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OF 


SCOTTISH    LIFE. 


THE  LILY  OF  LIDDISDALE. 

Tin:  Country  all  around  rang  with  the  beauty  of  Amy  Gordon; 
and,  although  it  was  not  known  who  first  bestowed  upon  her  the 
.lation,  yet  now  she  bore  no  other  than  the  Lily  of  Liddisdale. 
She  was  the  only  child  of  a  shepherd,  and  herself  a  shepherdess. 
c  had  she  been  out  of  the  valley  in  which  she  was  born ;  but 
many  had  conic  from  the  neighbouring  districts  just  to  look  upon 
her  ae  she  rested  with  her  flock  on  the  hill-side,  as  she  issued  smiling 
from  her  father's  door,  or  sat  in  her  serener  loveliness  in  the  kirk 
on  Sabbath-day.  Sometimes  there  are  living  beings  in  nature  as 
beautiful  as  in  romance  ;  reality  surpasses  imagination  :  and  we  see 
breal  bing,  brightening,  and  moving  before  our  eyes,  sights  dearer  to 
our  hearts  than  any  we  ever  beheld  in  the  land  of  sleep. 

It  was  thus  that  all  felt  who  looked  on  the  Lily  of  Liddisdale. 
Sim  had  grown  up  under  the  dews,  and  breath,  and  light  of  heaven, 
among  tin- .solitary  hills;  and  now  that  she  bad  attained  to  perfect 
womanhood,  nature  rejoiced  in  the  beauty  that  gladdened  the  stillness 

'if  these  undisturhed  glens.     Why  should  this  one  maiden  have  been 

created  lovelier  than  all  ol  hers  >  In  what  did  her  surpassing  Loveli- 
'  None  could  tell;  forbad  the  most  imaginative  poet 
described  this  maiden,  something  that  floated  around  her,  an  air  of 
felt,  but  unspeakable  grace  and  Lustre,  would  have  been  wanting  in 
hisjpicture.  Berface  was  pale, yet  tinged  with  such  a  faint  and 
Leaf-like  crimson,  thai  though  she  well  deserved  the  name  of  the 
Lily,  yet  wa  be  at  times  also  like  unto  the  Rose.  When  asleep,  or 
in  Bilent  thought,  she  was  Like  the  fairest  of  all  the  lilied  brood  ;  but 
when  gliding  along  the  braes,  or  singing  her ,  ongs  bj  the  river-side, 
.she  ought  well  remind •  01  thai  other  brighter  and  mure  dazzling 
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Flower.  Amy  Q-ordon  knew  that  she  was  beautiful.  She  knew  it 
from  the  eyes  thai  in  delight  met  hers,  from  I  he  tone;-;  of  so  many 
gentle  voices,  from  words  of  affection  from  the  old,  and  love  from 
the  young,  from  the  sudden  smile  that  met  her  when,  in  the  morn- 
ing,  she  tied  up  at  the  little  mirror  her  long  raven  hair,  and  from  the 
face  and  figure  that  looked  up  to  her  when  she  stooped  to  dip  her 
pitcher  in  the  clear  mountain-well.  True  that  she  was  of  lowly 
birth,  aad  thai  her  mannera  were  formed  in  a  shepherd's  hut,  and 
among  shepherdesses  on  the  hill.  But  one  week  passed  in  the  halls 
of  the  highly  born  would  have  sufficed  to  hide  the  little  graceful 
symptoms  of  her  humble  lineage,  and  to  equal  her  in  elegance  with 
those  whom  in  beauty  she  had  far  excelled.  The  sun  and  the  rain 
h  i  1  indeed  touched  her  hands,  but  nature  had  shaped  them  delicate 
and  small.  Light  were  her  footsteps  upon  the  verdant  turf,  and 
through  the  birchwood  glades  and  down  the  rocky  dells  she  glided 
or  bounded  along,  with  a  beauty  that  seemed  at  once  native  and 
alien  there,  like  some  creature  of  another  clime  that  still  had  kindred 
with  this— an  Oriental  antelope  among  the  roes  of  a  Scottish  forest. 

Amy  Gordon  had  reached  her  nineteenth  summer — and  as  yet 
she  knew  of  love  only  as  she  had  read  of  it  in  old  Border  songs  and 
ballads.  These  ancient  ditties  were  her  delight- — and  her  silent  soul 
was  filled  with  wild  and  beautiful  traditions.  In  them  love  seemed, 
for  the  most  part,  something  sad,  and,  whether  prosperous  or  un- 
happy, alike  terminating  in  tears.  In  them  the  young  maiden  was 
spoken  of  as  dying  in  her  prime,  of  fever,  consumption,  or  a  pining 
heart ;  and  her  lover,  a  gallant  warrior,  or  a  peaceful  shepherd, 
killed  in  battle,  or  perishing  in  some  midnight  storm.  In  them,  too, 
were  sometimes  heard  blessed  voices  whispering  affection  beneath 
the  greenwood  tree,  or  among  the  shattered  cliffs  overgrown  with 
light-waving  trees  in  some  long,  deep,  solitary  glen.  To  Amy  Gor- 
don, as  she  chanted  to  herself,  in  the  blooming  or  verdant  desert, 
all  these  various  traditionary  lays,  love  seemed  a  kind  of  beautiful 
superstition  belonging  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  With  such  tales 
she  felt  a  sad  and  pleasant  sympathy  ;  but  it  was  as  with  something 
far  remote — although  at  times  the  music  of  her  own  voice,  as  it  gave 
an  affecting  expression  to  feelings  embodied  in  such  artless  words, 
touched  a  chord  within  her  heart,  that  dimly  told  her  that  heart 
might  one  day  have  its  own  peculiar  and  overwhelming  love. 

The  Summer  that  was  now  shining  had  been  calm  and  sunny 

beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  shepherd.     Never  had  nature 

seemed  so  delightful  to  Amy's  eyes  and  to  Amy's  heart ;  and  never 

had  she  seemed  so  delightful  to  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  all  who 

beheld  her  with  her  Hock.     Often  would  she  wreathe  the  sprigs  of 

her  nmnd  her  raven  ringlets,  till  her  dark  hair  was  brightened 

with  a  galaxy  of  richest  blossoms.     Or  dishevelling  her  tresses,  and 

lie  fall  from  them  that  shower  of  glowing  and  balmy  pearls,  she 

would  hind  them  up  again  in  simpler  braiding,  and  fix  on  the  silken 

two  or  three  water-lilies,  large,  massy,  and  whiter  than  the 

snow.     Necklaces  did  she  wear  in  her  playful  glee,  of  the  purple 

fruit  that  feeds  the  small  birds  in  the  moors,  and  beautiful  was  the 
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gentle  stain  then  visible  over  the  blue  veins  of  her  milk-white 
breast.  So  were  floating  by  the  days  of  her  nineteenth  summer 
among  the  hills.  The  evenings  she  spent  by  the  side  of  her  grey- 
headed father — and  the  old  man  was  blessed.  Her  nights  passed 
in  a  world  of  gentle  dreams. 

But,  though  Amy  Gordon  knew  not  yet  what  it  was  to  love,  she 
was  herself  the  object  of  as  deep,  true,  tender,  and  passionate  love, 
as  ever  swelled  and  kindled  within  a  human  breast.  Her  own 
cousin,  Walter  Harden,  now  lived  and  would  have  died  for  her  \ 
but  had  not  hitherto  ventured  to  tell  his  passion.  He  was  a  few 
years  older  than  her,  and  had  long  loved  her  with  the  gentle  purity 
of  a  brother's  affection.  Amy  had  no  brother  of  her  own,  and 
always  called  Walter  Harden  by  that  endearing  name.  That  very 
name  of  brother  had  probably  so  familiarised  her  heart  towards 
him,  that  never  had  she  thought  of  him,  even  for  a  single  moment,  in 
any  other  light.  But,  although  he  too  called  Amy  sister,  his  heart 
burned  with  other  feelings,  and  he  must  win  her  to  be  his  bride, 
and  possess  her  as  his  wife,  or  die.  When  she  was  a  mere  child  he 
had  led  her  by  the  hand— when  a  fair  girl  he  had  in  his  arms  lifted 
her  across  the  swollen  burns,  and  over  the  snow-drifts — now  that 
was  a  woman  he  had  looked  on  her  in  silence,  but  with  a  soul 
overcharged  witli  a  thousand  thoughts,  hopes,  and  desires,  which 
he  feared  to  speak  of  to  her  ear ;  for  he  knew,  and  saw,  and  felt,  in 
Borrow,  that  she  loved  him  but  as  a  brother.  He  knew,  however, 
that  sin'  luved  none  else,  and  in  that— and  that  alone — was  his 
hope, — so  he  at  last  determined  to  woo  the  Lily  of  Liddisdale,  and 
win  her,  in  her  beauty  and  fragrance,  to  bloom  within  Ms  house. 

The  Lily  was  sitting  alone  in  a  deep  hollow  among  the  hills,  with 
In  r  sheep  and  lambs  pasturing  or  playing  around  her,  while  over 
that  little  secluded  circle  a  single  hawk  was  hanging  far  up  in  the 
sky.  She  was  glad,  but  not  surprised,  to  see  her  brother  standing 
ide  her;  and  when  he  sat  down  by  her  side  and  took  her  hand 
into  his,  she  looked  up  with  a  gentle  smile,  and  asked  if  he  was 
going  upon  business  further  on  among  the  hills.  Walter  Harden 
!  antly  poured  forth,  in  a  torrent,  the  passion  of  his  soul,  beseeched 
her  not  to  shut  up  her  sweet  bosom  against  him,  but  to  promise 
to  become,  before  summer  was  over,  his  wedded  wife.  He  spoke 
with  fervour  but  trepidation — kissed  her  cheek— and  then  awaited, 
with  a  East-throbbing  and  palpitating  heart,  his  Amy's  reply. 

There  was  no  guile— no  art — no  hypocrisy,  in  the  pure  and  happy 

i  of  the  Lily  of  Liddisdale,    She  took  not  away  her  hand  from 

t  of  him  who  pressed  il     she  rose  aol  up  from  the  turf,  although 

Ipt  idejusl  touched  his  heart-  she  turned  not  away  her  face 

bo  beautiful     cor  changed  the  silvery  sweetness  of  her  speech. 

Walter  Harden  v.         ucfi  a  man,  as  in  a  war  of  freemen  defending 

their  mountains  against  a  tyrant,  would  have  advanced  bis  plume  in 

every  scene  Of  danger,  and   have  been   chosen    a    leader  among  his 

East  oral  compeei  .    A  m  y  t  iirned  her  large  beaming  ha  /el  eyes  upon 
is  face,  and  .-aw  that  it.  was  overshadowed.     There  was  something 
in  it  ion  too  sad  and  solemn,  mingling  with  the  Hush  of  hope 
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and  passion,  to  suffer  her,  with  playful  or  careless  words,  to  turn 
away  from  herself  the  meaning  of  what  she  had  heard.  Her  lover 
saw  in  her  kind,  but  unagitated  silence,  that  to  him  she  was  but  a 
,  :  and,  rising  to  go,  he  said,  "Blessed  be  thou  all  the  days  of 
thy  lite— farewell— my  sweet  Amy— farewell !" 

But  fhey  did  not  thus  part.  They  walked  together  on  the  lonely 
hill-side— down  the  banks  of  the  little  wimpling  burn, — and  then 
out  of  one  small  glen  into  another,  and  their  talk  was  affectionate 
and  kind.  Amy  heard  him  speak  of  feelings  to  her  unknown,  and 
almost  wondered  that  she  could  be  so  dear  to  him,  so  necessary  to 
his  life,  as  he  passionately  vowed.  Nor  could  such  vows  be  un- 
pl<  asant  to  her  ear,  uttered  by  that  manly  voice,  and  enforced  by 
the  silent  speech  of  those  bold  but  gentle  eyes.  _  She  concealed 
nothing  from  him,  but  frankly  confessed,  that  hitherto  she  had 
In! iked  upon  him  even  as  her  own  father's  son.  "  Let  us  be  happy, 
Walter,  as  we  have  been  so  long.  I  cannot  marry  you— oh — no — 
no  ;  but  since  you  say  it  would  kill  you  if  I  married  another,  then  I 
swear  to  you  by  all  that  is  sacred — yes,  by  the  Bible  on  which  we 
have  often  read  together,  and  by  yonder  sun  setting  over  the  Wind- 
head,  that  you  never  will  see  that  day."  Walter  Harden  was  satis- 
fied ;  he  spoke  of  love  and  marriage  no  more ;  and  in  the  sweet, 
fresh,  airless,  and  dewy  quiet  of  evening,  they  walked  together  down 
into  the  inhabited  vale,  and  parted,  almost  like  brother  and  sister, 
as  they  had  been  used  to  do  for  so  many  happy  years. 

Soon  after  this,  Amy  was  sent  by  her  father  to  the  Priory,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Elliots,  with  some  wicker  baskets  which  they 
had  made  for  the  young  ladies  there.  A  small  plantation  of  willows 
was  in  the  corner  of  the  meadow  in  which  their  cottage  stood,  and 
from  them  the  old  shepherd  and  his  daughter  formed  many  little 
articles  of  such  elegance  and  ingenuity,  that  they  did  not  seem  out 
of  place  even  in  the  splendid  rooms  of  the  Priory.  Amy  had  slung 
some  of  these  pieces  of  rural  workmanship  round  her  waist,  while 
some  were  hanging  on  her  arms,  and  thus  she  was  gliding  along  a 
footpath  through  the  old  elm-woods  that  shelter  the  Priory,  when 
she  met  young  George  Elliot,  the  heir  of  that  ancient  family,  going 
out  with  his  angle  to  the  river-side.  The  youth,  who  had  but  a 
short  time  before  returned  from  England,  where  he  had  been  for 
several  years,  knew  at  the  first  glance  that  the  fair  creature  before 
him  could  be  no  other  than  the  Lily  of  Liddisdale.  With  the  ut- 
most gentleness  and  benignity  he  called  her  by  that  name,  and  after 
a  few  words  of  courtesy,  he  smilingly  asked  her  for  one  small  flower- 
basket  to  keep  for  her  sake.  He  unloosened  one  from  her  grace- 
ful waist,  and  with  that  liberty  which  superior  rank  justified,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  with  that  tenderness  which  an  amiable  mind 
prompted,  he  kissed  her  fair  forehead,  and  they  parted — she  to  the 
Priory,  and  he  down  to  the  Linn  at  the  Cushat-wood. 

Never  had  the  Boy  beheld  a  creature  so  perfectly  beautiful.  The 
silence  and  the  songs  of  morning  were  upon  the  dewy  woods,  when 
that  vision  rose  before  him— his  soul  was  full  of  the  joy  of  youth— 
and  when  Amy  disappeared,  he  wondered  how  he  could  have  parted 
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so  soon — in  a  few  moments — from  that  bright  and  beaming  Dryad. 
Smiles  had  been  in  her  eyes  and  round  her  pearly  teeth  while  they 
spoke  together,  and  he  remembered  the  soft  and  fragrant  lock  of 
hair  that  touched  his  lips  as  he  gently  kissed  her  forehead.  The 
beauty  of  that  living  creature  sank  into  his  soul  along  with  all  the 
sweet  influences  of  nature,  now  rejoicing  in  the  full,  ripe,  rich  spirit 
of  Summer,  and  in  fancy  he  saw  that  Lily  springing  up  in  every 
glade  through  which  he  was  now  roaming,  and  when  he  had  reached 
the  Linn,  on  the  bank  too  of  every  romantic  nook  and  bay  where 
the  clear  waters  eddied  or  slept.  "  She  must  recross  the  bridge  on 
her  way  home,"  said  the  enamoured  Boy  to  himself;  and,  fearing 
that  Amy  Gordon  might  already  be  returning  from  the  Priory,  he 
clambered  up  the  face  of  the  shrubby  precipice,  and,  bounding  over 
the  large  green  mossy  stones,  and  through  the  entangling  briers  and 
brushwood,  he  soon  was  at  the  Bridge,  and  sat  down  on  a  high 
bank,  under  a  cliff,  commanding  a  view  of  the  path  by  which  the 
fair  maiden  must  approach  on  her  homeward  journey. 

The  heart  of  the  innocent  Amy  had  fluttered,  too,  as  the  tall,  slim, 
graceful  stripling  had  kissed  her  brow.  No  rudeness — no  insult — 
no  pride — no  haughty  freedom  had  been  in  his  demeanour  towards 
her ;  but  she  felt  gladly  conscious  in  her  mind,  that  he  had  been  de- 
lighted with  her  looks,  and  would,  perhaps,  think  now  and  then 
afterwards,  as  he  walked  through  the  woods,  of  the  shepherd's 
daughter,  with  whom  he  had  not  disdained  to  speak.  Amy  thought, 
while  she  half  looked  back,  as  he  disappeared  among  the  trees,  that 
be  was  just  such  a  youth  as  the  old  minstrels  sang  of  in  their  war 
or  love  ballads — and  that  he  was  well  worthy  some  rich  and  noble 
bride,  whom  he  might  bring  to  his  Hall  on  a  snow-white  palfrey 
with  silken  reins,  and  silver  bells  on  its  mane.  And  she  began  to 
recite  to  herself,  as  she  walked  along,  one  of  those  old  Border  tales. 

Amy  left  her  baskets  at  the  Priory,  and  was  near  the  Bridge,  on 
her  return,  when  she  beheld  the  young  Heir  spring  down  from  the 
bank  before  her,  and  come  forward  with  a  sparkling  countenance. 
"I  must  have  that  sweet  tress  that  hangs  over  thy  sweeter  forehe.  id," 
said  he,  with  a  low  and  eager  voice,  "and  I  will  keep  it  for  I  lie  sake 
of  the  fairest  Flower  that  ever  bloomed  in  my  father's  woods—  even 
the  Lily  of  Liddisdale."  The  lock  was  given — for  how  could  it  be 
refused?  And  the  shepherdess  saw  the  young  and  high-born  Heir 
ofthe  priory  pul  it  into  his  breast.  She  proceeded  across  the  hill — 
down  the  long  falcon-glen— and  through  the  Witch-wood — and  still 
be  was  by  her  side.  There  was  a  charm  in  his  speech— and  in  every 
word  he  said  and  in  his  gentle  demeanour-  that  touched  poor 
Amy's  7<  ry  hear!  ;  and,  as  he  gave  her  assistance,  although  all  un- 
needed,  over  the  uneven  hollows,  and  the  springs  and  marshes,  she 
had  neither  ihi-  courage,  nor  I  he  wish,  nor  the  power,  to  request  him 
to  turn  hack  to  the  I'riorv.  Tiny  entered  a  small  quiet  green  circle!, 

bare  of  trees,  in  the  bosom  of  a  coppice  wood  ;  and  the  youth,  taking 
her  hand,  made  her  sit  down  on  the  mossy  trunk  of  a  fallen  yew,  and 

said  :  "Amy     my  fair  Amy      before  we  part      will  you  sing  ine  one 

of  your  old  Border  songs  i  and  let  it  be  one  of  love.   Did  not  the  sons 
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1  Nobles,  Long  ago,  often  love  the  daughters  of  thein  that  dwelt  in 
huts?" 

Am}'  Gordon  sat  there  an  hour  with  the  loving,  but  honourable 
B ••;  ,  and  Bang  many  a  plaintive  tunc,  and  recited  many  a  romantic 
story.  She  believed  every  word  she  uttered,  whether  of  human 
lovers,  or  of  the  affection  of  fairies,  the  silent  creatures  of  the  woods 
and  knowes,  towards  our  race.  For  herself,  she  felt  a  constant  wild 
delight  in  fictions,  which  to  her  were  all  as  truths  ;  and  .she  was  glad 
and  proud  to  see  how  they  held  in  silent  attention  him  at  whose 
request  she  recited  or  sang.  But  now  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
beseeching  him  to  forgive  the  freedom  she  had  used  in  thus  ventur- 
ing to  speak  so  long  in  such  a  presence,  but  at  the  same  timeremem- 
ag  that  a  lock  of  her  hair  was  near  his  heart,  and  perceiving  that 
the  little  basket  she  had  let  him  take  was  half  filled  with  wildfiowers, 
the  Lily  of  Liddisdale  made  a  graceful  obeisance,  and  disappeared. 
Nor  did  the  youth  follow  her — they  had  sat  together  for  one  delight- 
ful hour — and  he  returned  by  himself  to  the  Priory. 

From  this  day  the  trouble  of  a  new  delight  was  in  the  heart  of 
young  Elliot.  The  spirit  of  innocence  was  blended  with  that  of 
beauty  all  over  Amy,  the  Shepherdess;  and  it  was  their  perfect 
union  that  the  noble  boy  so  dearly  loved.  Yet  what  could  she  be  to 
him  more  than  a  gleam  of  rainbow  light — a  phantom  of  the  woods — 
an  imagination  that  passed  away  into  the  silence  of  the  far-off  green 
pastoral  hills  1  She  belonged  almost  to  another  world — another  life. 
His  dwelling,  and  that  of  his  forefathers,  was  a  princely  Hall.  She, 
and  all  her  nameless  line,  were  dwellers  in  turf-built  huts.  "  In 
other  times,"  thought  he,  "  I  might  have  transplanted  that  Lily  into 
mine  own  garden  ;  but  these  are  foolish  fancies  !  Am  I  in  love  with 
poor  Amy  Gordon,  the  daughter  of  a  Shepherd  1 "  As  these  thoughts 
were  passing  through  his  mind,  he  was  bounding  along  a  ridge  of 
hills,  from  which  many  a  sweet  vale  was  visible  :  and  he  formed  a 
sudden  determination  to  visit  the  cottage  of  Amy's  father,  which  he 
had  seen  some  years  ago  pointed  out  when  he  was  with  a  gay  party 
of  lords  and  ladies,  on  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Hermitage  Castle.  He 
bounded  like  a  deer  along  ;  and  as  he  descended  into  a  little  vale, 
lo  !  on  a  green  mound,  the  Lily  of  Liddisdale  herding  her  sheep  ! 

Amy  was  half  terrified  to  see  him  standing  in  his  graceful  beauty 
before  her  in  that  solitary  place.  In  a  moment  her  soul  was  dis- 
quieted within  her,  and  she  felt  that  it  indeed  was  love.  She  wished 
that  she  might  sink  into  that  verdant  mound,  from  which  she  vainly 
strove  to  rise,  as  the  impassioned  youth  lay  down  on  the  turf  at  her 
side,  and  telling  her  to  fear  nothing,  called  her  by  a  thousand  tender 
and  i  ng  names.    Never,  till  he  had  seen  Amy,  had  he  felt  one 

tremor  of  love  ;  but  now  his  heart  was  kindled,  and  in  that  utter 
solitude,  where  all  was  so  quiet  and  so  peaceful,  there  seemed  to  him 
a  preternatural  charm  over  all  her  character.  He  burst  out  into 
ionate  vows  and  prayers,  and  called  God  to  witness,  that  if  she 
would  love  him,  he  would  forget  all  distinction  of  rank,  and  marry 
his  beautiful  Amy,  and  she  should  live  yet  in  his  own  Hall.  The 
words  were  uttered,  and  there  was  silence.  Their  echo  sounded  for  a 
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moment  strange  to  his  own  ears ;  but  he  fixed  his  soul  upon  her 
countenance,  and  repeated  them  over  and  over  again  with  wilder 
emphasis,  and  more  impassioned  utterance.  Amy  was  confounded 
with  fear  and  perplexity  ;  but  when  she  saw  him  kneeling  before  her, 
the  meek,  innocent,  humble  girl  could  not  endure  the  sight,  and  said, 
"  Sir,  behold  in  me  one  willing  to  be  your  servant.  Yes,  willing  is 
poor  Amy  Gordon  to  kiss  your  feet.  I  am  a  poor  man's  daughter — 
Oh  !  sir,  you  surely  came  not  hither  for  evil  1  No — no — evil  dwells 
nut  iu  such  a  shape.  Away  then — away  then — my  noble  master — 
for  if  Walter  Harden  were  to  see  you  !— if  my  old  father  knew  this, 
his  heart  would  break  ! " 

Once  more  they  parted.  Amy  returned  home  in  the  evening  at 
the  usual  hour  ;  but  there  was  no  peace  now  for  her  soul.  Such 
intense  and  passionate  love  had  been  vowed  to  her — such  winning 
and  delightful  expressions  whispered  into  her  heart  by  one  so  far 
above  her  in  all  things,  but  who  felt  no  degradation  in  equalling  her 
to  him  in  the  warmth  and  depth  of  his  affection,  that  she  sometimes 
strove  to  think  it  all  but  one  of  Iter  wild  dreams  awakened  by  some 
verse  or  incident  in  some  old  ballad.  But  she  had  felt  his  kisses  on 
her  cheek — his  thrilling  voice  was  in  her  soul — and  she  was  oppressed 
with  a  passion,  pure  it  is  true,  and  most  innocently  humble,  but  a 
passion  that  seemed  to  be  like  life  itself,  never  to  be  overcome,  and 
that  could  erase  only  when  the  heart  he  had  deluded — for  what  else 
than  delusion  could  it  be  1 — ceased  to  beat.  Thus  agitated,  she  had 
directed  her  way  homewards  with  hurried  and  heedless  steps.  She 
minded  not  the  miry  pits — the  quivering  marshes — and  the  wet 
rushy  moors.  Instead  of  crossing  the  little  sinuous  moorland  streams 
at  their  narrow  places,  where  her  light  feet  used  to  bound  across 
them,  she  waded  through  them  in  her  feverish  anxiety,  and  some- 
times, after  hurrying  along  the  braes,  she  sat  suddenly  down,  breath- 
weak,  and  exhausted,  and  retraced  iu  weeping  bewilderment 
all  the  scene  of  fear,  joy,  endearments,  caresses,  and  wild  persuasions, 
from  which  she  had  torn  herself  away,  and  escaped.  On  reaching 
e,  she  went  to  her  bed  trembling  and  shivering,  and  drowned  in 
tears— and  could  scarcely  dare,  much  as  she  needed  comfort,  even  to 
say  her  p  Amy  was  in  a  high  fever — during  the,  night  she 

I  'lie  delirious — and  her  old  father  sat  by  her  bedside  till  morning, 
fearing  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  child. 

There  was  grief  over  the  great    Strath  and  all  its  glens,  when  the 
rumour  spread  over  them  that  Amy  Gordon  was  dying.     Ber  won- 
d  beauty  had  but  given  a  tenderer  and  brighter  character  to  the 
which  her  an  allied  innocence  and  simple  goodness  had  univer- 
sally inspired ;  and  il  was  felt,  even  amo  obbings  of  a  natural 
affection,  thai  if  the  Lily  of  Liddisdale  should  die,  something  would 

lie  taken  away  of  which    they  were  all  proud,  and  from  who       hi:  lie 

there  was  a  diffusion  over  their  own  lives.  Many  a  gentle  hand 
touched  the  dosed  door  of  her  cottage,  and  many  a  l"\.  voice  inquired 
how  God  was  dealing  with  her  bul  where  now  was  Walter  Harden 
when  his  Lilywas  Bke  to  fade!  Be  was  at  her  bed's  foot,  as  her 
Father  was  al  its  head.    Was  Bhe  nol  hi  i  Bister,  although  she  would 
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not  be  his  bride  1  And  when  he  beheld  her  glazed  eyes  wandering 
unconsciously  in  delirium,  and  felt  her  blood  throbbing  so  rapidly  in 
her  beautiful  transparent  veins,  he  prayed  to  God  that  Amy  might 
recover,  even  although  her  heart  were  never  to  be  his,  even  although 
it  were  to  fly  to  the  bosom  of  him  whose  name  she  constantly  kept 
repeating  in  her  wandering  fantasies.  For  Amy,  although  she  some- 
times kindly  whispered  the  name  of  Walter  Harden,  and  asked  why 
her  brother  came  not  to  see  her  on  her  deathbed,  yet  far  oftener 
spake  beseechingly  and  passionately  as  if  to  that  other  Youth,  and 
implored  him  to  break  not  the  heart  of  a  poor  simple  Shepherdess  who 
was  willing  to  kiss  his  feet. 

Neither  "the  Father  of  poor  Amy  nor  Walter  Harden  had  known 
before  that  she  had  ever  seen  young  George  Elliot — but  they  soon 
understood,  from  the  innocent  distraction  of  her  speech,  that  the 
noble  Boy  had  left  pure  the  Lily  he  loved,  and  Walter  said,  that  it 
belonged  not  to  that  line  ever  to  injure  the  helpless.  Many  a  pang 
it  gave  him,  no  doubt,  to  think  that  his  Amy's  heart,  which  all  his 
lifedong  tenderness  could  not  win,  had  yielded  itself  up  in  tumultu- 
ous joy  to  one — two — three  meetings  of  an  hour,  or  perhaps,  only  a 
few  minutes,  with  one  removed  so  high  and  so  far  from  her  humble 
life  and  all  its  concerns.  These  were  cold  sickening  pangs  of  humili- 
ation and  jealousy,  that  might,  in  a  less  generous  nature,  have 
crushed  all  love.  But  it  was  not  so  with  him  ;  and  cheerfully 
would  Walter  Harden  have  taken  the  burning  fever  into  his  own 
veins,  so  that  it  could  have  been  removed  from  hers — cheerfully 
would  he  have  laid  down  his  own  manly  head  on  that  pillow,  so 
that  Amy  could  have  lifted  up  her  long  raven  tresses,  now  often 
miserably  dishevelled  in  her  raving,  and,  braiding  them  once  more, 
walk  out  well  and  happy  into  the  sunshiue  of  the  beautiful  day,  ren- 
dered more  beautiful  still  by  her  presence.  Hard  would  it  have 
been  to  have  resigned  her  bosom  to  any  human  touch ;  but  hideous 
seemed  it  beyond  all  thought  to  resign  it  to  the  touch  of  death.  Let 
Heaven  but  avert  that  doom,  and  his  affectionate  soul  felt  that  it 
could  be  satisfied. 

Out  of  a  long  deep  trance-like  sleep  Amy  at  last  awoke,  and  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  face  of  Walter  Harden.  She  regarded  long  and 
earnestly  its  pitying  and  solemn  expression,  then  pressed  her  hand 
to  her  forehead  and  wept.  "  Is  my  father  dead  ancl  buried— and  did 
he  die  of  grief  and  shame  for  his  Amy  1  Oh  !  that  needed  not  have 
been,  for  I  am  innocent.  Neither,  Walter,  have  I  broken,  nor  will  I 
ever  break,  my  promise  unto  thee.  I  remember  it  well — by  the 
Bible— and  yon  setting  sun.  But  I  am  weak  and  faint — Oh  !  tell 
me,  Walter  !  all  that  has  happened  !  Have  I  been  ill — for  hours — 
or  for  days — or  weeks — or  months  1  For  that  I  know  not, — so  wild 
and  so  strange,  so  sad  and  so  sorrowful,  so  miserable  and  so  wretched, 
have  been  my  many  thousand  dreams  ! " 

There  was  no  concealment  and  no  disguise.  Amy  was  kindly  and 
tenderly  told  by  her  father  and  her  brother  all  that  she  had  uttered, 
as  far  as  they  understood  it,  during  her  illness.  Nor  had  the  inno- 
cent creature  anything  more  to  tell.    Her  soul  was  after  the  fever 
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calm,  quiet,  and  happy.  The  form,  voice,  and  shape  of  that  beauti- 
ful Youth  were  to  her  little  more  now  than  the  words  and  the  sights 
of  a  dream.  Sickness  and  decay  had  brought  her  spirit  back  to  all 
the  humble  and  tranquil  thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  lowly  life.  In 
the  woods,  and  among  the.  hills,  that  bright  and  noble  being  had  for 
a  time  touched  her  senses,  her  heart,  her  soul,  and  her  imagination. 
All  was  new,  strange,  stirring,  overwhelming,  irresistible,  and  para- 
dise to  her  spirit.  But  it  was  gone — and  might  it  stay  away  for  ever, 
so  she  prayed,  as  her  kind  brother  lifted  up  her  head  with  his  gentle 
hand,  and  laid  it  down  as  gently  on  the  pillow  he  had  smoothed. 
"  Walter !  I  will  be  your  wife  !  for  thee  my  affection  is  calm  and 
deep,— but  that  other — Oh!  that  was  only  a  passing  dream!" 
Walter  leaned  over  her  and  kissed  her  pale  lips.  "  Yes  !  Walter," 
she  continued,  "I  once  promised  to  marry  none  other — but  now 
I  promise  to  marry  thee  ■ —  if  indeed  God  will  forgive  me  for 
such  words,  lying  as  I  am  perhaps  on  my  deathbed.  I  utter 
them  to  make  you  happy.  If  I  live,  life  will  be  dear  to  me 
only  for  thy  sake — if  I  die,  walk  thou  along  with  my  father  at  the 
coffin's  head,  and  lay  thine  Amy  in  the  mould.  I  am  the  Lily  of 
Liddisdale, — you  know  that  was  once  the  vain  creature's  name  ! — 
and  white,  pale,  and  withered  enough  indeed  is,  I  trow,  the  poor 
Lily  now  !" 

Walter  Harden  heard  her  affectionate  words  with  a  deep  delight, 
but  he  determined  in  his  soul  not  to  bind  Amy  down  to  these 
promises,  sacred  and  fervent  as  they  were,  if,  on  her  complete 
recovery,  he  discovered  that  they  originated  in  gratitude,  and  not  in 
love.  From  pure  and  disinterested  devotion  of  spirit  did  he  watch 
the  progress  of  her  recovery,  nor  did  he  ever  allude  to  young  Elliot 
but  in  terms  of  respect  and  admiration.  Amy  had  expressed  her 
surprise  that  he  had  never  come  to  inquire  how  she  was  during  her 
illness,  and  added  with  a  sigh,  "  Love  at  first  sight  cannot  be  thought 
to  last  long.  Yet  surely  he  would  have  wept  to  hear  that  I  was 
dead."  Walter  then  told  her  that  he  had  been  hurried  away  to 
France,  the  very  day  after  she  had  seen  him,  to  attend  the  deathbed 
of  his  father,  and  had  not  yet  returned  to  Scotland — but  that  the 
Ladies  of  the  Priory  had  scut  a  messenger  to  know  how  she  was 
every  day,  and  that  to  their  kindness  were  owing  many  of  the  con- 
veniences she  had  enjoyed.  Poor  Amy  was  glad  to  hear  that  she 
had  no  reason  to  think  the  noble  Boy  would  have  neglected  her  in 
her  illness  ;  and  she  could  not  but  look  with  pride  upon  her  lov<  r, 
who  was  not  afraid  to  vindicate  the  character  of  one  who  she  had 
confessed  had  been  but  too  dear  to  her  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  This 
generosity  and  manly  confidence  on  the  part  other  cousin  quite  won 
and  subdued  her  heart,  and  Walter  Harden  never  approached  her 
now  without  awakening  in  her  bosom  something  of  that  delightful 
agitation  and  troubledjoy  which  her  simple  heart  had  first  suffered 
in  the  presence  of  her  young  noble  lover.    Amy  was  in  love  with 

Walter  almost  as  ininh  as  he  was  with  her,  and  the  names  ofbrol  her 
and  sister,  pleasant  as  they  had  ever  been,  were  now   laid  aside. 
Amy  Gordon  rose  from  her  sickbed,  and  even  as  the  ttowerwhose 
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name  she  bore,  did  she  again  lift  up  her  drooping  head  beneath  the 
dews  ami  the  sunshine.  Again  did  she  goto  the  hill-side,  and  sit  and 
sing  beside  her  flock.  But  Waller  Harden  was  oftener  with  her 
than  before,  and  ere  the  harvest  moon  should  hang  her  mild,  clear, 
unhaloed  orb  over  the  late  reapers  on  the  upland  grain-fields,  had 
Amy  promised  that  she  would  become  his  wife.  She  saw  him  now 
in  his  own  natural  light— the  best,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most 
industrious,  and  the  handsomest  shepherd  over  all  the  hills  ;  and 
w  Inn  it  was  known  that  there  was  to  be  a  marriage  between  Walter 
Harden  and  Amy  Gordon,  none  felt  surprised,  although  some,  sigh- 
ing, said,  it  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  Fortune  so  allowed  those  to 
wed  whom  nature  had  united. 

The  Lily  of  Liddisdale  was  now  bright  and  beautiful  as  ever,  and 
was  returning  homewards  by  herself  from  the  far-off  hills  during 
on'  rich  golden  sunset,  when,  in  a  dark  hollow,  she  heard  the  sound 
of  horses' feet,  and  in  an  instant  young  George  Elliot  was  at  her  side. 
Amy's  dream  was  over— and  she  looked  on  the  beautiful  youth  with 
an  unquaMng  heart.  "I  have  been  far  away— Amy — across  the 
seas.  My  Father,  you  may  have  heard  of  it,  was  ill— and  I  attended 
his  bed.  I  loved  him,  Amy,— I  loved  my  Father— but  he  is  dead  !" 
and  here  the  noble  youth's  tears  fell  fast — "  Nothing  now,  but  the 
world's  laugh  prevents  me  making  you  my  wife — yes — my  wife, 
■test  Lily— and  what  care  I  for  the  world?  for  thou  art  both 
earth  and  heaven  to  me." 

The  impetuous,  ardent,  and  impassioned  Boy  scarcely  looked  in 
Amy's  face — he  remembered  her  confusion,  her  fears,  her  sighs,  her 
tears,  his  half-permitted  kisses,  his  faintly  repelled  embraces,  and  all 
his  suffered  endearments  of  brow,  lip,  and  cheek,  in  that  solitary 
dell  ;  so  with  a  powerful  arm  he  lifted  her  upon  another  steed, 
which,  till  now,  she  had  scarcely  observed— other  horsemen  seemed 
to  the  frightened,  and  speechless,  and  motionless  niaiden<to  be  near — 
and  away  they  went  over  the  smooth  turf  like  the  wind,  till  her 
eyes  were  blind  with  the  rapid  flight,  and  her  head  dizzy.  She 
heard  kind  words  whispering  in  her  ear ;  but  Amy,  since  that 
fever,  had  never  been  so  strong  as  before,  and  her  high-blooded 
palfrey  was  now  carrying  her  fleetly  away  over  hill  and  hollow  in  a 
swoon.     • 

At  last  she  seemed  to  be  falling  down  from  a  height,  but  softly, 
as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  air;  and  as  her  feet  touched  the 
ground,  she  knew  that  young  Elliot  had  taken  her  from  that  fleet 
courser,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  that  she  was  in  a  wood  of  old 
shadowy  trees  of  gigantic  size,  perfectly  still,  and  far  away  from  all 
known  dwellings  both  on  hill  and  plain.  But  a  cottage  was  before 
her,  and  she  and  young  Elliot  were  on  the  green  in  its  front.  It 
was  thickly  covered  with  honeysuckle,  and  moss-roses  that  hung 
their  beautiful  full-blown  shining  lamps  high  as  the  thatched  roof 
—and  Amy's  soul  sickened  at  the  still,  secluded,  lovely,  and  lonely 
"This  shall  be  our  bridal  abode,"  whispered  her  lover  into 
h(  r  ear,  with  panting  breath.  "  Fear  me  not— distrust  me  not— I 
am  not  base— but  my  love  to  thee  is  tender  and  true.      Soon  shall 
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we  be  married — ay — this  very  evening  must  thou  be  mine — and  may 
the  hand  that  now  clasps  thy  sweet  waist  wither,  and  the  tongue 
that  woos  thee  be  palsied,  if  ever  I  cease  to  love  thee  as  my  Amy — 
my  Lily — my  wedded  wife  ! " 

The  wearied  and  half-fainting  maiden  could  as  yet  make  no.reply. 
The  dream  that  she  had  believed  was  gone  for  ever  now  brightened 
upon  her  in  the  intense  light  of  reality,  and  it  was  in  her  power  to 
become  the  wife  of  him  for  whom  she  had,  in  the  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  her  nature,  once  felt  a  consuming  passion  that  had 
brought  her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  His  warm  breath  was  on  her 
bosom — words  charged  with  bewitching  persuasion  went  thrilling 
through  her  heart-strings — and  if  she  had  any  pride  (and  what 
human  heart  has  it  nut  ?)  it  might  well  mingle  now  with  love,  and 
impel  her  into  the  embrace  that  was  now  open  to  clasp  her  close  to 
a  burning  heart. 

A  stately  and  beautiful  lady  came  smiling  from  the  cottage  door, 
and  Amy  knew  that  it  was  the  sister  of  Elliot,  and  kneeled  down 
before  her.  Last  time  the  shepherdess  had  seen  that  lady  it  was 
when,  with  a  fearful  step,  she  took  her  baskets  into  the  hall,  and 
blushing,  scarcely  lifted  up  her  eyes,  when  she  and  her  high-born 
si -t i  is  deigned  to  commend  her  workmanship,  and  whisper  to  each 
other  that  the  Lily  of  Liddisdale  deserved  her  name.  "Amy,"  said 
she,  with  a  gentle  voice,  as  she  took  her  hand,  "Amy  Gordon! — my 
brother  loves  you — and  he  has  won  me  to  acknowledge  you  as  my 
sister.  I  can  deny  my  brother  nothing — and  his  grief  has  brought 
low  the  pride — perhaps  the  foolish  pride,  of  my  heart.  Will  you 
marry  him,  Amy  i  Will  you,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  shepherd, 
marry  the  young  heir  of  the  Priory,  and  the  descendant,  Amy,  of  a 
nobl'  Amy — I  see  that  thou  art  beautiful — I  know  that  thou 

art  good — may  God  and  my  mother  forgive  me  this,  but  my  sister 
must  thou  be— behold,  my  brother  is  at  his  shepherdess's  feet !" 

.Amy  ( rordon  had  now  nothing  to  fear.     That  sweet,  young,  pure, 

noble  Lady  was  her  friend— anil  she  felt  persuaded  now  that  in 

!  truth  young  Elliot  wished  to  make  her  his  wife.     Blight  she 

indeed  live  the  Lady  of  the  Priory — be  a  sister  to  these  beautiful 

creatures — dwell  among  those  ancienl  woods  -  ami  all  those  spacious 

lawns  and  richest  gardens-  and  mighl  she  be,  not  in  a  dream,  but 
in  living  reality,  the  wife  of  him  on  whose  bosom  her  heart  had  died 
with  joy  in  thai  lonely  delL  and  love  him  and  yield  him  her  love 

■  onto  the  very  hour  till  she  was  dead  <     Such  changes  Of  estate 
had  been  lone  ind  sung  of  in  many  a  ballad ;  and  was  she  to  be 

the  one  maiden  oi  million-,  the  one  bom  in  hundreds  of  years,  to 
whom  this  blessed  lot  was  to  befall  1    But  these  thoughl    p       don 

and  away  like  sun-rays  Upon  a  stream  ;   the   cloud,  not    a  dark    one, 

of  reality  returned  over  her.  She  thoughl  of  Walter  Earden.  and  in 
an  instant  her8oul  was  fixed;  nor  from  that  instanl  could  it  be 
shaken  by  terror  or  by  love,  bv  the  countenance  of  death,  or  the 
coue  .  far  more  powerful  than  of  death,  thai  of  the  Youth 

before  ber2  pale  and  flushed  alternately  with  the  fluctuations  of 
many  pa 
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Amy  felt  in  her  soul  the  collected  voice,  as  it  were,  of  many  happy 
and  tumble  yens  among  her  hills,  and  that  told  her  not  to  forsake 
her  own  natural  life.  The  Flower  that  lived  happily  and  beauti- 
fully in  its  own  secluded  nook  by  the  side  of  the  lonely  tarn  or 
torrent,  might  lose  much  both  of  its  fragrance  and  its  lustre,  when 
transplanted  into  a  richer  soil  and  more  sheltered  bed.  Could  she 
forget  for  ever  her  father's  ingle— the  earthen  floor— its  simple  furni- 
ture of  day  and  night?  Could  she  forget  all  the  familiar  places 
round  about  the  hut  where  she  was  born  1  And  if  she  left  them  all, 
and  was  taken  up  even  in  the  arms  of  love  into  another  sphere  of 
life,  would  not  that  be  the  same  as,  or  worse  than  to  forget  them,  and 
would  it  not  be  sacrilege  to  the  holiness  of  the  many  Sabbath  nights 
on  which  she  had  sat  at  her  widowed  father's  knees'?  Yet  might 
such  thoughts  have  been  destroyed  in  her  beating  heart  by  the 
whispered  music  of  young  Elliot's  eloquent  and  impassioned  voice. 
But  Walter  Harden,  though  ignorant  of  her  present  jeopardy,  seemed 
to  stand  before  her,  and  she  remembered  his  face  when  he  sat  beside 
her  dying  bed,  his  prayers  over  her  when  he  thought  she  slept,  and 
their  oaths  of  fidelity  mutually  sworn  before  the  great  God. 

'■'  Will  you,  my  noble  and  honoured  Master,  suffer  me,  all  un- 
worthy as  I  am  to  be  yours,  to  leave  your  bosom  1  Sir,  I  am  too 
miserable  about  you,  to  pretend  to  feel  any  offence,  because  you  will 
not  let  me  go.  I  might  well  be  proud  of  your  love,  since,  indeed  it 
happens  so  that  you  do  love  me ;  but  let  me  kneel  down  at  your 
beautiful  sister's  feet,  for  to  her  I  may  be  able  to  speak — to  you  I 
feel  that  it  may  not  be,  for  humble  am  I,  although  unfortunately  I 
have  found  favour  in  your  eyes." 

The  agitated  youth  released  Amy  from  his  arms,  and  she  flung 
herself  down  upon  her  knees  before  that  lovely  lady. 

"  Lady  !  hear  me  speak — a  simple  uneducated  girl  of  the  hills,  and 
tell  me  if  you  would  wish  to  hear  me  break  an  oath  sworn  upon  the 
Bible,  and  so  to  lose  my  immortal  soul  1  So  have  I  sworn  to' be  the 
wife  of  Walter  Harden— the  wife  of  a  poor  shepherd;  and,  lady, 
may  I  be  on  the  left  hand  of  God  at  the  great  judgment-day,  if  ever 
I  be  forsworn.  I  love  Walter  Harden.  Do  you  counsel  me  to 
break  his  kind,  faithful  heart  1  Oh,  sir  !  my  noble  young  master  ! 
how  dare  a  creature  such  as  I  to  speak  so  freely  to  your  beautiful 
sister  ]  how  dare  I  keep  my  eyes  open  when  you  are  at  your  servant's 
feet  1  Oh,  sir— had  I  been  born  a  lady,  I  would  have  lived — died 
for  you— gone  with  you  all  over  the  world— all  over  the  sea,  and  all 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  I  would  have  sighed,  wept,  and  pined  away, 
till  I  had  won  your  love — for  your  love  would  have  been  a  blessed 
tiling— that  do  I  well  know  from  the  few  moments  you  stooped  to 
let  your  heart  beat  against  the  bosom  of  a  low-born  shepherdess. 
Even  now— dearly  as  I  love  Walter  Harden— fain  would  I  lay  me 
down  and  die  upon  this  daisied  green,  and  be  buried  beneath  it, 
rather  than  that  poor  Amy  Gordon  should  affect  the  soul  of  her 
young  master  thus  ;  for  never  saw  I,  and  never  can  I  again  see,  a 
youth  so  beautiful,  so  winning,  so  overwhelming  to  a  maiden's  heart, 
as  he  before  whom  I  now  implore  permission  to  grovel  in  the  dust. 
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Send  me  away — spurn  me  from  you — let  me  crawl  away  out  of  your 
presence — I  can  find  my  way  back  to  my  father's  house." 

It  might  have  been  a  trying  thing  to  the  pride  of  this  high-minded 
and  high-born  youth,  to  be  refused  in  marriage  by  the  daughter  of 
one  of  his  poorest  shepherds ;  so  would  it  have  been  had  he  loved 
less ;  but  all  pride  was  extinguished,  and  so  seemed  for  ever  and 
ever  the  light  of  this  world's  happiness.  To  plead  further,  he  felt 
was  in  vain.  Her  soul  had  been  given  to  another,  and  the  seal  of 
an  oath  set  upon  it,  never  to  be  broken  but  by  the  hand  of  death. 
So  he  lifted  her  up  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  madly  a  hundred  times, 
cheek,  brow,  neck,  and  bosom,  and  then  rushed  into  the  woods. 
Amy  followed  him  with  her  streaming  eyes,  and  then  turned  again 
towards  the  beautiful  lady,  who  was  sobbing  audibly  for  her  brother's 
sake. 

"  Oh  !  weep  not,  Lady !  that  I,  poor  Amy  Gordon,  have  refused  to 
become  the  wife  of  your  noble  brother.  The  time  will  come,  and 
soon  too,  when  he  and  you,  and  your  fair  sisters  and  your  stately 
mother,  will  all  be  thankful  that  I  yielded  not  to  entreaties  that 
would  then  have  brought  disgrace  upon  your  house  !  Never — never 
would  your  mother  have  forgiven  you — and  as  for  me,  would  not 
she  have  wished  me  dead  and  buried  rather  than  the  bride  of  her 
only  and  darling  son  1  You  know  that,  simple  and  innocent  as  I 
am,  I  now  speak  but  the  truth,  and  how,  then,  could  your  noble 
brother  have  continued  to  love  me,  who  had  brought  dishonour,  and 
disagreement,  and  distraction,  among  those  who  are  now  all  so  dear 
to  one  another  !  0  yes — yes— he  would  soon  have  hated  poor  Amy 
Gordon,  and,  without  any  blame,  perhaps  broken  my  heart,  or  sent 
me  away  from  the  Priory  back  to  my  father's  hut.  Blessed  be  God, 
that  all  this  evil  has  not  been  wrought  by  me  !  all — all — will  soon 
be  as  before." 

Sin:  to  whom  Amy  thus  fervently  spoke  felt  that  her  words  were 
not  wholly  without  truth.  Nor  could  she  help  admiring  the  noble, 
heroic,  and  virtuous  conduct  of  this  poor  shepherdess,  whom  all  this 
world's  temptations  would  have  failed  to  lure  from  the  right  path. 
Before  this  meeting  she  bad  thought  of  Amy  as  far  her  interior,  in- 
I,  and  it  wa.s  long  before  her  proper  pride  had  yielded  to  the  love 
other  brother,  whose  passion  she  feared  might  otherwise  have  led  to 
Borne  horrible  catastrophe.  Now  that  he  had  lied  from  them  in  dis- 
traction, this  terror  again  possessed  her, — and  she  whispered  it  to 
tin-  pair  trembling  shepherdess. 

"  Follow  him—  follow  him  -  gentle  lady,  into  the  wood— lose  not  a 
(DOment      call  upon  him  by  name — and  thai  6W66I  voice  must  bring 

him  back.  Bui  fear  not  ne  is  too  good  to  do  evil  fear  not — receive 
my  blessing  and  let  me  return  to  my  father's  but—  it  is  but  a  few 
miles,  and  that  distance  is  aothing  to  one  who  has  lived  all  her  life 
among  the  hills.  My  poor  Gather  will  think  I.  have  died  in  some 
solitary  place." 

The  lady  wept  to  think  that  she,  whom  she  had  been  willing  to 
receive  af  a  risti  -r,  should  return  all  by  herself  so  many  mi  Irs  at  night 
to  a  lonely  hut.    But  her  soul  was  sick  with  fear  for  her  brother 
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bo  3he  tool  from  her  shoulders  a  long  rich  Indian  silk  scarf  of  gorgeous 
colours,  and  throwing  it  over  Amy's  figure,  said,  "Fair  creature  and 
good,  keep  this  for  my  sake  and  now  farewell  1  She  gazed  on  the 
lily  for  a  moment  in  delighted  wonder  at  her  graceful  beauty,  as 
she  bent  on  one  knee,  enrobed  in  that  unwonted  garb,  and  then,  rising 
up,  gathered  the  flowing  drapery  around  her,  and  disappeared. 

'"  l  rod  in  his  infinite  mercy  be  praised  !"  cried  Walter  Harden,  as 
he  and  the  old  man,  who  had  been  seeking  Amy  for  hours  all  over 
the  hills,  saw  the  Lily  gliding  towards  them  up  a  little  narrow  dell, 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  splendid  raiment  that  shone  in  a 
soft  shower  of  moonlight.  Joy  and  astonishment  for  a  while  held 
them  speechless — but  they  soon  knew  all  that  had  happened ;  and 
Walter  Harden  lifted  her  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  home,  ex- 
hausted now  and  faint  with  fatigue  and  trepidation,  as  if  she  were 
but  a  lamb  rescued  from  a  snow-wreath. 

Next  moon  was  that  which  the  reapers  love — and  before  it  had 
waned  Amy  slept  in  the  bpsom  of  her  husband,  Walter  Harden. 
Years  passed  on — and  other'flowers  besides  the  Lily  of  Liddisdale 
were  blooming  in  his  house.  One  summer  evening,  when  the  shep- 
herd, his  fair  wife,  and  their  children,  were  sitting  together  on  the 
green  before  the  door,  enjoying  probably  the  sight  and  the  noise  of 
the  imps  much  more  than  the  murmurs  of  the  sylvan  Liddal,  which 
perhaps  they  did  not  hear,  a  gay  cavalcade  rode  up  to  the  cottage,  and 
a  noble-looking  young  man,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  and  gently 
assisting  a  beautiful  lady  to  do  the  same,  walked  up  to  her  whom  he 
had  known  only  by  a  name  now  almost  forgotten — and  with  a  beam- 
ing smile  said,  "  Fair  Lily  of  Liddisdale — this  is  my  wife  the  Lady  of 
the  Priory — come — it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  you  should  bear  off  the 
bell."  Amy  rose  from  her  seat  with  an  air  graceful  as  ever,  but  some- 
thing more  matronly  than  that  of  Elliot's  younger  bride — and  while 
these  two  fair  creatures  beheld  each  other  with  mutual  admiration, 
their  husbands  stood  there  equally  happy,  and  equally  proud- 
George  Elliot  of  the  Priory,  and  Walter  Harden  of  the  Glenfoot. 


MOSS-SIDE. 

r:EKT  Ainslie  was  a  poor  man ;  and  he  had  been  a  poor  man  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  which  were  not  few,  for  his  thin  hair  was  now 
waxing  grey.  He  had  been  born  and  bred  on  the  small  moorland 
farm  which  he  now  occupied  ;  and  he  hoped  to  die  there,  as  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  done  before  him,  leaving  a  family  just  above  the 
more  bitter  wants  of  this  world.  Labour,  hard  and  unremitting, 
had  been  his  lot  in  life  ;  but,  although  sometimes  severely  tried,  he 
had  never  repined  ;  and  through  all  the  mist  and  gloom,  and  even 
torms  that  had  assailed  him,  he  had  lived  on  from  year  to  year 
in  that  calm  and  resigned  contentment  which  unconsciously  cheers 
the  hearthstone  of  the  blameless  poor.    With  his  own  hands  he  had 
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ploughed,  sowed,  and  reaped  his  often  scanty  harvest,  assisted,  as 
they  grew  up,  by  three  sons,  who  even  in  boyhood  were  happy  to 
work  ""along  with  their  lather  in  the  fields.  Out  of  doors  or  in,  Gil- 
1  jert  Ainslie  was  never  idle.  The  spade,  the  shears,  the  plough-shaft, 
the  Bickle,  and  the  flail,  all  came  readily  to  hands  that  grasped  them 
well ;  and  not  a  morsel  of  food  was  eaten  under  his  roof,  or  a  garment 

i  there,  that  was  not  honestly,  severely,  nobly  earned.  Gilbert 
Ainslie  was  a  slave,  but  it  was  for  them  he  loved  with  a  sober  and 
deep  affection.  The  thraldom  under  which  he  lived  God  had  im- 
posed, and  it  only  served  to  give  his  character  a  shade  of  silent  gravity, 
but  not  austere;  to  make  his  smiles  fewer,  but  more  heartfelt;  to 
calm  his  soul  at  grace  before  and  after  meals ;  and  to  kindle  it  in 
morning  and  evening  prayer. 
There  is  no  need  to  tell  the  character  of  the  wife  of  such  a  man. 

.  and  thoughtful,  yet  gladsome  and  gay  withal,  her  heaven  was 
in  her  house  ;  and  her  gentler  and  weaker  hands  helped  to  bar  the 
door  against  want.  Of  ten  children  that  had  been  born  to  them, 
they  had  lost  three ;  and  as  they  had  fed,  clothed,  and  educated 
them  respectably,  so  did  they  give  them  who  died  a  respectable 
funeral.  The  living  did  not  grudge  to  give  up,  for  a  while,  some  of 
their  daily  comforts,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  ;  and  bought,  with  the 

Bums  which  their  industry  had  saved,  decent  mournings,  worn 

ibbath,  and  then  carefully  laid  by.  Of  the  seven  that  survived, 
two  s  his  and  a  daughter  were  farm-servants  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  two  daughters  and  two  sons  remained  at  home,  growing,  or 
grown  up,  a  small,  happy,  hard-working  household. 

Mai .  '     tagesare  there  in  Scotland  like  Moss-side,  and  many  such 

humble  and  virtuous  cottagers  as  were  now  beneath  its  roof  of  straw. 

i  of  the  pa  ssing  traveller  may  mark  them,  or  mark  them  not, 

hut  tiny  stand  peacefully  in  thousands  over  all  the  land  ;  and  most 

beautiful  do  they  make  it,  through  all  its  wide  valleys  and  narrow 

,    its  low  holms,  encircled  by  the  rocky  walls  of  some  bonny 

Burn,— its  green  mounl     elated  with  their  little  crowning  groves  of 

plane-trees, — its  yellow  cornfields,-   its  hare  pastoral  hill-sides,  and 

all  its  heathy  moors,  on  whose  black  bosom  lie  shining  or  concealed 

glad<  s-ive  verdure,  inhabited  by  flowers,  and  visited  only  by 

the  far-flying  bees.    Moss-side  was  not  beautiful  to  ■■<  careless  or  hasty 

eye  ;  but,  when  looked  on  and  surveyed,  it  seemed  a  pleasant  dwell- 

I:  -.  roof,  overgrown  with  grass  and  moss,  was  almost  as  green 

as  the  ground  out  of  which  its  weather-stained  walls  appeared  to 

grow.    The  moss  behind  it  was  separated  from  a  little  garden,  by  a 

narrow  slip  of  arable  land,  the  dark  colour  of  which  Bhowed  thai  it 

had  l''  en  won  from  the  wild  by  patient  industry,  and  by  patienl  in- 

ed.     It  required  a  bright  sunny  day  to  make  Moat  side 

but  then  it  was  fair  indeed ;  and  when  the  little  brownmoor- 

land  birds  were  Binging  their  short  Bongs  among  the  rui  bea  and  the 

heather,  or  a  Lark,perhapa  lured  thither  by  si i  green  barley  field 

for  il  turbed  aest,  rose  ringing  all  over  the  enlivened  solitude, 

the  little  bleak  farm  smiled  like  the  paradise  of  poverty,  sad  and 
affecting  in  its  lone  and  extreme  simplicity.   The  bo;        I  prlBhad 
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made  some  plots  of  flowers  anions  the  vegetables  that  the  little  garden 
supplied  for  their  homely  meals;  pinks  and  carnations,  brought 
from  walled  gardens  of  rich  men  farther  down  in  the  cultivated 
Btrath,grew  herewith  somewhat  diminished  lustre  ;  a  bright  show 
of  tulips  had  a  strange  beauty  in  the  midst  of  that  moorland;  and 
t  lie  smell  of  roses  mixed  well  with  that  of  the  clover,  the  beautiful  fair 
clover  that  loves  the  soil  and  the  air  of  Scotland,  and  gives  the  rich 
and  balmy  milk  to  the  poor  man's  lips. 

In  this  cottage,  Gilbert's  youngest  child,  a  girl  about  nine  years 
of  age,  had  been  lying  for  a  week  in  a  fever.  It  was  now  Saturday 
evening,  and  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease.  Was  she  to  live  or  die1? 
It  seemed  as  if  a  very  few  hours  were  between  the  innocent  creature 
and  heaven.  All  the  symptoms  were  those  of  approaching  death. 
The  parents  knew  well  the  change  that  comes  over  the  human  face, 
whether  it  be  in  infancy,  youth,  or  prime,  just  before  the  departure 
of  the  spirit ;  and  as  they  stood  together  by  Margaret's  bed,  it  seemed 
to  them  that  the  fatal  shadow  had  fallen  upon  her  features.  The 
surgeon  of  the  parish  lived  some  miles  distant,  but  they  expected  him 
now  every  moment,  and  many  a  wistful  look  was  directed  by  tearful 
eyes  along  the  moor.  The  daughter  who  was  out  at  service  came 
anxiously  home  on  this  night,  the  only  one  that  could  be  allowed 
her ;  for  the  poor  must  work  in  their  grief,  and  servants  must  do 
their  duty  to  those  whose  bread  they  eat,  even  when  nature  is  sick 
—sick  at  heart.  Another  of  the  daughters  came  in  from  the  potato- 
field  beyond  the  brae,  with  what  was  to  be  their  frugal  supper.  The 
calm  noiseless  spirit  of  life  was  in  and  around  the  house,  while  death 
seemed  dealing  with  one  who,  a  few  days  ago,  was  like  light  upon 
the  floor,  and  the  sound  of  music,  that  always  breathed  up  when 
most  wanted;  glad  and  joyous  in  common  talk— sweet,  silvery,  and 
mournful,  when  it  joined  in  hymn  or  psalm.  One  after  the  other, 
they  all  continued  going  up  to  the  bedside,  and  then  coining  away 
bing  or  silent,  to  see  their  merry  little  sister,  who  used  to  keep 
dancing  all  day  like  a  butterfly  in  a  meadow-field,  or,  like  a  butterfly 
with  shut  wings  on  a  flower,  trifling  for  awhile  in  the  silence  of  her 
joy,  now  tossing  restlessly  on  her  bed,  and  scarcely  sensible  to  the 
words  of  endearment  whispered  around  her,  or  the  kisses  dropped 
with  tears,  in  spite  of  themselves,  on  her  burning  forehead. 

Utter  poverty  often  kills  the  affections ;  but  a  deep,  constant,  and 
common  feeling  of  this  world's  hardships,  and  an  equal  participation 
in  all  those  struggles  by  which  they  may  be  softened,  unite  husband 
and  wiii',  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  thoughtful 
and  subdued  tenderness,  making  them  happy  indeed,  while  the  circle 
round  the  fire  is  unbroken,  and  yet  preparing  them  every  day  to  bear 
the  separation,  when  some  one  or  other  is  taken  slowly  or  suddenly 
away.  Their  souls  are  not  moved  by  fits  and  starts,  although, 
indeed,  nature  sometimes  will  wrestle  with  necessity  :  and  there  is  a 
wise  moderation  both  in  the  joy  and  the  grief  of  the  intelligent  poor, 
which  keeps  lasting  trouble  away  from  their  earthly  lot,  anil  prepares 
them  silently  and  unconsciously  for  Heaven. 

"Do  you  think  the  child  is  dying?"  said  Gilbert,  with  a  calm 
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voice,  to  the  surgeon,  who,  on  his  wearied  horse,  had  just  arrived 
from  another  sick-bed,  over  the  misty  range  of  hills,  and  had  been 
looking  steadfastly  for  some  minutes  on  the  little  patient.  The 
humane  man  knew  the  family  well,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was 
standing,  and  replied,  "While  there  is  life  there  is  hope ;  but  my 
pretty  little  Margaret  is,  I  fear,  in  the  last  extremity."  There  was 
no  loud  lamentation  at  these  words—  all  had  before  known,  though 
they  would  not  confess  it  to  themselves,  what  they  now  were  told — 
and  though  the  certainty  that  was  in  the  words  of  the  skilful  man 
made  their  hearts  beat  for  a  little  with  sicker  throbbings,  made  their 
pale  faces  paler,  and  brought  out  from  some  eyes  a  greater  gush  of 
tears,  yet  death  had  been  before  in  this  house,  and  in  this  case  he 
came,  as  he  always  does,  in  awe,  but  not  in  terror.  There  were  wan- 
dering and  wavering  and  dreamy  delirious  fantasies  in  the  brain  of 
the  innocent  child  ;  but  the  few  words  she  indistinctly  uttered  were 
affecting,  not  rending  to  the  heart,  for  it  was  plain  that  she  thought 
herself  herding  her  "sheep  in  the  green  silent  pastures,  and  sitting 
wrapped  in  her  plaid  upon  the  lown  and  sunny  side  of  the  Birk- 
knowe.  She  was  too  much  exhausted— there  was  too  little  life — too 
little  breath  in  her  heart,  to  frame  a  tune  ;  but  some  of  her  words 
seemed  to  be  from  favourite  old  songs  ;  and  at  last  her  mother  wept, 
and  turned  aside  her  face,  when  the  child,  whose  blue  eyes  were 
shut,  and  her  lips  almost  still,  breathed  out  these  lines  of  the  beauti- 
ful twenty-third  Psalm  : — 

"The  L  ird's  my  Shepherd,  I'll  not  want. 
Ho  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  pastures  ^reen  :  he  leadcth  roe 
The  quiet  waters  by.  " 

The  child  was  now  left  with  none  but  her  mother  by  the  bedside, 
for  it  was  said  to  be  best  so  ;  and  Gilbert  and  his  family  sat  down 
round  the  kitchen  fire,  for  a  while,  in  silence.  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  they  began  to  rise  calmly,  and  to  go  each  to  his  allotted 
work.  One  of  the  daughters  went  forth  with  the  pail  to  milk  the 
cow,  and  another  began  to  set  out  the  table  in  the  middle  bf  the 
floor  lor  supper,  covering  it  with  a  white  cloth.  Gilbert  viewed  the 
usual  household  arrangements  with  a  solemn  and  untroubled  eye  ; 
and  there  was  almost  the,  taint  light  of  a  grateful  smile  on  his  cheek, 
as  be  said  to  the  worthy  surgeon,  "You  will  partake  of  our  fare, 
after  your  day's  travel  and  toil  of  humanity?  In  a  short  silent 
half-hour,  the  potatoes  and  oat-eakes,  butter  ami  milk,  were  on  tin' 
board;  and  Gilbert,  lifting  up  his  toil-hardened  hut  manly  hand, 
with  a  slow  motion,  at  which  th''  room  was  as  hushed  as  if  it  had 
been  empty,  clo  ed  his  eyes  in  reverence,  and  asked  a  blessing.  There 
.1  little  .-ion!,  on  which  no  one  sat,  by  the  old  man's  side.  It 
hail  been  put  there  unwittingly,  when  i  he  ol  her  seats  were  all  placed 

in  their  usual   order  ;  hut,  tin'  golden   head  that  was  wont  to  rise  at 

thai  pari  "t  the  table  was  now  wanting.    There  was  silence    not  a 
won!  was  said    their  meal  was  before  them    God  had  been  thanked, 

and  th'        i 
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While  they  were  at  their  silent  meal  a  horseman  came  galloping 
to  the  door,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  called  out  that  lie  had  been  sent 
express  with  a  letter  to  Gilbert  Ainslie;  at  the  same  time  rudely, 
and  with  an  oath,  demanding  a  dram  for  his  trouble.  The  eldest 
smi,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  fiercely  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and 
turned  its  nead  away  from  the  door.  The  rider,  somewhat  alarmed 
at  the  flushed  face  of  the  powerful  stripling,  threw  down  the  letter 
and  rode  off.  Gilbert  took  the  letter  from  his  son's  hand,  casting, 
at  the  same  time,  a  half-upbraiding  look  on  his  face,  that  was  return- 
in--  to  its  former  colour.  "I  feared," — said  the  youth,  with  a  tear 
in  his  eye, — "I  feared  that  the  brute's  voice,  and  the  trampling  of 
the  horse's  feet,  would  have  disturbed  her."  Gilbert  held  the  letter 
hesitatingly  in  his  hand,  as  if  afraid  at  that  moment  to  read  it ;  at 
length  he  said  aloud  to  the  surgeon  :  "You  know  that  I  am  a  poor 
man,  and  debt,  if  justly  incurred,  and  punctually  paid  when  due,  is 
ao  dishonour."  Both  his  hand  and  his  voice  shook  slightly  as  he 
spoke ;  but  he  opened  the  letter  from  the  lawyer,  and  read  it  in 
silence.  At  this  moment  his  wife  came  from  her  child's  bedside, 
and,  looking  anxiously  at  her  husband,  told  him  "  not  to  mind  about 
the  money,  that  no  man  who  knew  him  would  arrest  his  goods,  or 
put  him  into  prison.  Though,  dear  me,  it  is  cruel  to  be  put  to  thus, 
when  our  bairn  is  dying,  and  When,  if  so  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  she 
should  have  a  decent  burial,  poor  innocent,  like  them  that  went 
before  her."  Gilbert  continued  reading  the  letter  with  a  face  on 
which  no  emotion  could  be  discovered  ;  and  then,  folding  it  up,  he 
gave  it  to  his  wife,  told  her  she  might  read  it  if  she  chose,  and  then 
put  it  into  his  desk  in  the  room,  beside  the  poor  dear  bairn.  She 
took  it  from  him,  without  reading  it,  and  crushed  it  into  her  bosom  : 
for  she  turned  her  ear  towards  her  child,  and  thinking  she  heard  it 
stir,  ran  out  hastily  to  its  bedside. 

Another  hour  of  trial  passed,  and  the  child  was  still  swimming 
for  its  life.  The  very  dogs  knew  there  was  grief  in  the  house,  and 
lay  without  stirring,  as  if  hiding  themselves,  below  the  long  table 
at  the  window.  One  sister  sat  with  an  unfinished  gown  on  her 
knees,  that  she  had  been  sewing  for  the  dear  child,  and  still  con- 
tinued at  the  hopeless  work,  she  scarcely  knew  why :  and  often, 
often,  putting  up  her  hand  to  wipe  away  a  tear.  "  What  is  that  V 
said  the  old  man  to  his  eldest  daughter  :  "  What  is  that  you  are 
laying  on  the  shelf?"  She  could  scarcely  reply  that  it  was  a  ribbon 
and  an  ivory  comb  that  she  had  brought  for  little  Margaret,  against 
the  night  of  the  dancing-school  ball.  And  at  these  words  the  father 
could  not  restrain  a  long,  deep,  and  bitter  groan  ;  at  which  the  boy, 
rest  in  age  to  his  dying  sister,  looked  up  weeping  in  his  face  ; 
and,  letting  the  tattered  book  of  old  ballads,  which  he  had  been 
poring  mi,  hut  not  reading,  fall  out  of  his  hands,  he  rose  from  his 
.  and,  going  into  his  father's  bosom,  kissed  him,  and  asked  God 
to  bless  him  ;  for  the  holy  heart  of  the  boy  was  moved  within  him  ; 
and  the  old  man,  as  he  embraced  him,  felt  that,  in  his  innocence  and 
simplicity,  he  was  indeed  a  comforter.     "The  Lord  giveth,  and  the 
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Lord  taketh  away,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  !" 

The  outer  door  gently  opened,  and  he  whose  presence  had  in  for- 
mer  years  brought  peace  and  resignation  hither,  when  their  hearts 
had  been  tried  even  as  they  now  were  tried,  stood  before  them.  On 
the  night  before  the  Sabbath,  the  minister  of  Auchindown  never  left 
his  Manse,  except,  as  now,  to  visit  the  sick  or  dying  bed.  Scarcely 
could  Gilbert  reply  to  his  first  question  about  his  child,  when  the 
Burgeon  came  from  the  bedroom,  and  said,  "Margaret  seems  lifted 
up  by  God's  hand  above  death  and  the  grave  :  I  think  she  will  re- 
cover.  She  has  fallen  asleep:  and,  when  she  wakes,  I  hope — I — 
believe— that  the  danger  will  be  past,  and  that  your  child  will  live." 

They  were  all  prepared  for  death ;  but  now  they  were  found  un- 
prepared for  life.  One  wept  that  had  till  then  locked  up  all  her 
tears  within  her  heart ;  another  gave  a  short  palpitating  shriek  ;  and 
the  tender-hearted  Isobel,  who  had  nursed  the  child  when  it  was  a 
baby,  fainted  away.  The  youngest  brother  gave  way  to  gladsome 
smiles ;  and  calling  out  his  dog  Hector,  who  used  to  sport  with  him 
and  his  little  sister  on  the  moor,  he  told  the  tidings  to  the  dumb 
irrational  creature,  whose  eyes,  it  is  certain,  sparkled  with  a  sort  of 
ioy.  The  clock  for  some  days  had  been  prevented  from  striking  the 
hours j  but  the  silent  fingers  pointed  to  the  hour  of  nine  :  and  that, 
in  the  cottage  of  Gilbert  Ainslie,  was  the  stated  hour  of  family  wor- 
ship.    Hifl  own  honoured  minister  took  the  book  ; 

"  He  waled  a  portion  with  judicious  care  ; 
And,  Let  us  worship  God,  he  said,  with  solemn  air." 

A  chapter  was  read— a  prayer  said;  and  so,  too,  was  sung  a 
:i  ;  I. ni  it  was  Bung  low,  and  with  suppressed  voices,  lest  the 
child's  Baving  Bleep  might  be  broken  ;  and  now  and  then  the  female 
voices  trembled,  OX  someone  of  them  ceased  altogether;  for  there 
had  been  tribulation  and  anguish,  and  now  hope  and  faith  were  tried 
in  the  joy  of  thanksgiving. 

The  child  still  slept ;  and  its  sleep  seemed  more  sound  and  deep. 
It  appeared  almost  certain  that  the  crisis  was  over,  and  that  the 
flower  was  not  to  lade.  "Children,"  said  Gilbert,  "our  happiness 
i>  in  the  love  we  bear  to  one  another  ;  and  our  duty  is  in  submitting 
to  and  serving  God.  Gracious,  indeed,  lias  He  been  unto  us.  Is 
not  the  recovers  of  our  little  darling,  dancing,  singing  Margaret, 
worth  all  the  gold  thai  ever  was  mined  i  [f  we  had  had  thousands 
of  thou  ands,  won  hi  we  not  have  filled  up  her  -rave  with  the  worth- 
:,  rather  than  thai  she  should  have  gone  down  there 
with  her  sweel  face  and  all  her  rosy  smiles?"  There  was  no  repl; 
bul  a  joyful  sobbing  all  over  I  he  room. 

"Never  mind  the  letter,  nor  the  debt,  father,"  said  the  oldest 
daughter.  "We  have  .-ill  some  little  thing  of  our  own  a  few 
pounds  and  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  as  much  as  will  keep  arresl 
and pri  on  al  a  distance.  Oriftheydo  take  our  furniture oul  of 
tin- i  dl  except  Margaret's  I"  I,  who  cares?    We  will  sleep  on 
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the  Hour  ;  and  there  are  potatoes  in  the  field,  and  clear  water  in  the 
spring.  We  need  tear  nothing,  want  nothing;  blessed  be  God  lor 
all  his  mercies  !" 

Gilbert  went  into  the  sick-room,  and  got  the  letter  from  his  wile, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  watching,  with  a  heart 
blessed  beyond  all  bliss,  the  calm  and  regular  breathings  of  her  child. 
"  This  letter,"  said  he,  mildly,  "  is  not  from  a  hard  creditor.  Come 
with  me  while  I  read  it  aloud  to  our  children."  The  letter  was  read 
aloud,  and  it  was  well  fitted  to  diffuse  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
through  the  dwelling  of  poverty.  It  was  from  an  executor  to  the 
will  of  a  distant  relative,  who  had  left  Gilbert  Ainslie  L.1500. 

"  The  sum,"  said  Gilbert,  "  is  a  large  one  to  folks  like  us,  but  not, 
I  hope,  large  enough  to  turn  our  heads,  or  make  us  think  ourselves 
all  lords  and  ladies.  It  will  do  more,  far  more,  than  put  me  fairly 
above  the  world  at  last.  I  believe,  that,  with  it,  I  may  buy  this 
very  farm,  on  which  my  forefathers  have  toiled.  But  God,  whose 
providence  has  sent  this  temporal  blessing,  may  He  send  us  wisdom 
and  prudence  how  to  use  it,  and  humble  and  grateful  hearts  to  us  all." 

"You  will  be  able  to  send  me  to  school  all  the  year  round  now, 
father,"  said  the  youngest  boy.  "  And  you  may  leave  the  flail  to 
your  sons  now,  father,"  said  the  eldest.  "  You  may  hold  the  plough 
still,  for  you  draw  a  straighter  furrow  than  any  of  us  ;  but  hard  work 
for  young  sinews  ;  and  you  may  sit  now  oftener  in  your  arm-chair 
by  the  ingle.  You  will  not  need  to  rise  now  in  the  dark,  cold,  and 
snowy  winter  mornings,  and  keep  thrashing  corn  in  the  barn  for 
hours  by  candle-light,  before  the  late  dawning." 

There  was  silence,  gladness,  and  sorrow,  and  but  little  sleep  in 
Moss-side,  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  stars,  that  were 
now  out  in  thousands,  clear,  bright,  and  sparkling  over  the  un- 
clouded sky.  Those  who  had  lain  down  for  an  hour  or  two  in  bed 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  slept ;  and  when  about  morning  little 
Margaret  awoke,  an  altered  creature,  pale,  languid,  and  unable  to 
turn  herself  on  her  lowly  bed,  but  with  meaning  in  her  eyes,  memory 
in  her  mind,  affection  in  her  heart,  and  coolness  in  all  her  veins,  a 
happy  group  were  watching  the  first  faint  smile  that  broke  over  her 
features ;  and  never  did  one  who  stood  there  forget  that  Sabbath 
morning,  on  which  she  seemed  to  look  round  upon  them  all  with  a 
gaze  of  fair  and  sweet  bewilderment,  like  one  half  conscious  of  hav- 
ing been  rescued  from  the  power  of  the  grave. 


AN  II  OUR  IN  THE  MANSE. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  annual  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to 
be  administered  in  the  parish  of  Deanside  ;  and  the  minister,  vener- 
able in  old  age,  of  authority  by  the  power  of  his  talents  and  learning, 
almost  feared  for  his  sanctity,  yet  withal  beloved  for  gentleness  and 
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compassion  that  had  never  been  found  wanting,  when  required  either 
by  the  misfortunes  or  errors  of  any  of  his  flock,  had  delivered  for 
several  successive  Sabbaths,  to  full  congregations,  sermons  on  the 
proper  preparation  of  communicants  in  that  awful  ordinance.  The 
old  man  was  a  follower  of  Calvin  ;  and  many,  who  had  listened  to 
him  with  a  resolution  in  their  hearts  to  approach  the  table  of  the 
Redeemer,  felt  so  awe-stricken  and  awakened  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  exhortations,  that  they  gave  their  souls  another  year  to  meditate 
on  what  they  had  heard,  and  by  a  pure  and  humble  course  of  life,  to 
render  themselves  less  unworthy  to  partake  the  mysterious  and  holy 
bread  and  wine. 

The  good  old  man  received  in  the  Manse,  for  a  couple  of  hours 
every  evening,  such  of  his  parishioners  as  came  to  signify  their  wish 
to  partake  of  the  Sacrament ;  and  it  was  then  noted,  that,  though 
he  in  nowise  departed,  in  his  conversation  with  them  at  such  times, 
from  the  spirit  of  those  doctrines  which  he  had  delivered  from  the 
pulpit,  yet  his  manner  was  milder,  and  more  soothing,  and  full  of 
encouragement ;  so  that  many  who  went  to  him  almost  with  quaking 
hearts,  departed  in  tranquillity  and  peace,  and  looked  forward  to  that 
most  impressive  and  solemn  act  of  the  Christian  faith  with  calm  and 
glad  anticipation.  The  old  man  thought  truly  and  justly,  that  few, 
if  any.  would  come  to  the  Manse,  after  having  heard  him  in  the  kirk, 
without  due  and  deep  reflection  ;  and,  therefore,  though  he  allowed 
6  to  pass  through  Ins  hands  without  strict  examination,  he 
spoke  to  them  all  benignly,  and  with  that  sort  of  paternal  pity 
which  a  religious  man,  about  to  leave  this  life,  feels  towards  all  his 
brethren  of  mankind,  who  are  entering  upon,  or  engaged  in,  its 
Bcenes  of  agitation,  trouble,  and  danger. 

( >n  one  of  those  evenings,  the  servant  showed  into  the  minister's 
study  ;i  tall,  bold-looking,  dark-visaged  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
who,  with  little  of  the  usual  courtesy,  advanced  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  somewhat  abruptly  declared  the  sacred  purpose  of  his 
visit.  But  before  he  could  receive  a  reply,  he  looked  around  and 
before  him;  and  there  was  something  so  solemn  in  the  old  minister's 
appearance,  as  he  sat  like  a  spirit,  with  his  unclouded  eyes  fixed 
upon  tie-  intruder,  that  that  person's  countenance  fell,  and  ins  heart 
was  involuntarily  knocking  against  his  side.  An  old  large  Bible, 
the  same  that  he  read  from  in  the  pulpit,  was  lying  open  before 
him.   One  glimmering  candle  showed  his  beautiful  and  silvery  locks 

falling  over  his  temples,  as  his  head  half  stooped  over  the  sacred 

page  ;  a  dead  Bilence  was  in  the  room  dedicated  to  meditation  and 

prayer  :  the  old  man,  it  was  known,  had  for  some  time  felt  himself 
to  be  dying,  and  had  spoken  of  the  Sacrament  of  this  summer  as 

the  l:i-,t  he  could  ever  hope  to  adminisler  ;  so  that  altogether,  in  the 

silem  uetiiy,  the  unworldliness  of  the  time,  the 

place,  and  the  being  before  Mm,  the  visitor  stood  like  one  abashed 
and  appalled  ;  and  bowing  more  reverently,  or  at  least  n  pectfully, 

he  said,  with  a  hurried  and  quivering  voire,  "Sir,  I  come  for  your 
sanction  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  our  Lord.  ' 

The  minister  motioned  to  him  with  his  hand  to  sit  down,  and  it 
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was  a  relief  to  the  trembling  man  to  do  so,  for  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  who,  he  felt,  saw  into  his  heart.  A  sudden  change, 
from  hardihood  to  terror,  took  place  within  his  dark  nature  ;  he 
wished  himself  out  of  the  insupportable  sanctity  of  that  breathless 
room  ;  and  a  remorse,  that  had  hitherto  slept,  or  been  drowned 
within  him,  now  clutched  his  heartstrings,  as  if  with  an  alternate 
-rasp  df  frost  and  tire,  and  made  his  knees  knock  against  each  other 
where  lie  sat,  and  his  face  pale  as  ashes. 

"  Norman  Adams,  saidst  thou  that  thou  wilt  take  into  that  hand, 
and  put  into  those  lips,  the  symbol  of  the  blood  that  was  shed  for 
sinners,  and  of  the  body  that  bowed  on  the  cross,  and  then  gave  up 
the  ghost  ?  If  so,  let  us  speak  together,  even  as  if  thou  wert  com- 
muning with  thine  own-  heart.  Never  again  may  I  join  in  that 
Sacrament,  for  the  hour  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  Say,  wilt  thou 
eat  and  drink  death  to  thine  immortal  soul1?" 

The  terrified  man  found  strength  to  rise  from  his  seat,  and  stag- 
gering towards  the  door,  said,  "  Pardon,  forgive  me  ! — I  am  not 
worthy." 

"  It  is  not  I  who  can  pardon,  Norman.  That  power  lies  not  with 
man ;  but  sit  down — you  are  deadly  pale — and  though,  I  fear,  an 
ill -living  and  a  dissolute  man,  greater  sinners  have  repented,  and 
been  saved.  Approach  not  now  the  table  of  the  Lord,  but  confess 
all  your  sins  before  him  in  the  silence  of  your  own  house,  and  upon 
your  naked  knees  on  the  stone-floor  every  morning  and  every  night ; 
and  if  this  you  do  faithfully,  humbly,  and  with  a  contrite  heart, 
come  to  me  again  when  the  Sacrament  is  over,  and  I  will  speak 
words  of  comfort  to  you  (if  then  I  am  able  to  speak),  if,  Norman,  it 
should  be  on  my  deathbed.  This  will  I  do  for  the  sake  of  thy  soul, 
and  for  the  sake  of  thy  father,  Norman,  whom  my  soul  loved,  and 
who  was  a  support  to  me  in  my  ministry  for  many  long  long  years, 
even  for  twoscore  and  ten,  for  we  were  at  school  together ;  and  had 
your  father  been  living  now,  he  would,  like  myself,  have  this  very 
day  finished  his  eighty-fifth  year.  I  send  you  not  from  me  in  anger, 
but  in  pity  and  love.  Go,  my  son,  and  this  very  night  begin  your 
repentance,  for  if  that  face  speak  the  truth,  your  heart  must  be  sorely 
charged." 

Just  as  the  old  man  ceased  speaking,  and  before  the  humble,  or 
at  least  affrighted  culprit  had  risen  to  go,  another  visitor  of  a  very 
different  kind  was  shown  into  the  room, — a  young  beautiful  girl, 
almost  shrouded  in  her  cloak,  with  a  sweet  pale  face,  on  which  sad- 
ness seemed  in  vain  to  strive  with  the  natural  expression  of  the 
happiness  of  youth. 

"  Mary  Simpson,"  said  the  kind  old  man,  as  she  stood  with  a 
timid  courtesy  near  the  door — "  Mary  Simpson,  approach,  and  re- 
ceive from  my  hands  the  token  for  which  thou  comest.  Well  dost 
thou  know  the  history  of  thy  Saviour's  life,  and  rejoicest  in  the  life 
ami  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.  Young  and  guile- 
1  ,  Mary,  art  thou,  and  dim  as  my  memory  now  is  of  many  things, 
yet  do  I  well  remember  the  evening,  when  first  beside  my  knee,  thou 
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heardst  read  how  the  divine  Infant  was  laid  in  a  manger — how  the 
wise  men  from  the  East  came  to  the  place  of  His  nativity — and  how 
the  angels  were  heard  singing  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  all  the  night 
long." 

Alas  !  every  word  that  had  thus  been  uttered  sent  a  pang  into 
the  poor  creature's  heart,  and,  without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the 
fioor,  and  in  a  voice  more  faint  and  hollow  than  belonged  to  one  so 
yi  >ung,  she  said,  "  0  sir  !  I  come  not  as  an  intending  communicant ; 
yet  the  Lord  my  God  knows  that  I  am  rather  miserable  than  guilty, 
and  In'  will  not  suffer  my  soul  to  perish,  though  a  baby  is  now  within 
me,  the  child  of  guilt,  and  sin,  and  horror.  This,  my  shame,  come  I 
i  tell  you  ;  but  for  the  father  of  my  babe  unborn,  cruel  though  he 
has  been  to  me— oh !  cruel,  cruel,  indeed — yet  shall  his  name  go 
down  with  me  in  silence  to  the  grave.  I  must  not,  must  not 
breathe  his  name  in  mortal  ears ;  but  I  have  looked  round  me  in 
the  wide  moor,  and  when  nothing  that  could  understand  was  by, 
nothing  living  but  birds,  and  bees,  and  the  sheep  I  was  herding, 
often  have  I  whispered  his  name  in  my  prayers,  and  beseeched  God 
and  Jesus  to  forgive  him  all  his  sins." 

At  these  words,  of  which  the  passionate  utterance  seemed  to  re- 
lieve her  heart,  and  before  the  pitying  and  bewildered  old  man  could 
reply,  Mary  Simpson  raised. her  eyes  from  the  fioor,  and,  fearing  to 
meet  the  face  of  the  minister,  which  had  heretofore  never  shone  upon 
her  but  with  smiles,  and  of  which  the  expected  frown  was  to  her 
altogether  insupportable,  she  turned  them  wildly  round  the  room, 
as  if  for  a  dark  resting-place,  and  beheld  Norman  Adams  rooted  to 
his  scat,  leaning  towards  her  with  his  white  ghastly  countenance, 
and  his  i  ftiii'-c  from  their  sockets,  seemingly  in  wrath,  agony, 

I.  ar,  and  remorse.  That  terrible  face  struck  poor  Mary  to  the  heart, 
and  she  sank  against  the  wall,  and  slipped  down,  shuddering,  upon 
a  chair. 

"  Norman  Adams,  I  am  old  and  weak,  but  do  you  put  your  arm 
round  that  poor  lost  creature,  and  keep  her  from  falling  down  on 
the  hard  floor.  I  hear  it  is  a  stormy  night,  and  she  has  walked  some 
miles  hither  ;  no  wonder  she  is  overcome.  You  have  heard  her 
confession,  but  it  was  not  meant  for  your  ear;  so,  till  I  see  you 
again,  say  nothing  of  what  you  have  now  heard." 

"0  ir !  a  cup  of  water,  for  my  blood  is  either  leaving  my  heart 
altogether,  or  it  is  drowning  it.  Your  voice,  sir,  is  going  far,  far 
away  from  me,  and  I  am  sinking  down.  Oh!  hold  me — hold  me 
up!  Is  it  a  pit  into  which  1  am  falling  t—  Saw  I  not  Norman 
Adams  I    Where  is  he  now  V 

The  poor  maiden  did  not  fall  off  the  chair,  although  Norman 
Ad. mi  supported  hernol  ;  hut  her  bead  lay  back  againsl  the  wall, 
and  a    igh,  long  and  dismal,  burst  from  Imt  bosom,  that  deeply 

!ted    the   old    man's    heart,  but   strilek   that   of  the   speechless  and 

motionli  w   inner  like  the  firsl  toll  of  the  prison  hell  thai  warns  the 
felon  to  leave  bis  eel]  and  come  forth  to  execution. 
The  minister  fixed  a  stern  eye  upon  Norman,  for,  from  the  poor 
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girl's  unconscious  words,  it  was  plain  that  he  was  the  guilty  wretch 
who  had  wrought  all  this  misery.  "You  knew,  did  you  not,  that 
she  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  sister  nor  brother,  scarcely  one 
relation  on  earth  to  care  for  or  watch  over  her ;  and  yet  you  have 
used  her  so  ?  If  her  beauty  was  a  temptation  unto  you,  did  not 
the  sweet  child's  innocence  touch  your  hard  and  selfish  heart  with 
pity  1  or  her  guilt  and  grief  must  surely  now  wring  it  with  remorse. 
Look  on  her— white— cold— breathless— still  as  a  corpse  ;  and  yet, 
thou  bold  bad  man,  thy  footsteps  would  have  approached  the  Table 
of  thy  Lord!" 

The  child  now  partly  awoke  from  her  swoon,  and  her  dim  opening 
eyes  met  those  of  Norman  Adams.  She  shut  them  with  a  shudder, 
and  said,  sickly  and  with  a  quivering  voice,  "  Oh  spare,  spare  me, 
Norman  !  Are  we  again  in  that  dark  fearful  wood  1  Tremble  not 
for  your  life  on  earth,  Norman,  for  never,  never  will  I  tell  to  mortal 
ears  that  terrible  secret ;  but  spare  me,  spare  me,  else  our  Saviour, 
with  all  His  mercy,  will  never  pardon  your  unrelenting  soul.  These 
are  cruel-looking  eyes  ;  you  will  not  surely  murder  poor  Mary  Simp- 
son, unhappy  as  she  is,  and  must  for  ever  be— yet  life  is  sweet ! 
She  beseeches  you  on  her  knees  to  spare  her  life  !"— and,  in  the  in- 
tense fear  of  fantasy,  the  poor  creature  struggled  off  the  chair,  and 
fell  down  indeed  in  a  heap  at  his  feet. 

"  Canst  thou  indeed  be  the  son  of  old  Norman  Adams,  the  indus- 
trious, the  temperate,  the  mild  and  the  pious— who  so  often  sat  in 
this  very  room,  which  thy  presence  has  now  polluted,  and  spake 
with  me  on  the  mysteries  of  life  and  of  death  1  Foul  ravisher,  what 
stayed  thy  hand  from  the  murder  of  that  child,  when  there  were 
none  near  to  hear  her  shrieks  in  the  dark  solitude  of  the  great  pine- 
wood  V  * 

Norman  Adams  smote  his  heart,  and  fell  down  too  on  his  knees 
beside  the  poor  ruined  orphan.  He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and, 
raising  her  from  the  floor,  said,  "No,  no,  my  sin  is  great,  too  great 
for  Heaven's  forgiveness ;  but,  0  sir  !  say  not— say  not  that  I  would 
have  murdered  her :  for,  savage  as  my  crime  was,  yet  may  God  judge 
me  less  terribly  than  if  I  had  taken  her  life." 
_  In  a  little  while  they  were  both  seated  with  some  composure,  and 
silence  was  in  the  room.  No  one  spoke,  and  the  old  grey-haired 
man  sat  with  eyes  fixed,  without  reading,  on  the  open  Bible.  At 
last  he  broke  silence  with  these  words  out  of  Isaiah,  that  seemed  to 
have  forced  themselves  on  his  heedless  eyes  :— "  Though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red 
like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool." 

Mary  Simpson  wept  aloud  at  these  words,  and  seemed  to  forget 
her  own  wrongs  and  grief  in  commiseration  of  the  agonies  of  remorse 
and  fear  that  were  now  plainly  preying  on  the  soul  of  the  guilty 
man.  "  I  forgive  you,  Norman,  and  will  soon  be  out  of  the  way,  no 
longer  to  anger  you  with  the  sight  of  me."  Then,  fixing  her  stream- 
ing eyes  on  the  minister,  she  besought  him  not  to  be  the  means  of 
bringing  him  to  punishment  and  a  shameful  death,  for  that  he  might 
repent,  and  live  to  be  a  good  man  and  respected  in  the  parish  ;  but 
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that  she  was  a  poor  orphan  for  whom  few  cared,  and  who,  when  dead, 
would  have  but  a  small  funeral. 

"  I  will  deliver  myself  up  into  the  hands  of  justice,"  said  the 
offender,  "for  I  do  not  deserve  to  live.  Mine  was  an  inhuman 
crime,  and  let  a  violent  and  shameful  death  be  my  doom." 

The  orphan  girl  now  stood  up  as  if  her  strength  had  been  restored, 
and,  stretching  out  her  hands  passionately,  with  a  flow  of  most 
affecting  and  beautiful  language,  inspired  by  a  meek,  single,  and 
sinless  heart,  that  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  utter  degradation 
and  wretchedness  befalling  any  one  of  the  rational  children  of  God, 
implored  and  beseeched  the  old  man  to  comfort  the  sinner  before 
them,  and  promise  that  the  dark  transaction  of  guilt  should  never 
leave  the  concealment  of  their  own  three  hearts.  "  Did  he  not  save 
the  lives  of  two  brothers  once  who  were  drowning  in  that  black 
mossy  loch,  when  their  own  kindred,  at  work  among  the  hay,  feared 
the  deep  sullen  water,  and  all  stood  aloof  shuddering  and  shaking, 
till  Norman  Adams  leapt  in  to  their  rescue,  and  drew  them  by  the 
dripping  hair  to  the  shore,  and  then  lay  down  beside  them  on  the 
heather,  as  like  to  death  as  themselves  1  I  myself  saw  it  done  :  I  my- 
self heard  their  mother  call  down  the  blessing  of  God  on  Norman's 
head,  and  then  all  the  haymakers  knelt  down  and  prayed.  When 
you,  on  the  Sabbath,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  that  they  were  saved, 
oh  !  kind  sir,  did  you  not  name,  in  the  full  kirk,  him  who,  under 
Providence,  did  deliver  them  from  death,  and  who,  you  said,  had 
thus  showed  himself  to  be  a  Christian  indeed  1  May  his  sin  against 
me  be  forgotten,  for  the  sake  of  those  two  drowning  boys,  and  their 
mother,  who  blesses  his  name  unto  this  day." 

From  a  few  questions  solemnly  asked,  and  solemnly  answered, 
the  minister  found  that  Norman  Adams  had  been  won  by  the  beauty 
and  Loveliness  of  this  poor  orphan  shepherdess,  as  he  had  sometimes 
spoken  to  her  when  sitting  on  the  hill-side  with  her  Hock,  but  that 
pride  had  prevented  him  from  ever  thinking  of  her  in  marriage.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  also  been  falsely  informed,  by  a  youth  whom 
Mary  disliked  for  his  brutal  and  gross  manners,  that  she  was  not  the 
innocent  girl  that  her  seeming  simplicity  denoted.  On  returning 
from  a  festive  meeting,  where  this  abject  person  had  made  many 
mean  insinuations  against  her  virtue,  Norman  Adams  met  her  re- 
turning to  her  master's  house,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  on  the 
f(  otpath  leading  through  a  lonely  wood  ;  and,  though  his  crime  was 
ofthe  deepesi  dye,  it  seemed  to  the  minister  of  the  religion  of  mercy 
tint,  by  repentance  and  belief  in  the  atonement  that  had  once  been 
made  for  Burners,  he  too  might  perhaps  hope  for  forgiveness  at  the 
throne  of  ( lod. 

'•  [warned  you,  miserable  man,  of  the  fatal  nature  of  sin,  when 
>'  broughl  a  trouble  over  your  countenance,  and  broke  in  upon 
the  peaceful  integrity  of  your  life.  Was  not  the  Bilence  of  the 
night  often  terrible  to  you,  when  you  were  alone  in  the  moors,  and 
tin  whisper  of  your  own  conscience  told  you,  that  every  wicked 
thought  was  Bacrilege  to  your  father's  dust?  Step  by  step,  and 
almosl  imperceptibly,  perhaps,  did  you  advance  upon  the  road  that 
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leadeth  to  destruction  ;  but  look  back  now,  and  what  a  long  dark 
journey  have  you  taken,  standing  as  you  are,  on  the  brink  of  ever- 
Lasting  death.  Once  you  were  kind,  gentle,  generous,  manly,  and 
free  :  I  nit  you  trusted  to  the  deceitfulness  of  your  own  heart;  you 
estranged  yourself  from  the  house  of  the  God  of  your  fathers,  and 
what  has  your  nature  done  for  you  at  last,  but  sunk  you  into  a 
wretch,  savage,  selfish,  cruel,  cowardly,  and  in  good  truth  a  slave? 
A  felon  are  you,  and  forfeited  to  the  hangman's  hands.  Look  on 
that  poor  innocent  child,  and  think  what  is  man  without  God. 
"What  would  you  give  now  if  the  last  three  years  of  your  reckless 
life  had  been  passed  in  a  dungeon  dug  deep  into  the  earth,  with 
hunger  and  thirst  gnawing  at  your  heart,  and  bent  down  under  a 
cartload  of  chains  %  Yet  look  not  so  ghastly,  for  I  condemn  you 
not  utterly  ;  nor,  though  I  know  your  guilt,  can  I  know  what  good 
may  yet  be  left  uncorrupted  and  unextinguished  in  your  soul. 
Kneel  not  to  me,  Norman  ;  fasten  not  so  your  eyes  upon  me ;  lift 
them  upwards,  and  then  turn  them  in  upon  your  own  heart,  for  the 
dreadful  reckoning  is  between  it  and  God." 

Mary  Simpson  had  now  recovered  all  her  strength,  and  she  knelt 
down  by  the  side  of  the  groaner.  Deep  was  the  pity  she  now  felt 
for  him,  who  to  her  had  shown  no  pity ;  she  did  not  refuse  to  lay 
her  right  arm  tenderly  upon  his  neck.  Often  had  she  prayed  to 
God  to  save  his  soul,  even  among  her  rueful  sobs  of  shame  in  the 
solitary  glens  ;  and  now  that  she  beheld  his  sin  punished  with  a 
remorse  more  than  he  could  bear,  the  orphan  would  have  willingly 
died  to  avert  from  his  prostrate  head  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty. 

The  old  man  wept  at  the  sight  of  so  much  innocence,  and  so 
much  guilt,  kneeling  together  before  God,  in  strange  union  and 
fellowship  of  a  common  being.  With  his  own  fatherly  arms  he 
lifted  up  the  orphan  from  her  knees,  and  said  :  "  Mary  Simpson,  my 
sweet  and  innocent  Mary  Simpson,  for  innocent  thou  art,  the  elders 
will  give  thee  a  token,  that  will,  on  Sabbath-day,  admit  thee  (not 
for  the  first  time,  though  so  young)  to  the  communion-table.  Fear 
not  to  approach  it ;  look  at  me,  and  on  my  face,  when  I  bless  the 
elements,  and  be  thou  strong  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord.  Norman 
Adams,  return  to  your  home.  Go  into  the  chamber  where  your 
father  died.  Let  your  knees  wear  out  the  part  of  the  floor  on  which 
he  kneeled.  It  is  somewhat  worn  already ;  you  have  seen  the  mark 
of  your  father's  knees.  Who  knows,  but  that  pardon  and  peace 
may  descend  from  Heaven  even  upon  such  a  sinner  as  thou  1  On 
none  such  as  thou  have  mine  eyes  ever  looked,  in  knowledge, 
among  all  those  who  have  lived  and  died  under  my  care,  for  three 
generations.  But  great  is  the  unknown  guilt  that  may  be  hidden 
even  in  the  churchyard  of  a  small  quiet  parish  like  this !  Dost 
thou  feel  as  if  God-forsaken  1  Or,  oh  !  say  it  unto  me,  canst  thou, 
my  poor  son,  dare  to  hope  for  repentance  ? 

The  pitiful  tone  of  the  old  man's  trembling  voice,  and  the  motion 
of  his  shaking  and  withered  hands,  as  he  lifted  them  up  almost  in 
an  attitude  of  benediction,  completed  the  prostration  of  that  sinner's 
spirit.     All  his  better  nature,  which  had  too  long  been  oppressed 
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under  scorn  of  holy  ordinances,  and  the  coldness  of  infidelity,  and 
the  selfishness  of  lawless  desires  that  insensibly  harden  the  heart 
they  do  not  dissolve,  now  struggled  to  rise  up  and  respect  its  rights. 
"  When  I  remember  what  I  once  was,  I  can  hope — when  I  think 
what  I  now  am,  I  only,  only  fear." 

A  storm  of  rain  and  wind  had  come  on,  and  Mary  Simpson  slept 
in  the  manse  that  night.  On  the  ensuing  Sabbath  she  partook  of 
the  Sacrament.  A  woeful  illness  fell  upon  Norman  Adams ;  and 
then  for  a  long  time  no  one  saw  him,  or  knew  where  he  had  gone. 
It  was  said  that  he  was  in  a  distant  city,  and  that  he  was  a  miser- 
able creature,  that  never  again  could  look  upon  the  sun.  But  it 
was  otherwise  ordered.  He  returned  to  his  farm,  greatly  changed 
in  face  and  person,  but  even  yet  more  changed  in  spirit. 

The  old  minister  had  more  days  allotted  to  him  than  he  had 
thought,  and  was  not  taken  away  for  some  summers.  Before  he 
died,  he  had  reason  to  know  that  Norman  Adams  had  repented  in 
tears  of  blood,  in  thoughts  of  faith,  and  in  deeds  of  charity  ;  and  he 
did  not  fear  to  admit  him,  too,  in  good  time,  to  the  holy  ordinance, 
along  with  Mary  Simpson,  then  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his 
children. 


THE  HEADSTONE. 

The  coffin  was  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  the  planks 
were  removed  from  the  heaped-up  brink,  the  first  rattling  clods  had 
struck  their  knell,  the  quick  shovelling  was  over,  and  the  long, 
broad,  skilfully  cut  pieces  of  turf  were  aptly  joined  together,  and 
trimly  laid  by  the  beating  spade,  so  that  the  newest  mound  in  the 
churchyard  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  that  were  grown 
over  by  the  undisturbed  grass  and  daisies  of  a  luxuriant  spring. 
The  burial  was  soon  over;  and  the  party,  with  one  consenting 
motion,  having  uncovered  their  heads  in  decent  reverence  of  the 
place  and  occasion,  were  beginning  to  separate,  and  about  to  leave 
tlic  churchyard.  Here,  sonic  acquaintances,  from  distant  parts  of 
tin'  parish,  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  each 
other  in  the  house  that  had  belonged  to  the  deceased,  nor  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hundred  yards  that  the  little  procession  had  to 
move  over  from  his  lied  to  his  grave,  were  shaking  hands,  quietly 
but  cheerfully,  and  maturing  after  the  welfare  of  each  others 
dies.  There,  a  small  knot  of  neighbours  were  speaking,  with- 
out i  ration,  of  the  respectable  character  which  the  deceased 
had  borne,  ami  mentioning  to  one  another  little  incidents  of  his 

lite,  some  i, I  id, ■mi  BO  remote  as  to  We  know  n  only  to  the  ^vry  headed 
persons  of  the  group;  while  a  tew  yards  further  removed  from  the 
spot,  weir  standing  together  parties  who  discussed  ordinary  con- 
cerns, altogether  unconnected  with  the  funeral,  Buch  as  the  state  of 
the  markets,  the   promise  0f  the  season,  or  change  of  tenants;  hut 
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still  with  a  sobriety  of  manner  and  voice,  that  was  insensibly  pro- 
duced  by  the  influence  of  the  simple  ceremony  now  closed,  by  the 
quiet  graves  around,  and  the  shadow  of  the  spire  and  grey  walls  of 
the  house  of  God. 

Two  men  yet  stood  together  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  with  coun- 
tenances  of  sincere  but  unimpassioned  grief.  They  were  Brothers, 
the  only  sons  of  him  who  had  been  buried.  And  there  was  some- 
thing in  their  situation  that  naturally  kept  the  eyes  of  many  directed 
upon  them,  for  a  longer  time,  and  more  intently,  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  there  been  nothing  more  observable  about  them 
than  the  common  symptoms  of  a  common  sorrow.  But  these  two 
Brothers,  who  were  now  standing  at  the  head  of  their  father's 
grave,  had  for  some  years  been  totally  estranged  from  each  other, 
and  the  only  words  that  had  passed  between  them,  during  all  that 
time,  had  been  uttered  within  a  few  days  past,  during  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  old  man's  funeral. 

No  deep  and  deadly  quarrel  was  between  these  Brothers,  and 
neither  of  them  could  distinctly  tell  the  cause  of  this  unnatural 
estrangement.  Perhaps  dim  jealousies  of  their  father's  favour — 
selfish  thoughts  that  will  sometimes  force  themselves  into  poor 
men's  hearts,  respecting  temporal  expectations — unaccommodating 
manners  on  both  sides — taunting  words  that  mean  little  when 
uttered,  but  which  rankle  and  fester  in  remembrance— imagined 
opposition  of  interests,  that,  duly  considered,  would  have  been 
found  one  and  the  same — these,  and  many  other  causes,  slight  when 
single,  but  strong  when  rising  up  together  in  one  baneful  band,  had 
gradually  but  fatally  infected  their  hearts,  till  at  last  they  who  in 
youth  had  been  seldom  separate,  and  truly  attached,  now  met  at 
market,  and,  miserable  to  say,  at  church,  with  dark  and  averted 
faces,  like  different  clansmen  during  a  feud. 

Surely  if  anything  could  have  softened  their  hearts  towards  each 
other,  it  must  have  been  to  stand  silently,  side  by  side,  while  the 
earth,  stones,  and  clods,  were  falling  down  upon  their  father's 
coffin.  And,  doubtless,  their  hearts  were  so  softened.  But  pride, 
though  it  cannot  prevent  the  holy  affections  of  nature  from  being 
felt,  may  prevent  them  from  being  shown  ;  and  these  two  Brothers 
stood  there  together,  determined  not  to  let  each  other  know  the 
mutual  tenderness  that,  in  spite  of  them,  was  gushing  up  in  their 
hearts,  and  teaching  them  the  -unconfessed  folly  and  wickedness  of 
their  causeless  quarrel. 

A  Headstone  had  been  prepared,  and  a  person  came  forward  to 
plant  it.  The  elder  Brother  directed  him  how  to  place  it— a  plain 
stone,  with  a  sand-glass,  skull,  and  cross-bones,  chiselled  not  rudely, 
and  a  few  words  inscribed.  The  younger  Brother  regarded  the 
operation  with  a  troubled  eye,  and  said  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
by  several  of  the  bystanders,  "  William,  this  was  not  kind  in  you  ; 
—you  should  have  told  me  of  this.  I  loved  my  father  as  well  as 
you  could  love  him.  You  were  the  elder,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
favourite  son ;  but  I  had  a  right  in  nature  to  have  joined  you  in 
ordering  this  headstone,  had  I  not  1 " 
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During  these  words,  the  stone  was  sinking  into  the  earth,  and 
many  persons  who  were  on  their  way  from  the  grave  returned. 
For  a  while  the  elder  Brother  said  nothing,  for  he  had  a  conscious- 
ness in  his  beart  that  he  ought  to  have  consulted  his  father's  son  in 
designing  this  last  becoming  mark  of  affection  and  respect  to  his 
memory ;  so  the  stone  was  planted  in  silence,  and  now  stood  erect, 
decently  and  simply  among  the  other  unostentatious  memorials  of 
the  humble  dead. 

The  inscription  merely  gave  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased, 
and  told  that  the  stone  had  been  erected  "  by  his  affectionate  sons." 
The  sight  of  these  words  seemed  to  soften  the  displeasure  of  the 
angry  man,  and  he  said,  somewhat  more  mildly,  "Yes,  we  were  his 
affectionate  sons,  and  since  my  name  is  on  the  stone,  I  am  satisfied, 
Brother.  We  have  not  drawn  together  kindly  of  late  years,  and 
perhaps  never  may ;  but  I  acknowledge  and  respect  your  worth ; 
and  here,  before  our  own  friends,  and  before  the  friends  of  our 
father,  with  my  foot  above  his  head,  I  express  my  willingness  to 
be  on  better  and  other  terms  with  you,  and  if  we  cannot  command 
love  in  our  hearts,  let  us,  at  least,  Brother,  bar  out  all  unkind- 
ness." 

The  minister,  who  had  attended  the  funeral,  and  had  something 
intrusted  to  him  to  say  publicly  before  he  left  the  churchyard,  now 
came  forward,  and  asked  the  elder  Brother  why  he  spake  not  regard- 
ing this  matter.  He  saw  that  there  was  something  of  a  cold  and 
sullen  pride  rising  up  in  his  heart — for  not  easily  may  any  man  hope 
to  dismiss  from  the  chamber  of  his  heart  even  the  vilest  guest,  if 
once  cherished  there.  With  a  solemn  and  almost  severe  air,  he  looked 
upon  the  relenting  man,  and  then,  changing  his  countenance  into 
serenity,  said  gently, 

"  Behold  how  good  a  thing  it  is, 
And  how  becoming  well, 
Together  such  as  brethren  are, 
In  unity  to  dwell." 

The  time,  the  place,  and  this  beautiful  expression  of  a  natural 
sentiment,  quite  overcame  a  heart  in  which  many  kind,  if  not  warm, 
affections  dwelt  ;  and  the  man  thus  appealed  to  bowed  down  his 
bead  and  wept. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Brother ;"  and  if  was  given,  while  a  murmur 
of  satisfaction  arose  from  all  present,  and  all  hearts  fell  kindlier  and 
more  humanely  towards  each  other. 

\  the  Brothers  Btood  fervently,  bui  composedly,  grasping  each 
other's  hands,  in  the  Little  hollow  that  lay  between  the  grave  of  i  heir 
mother,  long  since  dead,  and  thai  of  their  father,  whose  shroud  was 
I  still  from  the  fall  of  dust  to  dust,  the  minister  Btood 
beside  them  with  a  pleasanl  countenance,  and  said:  "I  must  fulfil 
the  p  I  made  to  your  father  on  his  deathbed.    I  must  read  to 

you  a  few  words  which  his  hand  wrote  at  an  hour  when  his  tongue 
denied  iti  office.  I  musl  i  o<  say  thai  you  did  your  duty  to  your  old 
father;  for  did  hi  doI  oftenb  eech  you,  aparl  from  one  another,  to 
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be  reconciled,  for  your  own  sakes  as  Christians,  for  his  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  mother  who  bare  you,  and,  Stephen,  who  died  that 
you  might  be  born  I  When  the  palsy  struck  him  for  the  last  time, 
you  were  both  absent,  nor  was  it  your  fault  that  you  were  not  beside 
the  old  man  when  he  died.  As  long  as  sense  continued  with  him 
here,  did  he  think  of  you  two,  and  of  you  two  alone.  Tears  were  in 
his  eyes  ;  I  saw  them  there,  and  on  his  cheek  too,  when  no  breath 
came  from  his  lips.  But  of  this  no  more.  He  died  with  this  paper 
in  his  hand  :  and  he  made  me  know  that  I  was  to  read  it  to  you  over 
his  grave.    I  now  obey  him. 

"  '  My  sons,  if  you  will  let  my  bones  lie  quiet  in  the  grave,  near  the 
dust  of  your  mother,  depart  not  from  my  burial  till,  in  the  name  of 
God  and  Christ,  you  promise  to  love  one  another  as  you  used  to  do. 
Dear  boys,  receive  my  blessing.' " 

Some  turned  their  heads  away  to  hide  the  tears  that  needed  not 
to  be  hidden, — and  when  the  Brothers  had  released  each  other  from 
a  long  and  sobbing  embrace,  many  went  up  to  them,  and  in  a  single 
word  or  two,  expressed  their  joy  at  this  perfect  reconcilement.  The 
Brothers  themselves  walked  away  from  the  churchyard,  arm-in-arm 
with  the  minister,  to  the  manse.  On  the  following  Sabbath  they  were 
seen  sitting  with  their  families  in  the  same  pew,  and  it  was  observed 
that  they  read  together  oft'  the  same  Bible  when  the  minister  gave  out 
the  text,  and  that  they  sang  together,  taking  hold  of  the  same  Psalm- 
Book.  The  same  Psalm  was  sung  (given  out  at  their  own  request), 
of  which  one  verse  had  been  repeated  at  their  father's  grave ;  a  larger 
sum  than  usual  was  on  that  Sabbath  found  in  the  plate  for  the  poor, 
for  Love  and  Charity  are  sisters.  And  ever  after,  both  during  the 
peace  and  the  troubles  of  this  life,  the  hearts  of  the  Brothers  were  as 
one,  and  in  nothing  were  they  divided. 


SUNSET  AND  SUNKISE. 

"  This  is  the  evening  on  which,  a  few  days  ago,  we  agreed  to  walk 
to  the  Bower  at  the  Waterfall,  and  look  at  the  perfection  of  a  Scottish 
sunset.  Everything  on  earth  and  heaven  seems  at  this  hour  as  beau- 
tiful as  our  souls  could  desire.  Come  then,  my  sweet  Anna,  come 
along,  for  by  the  time  we  have  reached  the  Bower,  with  your  gentle 
steps,  the  great  bright  orb  will  be  nearly  resting  its  rim  on  what  you 
call  the  Ruby  Mountain.  Come  along,  and  we  can  return  before  the 
dew  has  softened  a  single  ringlet  on  your  fair  forehead."  With  these 
words,  the  happy  husband  locked  kindly  within  his  own  the  arm  of 
his  young  English  wife  ;  and  even  in  the  solitude  of  his  unfrequented 
groves,  where  no  eye  but  his  own  now  beheld  her,  looked  with  pride 
on  the  gracefulness  and  beauty  that  seemed  so  congenial  with  the 
singleness  and  simplicity  of  her  soul. 
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They  reached  the  Bower  just  as  the  western  heaven  was  in  all  its 
glory.  To  them,  while  they  stood  together  gazing  on  that  glow  of 
tire  that  burns  without  consuming,  and  in  whose  mighty  furnace  the 
clouds  and  the  mountain-tops  are  but  as  embers,  there  seemed  to  exist 
no  sky  but  that  region  of  it  in  which  their  spirits  were  entranced. 
Their  eyes  saw  it — their  souls  felt  it ;  but  what  their  eyes  saw  or 
their  souls  felt  they  knew  not  in  the  mystery  of  that  magnificence. 
The  vast  black  bars — the  piled-up  masses  of  burnished  gold — the  beds 
of  softest  saffron  and  richest  purple,  lying  surrounded  with  contin- 
ually fluctuating  dyes  of  crimson,  till  the  very  sun  himself  was  for 
moments  unheeded  in  the  gorgeousness  his  light  had  created — the 
show  of  storm  but  the  feeling  of  calm  over  all  that  tumultuous,  yet 
settled  world  of  cloud,  that  had  come  floating  silently  and  majesti- 
cally together,  and  yet  in  one  little  hour  was  to  be  no  more  ; — what 
might  not  beings  endowed  with  a  sense  of  beauty,  and  greatness,  and 
love,  and  fear,  and  terror,  and  eternity,  feel  when  drawing  their  breath 
together,  and  turning  their  steadfast  eyes  on  each  other's  faces,  in 
such  a  scene  as  this  1 

But  from  these  high  and  bewildering  imaginations,  their  souls  re- 
turned insensibly  to  the  real  world  in  which  their  life  lay  ;  and,  still 
feeling  the  presence  of  that  splendid  sunset,  although  now  they 
looked  not  towards  it,  they  let  their  eyes  glide,  in  mere  human  hap- 
piness, over  the  surface  of  the  inhabited  earth.  The  green  fields,  that 
in  all  varieties  of  form  lay  stretching  out  before  them,  the  hedgerows 
of  hawthorn  and  sweetbrier,  the  humble  coppices,  the  stately  groves, 
and  in  the  distance,  the  dark  pine-forest  loading  the  mountain-side, 
all  their  own — and  so,  too,  were  a  hundred  cottages,  on  height 
or  hollow,  shelterless  or  buried  in  shelter,  and  all  alike  dear  to  their 
humble  inmates,  on  neemint  of  their  cheerfulness  or  their  repose. 
(  tod  had  given  to  them  this  bright  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  earth, 
and  he  had  given  them  along  with  it  hearts  and  souls  to  feel  and 
understand  in  what  lay  the  worth  of  the  gift,  and  to  enjoy  it  with  a 
deep  and  thoughtful  gratitude 

"AH  hearts  bless  you,  Anna  ;  anddo  you  know  that  the  Shepherd 
1  .  whom  we  once  visited  in  his  shieling,  has  composed  a  Gaelic 
song  on  our  marriage,  and  it  is  now  sung  by  many  a  pretty  Highland 
girl,  liot  li  in  cottage  and  on  bill-side.  They  wondered,  it  is  said,  why 
i  add  have  broughl  them  an  English  lady;  but  that  was  before 
they  saw  your  face,  or  beard  bow  sweet  may  lie.  an  English  voice  even 
to  a  Highland  ear.  They  love  you,  Anna  ;  they  would  die  for  you, 
Anna  ;  tor  they  have  seen  you  with  your  sweet  body  in  silk  and  satin, 
with  a  jewel  on  your  forehead  and  pearls  in  your  bair,  moving  to  music 
in'  husband's  hereditary  ball  ;  and  i  lay  have  seen  you,  too,  in  rus- 
u'li  and  ringlets  unadorned,  in  their  own  smoky  cottages,  blithe 
and  tree  as  Borne  native  shepherdess  of  the  hills.  To  the  joyful  and 
the  Borrowful  art  thou  alike  dear;  and  all  my  tenantry  are  rejoiced 
when  you  appear,  whether  on  your  palfrey  on  the  heather,  or  walking 
through  the  hay  or  harvesl  field,  or  sitting  by  the  bed  <»f  siekness, 
or  welcoming,  with  a  gentle  stateliness,  the  old  withered  mountaineer 
to  his  chieftain's  gate. 
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The  tears  fell  from  the  lady's  eyes  at  these  kind,  loving,  and  joyful 
words  ;  and,  with  a  sob,  she  leaned  her  eheek  on  her  husband's  bosom. 

"  Oh  !  why — why  should  I  be  sad  in  the  nhdst  of  the  undeserved 
goodness  of  God  ?  Sinee  the  furthest  back  time  I  recolleet  in  the 
darkness  of  infancy,  I  have  been  perfectly  happy.  I  have  never  lost 
any  dear  friend,  as  so  many  others  have  done.  My  father  and  mother 
live,  and  love  me  well ;  blessings  be  upon  them  now,  and  for  ever ! 
You  love  me,  and  that  so  tenderly,  that  at  times  my  heart  is  like  to 
break.  But,  my  husband — forgive  me — pity  me — but  upbraid  me 
not,  when  I  tell  you  that  my  soul  of  late  has  often  fainted  within  me, 
as  now  it  does — for  oh  !  husband  !  husband  !  the  fear  of  death  is  upon 
me ;  and  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  mountain,  I  thought  that  moment 
of  a  large  burial-place,  and  the  vault  in  which  I  am  to  be  interred." 

These  words  gave  a  shock  to  her  husband's  heart,  and  for  a  few 
moments  he  knew  not  how  to  cheer  and  comfort  her.  Almost  before 
he  could  speak,  and  while  he  was  silently  kissing  her  forehead,  his 

foung  wife,  somewhat  more  composedly,  said,  "  I  strive  against  it — 
close  my  eyes  to  contain — to  crush  the  tears  that  I  feel  gushing  up 
from  my  stricken  heart ;  but  they  force  their  way  through,  and  my 
face  is  often  ruefully  drenched  in  solitude.  Well  may  I  weep  to  leave 
this  world — thee — my  parents — the  rooms  in  which,  for  a  year  of  per- 
fect bliss,  I  have  walked,  sat,  or  slept  in  thy  bosom — all  these  beauti- 
ful woods,  and  plains,  and  hills,  which  I  have  begun  to  feel  every  day 
more  and  more  as  belonging  unto  me,  because  I  am  thy  wife.  But, 
husband  !  beyond,  far,  far  beyond  them  all,  except  him  of  whose  blood 
it  is,  do  I  weep  to  leave  our  baby  that  is  now  unborn.  May  it  live  to 
comfort  you — to  gladden  your  eyes  when  I  am  gone — yea,  to  bring 
tears  sometimes  into  them,  when  its  face  or  form  may  chance  to  re- 
member you  of  the  mother  who  bore  it,  and  died  that  it  might  see 
the  day." 

The  lady  rose  up  with  these  words  from  her  husband's  bosom , 
and  as  a  sweet  balmy  whispering  breath  of  wind  came  from  the  broom 
on  the  river's  bank,  and  fanned  her  cheeks,  she  seemed  to  revive  from 
that  desponding  dream  ;  and,  with  a  faint  smile,  looked  all  round 
the  sylvan  bower.  The  cheerful  hum  of  the  bees,  that  seemed  to  be 
hastening  their  work  among  the  honey-flowers  before  the  fall  of  dark — 
the  noise  of  the  river  that  had  been  unheard  while  the  sun  was  set- 
ting— the  lowing  of  the  kine  going  leisurely  homewards  before  their 
infant  drivers — and  the  loud  lofty  song  of  the  blackbird  in  his  grove — 
these,  and  a  thousand  other  mingling  influences  of  nature,  touched 
her  heart  with  joy  and  her  eyes  became  altogether  free  from  tears. 
Her  husband,  who  had  been  deeply  affected  by  words  so  new  to  him 
from  her  lips,  seized  these  moments  of  returning  peace  to  divert  her 
thoughts  entirely  from  such  causeless  terrors.  "  To  this  bower  I 
brought  you  to  show  you  what  a  Scottish  landscape  was,  the  day 
alter  our  marriage  ;  and  from  that  hour  to  this,  every  look,  smile, 
word,  and  deed  of  thine,  has  been  after  my  own  heart,  except  these 
foolish  tears.  But  the  dew  will  soon  be  on  the  grass — so  come,  my 
beloved — nay,  I  will  not  stir  unless  you  smile.  There,  Anna !  you 
are  your  beautiful  self  again !"  And  they  returned  cheerful  and  laugh- 
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ing  to  the  Hall  ;"the  lady's  face  being  again  as  bright  as  if  a  tear  had 
never  dimmed  its  beauty.  The  glory  of  the  sunset  was  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  sweet,  fair,  pensive  silence  of  the  twilight,  now  fast 
glimmering  on  to  one  of  those  clear  summer  nights  which  divide, 
for  a  few  hours,  one  day  from  another  with  their  transitory  pomp 
of  stars. 

Before  midnight,  all  who  slept  awoke.  It  was  hoped  that  an  heir 
was  about  to  be  born  to  that  ancient  house  ;  and  there  is  something 
in  the  dim  and  solemn  reverence  which  invests  an  unbroken  line  of 
ancestry,  that  blends  easily  with  those  deeper  and  more  awful  feelings 
with  which  the  birth  of  a  human  creature,  in  all  circumstances,  is 
naturally  regarded.  Tenderly  beloved  by  all  as  this  young  and 
beautiful  lady  was,  who,  coming  a  stranger  among  them,  and  as  they 
felt  from  another  land,  had  inspired  them  insensibly  with  a  sort  of 
pity  mingling  with  their  pride  in  her  loveliness  and  virtue,  it  may 
well  be  thought  that  now  the  house  was  agitated,  and  that  its  agitation 
was  soon  spread  from  cottage  to  cottage,  to  a  great  distance  round. 
Many  a  prayer,  therefore,  was  said  for  her  ;  and  God  wras  beseeched 
soon  to  make  her,  in  his  mercy,  a  joyful  mother.  No  fears,  it  was 
said,  were  entertained  for  the  lady's  life ;  but  after  some  hours  of 
intolerable  anguish  of  suspense,  her  husband,  telling  an  old  servant 
whither  he  had  gone,  walked  out  into  the  open  air,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  sat  down  on  a  tombstone,  without  knowing  that  he  had 
entered  the  little  churchyard,  which,  with  the  parish  church,  was 
within  a  few  fields  and  groves  of  the  house.  He  looked  around  him  : 
and  nothing  but  graves— graves — graves.  "This  stone  was  erected 
by  her  husband  in  memory  of  Agnes  Ilford,  an  Englishwoman,  who 
died  in  childbed,  aged  nineteen."  The  inscription  was,  every  letter 
of  it,  distinctly  legible  in  the  moonlight ;  and  he  held  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  it,  reading  it  over  and  over  with  a  shudder  ;  and  then  rising  up 
and  hurrying  out  of  the  churchyard,  he  looked  back  from  the  gate, 
and  thought  he  saw  a  female  figure  all  in  white,  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms,  gliding  noiselessly  over  the  graves  and  tombstones.  But 
he  looked  more  steadfastly— and  it  was  nothing.  He  knew  it  was 
nothing;  but  he  was  terrified,  and  turned  his  face  away  from  the 
churchyard  The  old  servant  advanced  towards  him,  and  he  feared 
to  look  him  in  the  face,  lest  he  should  know  that  his  wife  was  a 
i  <se. 

rfldfe  or  death  J  "  at  length  he  found  power  to  utter.  "  My  hon- 
oured lady  lives,  but  her  son  breathed  only  a  few  gasps — no  heir,  DO 
heir :    i  was  sent  to  tell  you  to  come  quickly  to  my  lady's  chamber." 

In  b  moment  the  old  man  was  alone,  for,  recovering  from  the  tor- 
pidity of  fear,  his  master  had  tlown  off  like,  an  arrow,  and  now  with 

soft  footsteps  was  stealing  along  the  corridor  towards  the  d of  his 

wife's  apartment  But  as  he  stood  within  a  few  steps  of  it.  com- 
posing bifl  countenance,  and  strengthening  his  heart  to  behold  his 
beloved  Anna  Lying  exhausted,  and  too  probably  ill,  ill  indeed,-  his 
own  mother,  likr  a  shadow,  came  out  of  the  room,  and  not  knowing 

that  she  was  seen,  clasped  bet  hands  together  upon  ber  breast,  and 
lifting  up  her  eyes  with  an  expression  01  despair,  exclaimed,  as  in  a 

VOL.    XL  C 
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petition  to  God,  "  Oh  !  my  poor  son  ! — my  poor  son !  what  will  be- 
come of  him  !"  She  looked  forward,  and  there  was  her  son  before 
her,  with  a  face  like  ashes,  tottering  and  speechless.  She  embraced 
ami  supported  him — the  old  and  feeble  supported  the  young  and  the 
strong.  "  I  am  blind,  and  must  feel  my  way  ;  but  help  me  to  the 
bedsme  that  I  may  sit  down  and  kiss  my  dead  wife.  I  ought  to 
have  been  there,  surely,  when  she  died." 

The  lady  was  dying,  but  not  dead.  It  was  thought  that  she  was 
insensible,  but  when  her  husband  said,  "Anna— Anna!"  she  fixed 
her  hitherto  unnoticing  eyes  upon  his  face,  and  moved  her  lips  as  if 
sj leaking,  but  no  words  were  heard.  He  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  then  there  was  a  smile  over  all  her  face,  and  one 
word,  "  Farewell !"  At  that  faint  and  loving  voice  he  touched  her 
lips  with  his,  and  he  must  then  have  felt  her  parting  breath ;  for 
when  he  again  looked  on  her  face,  the  smile  upon  it  was  more  deep, 
placid,  steadfast,  than  any  living  smile,  and  a  mortal  silence  was  on 
her  bosom  that  was  to  move  no  more. 

They  sat  together,  he  and  his  mother,  looking  on  the  young,  fair, 
and  beautiful  dead.  Sometimes  he  was  distracted,  and  paced  the 
room  raving,  and  with  a  black  and  gloomy  aspect.  Then  he  sat  down 
perfectly  composed,  and  looked  alternately  on  the  countenance  of  his 
young  wife,  bright,  blooming,  and  smiling  in  death  ;  and  on  that  of 
his  old  mother,  pale,  withered,  and  solemn  in  life.  As  yet  he  had  no 
distinct  thoughts  of  himself.  Overwhelming  pity  for  one  so  young, 
so  good,  so  beautiful,  and  so  happy,  taken  suddenly  away,  possessed 
his  disconsolate  soul ;  and  he  would  have  wept  with  joy  to  see  her 
restored  to  life,  even  although  he  were  to  live  with  her  no  more, 
though  she  were  utterly  to  forget  him  ;  for  what  would  that  be  to 
him,  so  that  she  were  but  alive  !  He  felt  that  he  could  have  borne  to 
be  separated  from  her  by  seas,  or  by  a  dungeon's  walls  ;  for  in  the 
strength  of  his  love  he  would  have  been  happy,  knowing  that  she 
was  a  living  being  beneath  Heaven's  sunshine.  But  in  a  few  days 
is  she  to  be  buried  ! — And  then  was  he  forced  to  think  upon  himself, 
and  his  utter  desolation,  changed  in  a  few  hours  from  a  too  perfect 
happiness,  into  a  wretch  whose  existence  was  an  anguish  and  a  curse. 

At  last  he  could  not  sustain  the  sweet,  sad,  beautiful  sight  of  that 
which  was  now  lying  stretched  upon  his  marriage-bed  ;  and  he  found 
himself  passing  along  the  silent  passages,  with  faint  and  distant 
lamentations  meeting  his  ear,  but  scarcely  recognised  by  his  mind, 
until  he  felt  the  fresh  air,  and  saw  the  grey  dawn  of  morning. 
Slowly  and  unconsciously  he  passed  on  into  the  woods,  and  walked 
on  and  on,  without  aim  or  object,  through  the  solitude  of  awakening 
nature.  He  heard  or  heeded  not  the  wide-ringing  songs  of  all  the 
happy  birds ;  he  saw  not  the  wildflowers  beneath  his  feet,  nor  the 
dew  diamonds  that  glittered  on  every  leaf  of  the  motionless  trees. 
The  ruins  of  a  lonely  hut  on  the  hill-side  were  close  to  him,  and  he 
sat  down  in  stupefaction,  as  if  he  had  been  an  exile  in  some  foreign 
country.  He  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  the  sun  was  rising,  so  that  all 
the  eastern  heaven  was  tinged  with  the  beautifulncss  of  joy.    The 
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turrets  of  his  own  ancestral  mansion  were  visible  among  the  dark 
umbrage  of  its  ancient  grove  :  fair  were  the  lawns  and  fields  that 
stretched  away  from  it  towards  the  orient  light,  and  one  bright  bend 
of  the  river  kindled  up  the  dim  scenery  through  which  it  rolled.  His 
own  family  estate  was  before  his  eyes,  and  as  the  thought  rose  with- 
in his  heart,  "  All  that  I  see  is  mine,"  yet  felt  he  that  the  poorest 
beggar  was  richer  far  than  he,  and  that  in  one  night  he  had  lost  all 
that  was  worth  possessing.  He  saw  the  church  tower,  and  thought 
upon  the  place  of  graves.  "  There  will  she  be  buried, — there  will 
she  be  buried,"  he  repeated  with  a  low  voice,  while  a  groan  of  mortal 
misery  startled  the  little  moss-wren  from  a  crevice  in  the  ruin.  He 
rose  up,  and  the  thought  of  suicide  entered  into  his  sick  heart.  He 
gazed  on  the  river,  and  murmuring  aloud  in  his  hopeless  wretched- 
ness, said,  "  Why  should  I  not  sink  into  a  pool  and  be  drowned  1 
But  oh  !  Anna,  thou  who  wert  so  meek  and  pure  on  earth,  and  who 
art  now  bright  and  glorious  in  heaven,  what  would  thy  sainted  and 
angelic  spirit  feel  if  I  were  to  appear  thus  lost  and  wicked  at  the 
judgment-seat?" 

A  low  voice  reached  his  ear,  and,  looking  round,  he  beheld  his  old, 
faithful,  white-headed  servant  on  his  knees— him  who  had  been  his 
father's  foster-brother,  and  who,  in  the  privilege  of  age  and  fidelity 
and  love  to  all  belonging  to  that  House,  had  followed  him  unre- 
garded— had  watched  him  as  he  wrung  his  hands,  and  had  been 
praying  for  him  to  God  while  he  continued  sitting  in  that  dismal 
trancr  upon  that  mouldering  mass  of  ruins.   "  Oh  !  my  young  master, 

Eardoo  me  for  being  here.— I  wished  not  to  overhear  your  words; 
ut  to  mi'  you  have  ever  been  kind,  even  as  a  son  to  his  father. — 
I  !ome,  then,  with  the  old  man,  back  into  the  Hall,  and  forsake  not 
your  mother  who  is  sore  afraid." 

They  returned,  without  speaking,  down  the  glens,  and  through  the 
old  woods,  and  the  door  was  shut  upon  them.  Days  and  nights 
'1  on,  and  then  a  bell  tolled;  and  the  churchyard,  that  had 
Bounded  to  many  feet,  was  again  silent.  The  woods  around  the  Hall 
were  loaded  with  their  summer  glories;  the  river  flowed  on  in  its 
brightness  ;  the  smoke  rose  up  to  Heaven  from  the  quiet  cottages  ; 
and  nature  continued  the  same-  bright,  fragrant,  beautiful,  and 
happy.    Bui  the  Hall  stood  uninhabited  ;  the  rich  furniture  now  felt 

the  dust,  ;  and   there  were  none  to  e;a/e  on  the  pictures  that  graced 

the  walls.  Ee  who  had  been  thus  Bereaved  went  across  sees  to  dis- 
tant countries,  from  which  his  tenantry,  for  three  springs,  expected 
his  return  :  but  their  expectations  were  uever  realised,  for  he  died 
abroad  _  Bis  remains  were  broughl  borne  to  Scotland,  according  to  a 
request  in  his  will,  to  be  laid  by  those  of  his  wile  ;  and  now  the}  r<  t 
ide  the  Bame  simple  Monument. 
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TIIE  LOVER'S  LAST  VISIT. 

Tn  B  window  of  the  lonely  cottage  of  Hilltop  was  beaming  far  above 
the  highest  birch  wood,  seeming  to  travellers  at  a  distance  in  the  long 
valley  below,  who  knew  it  not,  to  be  a  star  in  the  sky.  A  bright 
fire  was  in  the  kitchen  of  that  small  tenement  ;  the  floor  was 
washed,  swept,  and  sanded,  and  not  a  footstep  had  marked  its  per- 
fect neatness;  a  small  table  was  covered,  near  the  ingle,  with  a 
snow-white  cloth,  on  which  was  placed  a  frugal  evening  meal ;  and 
in  happy  but  pensive  mood  sat  there  all  alone  the  Woodcutter's  only 
daughter,  a  comely  and  gentle  creature,  if  not  beautiful ;  such  an  one 
as  diffuses  plejisure  round  her  in  the  hay-field,  and  serenity  over  the 
seat  in  which  she  sits  attentively  on  the  Sabbath,  listening  to  the 
word  of  God,  or  joining  with  mellow  voice  in  His  praise  and  worship. 
On  this  night  she  expected  a  visit  from  her  lover,  that  they  might 
fix  their  marriage-day ;  and  her  parents,  satisfied  and  happy  that 
their  child  was  about  to  be  wedded  to  a  respectable  shepherd,  had 
gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  nearest  neighbour  in  the  glen. 

A  feeble  and  hesitating  knock  was  at  the  door,  not  like  the  glad 
and  joyful  touch  of  a  lover's  hand ;  and  cautiously  opening  it,  Mary 
Eobinson  beheld  a  female  figure  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  with  her 
face  concealed  in  a  black  bonnet.  The  stranger,  whoever  she  might 
be,  seemed  wearied  and  worn  out,  and  her  feet  bore  witness  to  a  long 
day's  travel  across  the  marshy  mountains.  Although  she  could 
scarcely  help  considering  her  an  unwelcome  visitor  at  such  an  hour, 
yet  Mary  had  too  much  sweetness  of  disposition — too  much  huma- 
nity, not  to  request  her  to  step  forward  into  the  hut ;  for  it  seemed 
as  if  the  wearied  woman  had  lost  her  way,  and  had  come  towards  the 
shining  window  to  be  put  right  upon  her  journey  to  the  low  country. 
The  stranger  took  off  her  bonnet  on  reaching  the  fire  ;  and  Mary 
Eobinson  beheld  the  face  of  one  whom,  in  youth,  she  had  tenderly 
loved  ;  although,  for  some  years  past,  the  distance  at  which  they  lived 
from  each  other  had  kept  them  from  meeting,  and  only  a  letter  or 
two,  written  in  their  simple  way,  had  given  them  a  few  notices  of 
each  other's  existence.  And  now  Mary  had  opportunity,  in  the  first 
speechless  gaze  of  recognition,  to  mark  the  altered  face  of  her  friend, 
— and  her  heart  was  touched  with  an  ignorant  compassion.  "  For 
mercy's  sake  !  sit  down,  Sarah !  and  tell  me  what  evil  has  befallen 
you  ;  for  you  are  as  white  as  a  ghost.  Fear  not  to  confide  anything 
to  my  bosom  ;  we  have  herded  sheep  together  on  the  lonesome  braes 
— we  have  stripped  the  bark  together  in  the  more  lonesome  woods  • 
-we  have  played,  laughed,  sung,  danced  together  ;-we  have  talked 
merrily  and  gaily,  but  innocently  enough  surely,  of  sweethearts  to- 
gether ;  and,  Sarah,  graver  thoughts,  too,  have  we  shared,  for  when 
your  poor  brother  died  away  like  a  frosted  flower,  I  wept  as  if  I  had 
been  his  sister  ;  nor  can  I  ever  be  so  happy  in  this  world  as  to  for- 
get him.  Tell  me,  my  friend,  why  are  you  here  1  and  why  is  your 
sweet  face  so  ghastly  V 
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The  heart  of  this  unexpected  visitor  died  within  her  at  these 
kind  and  affectionate  inquiries.  For  she  had  come  on  an  errand  that 
was  likely  to  dash  the  joy  from  that  happy  countenance.  Her  heart 
upbraided  her  with  the  meanness  of  the  purpose  for  which  she  had 
paid  this  visit ;  but  that  was  only  a  passing  thought ;  for  was  she, 
innocent  and  free  from  sin,  to  submit,  not  only  to  desertion,  but  to 
disgrace,  and  not  trust  herself  and  her  wrongs,  and  her  hopes  of 
redress,  to  her  whom  she  loved  as  a  sister,  and  whose  generous 
nature,  she  well  knew,  not  even  love,  the  changer  of  so  many  things, 
could  change  utterly ;  though,  indeed,  it  might  render  it  colder  than 
of  old  to  the  anguish  of  a  female  friend  1 

"  Oh !  Mary,  I  must  speak — yet  must  my  words  make  you  grieve, 
far  less  for  me  than  for  yourself.  Wretch  that  I  am — I  bring  evil 
tidings  into  the  dwelling  of  my  dearest  friend  !  These  ribbons — they 
are  worn  for  his  sake — they  become  well,  as  he  thinks,  the  auburn  of 
your  bonny  hair  ; — that  blue  gown  is  wore  to-night  because  he  likes 
it ; — but,  Mary,  will  you  curse  me  to  my  face,  when  I  declare  before 
the  God  that  made  us,  that  that  man  is  pledged  unto  me  by  all  that 
is  sacred  between  mortal  creatures ;  and  that  I  have  here  in  my 
bosom  written  promises  and  oaths  of  love  from  him  who,  I  was  this 
morning  told,  is  in  a  few  days  to  be  thy  husband  ?  Turn  me  out  of 
the  hut  now  if  you  choose,  and  let  me,  if  you  choose,  die  of  hunger 
and  fatigue  in  the  woods  where  we  have  so  often  walked  together  ; 
for  such  death  would  be  mercy  to  me,  in  comparison  with  your  mar- 
riage with  him  who  is  mine  for  ever,  if  there  oe  a  God  who  heeds  the 
oaths  of  the  cnatuns  He  has  made." 

Mary  Robinson  had  led  a  happy  life,  but  a  life  of  quiet  thoughts, 
tranquil  hopes,  and  meek  desires.  Tenderly  and  truly  did  she  love 
the  man  to  whom  she  was  now  betrothed ;  but  it  was  because  she  had 
thought  him  gentle,  manly,  upright,  sincere,  and  one  that  feared  God. 
His  character  was  unimpeached, — to  her  his  behaviour  had  always 
been  fond,  affectionate,  and  respectful ;  that  he  was  a  fine-looking 
man,  and  could  show  himself  among  the  best  of  the  country  round  at 
church,  and  market,  and  fair-day,  she  saw  and  felt  with  pleasure  and 
with  pride.  But  in  the  heart  of  this  poor,  humble,  contented,  and 
pious  girl,  love  was  not  a  violent  passion,  but  an  affection  sweet 
ami  profound.  She  looked  forward  to  her  marriage  with  a  joyful 
ttenesa,  knowing  that  she  would  have  to  toil  for  her  family,  if 
•  with  children  ;  but  happy  in  the  thought  of  keeping  her  hus- 
band's house  clean,  of  preparing  his  frugal  meals,  and  welcoming  him 
when  wearied  at  night  to  her  faithful,  and  affectionate,  and  grateful 

bosom. 

At  first,  perhaps,  a  slight  flush  of  anger  towards  Sarah  tinged  her 
cheek  ;  then  followed  in  quick  succession,  or  all  blended  together  in 

one  sickening   pang,  fear,  disappointment,  the   sense  of  wrong,  and 

the  cruel  pain  ofdisesteeming  and  despising  one  on  whom  her  heart, 
had  rested  with  all  its  best  and  purest  affections.  Hut  though  there 
between  many  feelings  in  her  heart,  her  resolu- 
tion was  form*  d  during  that  very  COnfiid  ;  and  she  said  within  her- 
self, "  If  it  be  even  so,  neither  v.  ill  I  bi  so  unjust  as  to  deprive  poor 
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Sarah  of  the  man  who  ought  to  marry  her,  nor  will  I  be  so  mean  and 
low-spirited,  poor  as  I  am,  and  dear  as  he  has  been  unto  me,  as  to 
become  his  wife." 

While  these  thoughts  were  calmly  passing  in  the  soul  of  this  mag- 
nanimous girl,  all  her  former  affection  for  Sarah  revived  ;  and,  as  she 
sighed  for  herself,  she  wept  aloud  for  her  friend.  "  Be  quiet,  be 
quiet,  Sarah,  and  sob  not  so  as  if  your  heart  were  breaking.  It  need 
not  be  thus  with  you.  Oh  !  sob  not  so  sair  !  You  surely  have  not 
walked  in  this  one  day  from  the  heart  of  the  parish  of  Montrath  1 " 
— "  I  have  indeed  done  so,  and  I  am  as  weak  as  the  wreathed  snaw. 
God  knows,  little  matter  if  I  should  die  away  ;  for,  after  all,  I  fear 
he  will  never  think  of  me  for  his  wife,  and  you,  Mary,  will  lose  a 
husband  with  whom  you  would  have  been  happy.  I  feel,  after  all, 
that  I  must  appear  a  mean  wretch  in  your  eyes." 

There  was  silence  between  them  ;  and  Mary  Robinson,  looking  at 
the  clock,  saw  that  it  wanted  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
the  time  of  tryst.  "  Give  me  the  oaths  and  promises  you  mentioned, 
out  of  your  bosom,  Sarah,  that  I  may  show  them  to  Gabriel  when  he 
comes.  And  once  more  I  promise,  by  all  the  sunny  and  all  the  snowy 
days  we  have  sat  together  in  the  same  plaid  on  the  hill-side,  or  in  the 
lonesome  charcoal  plots  and  nests  o'  green  in  the  woods,  that  if  my 
Gabriel — did  I  say  my  Gabriel? — has  forsaken  you  and  deceived  me 
thus,  never  shall  his  lips  touch  mine  again — never  shall  he  put  ring 
on  my  finger — never  shall  this  head  lie  in  his  bosom — no,  never, 
never  ;  notwithstanding  all  the  happy,  too  happy  hours  and  days  I 
have  been  with  him,  near  or  at  a  distance — on  the  corn-rig — among 
the  meadow-hay — in  the  singing-school — at  harvest-home— in  this 
room,  and  in  God's  own  house.  So  help  me  God,  but  I  will  keep 
this  vow!" 

Poor  Sarah  told,  in  a  few  hurried  words,  the  story  of  her  love  and 
desertion— how  Gabriel,  whose  business  as  a  shepherd  often  took 
him  into  Montrath  parish,  had  wooed  her,  and  fixed  everything 
about  their  marriage,  nearly  a  year  ago.  But  that  he  had  become 
causelessly  jealous  of  a  young  man  whom  she  scarcely  knew ;  had  ac- 
cused her  of  want  of  virtue,  and  for  many  months  had  never  once  come 
to  see  her.  "  This  morning,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  for  a  certainty, 
from  one  who  knew  Gabriel  well  and  all  his  concerns,  that  the  banns 
had  been  proclaimed  in  the  church  between  him  and  you  ;  and  that 
in  a  day  or  two  you  were  to  be  married.  And  though  I  felt  drown- 
ing, I  determined  to  make  a  struggle  for  my  life — for  oh  !  Mary,  Mary, 
my  heart  is  not  like  your  heart ;  it  wants  your  wisdom,  your  meek- 
ness, your  piety ;  and  if  I  am  to  lose  Gabriel,  will  I  destroy  my 
miserable  life,  and  face  the  wrath  of  God  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
sinners." 

At  this  burst  of  passion  Sarah  hid  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if 
sensible  that  she  had  committed  blasphemy.  Mary,  seeing  her 
wearied,  hungry,  thirsty,  and  feverish,  spoke  to  her  in  the  most 
soothing  manner,  led  her  into  the  little  parlour  called  the  Spence, 
then  removed  into  it  the  table,  with  the  oaten  cakes,  butter,  and 
milk  ;  and  telling  her  to  take  some  refreshment,  and  then  lie  down 
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in  the  bed,  but  on  no  account  to  leave  the  room  till  called  for,  gave 
her  a  sisterly  kiss,  and  left  her.  In  a  few  minutes  the  outer  door 
opened,  and  Gabriel  entered. 

The  lover  said,  "  How  is  my  sweet  Mary  % "  with  a  beaming 
countenance  ;  and  gently  drawing  her  to  his  bosom,  he  kissed  her 
cheek.  Mary  did  not — could  not — wished  not — at  once  to  release 
herself  from  his  enfolding  arms.  Gabriel  had  always  treated  her  as 
the  woman  who  was  to  be  his  wife  ;  and  though,  at  this  time,  her 
heart  knew  its  own  bitterness,  yet  she  repelled  not  endearments 
that  were  so  lately  delightful,  and  suffered  him  to  take  her  almost 
in  his  arms  to  their  accustomed  seat.  He  held  her  hand  in  his,  aud 
began  to  speak  in  his  usual  kind  and  affectionate  language.  Kind 
and  affectionate  it  was,  for  though  he  ought  not  to  have  done  so, 
he  loved  her,  as  he  thought,  better  than  his  life.  Her  heart  could 
in  it,  in  one  small  short  hour,  forget  a  whole  year  of  bliss.  She 
could  not  yet  fling  away  with  her  own  hand  what,  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  seemed  to  her  the  hope  of  paradise.  Her  soul  sick- 
ened within  her,  and  she  wished  that  she  were  dead,  or  never  had 
been  born. 

"  0  Gabriel !  Gabriel !  well  indeed  have  I  loved  you  ;  nor  will  I 
say,  after  all  that  has  passed  between  us,  that  you  are  not  deserving, 
after  all,  of  a  better  love  than  mine.  Vain  were  it  to  deny  my  love, 
either  to  you  or  to  my  own  soul.  But  look  me  in  the  face — be  not 
wrathful — think  not  to  hide  the  truth  either  from  yourself  or  me, 
for  that  now  is  impossible — but  tell  me  solemnly,  as  you  shall 
answer  to  God  at  the  judgment-day,  if  you  know  any  reason  why  I 
must  not  be  your  wedded  wife."  She  kept  her  mild  moist  eyes  fixed 
upon  him;  but  lie  hung  down  his  head,  and  uttered  not  a  word, 
for  he  was  guilty  before  her,  before  his  own  soul,  and  before  God. 

"  Gabriel,  never  could  we  have  been  happy  ;  for  you  often,  often 
told  me.  that  all  the  secrets  of  your  heart  were  known  unto  me,  yet 
never  did  you  tell  me  this.  How  could  you  desert  the  poor  innocent 
creature  that  loved  you  ;  and  how  could  you  use  me  so,  who  loved 
you  perhaps  as  well  as  she,  but  whose  heart  God  will  teach,  not  to 
mu,  for  that  may  I  never  do,  but  to  think  on  you  with  that 
friendship  and  affection  which  innocently  I  can  bestow  upon  you, 
when  you  are  Sarah's  husband.  For,  Gabriel,  I  have  this  night 
sworn,  nut  in  anger  or  passion — no,  no — but  in  sorrow  and  pity  for 
another's  wrongs—  in  Borrow  also,  deny  it  will  I  not,  for  my  own- 
to  look  on  you  from  this  hour,  ason  one  whose  life  is  to  he  led  apart 
from  my  lifr,  and  whose  love  must  nevermore  inert  with  my  love. 
Speak  not  unto  me — look  not  on  me  with  beseeching  eyes.  Duty 
and  religion  forbid  us  ever  to  be  man  and  wile.  Hut  you  know 
there  is  one,  besides  me,  whom  you  loved  before  you  loved  me,  and 
therefore,  ii  may  be,  better  too  ;  and  that  she  loves  von,  and  is 

faithful,  as  if  God    had   made  you   one,    I  say  without    fear      1  who 

have    known   her  since  she  was  a  child,  although,  fatally   for   the 

C  of  us  both,  we  have   long  lived  apart.      Sarah  is  in  the  house, 

and  f  will  bring  her  unto  you  in  tears,  but  not  tears  of  penitence, 

for  she  i.-,  as  innocent  of  that  sin  as  i  am,  who  now  speak.'' 
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Mary  went  into  the  little  parlour,  and  led  Sarah  forward  in  her 
hand.  Despairing  as  she  had  been,  yet  when  she  had  heard  from 
poor  Mary's  voice  speaking  so  fervently,  that  Gabriel  had  come, 
and  that  her  friend  was  interceding  in  her  behalf— the  poor  girl 
had  arranged  her  hair  in  a  small  looking-glass — tied  it  up  with  a 
ribbon  which  Gabriel  had  given  her,  and  put  into  the  breast  of  her 
gown  a  little  gilt  brooch,  that  contained  locks  of  their  blended  hair. 
Pale  but  beautiful,  for  Sarah  Pringle  was  the  fairest  girl  in  all  the 
country,  she  advanced  with  a  flush  on  that  paleness  of  reviving 
hope,  injured  pride,  and  love  that  was  ready  to  forgive  all  and 
forget  all,  so  that  once  again  she  could  be  restored  to  the  place  in 
his  heart  that  she  had  lost.  "  What  have  I  ever  done,  Gabriel,  that 
you  should  fling  me  from  you  1  May  my  soul  never  live  by  the 
atonement  of  my  Saviour,  if  I  am  not  innocent  of  that  sin,  yea,  of 
all  distant  thought  of  that  sin  with  which  you,  even  you,  have  in 
your  hard-heartedness  charged  me.  Look  me  in  the  face,  Gabriel, 
and  think  of  all  I  have  been  unto  you,  and  if  you  say  that  before 
God,  and  in  your  own  soul,  you  believe  me  guilty,  then  will  I  go 
away  out  into  the  dark  night,  and,  long  before  morning,  my  troubles 
will  be  at  an  end." 

Truth  was  not  only  in  her  fervent  and  simple  words,  but  in  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  the  colour  of  her  face,  and  the  light  of  her  eyes. 
Gabriel  had  long  shut  up  his  heart  against  her.  At  first,  he  had 
doubted  her  virtue,  and  that  doubt  gradually  weakened  his  affection. 
At  last  he  tried  to  believe  her  guilty,  or  to  forget  her  altogether, 
when  his  heart  turned  to  Mary  Robinson,  and  he  thought  of  making 
her  his  wife.  His  injustice — his  wickedness — his  baseness — which 
he  had  so  long  concealed,  in  some  measure,  from  himself,  by  a  dim 
feeling  of  wrong  done  him,  and  afterwards  by  the  pleasure  of  a  new 
love,  now  appeared  to  him  as  they  were,  and  without  disguise. 
Mary  took  Sarah's  hand  and  placed  it  within  that  of  her  contrite 
lover,  for  had  the  tumult  of  conflicting  passions  allowed  him  to 
know  Ids  own  soul,  such  at  that  moment  he  surely  was,  saying  with 
a  voice  as  composed  as  the  eyes  with  which  she  looked  upon  them, 
"  I  restore  you  to  each  other  •  and  I  already  feel  the  comfort  of 
being  able  to  do  my  duty.  I  will  be  bride's-maid.  And  I  now 
implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  your  marriage.  Gabriel,  your 
betrothed  will  sleep  this  night  in  my  bosom.  We  will  think  of  you, 
better,  perhaps,  than  you  deserve.  It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you  what 
you  have  to  repent  of.  Let  us  all  three  pray  for  each  other  this 
night,  and  evermore  when  we  are  on  our  knees  before  our  Maker. 
The  old  people  will  soon  be  at  home.  Good-night,  Gabriel."  He 
kissed  Sarah — and,  giving  Mary  a  look  of  shame,  humility,  and 
reverence,  he  went  home  to  meditation  and  repentance. 

It  was  now  Midsummer  ;  and  before  the  harvest  had  been  gather- 
ed in  throughout  the  higher  valleys,  or  the  sheep  brought  from  the 
mountain  fold,  Gabriel  and  Sarah  were  man  and  wife.  Time  passed 
on,  and  a  blooming  family  cheered  their  board  and  fireside.  Nor 
did  Mary  Robinson,  the  Flower  of  the  Forest  (for  so  the  Wood- 
cutter's daughter  was  often  called),  pass  her  life  in  single  blessedness. 
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She,  too,  became  a  wife  and  mother;  and  the  two  families,  who 
lived  at  last  on  adjacent  farms,  were  remarkable  for  mutual  affection, 
throughout  all  the  parish,  and  more  than  one  intermarriage  took 
place  between  them,  at  a  time  when  the  worthy  parents  had  almost 
eutirely  forgotten  the  trying  incident  of  their  youth. 


THE  MINISTER'S  WIDOW. 

The  dwelling  of  the  Minister's  "Widow  stood  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  beautiful  village  of  Castle-Holm,  about  a  hundred  low-roofed 
houses  that  had  taken  the  name  of  the  parish  of  which  they  were 
the  little  romantic  capital.  Two  small  regular  rows  of  cottages 
faced  each  other,  on  the  gentle  acclivity  of  a  hill,  separated  by  a 
broomy  common  of  rich  pasturage,  through  which  hurried  a  trans- 
lucent loch-born  rivulet,  with  here  and  there  its  shelves  and  water- 
falls overhung  by  the  alder  or  weeping  birch.  Each  straw-roofed 
abode,  snug  and  merry  as  a  beehive,  had  behind  it  a  few  roods  of 
garden  ground ;  so  that,  in  spring,  the  village  was  covered  with  a 
rant  cloud  of  blossoms  on  the  pear,  apple,  and  plum  trees  ;  and 
in  autumn  was  brightened  with  golden  fruitage.  In  the  heart  of  the 
village  stood  the  manse,  and  in  it  had  she  who  was  now  a  widow 

Eassed  twenty  years  of  privacy  and  peace.  On  the  death  of  her  1ms- 
and,  she  had  retired  with  her  family — three  boys — to  the  pleasant 
cottage  which  they  now  inhabited.  It  belonged  to  the  old  lady  of 
the  Castle,  who  was  patroness  of  the  parish,  and  who  accepted 
from  the  minister's  widow  of  a  mere  triiie  as  a  nominal  rent.  On 
approaching  the  village,  strangers  always  fixed  upon  Sunnyside  for 
the  Manse  itself,  for  an  air  of  serenity  and  retirement  brooded  over  it 
as  it  looked  out  from  below  its  sheltering  elms,  and  the  farmyard  with 
its  corn-stack,  marking  the  homestead  of  the  agricultural  tenant, 
was  there  wanting.  A  neat  gravel-walk  winded  away,  without  a 
weed,  from  the  white  gate  by  the  road-side,  through  lilacs  and 
Laburnums  ;  and  the  unruffled  and  unbroken  order  of  all  the 
breathing  things  that  grew  around,  told  that  a  quiet  and  probably 
small  family  lived  within  those  beautiful  boundaries. 

The  change  from  the  Manse  to  Sunnyside  had  been  with  the 
widow  a  change  from  happiness  to  resignation.  Her  husband  had 
died  of  B  COnsumptiOD  ;  and  for  nearly  a  year  she  had  known  that 
his  death  was  inevitable.  Both  of  them  had  lived  in  the  spirit  of 
that  Christianity  which  he  had  preached;  and  therefore  the  last 
year  they  pa-  el  together,  in  spite  of  the  many  bitter  tears  which 
who  was  to  lie  the  survivor  sheil  when  none  were,  by  to  see,  was 
perhaps  0X1  the  whole  the  best  deserving  of  the  name  of  happiness 
Of  the  twenty  that  had   passed  over  their  earthly  union.     To  the 

dying  man  death  had  Lost  all  his  terrors,     lie  sat  beside  his  wife, 
with  his  bright  hollow  eyes  and  emaciated  frame,  among  the  balmy 

shades  of  his  garden,  ami  Bpoke  with  fervour  of  the  many  tender 
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mercies  God  had  vouchsafed  to  them  here,  and  of  the  promises 
made  to  all  who  believed  in  the  Gospel.  They  did  not  sit  together 
to  persuade,  to  convince,  or  to  uphold  each  other's  faith,  for  they 
believed  in  the  things  that  were  unseen,  just  as  they  believed  in  the 
beautiful  blossomed  arbour  that  then  contained  them  in  its  shading 
silence.  Accordingly,  when  the  hour  was  at  hand  in  which  he  was 
to  render  up  his  spirit  into  the  hand  of  God,  he  was  like  a  grateful 
and  wearied  man  falling  into  a  sleep.  His  widow  closed  his  eyes  with 
her  own  hands,  nor  was  her  soul  then  disquieted  within  her.  Iu  a 
few  days  she  heard  the  bell  tolling,  and  from  her  sheltered  window 
looked  out,  and  followed  the  funeral  with  streaming  eyes,  but  an 
umveeping  heart.  With  a  calm  countenance  and  humble  voice  she 
left  and  bade  farewell  to  the  sweet  Manse,  where  she  had  so  long 
been  happy ;  and  as  her  three  beautiful  boys,  with  faces  dimmed  by 
natural  grief,  but  brightened  by  natural  gladness,  glided  before  her 
steps,  she  shut  the  gate  of  her  new  dwelling  with  an  undisturbed 
soul,  and  moved  her  lips  in  silent  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow. 

Her  three  boys,  each  one  year  older  than  the  other,  grew  in 
strength  and  beauty,  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  parish.  In  school 
they  were  quiet  and  composed ;  but  in  play-hours  they  bounded  in 
their  glee  together  like  young  deer,  and  led  the  sportful  flock  in  all 
their  excursions  through  wood  or  over  moor.  They  resembled,  in 
features  and  in  voice,  both  of  their  gentle  parents  ;  but  nature  had 
moulded  to  quite  another  character  their  joyful  and  impetuous  souls. 
"When  sitting  or  walking  with  their  mother,  they  subdued  their 
spirits  down  to  suit  her  equable  and  gentle  contentment,  and  be- 
haved towards  her  with  a  delicacy  and  thoughtfufness  which  made 
her  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  So  too  did  they  sit  in  the  kirk  on  Sabbath, 
and  during  all  that  day  the  fountain  of  their  joy  seemed  to  subside 
and  to  lie  still.  They  knew  to  stand  solemnly  with  their  mother 
now  and  then,  on  the  calm  summer  evenings,  beside  their  father's 
grave.  They  remembered  well  his  pale  kind  face — his  feeble  walk 
—his  bending  frame — his  hand  laid  in  blessing  on  their  young  heads 
— and  the  last  time  they  ever  heard  him  speak.  The  glad  boys  had 
not  forgotten  their  father  ;  and  that  they  proved  by  their  piety  unto 
her  whom  most  on  earth  had  their  father  loved.  But  their  veins 
were  filled  with  youth,  health,  and  the  electricity  of  joy ;  and  they 
carried  without  and  within  the  house  such  countenances  as  at  any 
time  coming  upon  their  mother's  eyes  on  a  sudden,  were  like  a  torch 
held  up  in  the  dim  melancholy  of  a  mist,  diffusing  cheerfulness  and 
elevation. 

Years  passed  on.  Although  the  youngest  was  but  a  boy,  the 
eldest  stood  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  for  he  had  entered  his  seven- 
teenth year,  and  was  bold,  straight,  and  tall,  with  a  voice  deepening 
in  its  tone,  a  graver  expression  round  the  gladness  of  his  eyes,  and  a 
sullen  mass  of  coal-black  hair  hanging  over  the  smooth  whiteness  of 
his  open  forehead.  But  why  describe  the  three  beautiful  brothers  1 
They  knew  that  there  was  a  world  lying  at  a  distance  that  called 
upon  them  to  leave  the  fields,  and  woods,  and  streams,  and  lochs  of 
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Castle-Holm ;  and,  born  and  bred  in  peace  as  they  bad  been,  their 
restless  hearts  were  yet  all  on  lire,  and  they  burned  to  join  a  life  of 
danger,  strife,  and  tumult.  No  doubt  it  gave  their  mother  a  sad 
heart  to  think  that  all  her  three  boys,  who  she  knew  loved  her  so 
tenderly,  coidd  leave  her  all  alone,  and  rush  into  the  far-off  world. 
But  who  shall  curb  nature  ?  Who  ought  to  try  to  curb  it  when 
its  bent  is  strong  ?  She  reasoned  awhile,  and  tried  to  dissuade  ; 
but  it  was  in  vain.  Then  she  applied  to  her  friends ;  and  the 
widow  of  the  minister  of  Castle-Holm,  retired  as  his  life  had  been, 
was  not  without  friends  of  rank  and  power.  In  one  year  her  three 
boys  had  their  wish  ; — in  one  year  they  left  Sunnyside,  one  after 
the  other  :  William  to  India,  Edward  to  Spain,  and  Harry  to  a  man- 
of-war. 

Still  was  the  widow  happy.  The  house  that  so  often  used  to  be 
ringing  with  joy,  was  now  indeed  too,  too  silent;  and  that  utter 
noiselessness  sometimes  made  her  heart  sick  when  sitting  by  her- 
self in  the  solitary  room.  But  by  nature  she  was  a  gentle,  meek, 
resigned,  and  happy  being ;  and  had  she  even  been  otherwise,  the 
sorrow  she  had  Buffered,  and  the  spirit  of  religion  which  her  whole 
life  had  instilled,  must  have  reconciled  her  to  what  was  now  her  lot. 
Great  cause  had  she  to  be  glad.  Far  away  as  India  was,  and 
seemingly  more  remote  in  her  imagination,  loving  letters  came  from 
hrr  son  there  in  almost  every  ship  that  sailed  for  Britain  ;  and  if  at 
times  something  delayed  them,  she  came  to  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  such  delays,  and,  without  quaking,  waited  till  the  blessed  letter 
did  in  truth  appear.  Of  Edward,  in  Spain,  she  often  heard — though 
for  him  she  suffered  more  than  for  the  others.  Not  that  she  loved 
him  better,  for,  like  three  stars,  each  possessed  alike  the  calm  heaven 
of  her  heart ;  hut  he  was  with  Wellington,  and  the  regiment  in 
which  he  served  seemed  to  be  conspicuous  in  all  skirmishes,  and  in 
every  battle.  Henry,  her  youngest  boy,  who  left  her  before  he  had 
finished  his  fourteenth  year,  she  often  heard  from  ;  his  ship  some- 
times put  into  port  ;  and  once,  to  the  terror  and  consternation  of 
her  loving  and  yearning  heart,  the  young  midshipman  stood  before 
her,  with  a  laughing  voice,  on  the  floor  of  the  parlour,  and  rushed 
into  her  arms,  lie  had  got  have  of  absence  for  a  fortnight;  and 
proudly,  although  sadly  too,  did  she  look  on  her  dear  boy  when  he 
was  sitting  in  the  kirk  with  his  Uniform  on,  and  his  war-weapons  by 

his  side    a  fearless  and  beautiful  stripling,  on  whom  many  an  eye 

n.-ibly  turned  even  during  service.    And,  to  be  sun',  when 

the  congri  gation  were  dismissed,  and  the  young  sailor  came  smiling 

out  into  the  churchyard,  never  was  there  such  a  shaking  of  hands 

i  before.  The  old  men  blessed  the  gallant  boy-  many  of  the 
mothers  looked  at  him  nol  without  tears;  and  the  young  maidens, 
who  had  heard  I  hat  he  had  been  in  a  bloody  engagement,   and    once 

nearly  shipwrecked,  gazed  upon  him  with  unconscious  blushes,  and 

hi.-,  that  beat  with  innocent  emotion.    A  blessed  week  it  was 

indeed  thai  he  was  then  with  his  mother;  and  never  before  had 

Sun  eemed  BO  well  to  deserve  its  name. 

To  love,  to  fear,  and  to  obey  Cod,   was  the  ride  of  this  widow's 
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life ;  and  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  she  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  practise  it  in  every  silent,  secret,  darkest  corner  and  recess 
of  her  afflicted  spirit.  Her  eldest  son,  William,  fell  in  storming  a 
fort  in  India,  as  he  led  the  forlorn-hope.  He  was  killed  dead  in  a 
moment,  and  fell  into  the  trench  with  all  his  lofty  plumes.  Edward 
was  found  dead  at  Talavera,  with  the  colours  of  his  regiment  tied 
round  his  body.  And  the  ship  in  which  Henry  was  on  board,  that 
never  would  have  struck  her  flag  to  any  human  power  sailing  on  the 
sea,  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  a  reef  of  rocks — went  to  pieces  dur- 
ing the  night — and  of  eight  hundred  men,  not  fifty  were  saved.  Of 
that  number  Henry  was  not ;  but  his  body  was  found  next  day  on 
the  sand,  along  with  those  of  many  of  the  crew,  and  buried,  as  it 
deserved,  with  all  honours,  and  in  a  place  where  few  but  sailors 
slept. 

In  one  month,  one  little  month,  did  the  tidings  of  the  three 
deaths  reach  Sunnyside.  A  government  letter  informed  her  of 
William's  death  in  India,  and  added,  that,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tinguished character  of  the  young  soldier,  a  small  pension  would  be 
settled  on  his  mother.  Had  she  been  starving  of  want,  instead  of 
blessed  with  competence,  that  word  would  have  had  then  no  mean- 
ing to  her  ear.  Yet  true  it  is — that  a  human — an  earthly  pride — 
cannot  be  utterly  extinguished,  even  by  severest  anguish,  in  a 
mother's  heart,  yea,  even  although  her  best  hopes  are  garnered  up 
in  heaven ;  and  the  weeping  widow  could  not  help  feeling  it  now, 
when,  with  the  black  wax  below  her  eyes,  she  read  how  her  dead 
boy  had  not  fallen  in  the  service  of  an  ungrateful  state.  A  few  days 
afterwards  a  letter  came  from  himself,  written  in  the  highest  spirits 
and  tenderest  affection.  His  mother  looked  at  every  word — every 
letter — every  dash  of  the  pen  ; — and  still  one  thought — one  thought 
only,  was  in  her  soul — "the  living  hand  that  traced  these  lines, 
where,  what  is  it  now  1 "  But  this  was  the  first  blow  only  ;  ere  the 
new  moon  was  visible,  the  widow  knew  that  she  was  altogether 
childless. 

It  was  in  a  winter  hurricane  that  her  youngest  boy  had  perished  ; 
and  the  names  of  those  whose  health  had  hitherto  been  remembered 
at  every  festal  Christmas,  throughout  all  the  parish,  from  the  Castle 
to  the  humblest  hut,  were  now  either  suppressed  within  the  heart, 
or  pronounced  with  a  low  voice  and  a  sigh.  During  three  months, 
Sunnyside  looked  almost  as  if  uninhabited.  Yet  the  smoke  from  one 
chimney  told  that  the  childless  widow  was  sitting  alone  at  her  fire- 
side ;  and  when  her  only  servant  was  spoken  to  at  church,  or  on  the 
village-green,  and  asked  how  her  mistress  was  bearing  these  dispen- 
sations, the  answer  was,  that  her  health  seemed  little,  if  at  all  im- 
paired, and  that  she  talked  of  coming  to  divine  service  in  a  few 
weeks,  if  her  strength  would  permit.  She  had  been  seen  through 
the  leafless  hedge  standing  at  the  parlour  window,  and  had  motioned 
with  her  hand  to  a  neighbour,  who,  in  passing,  had  uncovered  his 
head.  Her  weekly  bounty  to  several  poor  and  bed-ridden  persons 
had  never  suffered  but  one  week's  intermission.  It  was  always  sent 
to  them  on  Saturday  night ;  and  it  was  on  a  Saturday  night  that 
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all  the  parish  had  been  thrown  into  tears,  with  the  news  that 
Henry's  ship  had  been  wrecked,  and  the  brave  boy  drowned.  On 
that  evening  she  had  forgotten  the  poor. 

But  now  the  Spring  had  put  forth  her  tender  buds  and  blossoms 
—had  strewn  the  black  ground  under  the  shrubs  with  flowers,  and 
was  bringing  up  the  soft,  tender,  and  beautiful  green  over  the 
awakening  face  of  the  earth.  There  was  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of 
life  and  gladness  over  the  garden,  and  the  one  encircling  field  of 
Sunnyside ;  and  so  likewise,  under  the  grace  of  God,  was  there  a 
revival  of  the  soul  that  had  been  sorrowing  within  its  concealment. 
On  the  first  sweet  dewy  Sabbath  of  May,  the  widow  was  seen  clos- 
ing behind  her  the  little  white  gate,  which  for  some  months  her 
hand  had  not  touched.  She  gave  a  gracious,  but  mournful  smile,  to 
all  her  Mends,  as  she  passed  on  through  the  midst  of  them  along 
with  the  minister,  who  had  joined  her  on  entering  the  churchyard  ; 
and  although  it  was  observed  that  she  turned  pale  as  she  sat  down 
in  her  pew,  with  the  Bibles  and  Psalm-books  that  had  belonged  to 
her  .sons  lying  before  her,  as  they  themselves  had  enjoined  when  they 
went  away,  yet  her  face  brightened  even  as  her  heart  began  to 
burn  within  her  at  the  simple  music  of  the  Psalm.  The  prayers  of 
the  congregation  had  some  months  before  been  requested  for  her,  as 
a  person  in  great  distress;  and,  during  service,  the  young ^minister, 
according  to  her  desire,  now  said  a  few  simple  words,  that  intimated 
to  the  congregation  that  the  childless  widow  was,  through  his  lips, 
returning  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  that  he  had  not  forsaken  her 
in  her  trouble,  but  sent  resignation  and  peace. 

From  that  day  she  was  seen,  as  before,  in  her  house,  in  her  gar- 
den, along  the  many  pleasant  walks  all  about  the  village  ;  and  in 
the  summer  evenings,  though  not  so  often  as  formerly,  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  her  friends,  both  high  and  low.  From  her  presence  a  more 
gentle  manner  seemed  to  be  breathed  over  the  rude,  and  a  more 
heartfelt  delicacy  over  the  refined.  Few  had  suffered  as  she  had 
Buffered  ;  all  her  losses  were  such  as  could  be  understood,  felt,  and 
wept  over  by  all  hearts;  and  all  boisterousness  or  levity  of  joy 
would  have  seemed  an  outrage  on  her,  who,  sad  and  melancholy 
herself,  yet  wished  all  around  her  happy,  and  often  lighted  up  her 
countenance  with  a  grateful  smile  at  the  sight  of  that  pleasure 
which  she  could  not  but  observe  to  be  softened,  sobered,  and  sub- 
dued  for  her  sake. 

Sueh  was  the  account  of  her,  her  sorrows,  and  her  resignation, 
which  1  received  on  the  first  visit  I  paid  to  a  family  near  Castle- 
1 1< >l in,  after  the  final  consummation  of  her  grief.  Well  known  to 
me  had  all  the  dear  boys  been;  their  father  and  mine  had  been 
labourers  in  the  same  vineyard  ;  and  as  1  had  always  been  B  Wel- 
come risitor,  win  n  a  boy,  at  the  Manse  of  Castle  Holm,  so  had  I 
been,  when  a  man,  at  .Sunnyside.     Last  time   I   had  been   there,  it 

was  during  the  holidays,  and  1  had  accompanied  the  three  boys  on 
their  fishing  excursions  to  the  lochs  in  the  n r ;  and  in  the  even- 
ings pursued  with  them  their  humble  and  useful  studies.  So  i  COUld 
not  leave   Castle  Holm   without  visiting  Sunnyside,  although  my 
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heart  misgave  me,  and  I  wished  I  could  have  delayed  it  till  another 
summer. 

I  sent  word  that  I  was  coming  to  see  her,  and  I  found  her  sit- 
ting in  that  well-known  little  parlour  where  I  had  partaken  the  plea- 
Bure  of  so  many  merry  evenings,  with  those  whose  laughter  was  now 
extinguished.  We  sat  for  a  while  together  speaking  of  ordinary 
topics,  ami  then  utterly  silent.  But  the  restraint  she  had  imposed 
upon  herself  she  either  thought  unnecessary  any  longer,  or  felt  it  to 
lie  impossible  ;  and  rising  up,  went  to  a  little  desk,  from  which  she 
brought  forth  three  miniatures,  and  laid  them  down  upon  the  table 
before  us,  saying,  "  Behold  the  faces  of  my  three  dead  boys  ! " 

So  bright,  breathing,  and  alive  did  they  appear,  that  for  a 
moment  I  felt  impelled  to  speak  to  them,  and  to  whisper  their 
names.  She  beheld  my  emotion,  and  said  unto  me,  "  Oh !  could  you 
believe  that  they  are  all  dead  !  Does  not  that  smile  on  Willy's  face 
seem  as  if  it  were  immortal !  Do  not  Edward's  sparkling  eyes  look 
so  bright  as  if  the  mists  of  death  could  never  have  overshadowed 
them  !  and  think— oh  !  think,  that  ever  Henry's  golden  hair  should 
have  been  draggled  in  the  brine,  and  filled  full,  full,  I  doubt  not,  of 
the  soiling  sand !" 

I  put  the  senseless  images  one  by  one  to  my  lips,  and  kissed  their 
foreheads— for  dearly  had  I  loved  these  three  brothers  ;  and  then  I 
shut  them  up  and  removed  them  to  another  part  of  the  room.  I 
wished  to  speak,  but  I  could  not  ;  and,  looking  on  the  face  of  her 
who  was  before  me,  I  knew  that  her  grief  would  find  utterance,  and 
that  not  until  she  had  unburdened  her  heart  could  it  be  restored  to 
repose. 

"  They  would  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  bear  my  trials  well ;  but  it  is 
not  so.  Many,  many  unresigned  and  ungrateful  tears  has  my  God 
to  forgive  in  me,  a  poor,  weak,  and  repining  worm.  Almost  every 
day,  almost  every  night,  do  I  weep  before  these  silent  and  beautiful 
phantoms ;  and  when  I  wipe  away  the  breath  and  mist  of  tears 
from  their  faces,  there  are  they  smiling  continually  upon  me  !  Oh  ! 
death  is  a  shocking  thought,  when  it  is  linked  in  love  with  creatures 
so  young  as  these  !  More  insupportable  is  gushing  tenderness,  than 
even  dry  despair  ;  and,  methinks,  I  could  bear  to  live  without  them, 
and  never  to  see  them  more,  if  I  could  only  cease  to  pity  them  ! 
But  that  can  never  be.  It  is  for  them  I  weep,  not  for  myself.  If 
they  were  to  be  restored  to  life,  would  I  not  lie  down  with  thankful- 
ness into  the  grave  1  William  and  Edward  were  struck  down,  and 
died,  as  they  thought,  in  glory  and  triumph.  Death  to  them  was 
merciful.  But  who  can  know,  although  they  may  try  to  dream  of 
it  in  horror,  what  the  youngest  of  them,  my  sweet  Harry,  suffered, 
through  that  long  dark  howling  night  of  snow,  when  the  ship  was 
going  to  pieces  on  the  rocks ! " 

That  last  dismal  thought  held  her  for  a  while  silent ;  and  some 
tears  stood  in  drops  on  her  eyelashes,  but  seemed  again  to  be  ab- 
sorbed. Her  heart  appeared  unable  to  cling  to  the  horrors  of  the 
shipwreck,  although  it  coveted  them  ;  and  her  thoughts  reverted  to 
other  objects.    "I  walk  often  into  the  rooms  where  they  used  to 
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sleep,  and  look  on  their  beds  till  I  think  I  see  their  faces  lying 
with  shut  eyes  on  their  pillows.  Early  in  the  morning,  do  I  often 
think  I  hear  them  singing— I  awaken  from  troubled  unrest,  as  if 
the  knock  of  their  sportive  hands  were  at  my  door  summoning  me 
to  rise.  All  their  stated  hours  of  study  and  of  play — when  they 
went  to  school  and  returned  from  it— when  they  came  in  to  meals — 
when  they  said  their  prayers— when  they  went  leaping  at  night  to 
bed  as  lightsomely,  after  all  the  day's  fatigue,  as  if  they  had  just 
risen.  Oh!— Sir — at  all  these  times,  and  many,  and  many  a  time 
besides  these,  do  I  think  of  them  whom  you  loved." 

While  thus  she  kept  indulging  the  passion  of  her  grief,  she  ob- 
served the  tears  I  could  no  longer  conceal ;  and  the  sight  of  my  sor- 
row seemed  to  give,  for  a  time,  a  loftier  character  to  hers,  as  if  my 
weakness  made  her  aware  of  her  own,  and  she  had  become  conscious 
of  the  character  of  her  vain  lamentations.  "Yet,  why  should  I  so 
bitterly  weep?  Pain  had  not  troubled  them— passion  had  not  dis- 
turbed them— vice  had  not  polluted  them.  May  I  not  say,  '  My 
children  are  in  heaven  with  their  father' — and  ought  I  not,  there- 
.  to  dry  up  all  these  foolish  tears  now  and  for  evermore  V 

Composure  was  suddenly  shed  over  her  countenance,  like  gentle 
sunlight  over  a  cheerless  day,  and  she  looked  around  the  room  as  if 
Bearching  for  some  pleasant  objects  that  eluded  her  sight.  "See," 
said  she,  "yonder  are  all  their  books,  arranged  just  as  Henry 
arranged  them  on  his  unexpected  visit.  Alas !  too  many  of  them 
about  the  troubles  and  battles  of  the  sea!  But  it  matters  not 
now.  You  are  Looking  at  that  drawing.  It  was  done  by  himself — 
that  is  the  ship  he  was  so  proud  of,  Bailing  in  sunshine  and  a 
breeze.  Another  slap,  indeed,  was  she  soon  after,  when 
she  lay  upon  the  reef!  But  as  for  the  books,  I  take  them  out  of 
their  places  and  dust  them,  and  return  them  to  their  places,  every 
week.  I  used  to  read  to  my  boys,  sitting  round  my  knees,  out  of 
many  of  these  hooks,  before  they  could  read  themselves— but  now  I 
never  peruse  them,  for  their  cheerful  stories  are  not  for  me.  But 
there  is  one  book  I  do  read,  and  without  it  I  should  long  ago  have 
been  dead.  The  more  the  heart  Buffers,  the  more  docs  it  understand 
thai  hook.  Never  do  I  read  a  single  chapter,  without  feeling  assured 
of  something  more  awful  ill  our  nature  than  I  felt  before.  My 
own  bear!  misgives  me;  my  own  soul  betrays  me;  all  my  comforts 
:  t  me  in  a  panic  ;  but  never  yet  once  did  I  read  one  whole  page 
of  the  New  Testament  that  I  did  not  know  that  the  eye  of  God  is 
on  all  Bis  creatures,  and  on  me  Like  the  rest,  though  my  husband 
and  all  my  sons  are  dead,  and  I  may  have  many  years  yet  to  live 
alone  on  the  earth." 

Alter  this  we  walked  out  into  the  little  avenue,  now  dark  with 
the  deep  rich  Bhadowa  of  summer  beauty.  We  looked  at  thai  beauty. 
and  spoke  of  the  surpassing  brightness  of  the  weather  during  all 

June,  and  advancing  duly.     It   LB  not  in  nature  always  to  lie  sad  ;  and 

the  remembrance  of  all  ber  melancholy  and  even  miserable  confes- 
sions was  now  Like  an  uncertain  echo,  as  I  beheld  a  placid  smile  on 
her  (ace,  a  smile  of  such  perfect  resignation,  that  it  might  not  falsely 
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be  called  a  smile  of  joy.  We  stood  at  the  little  white  gate ;  and, 
with  a  gentle  voice,  that  perfectly  accorded  with  that  expression, 
she  bade  God  bless  me ;  and  then  with  composed  steps,  and  now 
and  then  turning  up,  as  she  walked  along,  the  massy  flower-branches 
of  the  laburnum,  as,  bent  with  their  load  of  beauty,  they  trailed 
upon  the  ground,  she  disappeared  into  that  retirement  which,  not- 
withstanding all  I  had  seen  and  heard,  I  coidd  not  but  think  deserved 
almost  to  be  called  happy,  in  a  world  which  even  the  most  thought- 
less know  is  a  world  of  sorrow. 


TIIE  SNOW-STORM. 

In  summer  there  is  beauty  in  the  wildest  moors  of  Scotland,  and 
the  wayfaring  man  who  sits  down  for  an  hour's  rest  beside  some 
little  spring  that  flows  unheard  through  the  brightened  moss  and 
water-cresses,  feels  his  weary  heart  revived  by  the  silent,  serene, 
and  solitary  prospect.  On  every  side  sweet  sunny  spots  of  verdure 
smile  towards  him  from  among  the  melancholy  heather — unex- 
pectedly in  the  solitude  a  stray  sheep,  it  may  be  with  its  lambs,  starts 
half-alarmed  at  his  motionless  figure — insects,  large,  bright,  and 
beautiful,  come  careering  by  him  through  the  desert  air — nor  does 
the  Wild  want  its  own  songsters,  the  grey  linnet,  fond  of  the  bloom- 
ing furze,  and  now  and  then  the  lark  mounting  up  to  Heaven  above 
the  summits  of  the  green  pastoral  hills.  During  such  a  sunshiny 
hour,  the  lonely  cottage  on  the  waste  seems  to  stand  in  a  paradise  : 
and  as  he  rises  to  pursue  his  journey,  the  traveller  looks  back  and 
blesses  it  with  a  mingled  emotion  of  delight  and  envy.  There,  thinks 
he,  abide  the  children  of  Innocence  and  Contentment,  the  two  most 
benign  spirits  that  watch  over  human  life. 

But  other  thoughts  arise  in  the  mind  of  him  who  may  chance 
to  journey  through  the  same  scene  in  the  desolation  of  Winter. 
The  cold  bleak  sky  girdles  the  moor  as  with  a  belt  of  ice — life  is 
frozen  in  air  and  on  earth.  The  silence  is  not  of  repose  but  extinc- 
tion— and  should  a  solitary  human  dwelling  catch  his  eye,  half 
buried  in  the  snow,  he  is  sad  for  the  sake  of  them  whose  destiny 
it  is  to  abide  far  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of  men,  shrouded  up  in 
melancholy,  by  poverty  held  in  thrall,  or  pining  away  in  unvisited 
and  untended  disease. 

But,  in  good  truth,  the  heart  of  human  life  is  but  imperfectly 
discovered  from  its  countenance  ;  and  before  we  can  know  what 
the  summer,  or  what  the  winter  yields  for  enjoyment  or  trial  to 
our  country's  peasantry,  we  must  have  conversed  with  them  in 
their  fields  and  by  their  firesides ;  and  made  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  powerful  ministry  of  the  Seasons,  not  over  those  objects 
alone  that  feed  the  eye  and  the  imagination,  but  over  all  the  inci- 
dents, occupations,  and  events,  that  modify  or  constitute  the  exist- 
ence of  the  poor. 
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I  have  a  short  and  simple  story  to  tell  of  the  winter  life  of  the 
moorland  cottager — a  story  but  of  one  evening — with  few  events 
and  no  single  catastrophe — which  may  haply  please  those  hearts 
whose  delight  it  is  to  think  on  the  humble  under-plots  that  are 
currying  on  in  the  great  Drama  of  Life. 

Two  cottagers,  husband  and  wife,  were  sitting  by  their  cheerful 
peat-tire  one  winter  evening,  in  a  small  lonely  hut  on  the  edge  df 
a  wide  moor,  at  some  miles'  distance  from  any  other  habitation. 
There  had  been,  at  one  time,  several  huts  of  the  same  kind  erected 
close  together,  and  inhabited  by  families  of  the  poorest  class  of  day- 
labourers,  who  found  work  among  the  distant  farms,  and  at  night 
returned  to  dwellings  which  were  rent-free,  with  their  little  gardens 
won  from  the  waste.  But  one  family  after  another  had  dwindled 
away,  and  the  turf-built  huts  had  all  fallen  into  ruins,  except  one 
that  had  always  stood  in  the  centre  of  this  little  solitary  village, 
with  its  summer-walls  covered  with  the  richest  honeysuckles,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  brightest  of  all  the  gardens.  It  alone  now  sent 
up  its  smoke  into  the  clear  winter  sky — and  its  little  end-window, 
now  lighted  up,  was  the  only  ground-star  that  shone  towards  the 
belated  traveller,  if  any  such  ventured  to  cross,  on  a  winter  night,  a 
te  so  dreary  and  desolate.  The  affairs  of  the  small  household 
all  arranged  for  the  night.  The  little  rough  pony  that  had 
drawn  in  a  sledge,  from  the  heart  of  the  Black-moss,  the  fuel  by 
whose  blaze  the  cotters  were  now  sitting  cheerily,  and  the  little 
Highland  cow,  whose  milk  enabled  them  to  live,  were  standing 
amicably  together,  under  cover  of  a  null'  shed,  of  which  one  side 
formed  by  the  peat-stack,  and  which  was  at  once  byre,  and 
.  and  hen-roost,  Within,  the  clock  ticked  cheerfully  as  the 
fire-light  reached  its  old  oak-wood  case,  across  the  yellow-sanded 
floor— and  a  small  round  table  stood  between,  covered  with  a  snow- 
white  cloth,  nil  which  were  milk  and  oat-cakes,  the  morning,  mid- 
day, and  evening  meal  of  these  frugal  and  contented  cotters.  The 
spades  and  the  mattocks  of  the  labourer  were  collected  into  one 
corner,  mid  showed  that  the  succeeding  day  was  the  blessed  Sabbath 
— while  on  the  wooden  chimney-jiicce  was  seen  lying  an  open  Bible 
ready  for  family  worship. 

The  father  and  the  mother  were  Bitting  together  without  opening 
their  lips,  but  with  their  hearts  overflowing  with  happiness,  for  on 
this  Saturday  nighl  they  Were,  every  minute,  expecting  to  hear  at 
tli '  hitch  the  hand  of  their  only  daughter,  a  maiden  of  about  fifteen 
,  who  was  at  :  i  tvice  with  a  fanner  over  (he  hills.  This  dutiful 
chihl  was,  as  they  knew,  to  bring  home  to  i  hem  "  her  sair-won  penny 
fee,"  ■•>  ] /itt  a  nee  which,  in  the  beauty  of  her  girlhood,  she  earned  Bulg- 
ing al  her  work,  and  which,  in  the  benignity  of  thai  sinless  time,  she 

would  pour  with  tear-  into  the  bosoms  she  so  dearly  loved.     Forty 
shillings  :i  year  were  all  the  wages  of  swe<  t  Hannah  Lee    hut  tie 

she  won-  at  her  labour  a  tortoise-shell  COmb  in  her  auburn  hair,  and 

though  in  tin-  ],iik  none  were  more  becomingly  arrayed  than  Bhe, 
1 1, i If,  at  Least, of  her  earnings  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  holiest 

of  all  purpOBl      ;  and   her  kind   union  nt,  heart  was  gladdened  when 
VOL.  XI.  J) 
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she  Looked  on  the  little  purse  that  was,  on  the  long-expected  Satur- 
day night,  to  be  taken  from  her  bosom,  and  put,  with  a  blessing, 
into  the  hand  of  her  father,  now  growing  old  at  his  daily  toils. 

Of  .sium  a  child  the  happy  cotters  were  thinking  in  their  silence. 
And  well,  indeed,  might  they  be  called  happy.  It  is  at  that  sweet 
season  that  filial  piety  is  most  beautiful.  Their  own  Hannah  had 
just  outgrown  the  mere  unthinking  gladness  of  childhood,  but  had 
not  yet  reached  that  time  when  inevitable  selfishness  mixes  with 
the  pure  current  of  love.  She  had  begun  to  think  on  what  her 
affectionate  heart  had  felt  so  long;  and  when  she  looked  on  the 
pale  face  and  bending  frame  of  her  mother,  on  the  deepening  wrinkles 
and  whitening  hairs  of  her  father,  often  would  she  lie  weeping  for 
:  sakes  on  her  midnight  bed — and  wish  that  she  were  beside 
them  as  they  slept,  that  she  might  kneel  down  and  kiss  them,  and 
mention  their  names  over  and  over  again  in  her  prayer.  The  parents 
whom  before  she  had  only  loved,  her  expanding  heart  now  also  vene- 
rated. With  gushing  tenderness  was  now  mingled  a  holy  fear  and 
an  awful  reverence.  She  had  discerned  the  relation  in  which  she, 
an  only  child,  stood  to  her  poor  parents,  now  that  they  were  getting 
old,  and  there  was  not  a  passage  in  Scripture  that  spake  of  parents 
or  of  children,  from  Joseph  sold  into  slavery  to  Mary  weeping  below 
the  Cross,  that  was  not  written,  never  to  be  obliterated,  on  her  un- 
corrupted  heart. 

The  father  rose  from  his  seat,  and  went  to  the  door  to  look  out 
into  the  night.  The  stars  were  in  thousands,  and  the  full  moon  was 
risen.  It  was  almost  light  as  day,  and  the  snow  that  seemed  en- 
crusted with  diamonds,  was  so  hardened  by  the  frost,  that  his 
daughter's  homeward  feet  would  leave  no  mark  on  its  surface.  He 
had  been  toiling  all  day  among  the  distant  Castle-woods,  and,  stiff 
and  wearied  as  he  now  was,  he  was  almost  tempted  to  go  to  meet 
his  child ;  but  his  wife's  kind  voice  dissuaded  him,  and,  returning 
to  the  fireside,  they  began  to  talk  of  her  whose  image  had  been  so 
long  passing  before  them  in  their  silence. 

"  She  is  growiug  up  to  be  a  bonny  lassie,"  said  the  mother  ;  "  her 
long  and  weary  attendance  on  me  during  my  fever  last  spring  kept 
her  down  a  while — but  now  she  is  sprouting  fast  and  fair  as  a  lily, 
and  may  the  blessing  of  God  be  as  dew  and  as  sunshine  to  our  sweet 
flower  all  the  days  she  bloometh  upon  this  earth." — "  Ay,  Agnes," 
replied  the  father,  "  we  are  not  very  old  yet— though  we  are  getting 
older— and  a  few  years  will  bring  her  to  woman's  estate,  and  what 
thing  on  this  earth,  think  ye,  human  or  brute,  would  ever  think  of 
injuring  her  (  Why,  I  was  speaking  about  her  yesterday  to  the 
minister,  as  he  was  riding  by,  and  he  told  me  that  none  answered 
at  the  Examination  in  the  Kirk  so  well  as  Hannah.  Poor  thing — I 
\/rll  think  she  has  all  the  Bible  by  heart — indeed,  she  has  read  but 
little  else — only  some  stories,  too  true  ones,  of  the  blessed  martyrs, 
and  some  o'  the  auld  Bangs  o'  Scotland,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
but  what  is  good,  and  which,  to  be  sure,  she  sings,  God  bless  her, 
eter  than  any  laverock."  "Ay, — were  we  both  to  die  this  very 
night  she  would  be  happy.     Not  that  she  would  forget  us  all  the 
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days  of  her  life.  But  have  you  not  seen,  husband,  that  God  always 
makes  the  orphan  happy  1  None  so  little  lonesome  as  they  !  They 
come  to  make  friends  o'  all  the  bonny  and  sweet  things  in  the  world 
around  them,  and  all  the  kind  hearts  in  the  world  make  friends  o' 
them.  They  come  to  know  that  God  is  more  especially  the  Father 
o'  them  on  earth  whose  parents  he  has  taken  up  to  heaven  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  they  for  whom  so  many  have  fears,  fear  not  at  all 
for  themselves,  but  go  dancing  and  singing  along  like  children  whose 

nts  are  both  alive.  Would  it  not  be  so  with  our  dear  Hannah  ? 
So  douce  and  thoughtful  a  child — but  never  sad  nor  miserable — 
ready,  it  is  true,  to  shed  tears  for  little,  but  as  ready  to  dry  them 
up  and  break  out  into  smiles  !  I  know  not  why  it  is,  husband,  but 
this  night  my  heart  warms  towards  her  beyond  usual.  The  moon 
and  stars  are  at  this  moment  looking  down  upon  her,  and  she  look- 
ing up  to  them,  as  she  is  glinting  homewards  over  the  snow.  I 
wish  she  were  but  here,  and  taking  the  comb  out  o'  her  bonny  hair 
and  letting  it  all  fall  down  in  clusters  before  the  fire,  to  melt  away 
the  cranreuch !" 

While  the  parents  were  thus  speaking  of  their  daughter,  a  loud 
BUgh  of  wiud  came  suddenly  over  the  cottage,  and  the  leafless  ash- 
tree  under  whose  shelter  it  stood,  creaked  and  groaned  dismally  as 
it  passed  by.  The  father  started  up,  and,  going  again  to  the  door, 
saw  that  a  sudden  change  had  come  over  the  face  of  the  night.  The 
moon  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  was  just  visible  in  a  dim,  yellow, 
glimmering  den  in  the  sky.  All  the  remote  stars  were  obscured, 
and  only  one  or  two  were  faintly  seen  in  a  sky  that  half  an  hour 
before  was  perfectly  cloudless,  but  that  was  now  driving  with  rack, 
and  miflt,  and  sleet,  the  wliole  atmosphere  being  in  commotion.  He 
stood  for  a  single  moment  to  observe  the  direction  of  this  unforeseen 
storm,  and  then  hastily  asked  for  his  staff.  "I  thought  I  had  been 
more  weather-wise — a  storm  is  coming  down  from  the  Cairnbrae- 
liawse,  and  we  shall  nave  nothing  buta  wild  night.  He  then  whistled 
on  his  dog — an  old  sheep-dog,  too  old  for  its  former  labours — and 
i'  to  meet  his  daughter,  who  might  then,  for  aught  he  knew,  be 

ring  the  Black-moss.    The  mother  accompanied  her  husband  to 

the  door,  and  took  a  long  frightened  look  at  the  angry  sky.     As  she 

gazing,  it  became  Still  more  terrible.     The  last  shred  of  blue  was 

extinguished    -the  wind  went  whirling  in  roaring  eddies,  and  great 

Bakes  of  Snow  Circled  about  in  the  middle  air,  whether  drifted   up 

I  the  ground,  or  driven   down  from  the  clouds,  the,  fear-stricken 

mother  knew  not,  but  she  al  least  knew,  that-  it  seemed  a  night  of 

■T,  despair,  and  death.     "Lord  have  mercy  on  US,  James,  what, 

will  heroine  of  our  poor  bairn!"      But  her  husband  heard  not   her 

words,  fur  he  was  already  out  of  sight  in   the  snow-storm,  and   she. 

i-it  to  the  terror  of  her  own  sou]  in  that  Lonesome  cottage. 

Little  Hannah   bee  |i;m|  left  her  master's  house,  BOOD  as  the  rim  of 

1  moon  wa     sen  by  her  eyes,  that  had  been  long  anxiously 

chingil  from  the  window,  rising,  Like  a  joyful  dream,  over  the 

gloomy  mountain  tops ;  and  all  by  herself  she  tripped  along  beneath 

the  beauty  of  the  silent   heaven,     g  ill  as  she   kepi   ascending  and 
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descending  the  knolls  that  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  glen,  she  sang  to 
herself  a  song,  a  hymn,  or  a  psalm,  without  the  accompaniment  of 
the  streams,  now  all  silent  in  the  frost ;  and  ever  and  anon  she 
stopped  to  try  to  count  the  stars  that  lay  in  some  more  beautiful 
part  of  the  sky,  or  gazed  on  the  constellations  that  she  knew,  and 
called  them,  in  her  joy,  by  the  names  they  bore  among  the  shepherds. 
There  were  none  to  hear  her  voice,  or  see  her  smiles,  but  the  ear  and 
eye  of  Providence.  As  on  she  glided,  and  took  her  looks  from 
heaven,  she  saw  her  own  little  fireside— her  parents  waiting  for  her 
arrival— the  Bible  opened  for  worship— her  own  little  room  kept  so 
neatly  for  her,  with  its  mirror  hanging  by  the  window,  in  which  to 
braid  her  hair  by  the  morning  light— her  bed  prepared  for  her  by 
her  mother's  hand— the  primroses  in  her  garden  peeping  through  the 
snow— old  Tray,  who  ever  welcomed  her  home  with  his  dim  white 
eyes— the  pony  and  the  cow  ;— friends  all,  and  inmates  of  that  happy 
household.  So  stepped  she  along,  while  the  snow  diamonds  glittered 
around  her  feet,  and  the  frost  wove  a  wreath  of  lucid  pearls  round 
her  forehead. 

She  had  now  reached  the  edge  of  the  Black-moss,  which  lay  half- 
way between  her  master's  and  her  father's  dwelling,  when  she  heard 
a  loud  noise  coming  down  Glen-Scrae,  and  in  a  few  seconds  she  felt 
on  her  face  some  flakes  of  snow.  She  looked  up  the  glen,  and  saw 
the  snow-storm  coming  down  fast  as  a  flood.  She  felt  no  fears  ;  but 
she  ceased  her  song  ;  and,  had  there  been  a  human  eye  to  look  upon 
her  there,  it  might  have  seen  a  shadow  on  her  face.  She  continued 
her  course,  and  felt  bolder  and  bolder  every  step  that  brought  her 
nearer  to  her  parents'  house.  But  the  snow-storm  had  now  reached 
the  Black-moss,  and  the  broad  line  of  light  that  had  lain  in  the 
direction  of  her  home  was  soon  swallowed  up,  and  the  child  was  in 
utter  darkness.  She  saw  nothing  but  the  flakes  of  snow,  intermin- 
ably intermingled,  and  furiously  wafted  in  the  air,  close  to  her  head  ; 
she  heard  nothing  but  one  wfld,  fierce,  fitful  howl.  The  cold  became 
intense,  and  her  little  feefc  and  hands  were  fast  being  benumbed  into 
insensibility. 

"  It  is  a  fearful  change,"  muttered  the  child  to  herself ;  but  still 
she  did  not  fear,  for  she  had  been  born  in  a  moorland  cottage,  and 
lived  all  her  days  among  the  hardships  of  the  hills.  "  What  will 
become  of  the  poor  sheep ! "  thought  she,— but  still  she  scarcely 
thought  of  her  own  danger,  for  innocence,  and  youth,  and  joy,  are 
slow  to  think  of  aught  evil  befalling  themselves,  and,  thinking  be- 
nignly of  all  living  things,  forget  their  own  fear  in  their  pity  for 
others'  sorrow.  At  last,  she  could  no  longer  discern  a  single  mark 
on  the  snow,  either  of  human  steps,  or  of  sheep-track,  or  the  foot- 
print of  a  wild-fowl.  Suddenly,  too,  she  felt  out  of  breath  and 
exhausted— and,  shedding  tears  for  herself  at  last,  sank  down  in  the 
snow. 

It  was  now  that  her  heart  began  to  quake  with  fear.  She  remem- 
bered stories  of  shepherds  lost  in  the  snow— of  a  mother  and  a  chdd 
frozen  to  death  on  that  very  moor— and,  in  a  moment,  she  knew 
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that  she  was  to  die.  Bitterly  did  the  poor  child  weep,  for  death  was 
terrible  to  her,  who,  though  poor,  enjoyed  the  bright  little  world  of 
youth  and  innocence.  The  skies  of  heaven  were  dearer  than  she 
knew  to  her — so  were  the  flowers  of  earth.  She  had  been  happy  at 
her  work,  happy  in  her  sleep, — happy  in  the  kirk  on  Sabbath.  A 
thousand  thoughts  had  the  solitary  child, — and  in  her  own  heart 
was  a  spring  of  happiness,  pure  and  undisturbed  as  any  fount  that 
sparkles  unseen  all  the  year  through,  in  some  quiet  nook  among  the 
pastoral  hills.  But  now  there  was  to  be  an  end  of  all  this — she  was 
to  be  frozen  to  death — and  he  there  till  the  thaw  might  come  ;  and 
then  her  father  would  find  her  body,  and  carry  it  away  to  be  buried 
in  the  kirkyard. 

The  tears  were  frozen  on  her  cheeks  as  soon  as  shed — and  scarcely 
had  her  little  hands  strength  to  clasp  themselves  together,  as  the 
thought  of  an  overruling  and  merciful  Lord  came  across  her  heart. 
Then,  indeed,  the  fears  of  this  religious  child  were  calmed,  and  she 
heard  without  terror  the  plover's  wailing  cry,  and  the  deep  boom  of 
the  bittern  sounding  in  the  moss.  "  I  will  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  j" 
und,  drawing  her  plaid  more  closely  around  her,  she  whispered,  be- 
neath its  ineffectual  cover, — "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  thy  name-  -thy  kingdom  come — thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
I  is  in  Heaven."  Had  human  aid  been  within  fifty  yards,  it 
could  have  been  of  no  avail — eye  could  not  see  her — ear  could  not 
hear  her  in  that  howling  darkness.  But  that  low  prayer  was  heard 
in  the  centre  of  eternity — and  that  little  sinless  child  was  lying  in 
the  snow,  beneath  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God. 

The  maiden,  having  prayed  to  her  Father  in  Heaven — then  thought 
of  In  r  lather  on  earth.  Alas  !  they  were  not  far  separated  !  The 
lather  was  lying  but  a  short  distance  from  his  child;  he  too  had 
Bunk  down  in  the  drifting  snow,  after  having,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
exhausted  all  the  strength  of  fear,  pity,  hope,  despair,  and  resigna- 
tion, that  could  rise  in  a  father's  heart  blindly  seeking  to  rescue  his 
only  child  from  death,  thinking  that  one  desperate  exertion  might 
enable  them  to  perish  in  each  other's  arms.  There  they  lay,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  each  other,  while  a.  huge  snow-drift  was  every 
moment  piling  itself  up  into  a  more  insurmountable  barrier  betwei  o 
the  dying  parent  and  his  dying  child. 

Tie  all  this  while  a  blazing  fire  in  the  cottage— a  white- 

id  tabli  and  beds  prepared  for  the  family  to  lie  down  in  peace. 
xel  was  be  who  sat  therein  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  old  man 
and  the  child  Btretched  upon  the  mow.  "1  will  not  goto  seek 
them    that  would  be  tempting  Providence,  and  wilfully  putting  out 

the  lamp  of  hie.  No  !  1  will  abide  lie  re,  and  pray  for  their  souls  !" 
Then  BS  Bhe  knelt  down,  looked  she  at  the  useless  tire  burning  away 

to  cheerfully,  when  all  she  Loved  mighl  be  dying  of  cold-  and,  un- 
able to  bear  the  thought,  she  Bhriekt  d  out  a  prayer,  as  if  she  mighl 
pierce  the  sky  up  to  the  very  throne  of  God,  and  send  with  it  her 
own  miserable  soul  to  plead  before  Bim  for  the  deliverance  of  ber 

child  and  husband.     She  then  fell  down  in  blessed  forgetfuluess  of 
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all  trouble,  in  the  midst  of  the  solitary  cheerfulness  of  that  bright- 
burning  hearth— and  the  Bible,  -which  she  had  been  trying  to  read 
in  the  pauses  of  her  agony,  remained  clasped  in  her  hands. 

Hannah  Lee  had  been  a  servant  for  more  than  six  months,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  that  she  was  not  beloved  in  her  master's 
family.  Soon  after  she  had  left  the  house,  her  master's  son,  a  youth 
of  about  eighteen  years,  who  had  been  among  the  hills  looking  after 
the  sheep,  came  home,  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that  he  had  lost 
an  opportunity  of  accompanying  Hannah  part  of  the  way  to  her 
father's  cottage.  But  the  hour  of  eight  had  gone  by,  and  not  even 
the  company  of  young  William  Grieve  could  induce  the  kind-hearted 
daughter  to  delay  setting  out  on  her  journey  a  few  minutes  beyond 
the  time  promised  to  her  parents.  "  I  do  not  like  the  night,"'  said 
William— "there  will  be  a  fresh  fall  of  snow  soon,  or  the  witch  of 
Glen-Scrae  is  a  liar,  for  a  snow-cloud  is  hanging  o'er  the  Birch-tree- 
linn,and  it  may  be  down  to  the  Black-moss  as  soon  as  Hannah 
Lee."  So  he  called  his  two  sheep-dogs  that  had  taken  their  place 
under  the  long  table  before  the  window,  and  set  out,  half  in  joy, 
half  in  fear,  to  overtake  Hannah,  and  see  her  safely  across  the  Black- 
moss. 

The  snow  began  to  drift  so  fast,  that  before  he  had  reached  the 
head  of  the  glen,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  little  bit  of  the 
woodeu  rail  of  the  bridge  across  the  Sauch-burn.  William  Grieve 
was  the  most  active  shepherd  in  a  large  pastoral  parish ;  he  had 
often  passed  the  night  among  the  wintry  hills  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
sheep,  and  all  the  snow  that  ever  fell  from  heaven  would  not  have 
made  him  turn  back  when  Hannah  Lee  was  before  him,  and,  as  his 
terrified  heart  told  him,  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost.  As  he 
advanced,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  a  walk  of  love  or  friend- 
ship, for  which  he  had  been  glad  of  an  excuse.  Death  stared  him 
in  the  face,  and  his  young  sold,  now  beginning  to  feel  all  the  passions 
of  youth,  was  filled  with  frenzy.  He  had  seen  Hannah  every  day— 
at  the  fireside— at  work— in  the  kirk— on  holidays— at  prayers — 
bringing  supper  to  his  aged  parents— smiling  and  singing  about  the 
house  from  morning  till  night.  She  had  often  brought  his  own  meal 
to  him  among  the  hills— and  he  now  found  that  though  he  had  never 
talked  to  her  about  love,  except  smilingly  and  playfully,  that  he 
loved  her  beyond  father  or  mother,  or  his  own  soul.  "  I  will  save 
thee,  Hannah,"  he  cried,  with  a  loud  sob,  "  or  lie  down  beside  thee 
in  the  snow— and  we  will  die  together  in  our  youth."  A  wild 
whistling  wind  went  by  him,  and  the  snow-flakes  whirled  so  fiercely 
round  his  head,  that  he  staggered  on  for  a  while  in  utter  blindness. 
He  knew  the  path  that  Hannah  must  have  taken,  and  went  for- 
wards shouting  aloud,  and  stopping  every  twenty  yards  to  listen  for 
a  voice.  He  sent  his  well-trained  dogs  over  the  snow  in  all  direc- 
tions—repeating to  them  her  name,  "  Hannah  Lee,"  that  the  dumb 
animals  might,  in  their  sagacity,  know  for  whom  they  were  search- 
ing ;  and,  as  they  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  set  off  to  scour  the 
moor,  he  almost  believed  that  they  knew  his  meaning  (and  it  is 
probable  they  did),  and  were  eager  to  find  in  her  bewilderment  the 
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kind  maiden  by  whose  hand  they  had  so  often  been  fed.  Often 
■went  tbey  off  into  the  darkness,  and  as  often  returned,  but  their 
looks  showed  that  every  quest  had  been  in  vain.  Meanwhile  the 
snow  was  of  a  fearful  depth,  and  falling  without  intermission  or 
diminution.  Had  the  young  shepherd  been  thus  alone,  walking 
across  the  moor  on  his  ordinary  business,  it  is  probable  that  he 
it  have  been  alarmed  for  his  own  safety ;  nay,  that,  in  spite  of 
all  his  strength  and  agility,  he  might  have  sunk  beneath  the  in- 
.  Leniency  of  the  night,  and  perished.  But  now  the  passion  of  his 
soul  carried  him  with  supernatural  strength  along,  and  extricated 
him  from  wreath  and  pitfall.  Still  there  was  no  trace  of  poor  Han- 
nah Lee  ;  and  one  of  his  dogs  at  last  came  close  to  his  feet,  worn  out 
entirely,  and  afraid  to  leave  its  master,  while  the  other  was  mute, 
and,  as  the  shepherd  thought,  probably  unable  to  force  its  way  out 
of  some  hollow,  or  through  some  floundering  drift. 

Then  he  all  at  once  knew  that  Hannah  Lee  was  dead — and  dashed 
himself  down  in  the  snow  in  a  fit  of  passion.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  youth  had  ever  been  sorely  tried — all  his  hidden  and  un- 
conscious love  for  the  fair  lost  girl  had  Mowed  up  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart — and  at  once  the  sole  object  which  had  blessed  his  life  and 
made  him  the  happiest  of  the  happy,  was  taken  away  and  cruelly 
destroyed— so  that,  sullen,  wrathful,  baffled,  and  despairing,  there 
he  lay  cursing  his  existence,  and  in  too  great  agony  to  think  of 
prayer.  "  God,"  he  then  thought,  "has  forsaken  me,  and  why 
ill.  "u  me,  when  he  suffers  one  so  good  and  beautiful  as 
Hannah  to  be  frozen  to  death?"  God  thought  both  of  him  and 
Hannah  ;  and  through  His  infinite  mercy  forgave  the  sinner  in  his 
wild  turbulence  of  passion.  William  Grieve  had  never  gone  to  bed 
without  joining  in  prayer,  and  he  revered  the  Sabbath-day  and  kept 
it  holy.  Much  is  forgiven  to  the  human  heart  by  Him  who  so  fear- 
fully framed  it ;  and  God  is  not  slow  to  pardon  the  love  which  one 
human  being  bears  to  another,  in  his  frailty— even  though  that  love 
forget  or  arraign  His  own  unsleeping  providence.  His  voice  has  told 
aother— and  William  loved  Hannah  in  simplicity, 
innoi  id  truth.     That  she  should  perish  was  a  thought  so 

dreadful,  that,  in  its  agony,  Cod   seemed  a  ruthless  being—"  Blow 

blow    blow— and  drift  us  up  for  ever    we  cannot,  be  far  asunder 

Oh,  Hannah— Hannah,  think  ye  not  that  the  fearful  (Jod  has  for- 
saken US  I " 

As  the  boy  groaned  these  words  passionately  through  his  quiver- 
ing  lips, there  wasa  sudden  lowness  in  the  air,  and  he  heard  the 
barking  of  his  absent  dog,  while  the  one  at  his  feet  hurried  off  in  tl 
direction  of  the  sound,  and  soon  loudly  joined  the  cry.  It  was  not 
a  bark  of  surprise  or  anger  or  fear— but  of  recognition  and  love, 
William  up  from  his  lied  in  the  snow,  and,  with  his  hear! 

king  at  bis  DO  om  even  to  sii     Ql      .  In'  rushed  headlong  through 

the  drifts  with  a  giant's  strength,  and  tell  do\»  n,  half  dead  with  joj 
and  terror,  be  ide  the  body  "i  i  Lannah  Lee. 
Hut,  he     "in  recovered  from  thai  fit,  and,  lifting  the  cold  cor] 

in  his  arm. ,  he  kissed  her  lips,  and  her  checks,  and  her  forehead,  ami 
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her  closed  eyes,  till,  as  he  kept  gazing  on  her  face  in  utter  despair, 
her  head  fell  back  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  long  deep  sigh  came  from 
her  inmost  bosom.  •'  She  is  yet  alive,  thank  God  !  "—and,  as  that 
expression  left  his  lips  for  the  first  time  that  night,  he  .felt  a  pang  of 
remorse  :  "  I  said,  0  God,  that  thou  hadst  forsaken  us — I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  saved ;  but  let  not  this  maiden  perish,  for  the  sake  of 
her  parents,  who  have  no  other  child."  The  distracted  youth  prayed 
to  God  with  the  same  earnestness  as  if  he  had  been  beseeching  a 
fellow-creature,  in  whose  hand  was  the  power  of  life  and  of  death. 
The  presence  of  the  Great  Being  was  felt  by  him  in  the  dark  and 
howling  wild,  and  strength  was  imparted  to  him  as  to  a  deliverer. 
He  bore  along  the  fair  child  in  his  arms,  even  as  if  she  had  been  a 
lamb.  The  snow-drift  blew  not— the  wind  fell  dead — a  sort  of 
glimmer,  like  that  of  an  upbreaking  and  disparting  storm,  gathered 
about  him— his  dogs  barked,  and  jumped,  and  burrowed  joyfully  in 
the  snow — and  the  youth,  strong  in  sudden  hope,  exclaimed,  "  With 
the  blessing  of  God,  who  has  not  deserted  us  in  our  sore  distress, 
will  I  carry  thee,  Hannah,  in  my  arms,  and  lay  thee  down  alive  in 
the  house  of  thy  father."  At  this  moment  there  were  no  stars  in 
heaven,  but  she  opened  her  dim  blue  eyes  upon  him  in  whose  bosom 
she  was  unconsciously  lying,  and  said,  as  in  a  dream,  "  Send  the 
ribbon  that  ties  up  my  hair,  as  a  keepsake  to  William  Grieve." 
"  She  thinks  that  she  is  on  her  deathbed,  and  forgets  not  the  son  of 
her  master.  It  is  the  voice  of  God  that  tells  me  she  will  not  now 
die,  and  that,  under  His  grace,  I  shall  be  her  deliverer." 

The  short-lived  rage  of  the  storm  was  soon  over,  and  William 
could  attend  to  the  beloved  being  on  his  bosom.  The  warmth  of  his 
heart  seemed  to  infuse  life  into  hers ;  and,  as  he  gently  placed  her 
feet  on  the  snow,  till  he  muffled  her  up  in  his  plaid,  as  well  as  in  her 
own,  she  made  an  effort  to  stand,  and,  with  extreme  perplexity  and 
bewilderment,  faintly  inquired  where  she  was,  and  what  fearful  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  them  ?  She  was,  however,  too  weak  to  walk  ; 
and,  as  her  young  master  carried  her  along,  she  murmured,  '*0 
William  !  what  if  my  father  be  in  the  moor  1— For  if  you,  who  need 
care  so  little  about  me,  have  come  hither,  as  I  suppose  to  save  my 
life,  you  may  be  sure  that  my  father  sat  not  within  doors  during  the 
storm."  As  she  spoke  it  was  calm  below,  but  the  wind  was  still 
alive  in  the  upper  air,  and  cloud,  rack,  mist,  and  sleet,  were  all 
driving  about  in  the  sky.  Out  shone  for  a  moment  the  pallid  and 
ghostly  moon,  through  a  rent  in  the  gloom,  and  by  that  uncertain 
light  came  staggering  forward  the  figure  of  a  man,  "  Father — 
father!"  cried  Hannah— and  his  grey  hairs  were  already  on  her 
cheek.  The  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  the  shouting  of  the  young 
shepherd  had  struck  his  ear,  as  the  sleep  of  death  was  stealing  over 
him,  and,  with  the  last  effort  of  benumbed  nature,  he  had  roused 
himself  from  that  fatal  torpor,  and  pressed  through  the  snow-wreath 
that  had  separated  him  from  his  child.  As  yet  they  knew  not  of  the 
danger  each  had  endured — but  each  judged  of  the  other's  sufferings 
from  their  own,  and  father  and  daughter  regarded  one  another  as 
creatures  rescued,  and  hardly  yet  rescued,  from  death. 
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But  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  the  three  human  beings  who  loved 
each  other  so  well,  and  now  feared  not  to  cross  the  moor  in  safety, 
were,  as  they  thought,  on  their  deathbeds.  Deliverance  now  shone 
upon  them  all  like  a  gentle  fire,  dispelling  that  pleasant  but  deadly 
drowsiness  :  and  the  old  man  was  soon  able  to  assist  William  Grieve 
in  leading  Hannah  along  through  the  snow.  Her  colour  and  her 
warmth  returned,  and  her  lover — for  so  might  he  well  now  be  called 
—felt  her  heart  gently  beating  against  his  side.  Filled  as  that  heart 
was  with  gratitude  to  God,  joy  in  her  deliverance,  love  to  her  father, 
and  purest  affection  for  her  master's  son,  never  before  had  the  inno- 
cent maiden  known  what  was  happiness — and  never  more  was  she 
to  forget  it.  The  night  was  now  almost  calm,  and  fast  returning  to 
its  former  beauty — when  the  party  saw  the  first  twinkle  of  the  fire 
through  the  low  window  of  the  Cottage  of  the  Moor.  They  soon 
were  at  the  garden  gate — and,  to  relieve  the  heart  of  the  wife  and 
mother  within,  they  talked  loudly  and  cheerfully — naming  each 
other  familiarly,  and  laughing  between,  like  persons  who  had  known 
neither  danger  nor  distress. 

No  voice  answered  from  within — no  footstep  came  to  the  door, 
which  stood  open  as  when  the  father  had  left  it  in  his  fear,  and  now 
he  thought  with  affright  that  his  wife,  feeble  as  she  was,  had  been 
unable  to  support  the  loneliness,  and  had  followed  him  out  into  the 
night,  never  to  be  brought  home  alive.  As  they  bore  Hannah  into 
the  house,  this  fear  gave  way  to  wor.se,  for  there  upon  the  hard  clay 
floor  lay  the  mother  upon  her  face,  as  if  murdered  by  some  savage 
blow.  She  was  in  the  same  deadly  swoon  into  which  she  had  fallen 
on  her  husband's  departure  three  hours  before.  The  old  man  raised 
her  up,  and  her  pulse  was  still — so  was  her  heart — her  face  pale  and 
sunken— and  her  Imdy  cold  as  ice.  "I  have  recovered  a  daughter," 
I  the  old  man,  "  but  I  have  lost  a  wife  ;"  and  he  carried  her,  with 
a  groan,  to  the  bed,  on  which  he  laid  her  lifeless  body.  The  sight 
was  too  much  for  Hannah,  worn  out  as  she  was,  and  who  had  hitherto 
1  able  to  support  herself  in  the  delightful  expectation  of  gladden- 
ing her  mother's  heart-  l>y  her  safe  arrival.  She,  too,  now  swooned 
away,  and,  as  she  was  placed  on  the  bed  beside  her  mother,  it 
led,  indeed,  that  death,  disappointed  of  his  prey  on  the  wild 
moor,  had  seized  it  in  the  cottage, and  by  the  I i reside.    The  husband 

knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and  held  his  wile's  icy  hand  in  his,  while 
William  Grieve,  appalled  and  awe-stricken,  hung  over  his  Hannah, 
and  inwardly  implored  God  that  the  night's  wild  adventure  might 

not  have  BO  ghastly  an  end.      Hut  Hannah's  young  heart  soon  began 

OnCfi   more   to  beal      and,  soon  as  she  came  to   her  recollect  ion,  she 

up  with   a  face  whiter  than  ashes  and  free  from  all  smiles,  as  if 

pone  bad  ever  played  there,  and  joined  her  father  and  young  master 
in  their  efforts  to  restore  her  mother  to  life. 

It  was  the  mercy  of  God  that    had  struck  her  down  to  the  earth, 

osible  to  tie-  shrieking  winds,  and  the  fears  that  would  other- 
lied    her.     Three  hours  of  that  wild   storm  had  passed 
over    her  head,  and   she   heard    nothing  more   than    if  she  had  Inch 
asleep  in  ;i  breathless  night  of  the  summer  dew.      Not  even  a  dream 
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had  touched  her  brain,  and  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  which,  as  she 
thought,  had  been  hut  a  moment  shut,  she  had  scarcely  time  to 
ret-all  to  her  recollection  the  image  of  her  husband  rushing  out  into 
the  storm,  and  of  a  daughter  therein  lost,  till  she  beheld  that  very 
husband  kneeling  tenderly  by  her  bedside,  and  that  very  daughter 
smoothing  the  pillow  on  which  her  aching  temples  reclined.  But 
she  knew  from  the  white  steadfast  countenances  before  her  that  there 
had  been  tribulation  and  deliverance,  and  she  looked  on  the  beloved 
beings  ministering  by  her  bed,  as  more  fearfully  dear  to  her  from  the 
unimagined  danger  from  which  she  felt  assured  they  had  been 
rescued  by  the  arm  of  the  Almighty. 

'  There  is  little  need  to  speak  of  returning  recollection,  and  return- 
ing strength.  They  had  all  now  power  to  weep,  and  power  to  pray. 
The  Bible  had  been  lying  in  its  place  ready  for  worship,  and  the 
la'  her  read  aloud  that  chapter  in  which  is  narrated  our  Saviour's 
act  of  miraculous  power  by  which  he  saved  Peter  from  the  sea. 
Soon  as  the  solemn  thoughts  awakened  by  that  act  of  mercy,  so 
similar  to  that  which  had  rescued  themselves  from  death,  had  sub- 
sided, and  they  had  all  risen  up  from  prayer,  they  gathered  them- 
selves in  gratitude  round  the  little  table  which  had  stood  so  many 
hours  spread ;  and  exhausted  nature  was  strengthened  and  restored 
by  a  frugal  and  simple  meal,  partaken  of  in  silent  thankfulness. 
The  whole  story  of  the  night  was  then  calmly  recited ;  and  when  the 
mother  heard  how  the  stripling-had  followed  her  sweet  Hannah  into 
the  storm,  and  borne  her  in  his  arms  through  a  hundred  drifted 
heaps — and  then  looked  upon  her  in  her  pride,  so  young,  so  inno- 
cent, and  so  beautiful,  she  knew,  that  were  the  child  indeed  to  be- 
come an  orphan,  there  was  one  who,  if  there  was  either  trust  in 
nature  or  truth  in  religion,  would  guard  and  cherish  her  all  the  days 
of  her  life. 

It  was  not  nine  o'clock  when  the  storm  came  down  from  Glen- 
Scrae  upon  the  Black-moss,  and  now  in  a  pause  of  silence  the  clock 
struck  twelve.  Within  these  three  hours  William  and  Hannah  had 
led  a  life  of  trouble  and  of  joy,  that  had  enlarged  and  kindled  their 
hearts  within  them— and  they  felt  that  henceforth  they  were  to  live 
wholly  for  each  other's  sakes.  His  love  was  the  proud  and  exulting 
love  of  a  deliverer,  who,  under  Providence,  had  saved  from  the  frost 
and  the  snow,  the  innocence  and  the  beauty  of  which  his  young 
passionate  heart  had  been  so  desperately  enamoured ;  and  he  now 
thought  of  his  own  Hannah  Lee  evermore  moving  about  in  his 
father's  house,  not  as  a  servant,  but  as  a  daughter — and  when  some 
few  happy  years  had  gone  by,  his  own  most  beautiful  and  most  lov- 
ing wile.  The  innocent  maiden  still  called  him  her  young  master, 
but  was  not  ashamed  of  the  holy  affection  which  she  now  knew  that 
she  had  long  felt  for  the  fearless  youth  on  whose  bosom  she  had 
thought  herself  dying  in  that  cold  and  miserable  moor.  Her  heart 
leapt  within  her  when  she  heard  her  parents  bless  him  by  his  name 
— and  when  he  took  her  hand  into  his  before  them,  and  vowed  before 
that  Power  who  had  that  night  saved  them  from  the  snow,  that  Han- 
nah Lee  should  ere  long  be  his  wedded  wife — she  wept  and  sobbed 
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as  if  her  heart  would  break  in  a  fit  of  strange  and  insupportable 
happiness. 

The  young  shepherd  rose  to  bid  them  farewell — "My  father  will 
think  I  am  lost,"  said  he,  with  a  grave  smile,  "  and  my  Hannah's 
mother  knows  what  it  is  to  fear  for  a  child."  So  nothing  was  said 
to  detain  him,  and  the  family  went  with  him  to  the  door.  The  skies 
smiled  as  serenely  as  if  a  storm  had  never  swept  before  the  stars — 
the  moon  was  sinking  from  her  meridian,  but  in  cloudless  splendour 
— and  the  hollow  of  the  hills  was  hushed  as  that  of  heaven.  Danger 
there  was  none  over  the  placid  night-scene— the  happy  youth  soon 
crossed  the  Black-moss,  now  perfectly  still — and,  perhaps,  just  as  he 
was  passing  with  a  shudder  of  gratitude,  the  very  spot  where  his 
sweet  Hannah  Lee  had  so  nearly  perished,  she  was  lying  down  to 
sleep  in  her  innocence,  or  dreaming  of  one  now  dearer  to  her  than  all 
on  earth  but  her  parents. 
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It  was  on  a  fierce  and  howling  winter  day  that  I  was  crossing  the 
ay  moor  of  Auchindown,  on  my  way  to  the  Manse  of  that  parish 
—a  solitary  ped<  -tri.-m.     The  snow,  which  had  been  incessantly  fall- 
ing for  a  week  past,  was  drifted  into  beautiful  but  dangerous  wreaths, 
md  wide,  over  the  melancholy  expanse— and  the  scene  kept  vis- 
ibly shifting  before  me,  as  the  Btrong  wind  that  blewfrom  every  point 
oft.hr  compass  struck  the  dazzling  masses,  and  heaved  them  up  and 
down  iii  endless  transformation.     There  was  something  inspiriting 
in  the  labour  with  which,  in  the  buoyant  strength  of  youth,  I  forced 
my  way  through  the  storm  ;  and  I  could  not  but  enjoy  those  gleam- 
01  sunlight  that  ever  and  anon  burst  through  some  unexpected 
opening  in  tin-  sky,  and  gave  a  character  of  cheerfulness,  and  even 
warmth,  to  the  sides  or  summits  of  the  stricken  hills.     Sometimes 
the  wind  stopped  Of  a  sudden,  and  then  the  air  was  as  silent  as  tin; 

snow  not  a  murmur  to  he  heard  from  spring  or  si  ream,  now  all 

frozen  up  over  !  hose  high  moorlands.     As  t  he  momentary  cessations 

of  the  sharp  drift  allowed  my  eyes  to  look  onwards  and  around,  I 

here  and  there  up  the  lit;  le opening  valleys,  cottages  jusi  visible 

beneath  the  black  stemsof  their  snow-covered  clumps  of  trees,  or 

•fne  small  spot  of  green  pasture  kept  open  lor  the  sib 

e  intimations  of  life  and  happiness  came  delightfully  to  me  in 

midst  of  t'n  ion  ;  and  the  barking  of  a  dog,  attending 

some  shepherd  in  his  quest  on  the  hill,  put  fresh  vigour  into  my 

limbs,  telling  me  that,  Lonely  as  I  seemed  to  be,  I  was  surrounded 

DJ  cheerful,  though   HE  ecu   company,  and   that  I  was  not  the  only 

aderer  over  the  .-nous. 

As  I  walked  along,  my  mind  ■  □  ibly  filled  with  a  crowd 

ofpleasant  imagesof rural  winter  life,  that  helped  me  gladly  onwards 
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over  many  miles  of  moor.  I  thought  of  the  severe  but  cheerful 
labours  of  the  barn— the  mending  of  farm-gear  by  the  fireside — the 
wheel  turned  by  the  foot  of  old  age,  less  for  gain  than  as  a  thrifty 
pastime — the  skilful  mother  making  "  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  wecl's 
the  new" — the  ballad  unconsciously  listened  toby  the  family  all  busy 
at  their  own  tasks  round  the  singing  maiden — the  old  traditionary 
tale,  told  by  some  wayfarer  hospitably  housed  till  the  storm  should 
blow  by — the  unexpected  visit  of  neighbours  on  need  or  friendship 
— or  the  footstep  of  lover  undeterred  by  snow-drifts  that  have  buried 
up  his  flocks; — but  above  all,  I  thought  of  those  hours  of  religious 
worship  that  have  not  yet  escaped  from  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Peasantry  of  Scotland — of  the  sound  of  psalms  that  the  depth  of 
snow  cannot  deaden  to  the  ear  of  Him  to  whom  they  are  chanted — 
and  of  that  sublime  Sabbath-keeping  which,  on  days  too  tempestuous 
for  the  kirk,  changes  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd  into  the  Temple  of 
God. 

With  such  glad  and  peaceful  images  in  my  heart,  I  travelled  along 
that  dreary  moor,  with  the  cutting  wind  in  my  face,  and  my  feet 
sinking  in  the  snow,  or  sliding  on  the  hard  blue  ice  beneath  it — as 
cheerfully  as  I  ever  walked  in  the  dewy  warmth  of  a  summer  morn- 
ing, through  fields  of  fragrance  and  of  flowers.  And  now  I  could 
discern,  within  half  an  hour's  walk,  before  me,  the  spire  of  the  church, 
close  to  which  stood  the  Manse  of  my  aged  friend  and  benefactor. 
My  heart  burned  within  me  as  a  sudden  gleam  of  stormy  sunlight 
tipped  it  with  fire— and  I  felt,  at  that  moment,  an  inexpressible 
sense  of  the  sublimity  of  the  character  of  that  grey-headed  Shepherd 
who  had,  for  fifty  years,  abode  in  the  wilderness,  keeping  together 
his  own  happy  little  flock. 

As  I  was  ascending  a  knoll,  I  saw  before  me  on  horseback  an  old 
man,  with  his  long  white  hairs  beaten  against  his  face,  who,  never- 
theless, advanced  with  a  calm  countenance  against  the  hurricane. 
It  was  no  other  than  my  father,  of  whom  I  had  been  thinking — for 
my  father  had  I  called  him  for  many  years,  and  for  many  years  my 
father  had  he  truly  been.  My  surprise  at  meeting  him  on  such  a 
moor — on  such  a  day,  was  but  momentary,  for  I  knew  that  he  was 
a  Shepherd  who  cared  not  for  the  winter's  wrath.  As  he  stopped  to 
take  my  hand  kindly  into  his,  and  to  give  his  blessing  to  his  long- 
expected  visitor,  the  wind  fell  calm — the  whole  face  of  the  sky  was 
softened,  and  brightness,  like  a  smile,  went  over  the  blushing  and 
crimson  snow.  The  very  elements  seemed  then  to  respect  the  hoary 
head  of  fourscore — and  after  our  first  greeting  was  over,  when  I 
looked  around,  in  my  affection,  I  felt  how  beautiful  was  winter. 

"  I  am  going,"  said  he,  "  to  visit  a  man  at  the  point  of  death — a 
man  whom  you  cannot  have  forgotten — whose  head  will  be  missed 
in  the  kirk  next  Sabbath  by  all  my  congregation — a  devout  man, 
who  feared  God  all  his  days,  and  whom,  on  this  awful  trial,  God 
will  assuredly  remember.     I  am  going,  my  son,  to  the  Hazel-glen." 

I  knew  well  in  childhood  that  lonely  farmhouse,  so  far  off  among 
the  beautiful  wild  green  hills— and  it  was  not  likely  that  I  had 
forgotten  the  name  of  its  possessor.    For  six  years'  Sabbaths  I  had 
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seen  the  Elder  in  his  accustomed  place  beneath  the  pulpit — and, 
with  a  sort  of  solemn  fear  had  looked  on  his  steadfast  countenance 
during  sermon,  psalm,  and  prayer.  On  returning  to  the  scenes  of 
my  infancy,  I  now  met  the  Pastor  going  to  pray  by  his  deathbed ; 
and,  with  the  privilege  which  nature  gives  us  to  behold,  even  in 
theif  last  extremity,  the  loving  and  the  beloved,  I  turned  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  liouse  of  sorrow,  resignation,  and  death. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  observed,  walking  close  to  the 
feet  of  his  horse,  a  little  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  who  kept 
frequently  looking  up  in  the  Pastor's  face,  with  his  blue  eyes  bathed 
in  tears.  A  changeful  expression  of  grief,  hope,  and  despair,  made 
almost  pale  cheeks  that  otherwise  were  blooming  in  health  and 
beauty — and  I  recognised,  in  the  small  features  and  smooth  forehead 
of  childhood,  a  resemblance  to  the  aged  man  whom  we  understood 
was  now  lying  on  his  deathbed.  "  They  had  to  send  his  grandson 
for  me  through  the  snow,  mere  child  as  he  is,"  said  the  Minister  to 
me,  looking  tenderly  on  the  boy ;  "  but  love  makes  the  young  heart 
bold — and  there  is  One  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

I  again  looked  on  the  fearless  child  with  his  rosy  cheeks,  blue 
eyes,  and  yellow  hair,  so  unlike  grief  or  sorrow,  yet  now  sobbing 
aloud  as  his  heart  would  break.  "  I  do  not  fear  but  that  my  grand- 
father will  vet  recover,  soon  as  the  Minister  has  said  one  single 
prayer  by  his  bedside.  I  had  no  hope,  or  little,  as  I  was  running  by 
myself  to  the  Manse  over  hill  alter  hill,  but  I  am  full  of  hopes  now 
that  we  are  together  :  and  oh  !  if  God  suffers  my  grandfather  to 
r.  cover,  1  will  lie  awake  all  the  long  winter  nights  blessing  him  for 
His  mercy.  I  will  ri.se  up  in  the  middle  of  the  darkness,  and  pray 
in  Him  in  the  cold  on  my  naked  knees!"  and  here  his  voice  was 
choked,  while  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed,  as  if  for  consolation  and 
riieMiirageineiit,  mii  the  solemn  and  pitying  countenance  of  the  kind- 
ted  pious  I  »hl  Man, 

We  Boon  left  the  main  road,  and  struck  off  through  scenery  that, 
covered  as  it  was  with  the  bewildering  snow,  I  sometimes  dimly  and 
Bomethnes  vividly  remembered  ;   our  little  guide  keeping  ever  a 
short  distance  before  us,  and  with  a  sagacity  like  that  of  instinct, 
showing  us  our  course,  of  which  no  trace  was  visible,  save  occasion- 
ally his  own  little  footprints  as  lie  had  been  hurrying  to  the  Manse, 
ing,  for  several  miles,  morass,  and  frozen  rivulet,  and 
drifted  hollow,  with  here  and  there  the  top  of  a  stone-wall  peeping 
h  the    now,  or  the  more  visible  circle  of  a  sheep-bught,  we 
ended  into  the  Bazel-glen,  and  saw  before  us  the  solitary  house 
oil  Elder, 

A  glean  of  days  gone  by  came  suddenly  over  my  soul.    The  las). 

time  thai  I  had  been  in  this  glen  was  on  a  day  of  June,  fifteen  years 

re.  a  holiday,  the  birthday  of  the  king.    A  troop  of  laughing 

beaded  by  our  benign  pastor,  we  danced  over  the  sunny 

led   the  linnets  from   their  nests  a ng  the  yellow 

broom.      Austere  as  seemed  to   us  the    BlDBB'S  Sabbath  lace   when 

sitting  in  the  kirk,  we  schoolboys  knew  thai  it  had  its  weekday 
smili        and    we  flew  on  the  wings  of  joy  to  our   annual   festival  of 
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curds  and  croam  in  the  farmhouse  of  that  little  sylvan  world.  We 
rejoiced  in  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  of  that  long,  that  interminable 
summer  day  ;  its  memory  was  with  our  boyish  hearts  from  June  to 
June  ;  and  the  sound  of  that  sweet  name,  "  Hazel-glen,"  often  came 
upon  us  at  our  tasks,  and  brought  too  brightly  into  the  school-room 
the  pastoral  imagery  of  that  mirthfid  solitude. 

As  we  now  slowly  approached  the  cottage  through  a  deep  snow- 
drift, which  the  distress  within  had  prevented  the  household  from 
removing,  we  saw  peeping  out  from  the  door,  brothers  and  sisters  of 
our  little  guide,  who  quickly  disappeared,  and  then  their  mother 
showed  herself  in  their  stead,  expressing  by  her  raised  eyes  and  arms 
folded  across  her  breast,  how  thankful  she  was  to  see  at  last  the 
pastor,  beloved  in  joy  and  trusted  in  trouble. 

Soon  as  the  venerable  old  man  dismounted  from  his  horse,  our 
active  little  guide  led  it  away  into  the  humble  stable,  and  we  entered 
the  cottage.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock. 
The  matron,  who  had  silently  welcomed  us  at  the  door,  led  us,  with 
suppressed  sighs  .and  a  face  stained  with  weeping,  into  her  father's 
sick-room,  which  even  in  that  time  of  sore  distress  was  as  orderly  as 
if  health  had  blessed  the  house.  I  could  not  help  remarking  some 
old  china  ornaments  on  the  chimneypiece,  and  in  the  window  was 
an  ever-blowing  rose-tree,  that  almost  touched  the  lowly  roof,  and 
brightened  that  end  of  the  apartment  with  its  blossoms.  There 
was  something  tasteful  in  the  simple  furniture  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
grief  could  not  deprive  the  hand  of  that  matron  of  its  careful 
elegance.  Sickness,  almost  hopeless  sickness,  lay  there,  surrounded 
with  the  same  cheerful  and  beautiful  objects  which  health  had 
loved  ;  and  she,  who  had  arranged  and  adorned  the  apartment  in 
her  happiness,  still  kept  it  from  disorder  and  decay  in  her  sorrow. 

With  a  gentle  hand  she  drew  the  curtain  of  the  bed,  and  there, 
supported  by  pillows  as  white  as  the  snow  that  lay  without,  reposed 
the  Dying  Elder.  It  was  plain  that  the  hand  of  God  was  upon  him, 
and  that  his  days  on  the  earth  were  numbered. 
_  He  greeted  his  minister  with  a  faint  smile,  and  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head — for  his  daughter  had  so  raised  him  on  the  pillows, 
that  he  was  almost  sitting  up  in  his  bed.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  knew  himself  to  be  dying,  and  that  his  soul  was  prepared  for  the 
great  change  ;  yet,  along  with  the  solemn  resignation  of  a  Christian 
who  had  made  his  peace  with  God  and  his  Saviour,  there  was 
blended  on  his  white  and  sunken  countenance  an  expression  of 
habitual  reverence  for  the  minister  of  his  faith  ;  and  I  saw  that  he 
could  not  have  died  in  peace  without  that  comforter  to  pray  by 
his  deathbed. 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  tell  who  was  the  stranger — and  the  dying 
man,  blessing  me  by  name,  held  out  to  me  his  cold  shrivelled  hand, 
in  token  of  recognition.  I  took  my  scat  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
bedside,  and  left  a  closer  station  for  those  who  were  more  dear. 
The  pastor  sat  down  near  his  head  ;  and,  by  the  bed,  leaning  on  it 
with  gentle  hands,  stood  that  matron  his  daughter-in-law — a  figure 
that  would  have  graced  and  sainted  a  higher  dwelling,  and  whose 
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native  beauty  was  now  more  touching  in  its  grief.  But  religion 
upheld  her  whom  nature  was  bowing  down  ;  not  now  for  the  first 
were  the  lessons  taught  by  her  father  to  be  put  into  practice, 
for  I  .saw  that  she  was  clothed  in  deep  mourning— and  she  behaved 
like  the  daughter  of  a  man  whose  life  had  not  been  only  irreproach- 

.  but  lofty,  with  fear  and  hope  fighting  desperately  but  silently 
in  the  core  other  pure  and  pious  heart. 

"While  we  thus  remained  in  silence,  the  beautiful  boy,  who,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  had  brought  the  minister  of  religion  to  the  bedside  of 
.•loved  grandfather,  softly  and  cautiously  opened  the  door,  and 
with  the  hoar-frost  yet  unmelted  on  his  bright  glistering  ringlets, 
walked  up  to  the  pillow,  evidently  no  stranger  there.  He  no  longer 
sobbed — he  no  longer  wept— for  hope  had  risen  strongly  within 
his  innocent  heart,  from  the  consciousness  of  love  so  fearlessly  exerted, 
and  from  the  presence  of  the  holy  man  in  whose  prayers  he  trusted, 
as  in  the  intercession  of  some  superior  and  heavenly  nature.  There 
he  stood,  still  as  an  image  in  his  grandfather's  eyes,  that,  in  their 
dimness,  fell  upon  him  with  delight.  Yet,  happy  as  was  the  trust- 
ing child,  his  heart  was  devoured  by  fear — and  he  looked  as  if  one 
word  might  stir  up  the  flood  of  tears  that  had  subsided  in  his  heart. 
As  he  crossed  the  dreary  and  dismal  moors,  he  had  thought  of  a 
corpse,  ;i  Bhroud,  and  a  grave;  he  had  been  in  terror,  lest  death 
should  strike  in  his  absence  the  oldman,with  whose  grey  hairs  he  had 
so  often  played  ;  but  now  he  saw  him  alive,  and  felt  that  death  was 
not  able  to  tear  him  away  from  the  clasps,  and  links,  and  fetters  of 

!  randchild's  embracing  love. 
••  1 1  the  Btorm  do  not  abate,"  said  the  sick  man,  after  a  pause,  "  it 
will  be  hard  for  my  friends  to  cany  me  over  the  drifts  to  the  kirk- 
yard."  This  sudden  approach  to  the  grave  struck,  as  with  a  bar  of 
.  the  heart  of  the  loving  boy  ;  and,  with  a  long  deep  si^li,  he  fell 
down  with  his  face  like  a  lies  on  the  bed,  while  the  old  man's  palsied 
tight  hand  had  iust  Btrength  to  lay  itself  upon  his  head.    "Blessed 

hou,  my  little  Jamie,  even  for  His  own  name's  sake  who  died  for 
as  on  the  tree  I"    The  mother,  without  terror,  but  with  an  averted 

.  lifted  up  her  loving-hearted  boy.now  in  a  dead  fainting-fit,  and 
carried  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  he  soon  revived.  But 
that  child  and  that  old  man  were  not  to  be  s<  parated.  In  vain  was 
he  asked  to  l«>  to  his  brothers  and  sisters;  pale, breathless, and 
shivering,  he  took  his  place  as  before,  with  eyes  fixed  on  his  grand- 
.  but  neither  weeping  nor  uttering  a  word.  Terror  had 
frozen  up  the  blood  of  hi  art;  but  bis  were  now  the  only  dry  eyes 
in  the  room  ;  and  the  pastor  himself  wept,  albeit  the  grief  of  G  i    - 

■  Idom  vented  in  tears. 

"God  has  been  gracious  to  me,  a  sinner,"  said  the  dying  man. 

"  I  luring  thirty  years  that   I  have  been  an  elder  in  your  kii  k,  never 

I  I    itting  there  one  Sabbath.    When  the  mother  of  my 

children  was  taken  from  me     it  was  mi  a  Tie    d  •;.     he  died     ami  mi 

e  was  buried,  We  rtood  together  whenmj  Alice  was 
!  |  down  into  the  narrow  house  made  for  all  living.  On  the  Sabbath 
I  joined  in  the  publi  hip  of  God  ;  i  he  commanded  me  to  do  bo 
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the  night  before  she  went  away.  I  could  not  join  in  the  Psalm  that 
Sabbath,  for  her  voice  was  not  in  the  throng.  Her  grave  was  covered 
up,  and  grass  and  flowers  grew  there  ;  so  was  rny  heart ;  but  Thou, 
ay  horn,  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  I  hope  to  see  this  night  in  Para- 
dise, knowest  that,  from  that  hour  to  this  day,  never  have  I  forgotten 
Thee  ! " 

The  old  man  ceased  speaking — and  his  grandchild,  now  able  to 
endure  the  scene,  for  strong  passion  is  its  own  support,  glided  softly 
to  a  little  table,  aud  bringing  a  cup  in  which  a  cordial  had  been 
mixed,  held  it  in  his  small  soft  hands  to  his  grandfather's  lips.  He 
drank,  and  then  said,  "  Come  closer  to  me,  Jamie,  and  kiss  me  for 
thine  own  and  thy  father's  sake  ;"  and  as  the  child  fondly  pressed 
his  rosy  lips  on  those  of  his  grandfather,  so  white  and  withered,  the 
tears  fell  over  all  the  old  man's  face,  and  then  trickled  down  on  the 
golden  head  of  the  child  at  last  sobbing  in  his  bosom. 

"  Jamie,  thy  own  father  has  forgotten  thee  in  thy  infancy,  and  me 
in  my  old  age  ;  but,  Jamie,  forget  not  thou  thy  father  nor  thy  mother, 
for  that  thou  knowest  and  feelest  is  the  commandment  of  God." 

The  broken-hearted  boy  could  give  no  reply.  He  had  gradually 
stolen  closer  and  closer  unto  the  old  loving  man,  and  now  was  lying, 
worn  out  with  sorrow,  drenched  aud  dissolved  in  tears,  in  his  grand- 
father's bosom.  His  mother  had  sunk  down  on  her  knees,  and  hid 
her  face  with  her  hands.  "  Oh  !  if  my  husband  knew  but  of  this — 
he  would  never,  never  desert  his  dying  father ! "  and  I  now  knew 
that  the  Elder  was  praying  on  his  deathbed  for  a  disobedient  and 
wicked  son. 

At  this  affecting  time  the  minister  took  the  Family  Bible  on  his 
knees,  and  said,  "  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  part 
of  the  fifteenth  Psalm  ; "  and  he  read,  with  a  tremulous  and  broken 
voice,  those  beautiful  verses  : — 

"  Within  thy  tabernacle,  Lord, 

Who  shall  abide  with  thee  ? 
And  in  thy  high  and  holy  hill 

Who  shall  a  dweller  be  ? 
The  man  that  walketn  uprightly, 

And  worketh  righteousness, 
And  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart, 

So  doth  he  truth  express." 

The  small  congregation  sang  the  noble  hymn  of  the  Psalmist  to 
"  Plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name."  The  dying  man  himself, 
ever  and  anon,  joined  in  the  holy  music— and  when  it  feebly  died 
away  on  his  quivering  lips,  he  continued  still  to  follow  the  tune  with 
the  motion  of  his  withered  hand,  and  eyes  devoutly  and  humbly 
lifted  up  to  heaven.  Nor  was  the  sweet  voice  of  his  loving  grand- 
child unheard  ;  as  if  the  strong  fit  of  deadly  passion  had  dissolved 
in  the  music,  he  sang  with  a  sweet  and  silvery  voice,  that,  to  a  passer- 
by, had  seemed  that  of  perfect  happiness — a  hymn  sung  in  joy  upon 
its  knees  by  gladsome  childhood  before  it  flew  out  among  the  green 
hills,  to  quiet  labour  or  gleesome  play.  As  that  sweetest  voice  came 
from  the  bosom  of  the  old  man,  where  the  singer  lay  in  affection, 
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and  blended  with  bis  own  so  tremulous,  never  had  I  felt  so  affectingly 
brougbt  before  me  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life,  the  cradle  and 
the  grave. 

Ere  the  psalm  was  yet  over,  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  tall  fine- 
looking  man  entered,  but  with  a  lowering  and  dark  countenance, 
seemingly  in  sorrow,  in  misery,  and  remorse.  Agitated,  confounded, 
and  awe-strnck  by  the  melancholy  and  dirge-like  music,  he  sat  down 
on  a  chair — and  looked  with  a  ghastly  face  towards  his  father's  death- 
Ui  1.  When  the  psalm  ceased,  the  Elder  said,  with  a  solemn  voice, 
'•  My  sou— thou  art  come  in  time  to  receive  thy  fathers  blessing. 
May  the  remembrance  of  what  will  happen  in  this  room  before  the 
morning  again  shine  over  the  Hazel-glen,  win  thee  from  the  error  of 
thy  ways.  Thou  art  here,  to  witness  the  mercy  of  thy  God  and  thy 
Saviour,  whom  thou  hast  forgotten." 

The  Minister  looked,  if  not  with  a  stern,  yet  with  an  upbraiding 
countenance,  on  the  young  man,  who  had  not  recovered  his  speech, 
and  said,  "  William  !  for  three  years  past  your  shadow  has  not 
darkened  the  door  of  the  House  of  God.  They  who  fear  not  the 
thunder,  may  tremble  at  the  still  small  voice — now  is  the  hour  for 
repentance — that  your  father's  spirit  may  carry  up  to  Heaven  tidings 
of  a  contrite  soul  saved  from  the  company  of  sinners  !" 

The  young  man,  with  much  effort,  advanced  to  the  bedside,  and 
at  last  found  voice  to  say,  "  Father — I  am  not  without  the  affections 
of  nature — and  I  hurried  home  soon  as  I  heard  that  the  Minister 
had  been  seen  riding  towards  our  house.  I  hope  that  you  will  yet 
reco\.  r  and  if  1  have  ever  made  you  unhappy,  I  ask  your  forgive- 
— for  though  1  may  not  think  as  you  do  on  matters  of  religion, 
J  have  a  human  heart.  Father!  I  may  have  been  unkind,  but  I  am 
not  cruel.     I  ask  your  forgiveness." 

:  to  me,  William  ;  kneel  down  by  the  bedside,  and 

lei  my  hand  lind  the  head  of  my  beloved  son — for  blindness  is  com- 

upon  me.     Thou  wert  my  first-born,  and  thou  art  my  only 

living  sou.    All  thy  brothers  and  sisters  are  lyingin  the  churchyard, 

Inside  h  ir  \\ hose  sweet   face  thine  own,  William,  did  once  so  much 

nihil-.    Long  wert  thou  the  joy,  the  pride  of  my  soul,  ay,  too 

much  the  pride,  Tor  there  was  not  in  all  the  parish  such  a  man,  such 

iwn  William.    If  thy  heart  has  since  been  changed, 

God  may  inspire  it  again  with  rignl  thoughts.    Could  I  die  for  thy 

could  I  |i  thy  salvation  with  the  outpouring  of  thy 

father1   blood     butthi    the  son  of  God  has  done  for  thee,  who  has! 

denied  him  I    i  have  sorely  wepl  forthee    ay,  William,  when  there 

none  near  ne-     even  as  David  wept  for  Absalom — for  thee,  my 

A  loo  roan  was  the  only  reply;  but  the  wli  ole  body  oft  he 

I.  ie  I  ling  man  Was  Convulsed  :  and  it   was  easy  to  see  his  sullen lejs, 

his  contrition,  his  remorse,  and  his  despair.  The  Pastor  said,  with 
a  sterner  voice,  and  an  terer  countenance  than  were  natural  to  him, 

4  Know  you  u  hoc  hand  i,;  now  lying  on  your  rebellious  head  '(     Tail 
what   Signifies  the  word  lather   to  iiim   who  has  denied   Cod,  the 
Vol..        i.  K 
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Father  of  us  all '?"— "  Oh  !  press  him  not  so  hardly,"  said  the  weeping 
wife,  coming  forward  from  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  where  she  hud 
tried  to  conceal  herself  in  grief,  fear,  and  shame  ;  "spare,  oh  !  spare 
my  husband— he  has  ever  been  kind  to  me ; "  and  with  that  she 
knelt  down  beside  him,  with  her  long,  soft,  white  arms  mournfully 
and  affectionately  laid  across  his  neck.  "  Go  thou,  likewise,  my  sweet 
little  Jamie,"  said  the  Elder,  "go  even  out  of  my  bosom,  and  kneel 
down  beside  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  so  that  I  may  bless  you  all 
at  once,  and  with  one  yearning  prayer."  The  child  did  as  that  so- 
lemn voice  commanded,  and  knelt  down  somewhat  timidly  by  his 
father's  side  ;  nor  did  that  uuhappy  man  decline  encircling  with  his 
arm  the  child  too  much  neglected,  but  still  dear  to  him  as  his 
own  blood,  in  spite  of  the  deadening  and  debasing  influence  of  infi- 
delity. 

"  Put  the  Word  of  God  into  the  hands  of  my  son,  and  let  him  read 
aloud  to  his  dying  father  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  verses  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John."  The  Pastor 
went  up  to  the  kneelers,  and,  with  a  voice  of  pity,  condolence,  and 
pardon,  said,  "  There  was  a  time  when  none,  William,  could  read  the 
Scriptures  better  than  couldst  thou — can  it  be  that  the  son  of  my 
friend  hath  forgotten  the  lessons  of  his  youth  !"  He  had  not  for- 
gotten them — there  was  no  need  for  the  repentant  sinner  to  lift  up 
his  eyes  from  the  bedside.  The  sacred  stream  of  the  Gospel  had 
worn  a  channel  in  his  heart,  and  the  waters  were  again  flowing. 
With  a  choked  voice  he  said,  "  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life  :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live  :  And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall 
never  die.  Believest  thou  this  1  She  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord  :  I 
believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come 
into  the  world." 

"  That  is  not  an  unbeliever's  voice,"  said  the  dying  man  trium- 
phantly ;  "  nor,  William,  hast  thou  au  unbeliever's  heart.  Say  that 
thou  believest  in  what  thou  hast  now  read,  and  thy  father  will  die 
happy!" — "I  do  believe;  and  as  thou  forgivest  me,  so  may  I  be 
forgiven  by  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

The  Elder  seemed  like  a  man  suddenly  inspired  with  a  new  life. 
His  faded  eyes  kindled — his  pale  cheeks  glowed — his  palsied  hands 
seemed  to  wax  strong — and  his  voice  was  clear  as  that  of  manhood 
in  its  prime.  "  Into  thy  hands,  0  God,  I  commit  my  spirit !"— And 
so  saying,  he  gently  sank  back  on  his  pillow  ;  and  I  thought  I  heard 
a  sigh.  There  was  then  a  long  deep  silence,  and  the  father,  and 
mother,  and  child  rose  from  their  knees.  The  eyes  of  us  all  were 
turned  towards  the  white  placid  face  of  the  Figure  now  stretched 
in  everlasting  rest ;  and,  without  lamentations,  save  the  silent  la- 
mentations of  the  resigned  soul,  we  stood  around  the  Deathbed 
of  the  Elder. 
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How  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart  rise  up,  in  a  pastoral 
region,  the  green  silent  hills  from  the  dissolving  snow-wreaths  that 
yet  linger  at  their  feet !  A  few  warm  sunny  days,  and  a  few  breezy 
and  melting  nights,  have  seemed  to  create  the  sweet  season  of  Spring 
out  of  the  Winter's  bleakest  desolation.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that 
such  brightness  of  verdure  could  have  been  shroudedinthe  snow,  blend- 
ing itself,  as  it  now  does,  so  vividly,  with  the  deep  blue  of  heaven. 
With  the  revival  of  nature  our  own  souls  feel  restored.  Hapimiess 
becomes  milder — meeker — and  richer  in  pensive  thought ;  while 
sorrow  catches  a  faint  tinge  of  joy,  and  reposes  itself  on  the  quiet- 
ness of  earth's  opening  breast.  Then  is  youth  rejoicing — manhood 
sedate — and  old  age  resigned.  The  chdd  shakes  his  golden  curls  in 
his  glee — he  of  riper  life  hails  the  coming  year  with  temperate  exul- 
tation, and  the  eye  that  has  been  touched  with  dimness,  in  the 
general  spirit  of  delight  forgets  or  fears  not  the  shadows  of  the 
grave. 

On  such  a  vernal  day  as  this  did  we,  who  had  visited  the  Elder 
on  his  deathbed,  walk  together  to  his  house  in  the  Hazel-glen,  to 
accompany  his  body  to  the  place  of  burial.     On  the  night  he  died  it 
seem  id  to  be  the  dead  of  Winter.     On  the  day  he  was  buried  it 
seemed  to  be  the  birth  of  Spring.     The  old  Pastor  and  I  were  alone 
l<>r  a  while  as  we  pursued  our  path  up  the  glen,  by  the  banks  of  the 
little  burn.     It  had  eleured  itself  oft' from  the  melted  snow,  and  ran 
so  pellucid  a   race,  that  every  stone  and  pebble  was  visible  in  its 
hann<  1.    The  willows,  the  alders,  and  the  birches,  the  fairest 
and  the  earliest  o)'  our  native  hill  trees,  seemed  almost  tinged  with 
rda  at  light  as  it  they  were  budding  ;  and  beneath  them,  here  and 
there  peeped  out,  as  in  the  pleasure  of  new  existence,  the  primrose 
lonely,  or  in  little  families  and  llocks.   The  bee  had  not  yet  ventured  to 
bis  cell,  vit  the  flowers  reminded  one  of  his  murmur.     A  few 
dancing  in  the  air,  and  here  and  there  some  little  moor- 
land bird,  touched  at  the  heart  with  the  warm  sunny  change,  was 
piping  his  love-sweet  song  among  the  braes.     It  was  just  such  a 
day  as  grave  a  medital  ive  man,  I  ike  him  we  were  about  to  inter,  would 
i  to  walk  over  his  farm  In  religious  contentmenl  with  his 
lot.     That  was  the  thought  that  entered  the   l'astor's  heart,  as  we 
d  to  enjoy  one  brighter  gleam  of  the  sun  in  a  little  meadow- 
field  of  peculiar  beauty.    "This  is  the  last  day  of  the  week    and  on 
that  da;,  often  did  the  Elder  walk  through  tin's  little  happy  kingdom 
of  his  own,  with  i  ome  of  his  grandchildren  beside  and  around  him. 
and  often  his  Bible  in  his  hand.    It  is, you  feel,  a  solitary  place    all 

the  vale  ifl  one  seclusion      and  often    have   its  quiei    hounds  been  a 

place  of  undisturbed  meditation  and  prayer." 
_  We  now  come  in  Bight  of  the  cottage,  and  beyond  it  I  he  termina- 
tion of  the  Glen.    There  the  high  hill    came  Bioping  gently  down : 
ami  a  little  waterfall,  in  the  distance,  gave  animation  to  a  scene  or 
perfect  repose*    We  were  now  joined  by  various  small  parties  com- 
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ing  to  the  funeral  through  openings  among  the  hills  •  all  sedate,  but 
none  sad,  and  every  greeting  was  that  of  kindness  and  peace.  The 
Elder  had  died  full  of  years  ;  and  there  was  no  need  why  any  out  of 
his  household  should  weep.  A  long  life  of  piety  had  been  beautifully 
closed  ;  and,  therefore,  we  were  all  going  to  commit  the  body  to  the 
earth,  assured,  as  far  as  human  beings  may  be  so  assured,  that  the 
soul  was  in  Heaven.  As  the  party  increased  on  our  approach  to  the 
house,  there  was  even  cheerfulness  among  us.  We  spoke  of  the  early 
and  bright  promise  of  spring— of  the  sorrows  and  the  joys  of  other 
families— of  marriages  and  births— of  the  new  schoolmaster — of  to- 
morrow's Sabbath.  There  was  no  topic  of  which,  on  any  common 
occasion,  it  might  have  been  fitting  to  speak,  that  did  not  now  per- 
haps occupy,  for  a  few  moments,  some  one  or  other  of  the  group,  till 
we  found  ourselves  ascending  the  greensward  before  the  cottage,  and 
stood  below  the  bare  branches  of  the  sycamores.  Then  we  were  all 
silent,  and,  after  a  short  pause,  reverently  entered  into  the  house  of 
death. 

At  the  door  the  son  received  us  with  a  calm,  humble,  and  un- 
troubled face ;  and  in  his  manner  towards  the  old  Minister,  there 
was  something  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  expressing  penitence, 
gratitude,  and  resignation.  We  all  sat  down  in  the  large  kitchen  ; 
and  the  son  decently  received  each  person  at  the  door,  and  showed 
him  to  his  place.  There  were  some  old  grey  heads — more  becoming 
grey — and  many  bright  in  manhood  and  youth.  But  the  same  so- 
lemn hush  was  over  them  all ;  and  they  sat  all  bound  together  in 
one  uniting  and  assimilating  spirit  of  devotion  and  faith.  Wine  and 
bread  was  to  be  sent  round — but  the  son  looked  to  the  old  Minister, 
who  rose,  lifted  up  his  withered  hand,  and  began  a  blessing  and  a 
prayer. 

There  was  so  much  composure  and  stillness  in  the  old  man's  atti- 
tude, and  something  so  affecting  in  his  voice,  tremulous  and  broken, 
not  in  grief  but  age,  that  no  sooner  had  he  begun  to  pray,  than  every 
heart  and  every  breath  at  once  were  hushed.  All  stood  motionless, 
nor  could  one  eye  abstain  from  that  placid  and  patriarchal  counte- 
nance, with  its  closed  eyes,  and  long  silvery  hair.  There  was  nothing 
sad  in  his  words,  but  they  were  all  humble  and  solemn,  and  at  times 
even  joyful  in  the  kindling  spirit  of  piety  and  faith.  He  spoke  of 
the  dead  man's  goodness  as  imperfect  in  the  eyes  of  his  Great  Judge, 
but  such  as,  we  were  taught,  might  lead,  through  intercession,  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Might  the  blessing  of  God,  he  prayed, 
which  had  so  long  rested  on  the  head  now  coffined,  not  forsake  that 
of  him  who  was  now  to  be  the  father  of  this  house.  There  was  more 
—more  joy,  we  were  told,  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth, 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which  need  no  repentance. 
Fervently,  too,  and  tenderly,  did  the  old  man  pray  for  her,  in  her 
silent  chamber,  who  had  lost  so  kind  a  parent,  and  for  all  the  little 
children  round  her  knees.  Nor  did  he  end  his  prayer  without  some 
allusion  to  his  own  grey  hairs,  and  to  the  approaching  day  on  which 
many  then  present  would  attend  his  burial. 

Just  as  he  ceased  to  speak,  one  solitary  stifled  sob  was  heard,  and 
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all  eyes  turned  kindly  round  to  a  little  boy  who  was  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  Elder's  son.  Restored  once  more  to  his  own  father's  love,  his 
heart  had  been  insensibly  filled  with  peace  since  the  old  man's  death. 
The  returning  tenderness  of  the  living  came  in  place  of  that  of  the 
dead,  and  the  child  yearned  towards  his  father  now  with  a  stronger 
affection,  relieved  at  last  from  all  his  fear.  He  had  been  suffered  to 
sit  an  hour  each  day  beside  the  bed  on  which  his  grandfather  lay 
shrouded,  and  he  had  got  reconciled  to  the  cold,  but  silent  and 
happy  looks  of  death.  His  mother  and  his  Bible  told  him  to  obey 
God  without  repining  in  all  things  ;  and  the  child  did  so  with  per- 
fect simplicity.  One  sob  had  found  its  way  at  the  close  of  that 
pathetic  prayer;  but  the  tears  that  bathed  his  glistening  cheeks 
were  far  different  from  those  that,  on  the  day  and  night  of  his 
grandfather's  decease,  had  burst  from  the  agony  of  a  breaking 
heart  The  old  Minister  laid  his  hand  silently  upon  his  golden 
head— there  was  a  momentary  murmur  of  kindness  and  pity  over 
the  room— the  child  was  pacified — and  again  all  was  repose  and 
peace. 

A  sober  voice  said  that  all  was  ready,  and  the  son  and  the  minister 
led  tin:  way  reverently  out  into  the  open  air.  The  bier  stood  before 
door,  and  was  lifted  slowly  up  with  its  sable  pall.  Silently  each 
mourner  took  his  place.  The  sun  was  shining  pleasantly,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  passing  through  the  sycamore,  shook  down  the  glitter- 
in-  rain-drops  upon  the  funeral  velvet.  The  small  procession,  with 
an  instinctive  spirit,  began  to  move  along:  and  as  I  cast  up  my 

to  take-  a  farewell  look  of  that  beautiful  dwelling,  now  finally 
left  by  liim  who  so  long  had  blessed  it,  I  saw  at  the  half-open  lattice 
of  iii'-  little  bedroom  window-  above,  flic  pale  weeping  face  of  that 
stainless  matron,  who  was  taking  her  last  passionate  farewell  of  the 
mortal  remains  of  her  father,  now  slowly  receding  from  her  to  the 
quiet  field  of  graves. 

We  proceeded  along  the  edges  of  the  hills,  and  along  the  meadow 
field  I  tie-  old  wooden  bridge  over  the  burn,  now  widening 

in  its  course  to  the,  plain,  and  in  an  hour  of  pensive  silence,  or  plea- 
sant  talk,  we  found  ourselves  entering,  in  a  closer  body,  the  little 

•  ay  of  the  churchyard.     To  the  tolling  of  the  bell  we  moved 
reen  mounds,  and  arranged  ourselves,  according  to  tin- 
plan  and  order  which  our  feelings  SUgge  ted,  around  the  bier  and  its 
tral  supporters.    There  was  no  delay.    In  a  fewminuteB  the 
ud  anion-  the  mould  of  his  forefathers,  in  their  long 
chosen  bdoI  of  rest.    One  by  one  tin-  peopledropped  away, and  none 
werelefl  by  the  new-made  grave  buf  the  son  and  his  little  boy,  the 

•rand  myself    As  yel  nothing  was  said,  and  in  thai  pan     I 

'I  around  me,  over  the  sweel  burial-ground. 
I  ich tombstone  and  grave  over  which  I  had  often  walked  in  boy- 
bood,  arose  in  my  memory,  as  I  looked  steadfastly  upon  their  long- 
forgotten  inscriptions  ;  and  many  had  since  then  been  erected.  The 
whoh-  character  of  the.  place  wasstill  simple  and  unostentatiou  i,  buf 
from  Me-  abodes  of  the  dead,  I  could  Bee  that  there  had  been  mi  im- 

sment  in  the  condition  ofthe  living.    There  w   b  ible 
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iu  their  decorations,  not  without  much  of  native  feeling,  and  occa- 
sionally something  even  of  native  grace.  If  there  was  any  other  in- 
scription than  the  name  and  age  of  the  poor  inhabitants  below,  it 
was,  in  general,  some  short  text  of  Scripture  ;  for  it  is  most  pleasant 
and  soothing  to  the  pious  mind,  when  bereaved  of  friends,  to  com- 
memorate them  on  earth  by  some  touching  expression  taken  from 
that  Book  which  reveals  to  them  a  life  in  Heaven. 

There  is  a  sort  of  gradation,  a  scale  of  forgetfulness,  in  a  country 
churchyard,  where  the  processes  of  nature  are  suffered  to  go  on  over 
the  green  place  of  burial,  that  is  extremely  affecting  in  the  contem- 
plation. The  soul  goes  from  the  grave  just  covered  up,  to  that  which 
seems  scarcely  joined  together,  on  and  on  to  those  folded  and  bound 
by  the  undisturbed  verdure  of  many,  many  unremembered  years.  It 
then  glides  at  last  into  nooks  and  corners  where  the  ground  seems 
perfectly  calm  and  waveless,  utter  oblivion  having  smoothed  the 
earth  over  the  long  mouldered  bones.  Tombstones  on  which  the 
inscriptions  are  hidden  in  green  obliteration,  or  that  are  mouldering, 
or  falling  to  a  side,  are  close  to  others  which  last  week  were  brushed 
by  the  chisel: — constant  renovation  and  constant  decay — vain  at- 
tempts to  adhere  to  memory— and  oblivion,  now  baffled  and  now 
triumphant,  smiling  among  all  the  memorials  of  human  affection,  as 
they  keep  continually  crumbling  away  into  the  world  of  undis- 
tinguishable  dust  and  ashes. 

The  churchyard,  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  rural  parish,  is  the  place 
to  which,  as  they  grow  older,  all  their  thoughts  and  feelings  turn. 
The  young  take  a  look  of  it  every  Sabbath-day,  not  always  perhaps 
a  careless  look,  but  carry  away  from  it,  unconsciously,  many  salutary 
impressions.  What  is  more  pleasant  than  the  meeting  of  a  rural 
congregation  in  the  churchyard  before  the  minister  appears  1  What 
is  there  to  shudder  at  in  lying  down,  sooner  or  later,  in  such  a 
peaceful  andsacred  place,  to  be  spoken  of  frequently  on  Sabbath  among 
the  groups  of  which  we  used  to  be  one,  and  our  low  burial-spot  to  be 
visited,  at  such  times,  as  long  as  there  remains  on  earth  any  one  to 
whom  our  face  was  dear  1  To  those  who  mix  in  the  strife  and 
dangers  of  the  world,  the  place  is  felt  to  be  uncertain  wherein  they 
may  finally  lie  at  rest.  The  soldier— the  sailor— the  traveller,  can 
only  see  some  dim  grave  dug  for  him,  when  he  dies,  in  some  place 
obscure — nameless — and  unfixed  to  imagination.  All  he  feels  is, 
that  his  burial  will  be — on  earth — or  in  the  sea.  But  the  peaceful 
dwellers  who  cultivate  their  paternal  acres,  or  tilling  at  least  the 
same  small  spot  of  soil,  shift  only  from  a  cottage  on  the  hill-side  to 
one  on  the  plain,  still  within  the  bounds  of  one  quiet  parish — they 
look  to  lay  their  bones  at  last  in  the  burial-place  of  the  kirk  in 
which  they  were  baptised,  and  with  them  it  almost  literally  is  but  a 
step  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  calmly  followed  each  other  in  my 
reverie,  as  I  stood  beside  the  Elder's  grave,  and  the  trodden  grass 
was  again  lifting  up  its  blades  from  the  pressure  of  many  feet,  now 
all — but  a  few— departed.  What  a  simple  burial  had  it  been  !  Dust 
was  consigned  to  dust — no  more.     Bare,  naked,  simple,  and  austere, 
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is  in  Scotland  the  service  of  the  grave.  It  is  left  to  the  soul  itself  to 
consecrate,  by  its  passion,  the  mould  over  which  tears,  but  no  words, 
are  poured  Surely  there  is  a  beauty  in  tins  ;  for  the  heart  is  left 
unto  its  own  sorrow — according  as  it  is  a  friend — a  brother — a  parent 
—or  a  child,  that  is  covered  up  from  our  eyes.  Yet  call  not  other 
rites,  however  different  from  this,  less  beautiful  or  pathetic.  For 
willingly  does  the  soul  connect  its  grief  with  any  consecrated  ritual 
of  the  dead.  Sound  or  silence — music — hymns — psalms — sable 
garments,  or  raiment  white  as  snow — all  become  holy  symbols  of 
the  soul's  affection  ;  nor  is  it  for  any  man  to  say  which  is  the  most 
natural,  which  is  the  best,  of  the  thousand  shows  and  expressions, 
and  testimonies  of  sorrow,  resignation,  and  love,  by  which  mortal 
beings  would  seek  to  express  their  souls  when  one  of  their  brethren 
has  returned  to  his  parent  dust. 

My  mind  was  recalled  from  all  these  sad,  yet  not  unpleasant 
fancies,  by  a  deep  groan,  and  I  beheld  the  Elder's  son  fling  himself 
down  upon  the  grave  and  kiss  it  passionately,  imploring  pardon 
in >m  God.  "  I  distressed  my  father's  heart  in  his  old  age — I  repented 
— and  received  thy  forgiveness  even  on  thy  deathbed  !  But  how 
may  I  be  assured  that  God  will  forgive  me  for  having  so  sinned 
against  my  old  grey-headed  father,  when  Ins  limbs  were  weak  and 
Ins  eyesight  dim  ! "  The  old  Minister  stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave 
without  speaking  a  word,  with  his  Bolemn  and  pitiful  eyes  fixed  upon 
tiir  prostrate  and  contrite  man.  His  sin  had  been  great,  and  tears 
that  till  now  had,  on  this  day  at  least,  been  compressed  within  his 
heart  by  tin'  presence  of  so  many  of  his  friends,  now  poured  down 
upon  the  sod  as  if  they  would  have  found  their  way  to  the  very  body 
othia  father.  Neither  of  us  offered  to  lift  him  up,  for  we  felt  awed 
by  the  rueful  passion  of  his  love,  ids  remorse,  and  his  penitence;  and 
nature,  we  felt,  ought  to  have  her  way.  "Fear  not,  my  son,"  at 
th  said  the  old  man,  in  a  gentle  voice — "fear  not,  my  son,  but 
that  you  are  already  forgiven.  Dost  thou  not  feel  pardon  within 
thy  c  Miiriie  spirit  V  He  rose  up  from  his  knees  with  a  faint  smile, 
while  the  Minister,  with  his  white  head  yet  uncovered,  held  his 
hands  over  him  as  in  benediction:  and  that  beautiful  and  loving 

child,  who  had  been  standing  in  a  fit  of  weeping  terror  at  his  father's 

iV,  now  came   up  to  him  and  kissed  his  cheek— holding  in  lii.s 
hand    a    few   faded    primroses    which   be    had    unconsciously 

gathered  together  as  they  lay  on  the  turf  of  his  grandfather's  grave. 
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Tin;  Kirk  of  Aiirhindown  stands,  with  its  burial  'round,  on  a  little 

green  bill,  surrounded  by  an  irregular  and  straggling  village,  or 

rather  aboul  a  hundred  bamli  I  i  clustering  round  it,  with  their  fields 
and  gardens,    A  few  of  these  gardens  come  close  up  to  the  church- 
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yard  wall,  and  in  springtime  many  of  the  fruit-trees  hang  rich  and 
beautiful  over  the  adjacent  graves.  The  voices  and  the  laughter  of 
the  children  at  play  on  the  green  before  the  parish  school,  or  their 
composed  murmur  when  at  their  various  lessons  together  in  the 
room,  may  be  distinctly  heard  all  over  the  burial-ground — so  may 
the  song  of  the  maidens  going  to  the  well ; — while  all  around  the 
singing  of  birds  is  thick  and  hurried ;  and  a  small  rivulet,  as  if 
brought  there  to  be  an  emblem  of  passing  time,  glides  away  beneath 
the  mossy  wall,  murmuring  continually  a  dream-like  tunc  around 
the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  after  the  Elder's  funeral,  my  vener- 
able friend  and  father  took  me  with  him  into  the  churchyard.  We 
walked  to  the  eastern  corner,  where,  as  we  approached,  I  saw  a 
monument  standing  almost  by  itself,  and,  even  at  that  distance, 
appearing  to  be  of  a  somewhat  different  character  from  any  other 
over  all  the  burial-ground.  And  now  we  stood  close  to,  and  before 
it. 

It  was  a  low  monument,  of  the  purest  white  marble,  simple,  but 
perfectly  elegant  and  graceful  withal,  and  upon  its  unadorned  slab 
lay  the  sculptured  images  of  two  children  asleep  in  each  other's  arms. 
All  around  it  was  a  small  piece  of  greenest  ground,  without  the  protec- 
tion of  any  rail,  but  obviously  belonging  to  the  monument.  It  shone, 
without  offeuding  them,  among  the  simpler  or  ruder  burial-beds 
round  about  it,  and,  although  the  costliness  of  the  materials,  the 
affecting  beauty  of  the  design,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  execution,  all 
showed  that  there  slept  the  offspring  neither  of  the  poor  nor  low  in 
life,  yet  so  meekly  and  sadly  did  it  lift  up  its  unstained  little  walls, 
and  so  well  did  its  unusual  elegance  meet  and  blend  with  the  character 
of  the  common  tombs,  that  no  heart  could  see  it  without  sympathy, 
and  without  owning  that  it  was  a  pathetic  ornament  of  a  place  filled 
with  the  ruder  memorials  of  the  very  humblest  dead. 

"  There  lie  two  of  the  sweetest  children,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that 
ever  delighted  a  mother's  soul  —two  English  boys— scions  of  a  noble 
stem.  They  were  of  a  decayed  family  of  high  lineage ;  and,  had 
they  died  in  their  own  country  a  hundred  years  ago,  they  would 
have  been  let  down  into  a  vault  with  all  the  pomp  of  religion.  Me- 
thinks,  fair  flowers,  they  are  now  sleeping  as  meetly  here. 

"  Six  years  ago,  I  was  an  old  man,  and  wished  to  have  silence 
and  stillness  in  my  house,  that  my  communion  with  Him  before 
whom  I  expected  every  day  to  be  called  might  be  undisturbed. 
Accordingly,  my  Manse,  that  used  to  ring  with  boyish  glee,  was  now 
quiet ;  when  a  lady,  elegant,  graceful,  beautiful,  young,  and  a  widow, 
came  to  my  dwelling,  and  her  soft,  sweet,  silver  voice  told  me  that 
she  was  from  England.  She  was  the  relict  of  an  officer  slain  in  war, 
and,  having  heard  a  dear  friend  of  her  husband's,  who  had  lived  in 
my  house,  speak  of  his  happy  and  innocent  time  here,  she  earnestly 
requested  me  to  receive  beneath  my  roof  her  two  sons.  She  herself 
lived  with  the  bed-ridden  mother  of  her  dead  husband  ;  and,  anxious 
for  the  growing  minds  of  her  boys,  she  sought  to  commit  them  for  a 
short  time  to  my  care.    They  and  their  mother  soon  won  an  old 
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man's  heart,  and  I  could  say  nothing  in  opposition  to  her  request, 
but  that  I  was  upwards  of  threescore  and  ten  years.  But  I  am 
living  still — and  that  is  their  monument." 

We  sat  down,  at  these  words,  on  the  sloping  headstone  of  a  grave 
just  opposite  to  this  little  beautiful  structure,  and  without  entreaty, 
and  as  if  to  bring  back  upon  his  heart  the  delight  of  old  tender 
remembrances,  the  venerable  man  continued  fervently  thus  to 
speak  : — 

"  The  lady  left  them  with  me  in  the  Manse — surely  the  two  most 
beautiful  and  engaging  creatures  that  ever  died  in  youth.  They 
were  twins.  Like  were  they  unto  each  other,  as  two  bright-plum  aged 
doves  of  one  colour,  or  two  flowers  with  the  same  blossom  and  the 
same  leaves.  They  were  dressed  alike,  and  whatever  they  wore,  in 
that  did  they  seem  more  especially  beautiful.  The  hair  was  the 
same,  a  bright  auburn— their  voices  were  as  one— so  that  the  Twins 
were  inseparable  in  my  love,  whether  I  beheld  them,  or  my  dim  eyes 
were  closed.  From  the  first  hour  they  were  left  alone  with  me,  and 
without  their  mother,  in  the  Manse,  did  I  begin  to  love  them,  nor 
were  they  slow  in  returning  an  old  man's  affection.  They  stole  up  to 
my  aide,  and  submitted  their  smooth,  glossy,  leaning  heads  to  my 
withered  and  trembling  band  ;  nor  for  a  while  could  I  tell,  as  the 
sweet  brings  came  gliding  "ladsomely  near  me,  which  was  Edward 
and  which  was  Benry  ;  and  often  did  they,  in  loving  playfulness, 
try  t<>  deceive  my  loving  heart.  But  they  could  not  defraud  each 
other  of  my  tenderness;  for  whatever  the  one  received,  that  was 
ready  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  other.  To  love  the  one  more  than 
the  other  was  impossible. 

"  Sweet  creatures!  it  was  not  long  before  I  learned  to  distinguish 

them.     That  which  seemed  to  me,  at  first,  so  perfectly  the  same,  soon 

unfolded  itself  out  into  many  delightful  varieties,  and  then  I  wondered 

how  I  ever  could  have  mistaken  them  for  one  another.     Different 

shadows  played  upon  their  hair;  that  of  the  one  being  silky  and 

smooth,  and  of  the  other  slightly  curled  at  the  edges,  and  clustering 

thickly  when  he  dung  his  locks  back  in  playfulness  or  joy.     His 

,  though  of  a  hazel  hue  like  that  of  his  brother,  were  considerably 

ter,  and  a,  smile  Beemed  Dative  there;  while  those  of  the  other 

ned  ahno.-t  dark-, and  litter  for  the  mist  of  tears.    Dimples  marked 

the  checks  of  tie-  our,  1,: it  those  of  (lie  other  were  paler  and  smooth. 
Thi  :  .  too,  when  I  listened  to  them  and  knew  their  character, 

had  B  faint  QUCtual  ing  difference  of  inflection  and  tone      like  fh(!  same 

instrument  blown  upon  with  a  somewhat  stronger  or  weaker  breath 
Their  very  laugh  grew  to  he  different  unto  my  ear  that  of  the  one 
freer  and  more  frequent,  that  of  the  other  mild  in  its  utmost  glee. 
And  'hey  had  not  been  many  days  in  the  Manse,  before  I  knew  in  a 

moment,  dim  as  my  eyes  hail  lonfl  keen,  t  he  soft,  timid,  stealing  step 

of  Edward,  from  the  dancing  ami  fearless  motion  of  I  [enry  I  toward. 
Here  the  old  man  paused,  not  at   it  seemed  from  any  fatigue  in 
speaking  so  lore/,  in  it  a  i  if  to  Indulge  more  profoundly  in  his  re  mem 
brance  of  tic  children  whom  he  had   "  tenderly  loved     He  fixed  Ids 
dim  eyes  on  then-  sculptured  images  with  as  fond  an  ion  as  if 
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they  had  been  alive  and  had  lain  down  there  to  sleep;  and  when, 
without  looking  on  me,  whom  he  felt  to  have  been  listening  with 
quiet  attention,  he  again  began  to  speak,  it  was  partly  to  tell  me  the 
tale  of  these  fair  sleepers,  and  partly  to  give  vent  to  his  loving  grief. 

"  All  strangers,  even  many  who  thought  they  knew  them  well,  were 
pleasantly  perplexed  with  the  faces  and  figures  of  the  bright  Eng- 
lish Twins.  The  poor  beggars,  as  they  went  their  rounds,  blessed 
them,  without  knowing  whether  it  was  Edward  or  Henry  that  had 
bestowed  his  alms.  The  mother  of  the  cottage  children  with  whom 
they  played  confused  their  images  in  her  loving  heart,  as  she  named 
them  in  her  prayers.  When  only  one  was  present,  it  gave  a  start  of 
strange  delight  to  them  who  did  not  know  the  Twins,  to  see  another 
creature  so  beautifully  the  same  come  gliding  in  upon  them,  and  join 
his  brother  in  a  share  of  their  suddenly  bestowed  affection. 

"  They  soon  came  to  love,  with  all  their  hearts,  the  place  wherein 
they  had  their  new  habitation.  Not  even  in  their  own  merry  England 
had  their  young  eyes  ever  seen  brighter  green  fields — trees  more 
umbrageous— or,  perhaps,  even  rural  gardens  more  flowery  and  blos- 
soming than  those  of  this  Scottish  village.  They  had  lived,  indeed, 
mostly  in  a  town ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  freshness  and  balminess 
of  the  country  they  became  happier  and  more  gleesome — it  was  said 
by  many  even  more  beautiful.  The  affectionate  creatures  did  not 
forget  their  mother.  Alternately  did  they  write  to  her  every  week — 
and  every  week  did  one  or  other  receive  from  her  a  letter,  in  which 
the  sweetest  maternal  feelings  were  traced  in  small  delicate  lines, 
that  bespoke  the  hand  of  an  accomplished  lady.  Their  education 
had  not  been  neglected ;  and  they  learned  everything  they  were 
taught  with  a  surprising  quickness  and  docility — alike  amiable  and 
intelligent.  Morning  and  evening,  too,  did  they  kneel  down  with 
clasped  hands — these  lovely  Twins — even  at  my  feet,  and  resting  on 
my  knees ;  and  melodiously  did  they  murmur  together  the  hymns 
which  their  mother  had  taught  them,  and  passages  selected  from  the 
Scriptures — many  of  which  are  in  the  affecting,  beautiful,  and  sublime 
ritual  of  the  English  Church.  And  always,  the  last  thing  they  did, 
before  going  to  sleep  in  each  other's  arms,  was  to  look  at  their 
mother's  picture,  and  to  kiss  it  with  fond  kisses,  and  many  an 
endearing  name." 

Just  then,  two  birds  alighted  softly  on  the  white  marble  monu- 
ment, and  began  to  trim  their  plumes.  They  were  doves  from  their 
nest  in  the  belfry  of  the  spire,  from  which  a  low,  deep,  plaintive 
murmuring  was  now  heard  to  come,  deepening  the  profound  silence 
of  the  burial-ground.  The  two  bright  birds  walked  about  for  a  few 
minutes  round  the  images  of  the  children,  or  stood  quietly  at  their 
feet ;  and  then,  clapping  their  wings,  flew  up  and  disappeared.  The 
incident,  though  at  any  other  time  common  and  uninteresting,  had 
a  strange  effect  upon  my  heart  now,  and  seemed  dimly  emblematic 
of  the  innocence  and  beauty  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  tomb,  and  of 
the  flight  of  their  sinless  souls  to  heaven. 

"  One  evening  in  early  Autumn  (they  had  been  with  me  from  the 
middle  of  May),  Edward,  the  elder,  complained,  on  going  to  bed,  of  a 
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sore  throat,  and  I  proposed  that  his  brother  should  sleep  in  another 
bed.  I  saw  them  myself,  accordingly,  in  separate  places  of  repose. 
But  on  going,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  into  their  room,  there  I 
found  them  locked,  as  usual,  in  each  other's  arms — face  to  face — and 
their  innocent  breath  mingling  from  lips  that  nearly  touched.  I 
coidd  not  find  heart  to  separate  them,  nor  could  I  have  done  so 
without  awaking  Edward.  His  cheeks  were  red  and  flushed,  and  his 
sleep  broken  and  full  of  starts.  Early  in  the  morning  I  was  at  their 
bedside.  Henry  was  lying  apart  from  his  brother,  looking  at  him 
with  a  tearful  face,  and  his  little  arm  laid  so  as  to  touch  his  bosom. 
Edward  was  unable  to  rise — his  throat  was  painful,  his  pulse  high, 
and  his  heart  sick.  Before  evening,  he  became  slightly  delirious, 
and  his  illness  was  evidently  a  fever  of  a  dangerous  and  malignant 
kind.  He  was,  I  told  you,  a  bold  and  gladsome  child,  when  not  at 
his  tasks,  dancing  and  singing  almost  every  hour ;  but  the  fever 
quickly  subdued  his  spirit,  the  shivering  fits  made  him  weep  and 
wail,  and  rueful  indeed  was  the  change  which  a  single  night  and  day 
had  brought  forth. 

His  brother  seemed  to  be  afraid  more  than  children  usually  are  of 
sickness,  which  they  are  always  slow  to  link  with  the  thought  of 
'bath.  But  he  till!  me,  weeping,  that  his  eldest  brother  had  died  of 
a  fever,  and  that  his  mother  was  always  alarmed  about  that  disease. 
"  Did  I  think,"  asked  he,  with  wild  eyes,  and  a  palpitating  heart — 
"  did  I  think  that  Edward  was  going  to  die?"  I  looked  at  the 
affectionate  child,  ami,  taking  him  to  my  bosom,  I  felt  that  his  own 
blood  v.  ing  hut  too  quickly,  and  that  fatal  had  been  that 

night's  sleeping  embrace  in  his  brother's  bosom.  The  fever  had 
tainted  his  sweet  veins  also — and  I  had  soon  to  lay  him  shivering 
on  his  bed.  In  another  day  he  too  was  delirious — and  too  plainly 
big  his  brother  into  the  grave. 

"  Never  in  fin'  purest  hours  of  their  healthful  happiness  had  their 
innocenl  natures  seemed  to  me  more  beautiful  than  now  in  their 
delirium.  As  it  increased,  all  vague  fears  of  dying  left  their  souls, 
and  they  kept  talking  as  if  to  each  other  of  everything  here  or  in 
England  that  was  pleasant  and  interesting.  Now  and  then  they 
murmured  the  names  of  persons  of  whom  1  had  not  formerly  heard 
them  friends  who  had  been  kind  to  them  before  1  bad  known 

of  their  existence,  and  servants  in  their  mother's  or  father's  hou  e 

hold.  Of  their  mnt  her  they  spoke  to  themselves,  though  necessarily 
kept  apart, almost  in  the  very  same  wonls,  expecting  a  visit,  from 
her  at  the  Manse,  and  then  putting  out  their  little  hands  to  embrace 

her.     All  their  innocent  plays  wen'  aeteil  over  and  over  a;,  si  in  mi 

tie-  bed  of  death.    They  were  looking  into  the  nests  of  the  little 
Bmging-birds,  which  they  never  injured,  in  tin'  hedgerows  ami  the. 
i  the  lasl  intelligible  words  that  I  heard  Edward  utter 
were  th  e, — ']  o,  brother,  to  the  churchyard,  and  lie  down 

on  the  daisies,  among  the  little  green  mounds!' 
"  They  both  di  tin  an  hour  of  each  other.    I  lifted  up  Henry, 

when  I  .aw  he  too  was  dead,  and  laid   1 1 i in  down  lieside  his  brother 

There  lay  the  Twins,  and  had  their  mother  at  that  hour  come  into 
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the  room,  she  would  have  been  thankful  to  see  that  sight,  for  she 
would  have  thought  that  her  children  were  in  a  calm  and  refreshing 
sleep  ! " 

My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  sculptured  images  of  the  dead — lying 
side  by  side,  with  their  faces  up  to  heaven,  their  little  hands  folded  as 
in  prayer  upon  their  bosoms,  and  their  eyelids  closed.  The  old  man 
drew  a  sigh  almost  like  a  sob,  and  wept.  They  had  been  intrusted  to 
his  care— they  had  come  smiling  from  another  land — for  one  summer 
they  were  happy — and  then  disappeared,  like  the  other  fading  flowers, 
from  the  earth.  I  wished  that  the  old  man  would  cease  his  touching 
narrative — both  for  his  sake  and  my  own.  So  I  rose,  and  walked 
up  quite  close  to  the  monument,  inspecting  the  spirit  of  its  design, 
aud  marking  the  finish  of  its  execution.  But  he  called  me  to  him, 
and,  requesting  me  to  resume  my  seat  beside  him  on  the  gravestone, 
he  thus  continued  : — 

"  I  had  written  to  their  mother  in  England  that  her  children  were 
in  extreme  danger,  but  it  was  not  possible  that  she  could  arrive  in 
time  to  see  them  die,  nor  even  to  see  them  buried.  Decay  was  fast 
preying  upon  them,  and  the  beauty  of  death  was  beginning  to  dis- 
appear. So  we  could  not  wait  the  arrival  of  their  mother,  and  their 
grave  was  made.  Even  the  old  grey-headed  sexton  wept,  for  in  this 
case  of  mortality  there  was  something  to  break  in  upon  the  ordinary 
tenor  of  his  thoughts,  and  to  stir  up  in  his  heart  feelings  that  he 
could  not  have  known  existed  there.  There  was  sadness  indeed  over 
all  the  parish  for  the  fair  English  Twins,  who  had  come  to  live  in 
the  Manse  after  all  the  other  boys  had  left  it,  and  who,  as  they  were 
the  last,  so  were  they  the  loveliest  of  all  my  flock.  The  very  sound 
or  accent  of  their  Southern  voices,  so  pretty  and  engaging  to  our  ears 
in  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  had  won  many  a  heart,  and  touched, 
too,  the  imaginations  of  many  with  a  new  delight ;  and,  therefore, 
on  the  morning  when  they  were  buried,  it  may  be  said  there  was 
here  a  fast-day  of  grief. 

"  The  dead  children  were  English — in  England  had  all  their  an- 
cestors been  born  ;  and  I  knew,  from  the  little  I  had  seen  of  the 
mother,  that,  though  she  had  brought  her  mind  to  confide  her  children 
to  the  care  of  a  Scottish  minister  in  their  tender  infancy,  she  was 
attached  truly  and  deeply  to  the  ordinances  of  her  own  Church.  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  accordant  with  her  feelings,  and  that  afterwards 
she  would  have  satisfaction  in  the  thought,  that  they  should  be  buried 
according  to  the  form  of  the  English  funeral-service.  I  communicated 
this  wish  to  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  in  the  city,  and  he  came  to 
my  house.  He  arranged  the  funeral,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances, according  to  that  service  ;  and  although,  no  doubt,  there  was 
a  feeling  of  curiosity  mingled  in  many  minds  with  the  tenderness  and 
awe  which  that  touching  and  solemn  ceremonial  awakened,  yet  it  was 
witnessed,  not  only  without  any  feelings  of  repugnance  or  scorn,  but, 
I  may  in  truth  say,  with  a  rational  sympathy,  and  with  all  the  devout 
emotions  embodied  in  language  so  Scriptural  and  true  to  nature. 

"  The  bier  was  carried  slowly  aloft  upon  men's  shoulders,  towards 
the  churchyard  gate,  I  myself  walking  at  their  little  heads.     Some 
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of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  my  own  domestics,  a  few  neighbours, 
and  some  of  the  school  children,  formed  the  procession.  The  latter, 
walking  before  the  coffin,  continued  singing  a  funeral  psalm  all  the 
way  till  we  reached  the  churchyard  gate.  It  was  a  still  gentle 
autumnal  day,  and  now  and  then  a  withered  leaf  came  rustling  across 
the  path  of  the  weeping  choristers.  To  us,  to  whom  that  dirgedike 
strain  was  new,  all  seemed  like  a  pensive,  and  mournful,  and  holy 
1 1  ream. 

"  The  clergyman  met  the  bier  at  the  gate,  and  preceded  it  into  the 
kirk.  It  was  then  laid  down :  and,  whde  all  knelt,  I  keeping  my 
place  at  the  heads  of  the  sweet  boys— he  read  beautifully,  affectingly, 
and  solemnly,  a  portion  of  the  funeral-service.  The  children  had  been 
beloved  and  admired  while  alive,  as  the  English  Twins,  and  so  had 
they  always  been  called ;  and  that  feeling  of  their  having  belonged, 
as  it  were,  to  another  country,  not  only  justified,  but  made  pathetic 
to  all  now  assembled  upon  their  knees,  the  ritual  employed  by  that 
Church  to  which  they,  and  their  parents,  and  all  their  ancestors  had 
belonged.  A  sighing,  and  a  sobbing  too,  was  heard  over  the  silence 
of  my  kirk,  when  the  clergyman  repeated  these  words,  '  As  soon  as 
thou  scatterest  them,  they  are  even  as  a  sleep,  and  fade  away  suddenly 
like  the  grass. 

"  '  In  the  morning  it  is  green  and  groweth  up  :  but  in  the  evening 
it  is  cut  down,  dried  up,  anil  withered."' 

While  the  old  man  was  thus  describing  their  burial,  the  clock  in 
pie  struck,  ami  he  paused  a  moment  at  the  solemn  sound, 
i  as  it  had  told  tin-  hour  (if  advancing  evening,  he  arose  from  the 
me.  as  if  his  mind  sought  a  relief  from  the  weight  of  tender- 
ness in  a  change  of  bodily  position.  We  stood  together  facing  the 
little  monument,  and  his  narrative  was  soon  brought  to  a  close. 

"  We  wen:  now  all  collected  together  round  the  grave.  The  silence 
.'lav  at  tin:  Elder's  funeral,  was  it  not  felt  by  you  to  be  agree- 
able to  all  our  natural  feelings  f  So  were  the  words  which  were  now 
spoken  over  these  children.  The  whole  ceremony  was  different,  but 
it  touched  the  very  same  feelings  in  our  hearts.  It  lent  an  expres- 
sion to  what,  in  that  other  case,  was  willing  to  be  silent.  There  was 
.'.  cet,  a  sad,  and  a  mournful  consistency  in  the  ritual  of  death, 
from  the  moment  we  receded  from  the  door  of  the  Manse,  accompa- 
nied by  tin'  inn.  ic  Hi'  that  dirge  sung  by  the  clear  tremulous  voices 
of  tin'  young  and  innocent,  till  we  entered  the  kirk  with  the  coffin, 
to  the  sound  of  tin'  priest's  chanted  verses  from  Job  and  St  John, 
Ing  tin-  time  when  we  knelt  round  the  dead  children  in  the  house 
of  God,  also  during  our  procession  thence  to  the  grave-side,  still 
attended  with  chanting,  orrecil  ing,  or  responding  voices;  and,  finally, 
at  tic  He  mi  nt  of  dropping  of  a  piece  of  earth  upon  the  coffin  (it  was 

from  my  own  band),  while  the  priest  said,  '  We  cm it  their  I  mi  lies 

to  the  ground,  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  toduBt,in  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrect  ion  to  eternal  life,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  (  'I i ri 

"  Next  day  their  mother  arrived  at  the  Manse.  She  knew  before 
she  came  that,  her  children  wi  re  dead  and  buried.     It  is  true  that 
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she  wept ;  and  at  the  first  Bight  of  their  grave — for  they  both  lay  in 
one  coffin — her  grief  was  passionate  and  bitter.  But  that  fit  soon 
passed  away.  Her  tears  were  tears  of  pity  for  them,  but  as  for  her- 
self, she  hoped  that  she  was  soon  to  see  them  in  heaven.  Her  face 
pale,  yet  flushed — her  eyes  hollow,  yet  bright,  and  a  general  languor 
and  lassitude  over  her  whole  frame,  all  told  that  she  was  in  the  first 
stage  of  a  consumption.  This  she  knew,  and  was  happy.  But  other 
duties  called  her  back  to  England  for  the  short  remainder  of  her 
life.  She  herself  drew  the  design  of  that  monument  with  her  own 
hand,  and  left  it  with  me  when  she  went  away.  I  soon  heard  of  her 
death.  Her  husband  lies  buried  near  Granada,  in  Spain;  she  lies 
in  the  chancel  of  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  in  England;  and  there 
sleep  her  twins  in  the  little  burial-ground  of  Auchiudown,  a  Scottish 
parish." 


THE  POOB  SCHOLAK. 

The  vernal  weather,  that  had  come  so  early  in  the  year  as  to  induce 
a  fear  that  it  would  not  be  lasting,  seemed,  contrary  to  that  fore- 
boding of  change,  to  become  every  day  more  mild  and  genial ;  and 
the  spirit  of  beauty,  that  had  at  first  ventured  out  over  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  with  timid  footsteps,  was  now  blending  itself  more  boldly 
with  the  deep  verdure  of  the  ground,  and  the  life  of  the  budding 
trees.  Something  in  the  air,  and  in  the  great  wide  blue  bending 
arch  of  the  unclouded  sky,  called  upon  the  heart  to  come  forth  from 
the  seclusion  of  parlour  or  study,  and  partake  of  the  cheerfulness  of 
nature. 

We  had  made  some  short  excursions  together  up  the  lonely  glens, 
and  over  the  moors,  and  also  through  the  more  thickly  inhabited 
field-farms  of  his  parish,  and  now  the  old  Minister  proposed  that  we 
should  pay  a  visit  to  a  solitary  hut  near  the  head  of  a  dell,  which, 
although  not  very  remote  from  the  Manse,  we  had  not  yet  seen  ;  and 
I  was  anxious  that  we  should  do  so,  as,  from  his  conversation,  I 
understood  that  we  should  see  there  a  family — if  so  a  widow  and  her 
one  son  could  be  called — that  would  repay  us,  by  the  interest  we 
could  not  fail  to  feel  in  their  character,  fcr  the  time  and  toil  spent 
on  reaching  their  secluded  and  guarded  dwelling. 

:'  The  poor  widow  woman,"  said  the  Minister,  "  who  lives  in  the 
hut  called  Braehead,  has  as  noble  a  soul  as  ever  tenanted  a  human 
bosom.  One  earthly  hope  alone  has  she  now — but  I  fear  it  never 
will  be  fulfilled.  She  is  the  widow  of  a  common  cotter,  who  lived 
and  died  in  the  hut  which  she  and  her  son  now  inhabit.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  man  of  little  education,  but  intelligent,  even  ingenious, 
simple,  laborious,  and  pious.  His  duties  lay  all  within  a  narrow 
circle,  and  his  temptations,  it  may  be  said,  were  few.  Such  as  they 
were,  he  discharged  the  one  and  withstood  the  other.    Nor  is  there 
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any  reason  to  think  that,  had  they  both  been  greater,  he  would  have 
been  found  •wanting.  He  was  contented  with  meal  and  water  all 
hi.s  days,  and  so  fond  of  work,  that  he  seemed  to  love  the  summer 
chiefly  for  the  length  of  its  labouring  days.  He  had  a  slight  genius 
for  mechanics ;  and,  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  he  made  many 
articles  of  curious  workmanship,  the  sale  of  which  added  a  little  to 
the  earnings  of  his  severer  toil.  The  same  love  of  industry  excited 
him  from  morning  to  night ;  but  he  had  also  stronger,  tenderer,  and 
dearer  motives  ;  for  if  his  wife  and  their  one  pretty  boy  should  out- 
live him,  he  hoped  that,  though  left  poor,  they  would  not  be  left  in 
penury,  but  enabled  to  lead,  without  any  additional  hardships,  the 
usual  life,  at  least,  of  the  widow  and  the  orphans  of  honest  hard- 
working men.  Few  thought  much  about  Abraham  Blane  while  he 
lived,  except  that  he  was  an  industrious  and  blameless  man ;  but, 
mi  his  death,  it  was  felt  that  there  had  been  something  far  more 
valuable  in  his  character ;  and  now  I  myself,  who  knew  him  well, 
was  pleasingly  surprised  to  know  that  he  had  left  his  widow  and  boy 
a  small  independence.  Then  the  memory  of  his  long  summer  days, 
and  long  winter  nights,  all  ceaselessly  employed  in  some  kind  of 
uual  labour,  dignified  the  lowly  and  steadfast  virtue  of  the  unpre- 
tending and  conscientious  man. 

"  The  widow  of  this  humble-hearted  and  simple-minded  man, 
whom  we  shall  this  forenoon  visit,  you  will  remember,  perhaps, 
although  then  neither  she  nor  her  husband  were  much  known  in 
the  parish,  asth  of  the  basket-maker.    Her  father  had  been 

man— but  his  stipend  was  one  of  the  smallest  in  Scotland, 
and  he  died  in  extreme  poverty.  This,  his  only  daughter,  who  had 
many  line  feelings  and  deep  thoughts  in  her  young  innocent  and 
simple  heart,  was  forced  to  become  a  menial  servant  in  a  farm-house. 
There  Bubduing  her  heart  to  her  situation,  she  married  that  inoffen- 
sive and  good  man;  and  all  her  life  has  been — maid,  wife,  and  widow 

tlie  humblest  among  the  humble.  But  you  shall  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  sense,  what  feeling,  what  knowledge, 
and  what  piety,  may  all  live  toget her,  without  their  owner  suspect- 
ing them,  in  the  soul  of  the  lonely  widow  of  a  Scottish  cotter;  for, 
l>t  that  she  is  pious,  sin'  thinks  not  that  she  possesses  any  other 
treasure  ;  and  even  her  piety  she  regards,  like  a  true  Christian,  as  a 
gifl  bestowed. 

••  Bui  well  worthy  of  esteem,  and,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  this 
world's  fancies,  of  admiration,  as  you  will  think  this  poor  solitary 
widow, perhaps  you  will  think  such  feelings  bestowed  even  more 
rvedly  on  her  only  son.     Ee  is  now  a  boy  only  of  sixteen  years 
..t   i  in  my  limited  experience  of  life,  never  knew  I  such  an- 

other.    Prom  his  veriest  infancy  he  showed  a  singular  capacity  for 

oingj  at       71  n  years  of  age   he  ei  hi  Id  read,  write,  and  W8S  even 

an  arithmetician.    Be  seized  upon  books  with  the  same  avidity  with 

which  children,  in  general,  seize  upon  playthings.     Ee  soon  caught 

glimmerings  of  the  meaning  even  of  other  languages;  and,  before  he 

<]■*  old,  there  were  in  his  mind  cL  a  dawnings  of  the 

olar,  and  indications  nut  to  be  doubted  of  genius  and  intellectual 
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power.  His  father  was  dead — but  his  mother,  who  was  no  common 
woman,  however  common  her  lot,  saw  with  pure  delight,  and  with 
strong  maternal  pride,  that  God  had  given  her  an  extraordinary 
child  to  bless  her  solitary  hut.  She  vowed  to  dedicate  him  to  the 
ministry,  and  that  all  her  husband  had  left  should  be  spent  upon 
him,  to  the  last  farthing,  to  qualify  him  to  be  a  preacher  of  God's 
word.  Such  ambition,  if  sometimes  misplaced,  is  almost  always 
necessarily  honourable.  Here  it  was  justified  by  the  excelling  talents 
of  the  boy — by  his  zeal  for  knowledge — which  was  like  a  fever  in 
his  blood— and  by  a  childish  piety,  of  which  the  simple,  and  eloquent, 
and  beautiful  expression  has  more  than  once  made  me  shed  tears. 
But  let  us  leave  the  Manse,  and  walk  to  Braehead.  _  The  sunshine 
is  precious  at  this  early  season ;  let  us  enjoy  it  while  it  smiles  ! " 

We  crossed  a  few  fields — a  few  coppice-woods— an  extensive  sheep 
pasture,  and  then  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  moorland.  Keep- 
ing the  shelving  heather  ridge  of  hills  above  us,  we  gently  descended 
into  a  narrow  rushy  glen,  without  anything  that  could  be  called  a 
stream,  but  here  and  there  crossed  and  intersected  by  various  runlets. 
Soon  all  cultivation  ceased,  and  no  houses  were  to  be  seen.  Had 
the  glen  been  a  long  one,  it  would  have  seemed  desolate,  but  on 
turning  round  a  little  green  mount  that  ran  almost  across  it,  we  saw 
at  once  an  end  to  our  walk,  and  one  hut,  with  a  peatstack  close  to 
it,  and  one  or  two  elder,  or,  as  we  call  them  in  Scotland,  bourtrie- 
bushes,  at  the  low  gable-end.  A  little  smoke  seemed  to  tinge  the 
air  over  the  roof  uncertainly — but  except  in  that,  there  was  nothing 
to  tell  that  the  hut  was  inhabited.  A  few  sheep  lying  near  it,  and 
a  single  cow  of  the  small  hill  breed,  seemed  to  appertain  to  the  hut, 
and  a  circular  wall  behind  it  apparently  enclosed  a  garden.  We  sat 
down  together  on  one  of  those  large  mossy  stones  that  often  lie 
among  the  smooth  green  pastoral  hills,  like  the  relics  of  some  build- 
ing utterly  decayed — and  my  venerable  friend,  whose  solemn  voice 
was  indeed  pleasant  in  this  quiet  solitude,  contiuued  the  simple  his- 
tory of  the  Poor  Scholar. 

"  At  school  he  soon  outstripped  all  the  other  boys,  but  no  desire 
of  superiority  over  his  companions  seemed  to  actuate  him — it  was 
the  pure  native  love  of  knowledge.  Gentle  as  a  lamb,  but  happy  as 
a  lark,  the  very  wildest  of  them  all  loved  Isaac  Bkme.  He  procured 
a  Hebrew  Bible  and  a  Greek  Testament,  both  of  which  he  taught 
himself  to  read.  It  was  more  than  affecting — it  was  sublime  and 
awful,  to  see  the  solitary  boy  sitting  by  himself  on  the  braes  shedding 
tears  over  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  His  mother's  heart 
burned  within  her  towards  her  son ;  and  if  it  was  pride,  you  will 
allow  that  it  was  pride  of  a  divine  origin.  She  appeared  with  him 
in  the  kirk  every  Sabbath,  dressed  not  ostentatiously,  but  still  in  a 
way  that  showed  she  intended  him  not  for  a  life  of  manual  labour. 
Perhaps,  at  first,  some  half  thought  that  she  was  too  proud  of  him  ; 
but  that  was  a  suggestion  not  to  be  cherished,  for  all  acknowledged 
that  he  was  sure  to  prove  an  honour  to  the  parish  in  which  he  was 
born.  She  often  brought  him  to  the  Manse,  and  earth  did  not  con- 
tain a  happier  creature  than  her,  when  her  boy  answered  all  my 
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questions,  and  modestly  made  his  own  simple,  yet  wise  remarks,  on 
the  sacred  subjects  gradually  unfolding  before  his  understanding 
and  his  heart. 

"  Before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  went  to  College — and  his 
mother  accompanied  him  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  city.  Two  small 
rooms  she  took  near  the  Cathedral,  and  while  he  was  at  the  classes, 
or  reading  alone,  she  was  not  idle,  but  strove  to  make  a  small  sum 
to  help  to  defray  their  winter's  expenses.  To  her  that  retired  cell 
was  a  heaven  when  she  looked  upon  her  pious  and  studious  boy. 
His  genius  was  soon  conspicuous ;  for  four  winters  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  University — returning  always  in  summer  to  this  hut, 
the  door  of  which  during  their  absence  was  closed.  He  made  many 
friends,  and  frequently,  during  the  three  last  summers,  visitors  came 
to  pass  a  day  at  Braehead,  in  a  rank  of  life  far  above  his  own.  But 
in  Scotland,  thank  God,  talent,  and  learning,  and  genius,  and  virtue, 
when  found  in  the  poorest  hut,  go  not  without  their  admiration  and 
their  reward.  Young  as  he  is,  he  has  had  pupils  of  his  own — his 
mother's  little  property  has  not  been  lessened  at  this  hour  by  his 
education— and  besides  contributing  to  the  support  of  her  and  him- 
he  1ms  brought  neater  furniture  into  that  lonely  Hut,  and  there 
has  he  a  library,  limited  in  the  number,  but  rich  in  the  choice  of 
s,  such  as  contain  food  for  years  of  silent  thought  to  the  Poor 
Scholar    if  years  indeed  are  to  be  his  on  earth." 

We  rose  to  proceed  onwards  to  the  Hut,  across  one  smooth  level 
reenest  herbage,  and  up  one  intervening  knowe  a  little  lower 
than  the  mount  on  which  it  stood.  Why,  thought  I,  has  the  old 
Man  always  >poken  of  the  Poor  Scholar  as  if  he  had  been  speaking 
nt  one  now  dead  (  Can  it  lie,  from  the  hints  he  has  dropped,  that 
this  youth,  so  richly  endowed,  is  under  the  doom  of  death,  and  the 
fountain  <>i'  all  those  clear  and  fresh-gushing  thoughts  about  to  be 
i  I  i  asked,  as  we  walked  along,  if  Isaac  Blane  seemed  marked 
nut  to  be  one  of  those  sweet  flowers  no  sooner  blown  than  blasted," 
and  who  perish  away  like  the  creatures  of  a  dream?  The  old  Man 
made  am  wet  that  it  was  even  so— that  he  had  been  unable  to  attend 
College  last  winter — and  that  it  was  to  be  feared  he  was  now  far 
advanced  in  a  hopeless  decline.  "Simple  is  he  still  as  a  very  child — 
but  with  a  sublime  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  man — of  profound 
affection  and  humanity  never  to  be  appeal  d  towards  all  the  brethren 
ol  our  race.  Each  month— each  week— each  day  has  seemed  visibly 
to  bring  him  new  stores  of  silent  feeling  and  thought-  and  even  now, 
boy  a  he  is,  he  is  fit  for  the  .Ministry.  But  he  has  no  hopes  of 
living  to  that  day  nor  have  I.  The  deep  spirit  of  his  piety  is  now 
blended  with  a  sure  prescience  of  an  earlj  death.  Expect,  therefore, 
e  him  pale  emaciated— and  Bitting  irj  the  hut  like  a  beautiful 
and  blessed  ghoi  t." 

We  entered  thi    But,  but  do  one  was  in  the  room.    The  dock 
ticked  solitarily    and  on  a  table,  beside  a  nearly  extinguished  peat. 

lire,  lav  I  he  i.|n  n  Bible,  and  a  small  volume,  which,  on  lifting  it  up, 
I  found  to  he  a  On    1.  Testament.     "They  ha\e  -one  nut  to  walk,  oi- 
down  for  an  hour  in   the  warm  sunshine,"  said  the  old  .Mau.— 
VOL.  XI.  F 
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"  Let  us  sit  down  and  wait  their  return.  It  will  not  be  long."  A 
long,  low  sigh,  was  heard  in  the  silence,  proceeding,  as  it  seemed, 
from  a  small  room  adjoining  that  in  which  we  were  sitting,  and  of 
which  the  door  was  left  half-open.  The  Minister  looked  into  that 
room,  and,  after  a  long  earnest  gaze,  stepped  softly  back  to  me  again, 
with  a  solemn  face,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  whispered  to  me  to 
come  with  him  to  that  door,  which  he  gently  moved.  On  a  low  bed 
lay  the  poor  scholar,  dressed  as  he  had  been  for  the  day,  stretched 
out  in  a  stillness  too  motionless  and  profound  for  sleep,  and  with  his 
fixed  face  up  to  heaven.  We  saw  that  he  was  dead.  His  mother 
was  kneeling,  with  her  face  on  the  bed,  and  covered  with  both  her 
hands.  Then  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  said,  "  0  Merciful  Redeemer, 
who  wrought  that  miracle  on  the  child  of  the  Widow  of  Nain,  com- 
fort me,  comfort  me,  in  this  my  sore  distress  !  I  know  that  my  Son 
is  never  to  rise  again  until  the  great  Judgment-day.  But  not  the 
less  do  I  bless  Thy  holy  name — for  Thou  didst  die  to  save  us 
sinners  ! " 

She  arose  from  her  knees,  and,  still  blind  to  every  other  object, 
went  up  to  his  breast.  "  I  thought  thee  lovelier,  when  alive,  than 
any  of  the  sons  of  the  children  of  men — but  that  smile  is  beyond  the 
power  of  a  mother's  heart  to  sustain."  And,  stooping  down,  she 
kissed  his  lips,  and  cheeks,  and  eyes,  and  forehead,  with  a  hundred 
soft,  streaming,  and  murmuring  kisses,  and  then  stood  up  in  her 
solitary  hut,  alone  and  childless,  with  a  long  mortal  sigh,  in  which 
all  earthly  feelings  seemed  breathed  out,  and  all  earthly  ties  broken. 
Her  eyes  wandered  towards  the  door,  and  fixed  themselves  with  a 
ghastly  and  unconscious  gaze  for  a  few  moments  on  the  grey  locks  and 
withered  countenance  of  the  old  holy  Man,  bent  towards  her  with  a 
pitying  and  benignant  air,  and  stooped,  too.  in  the  posture  of  devo- 
tion. She  soon  recognised  the  best  friend  of  her  Son,  and  leaving 
the  bed  on  which  his  body  lay,  she  came  out  into  the  room,  and  said, 
"  You  have  come  to  me  at  a  time  when  your  presence  was  sorely 
needed.  Had  you  been  here  but  a  few  minutes  sooner,  you  would 
have  seen  my  Isaac  die  ! " 

Unconsciously  we  were  all  seated  :  and  the  Widow,  turning  fer- 
vently to  her  venerated  friend,  said,  "  He  was  reading  the  Bible — he 
felt  faint — and  said  feebly, '  Mother,  attend  me  to  my  bed,  and  when 
I  lie  down,  put  your  arm  over  my  breast  and  kiss  me.'  I  did  just  as 
he  told  me  ;  and,  on  wiping  away  a  tear  or  two  vainly  shed  by  me  on 
my  dear  boy's  face,  I  saw  that  his  eyes,  though  open,  moved  not,  and 
that  the  lids  were  fixed.  He  had  gone  to  another  world.  See — sir  ! 
there  is  the  Bible  lying  open  at  the  place  he  was  reading — God 
preserve  my  soul  from  repining — only  a  few,  few  minutes  ago  ! " 

The  Minister  took  the  Bible  on  his  knees,  and  laying  his  right 
hand,  without  selection,  on  part  of  one  of  the  pages  that  lay  open,  he 
read  aloud  the  following  verses  : — 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 
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The  Mother's  heart  seemed  to  be  deeply  blest  for  a  while  by  these 
words.  She  gave  a  grateful  smile  to  the  old  Man,  and  sat  silent, 
moving  her  lips.    At  length,  she  again  broke  forth  :— 

"  Oh !  Death,  whatever  may  have  been  our  thoughts  or  fears,  ever 
comes  unexpectedly  at  last !  My  son  often— often  told  me,  that  he 
was  dying,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  so  ever  since  Christmas.  But  how 
could  I  prevent  hope  from  entering  my  heart '?  His  sweet  happy 
voice — the  calmness  of  his  prayers — his  smiles,  that  never  left  his 
face  whenever  he  looked  or  spoke  to  me — his  studies,  still  pursued 
as  anxiously  as  ever — the  interest  he  took  in  any  little  incident  of 
our  retired  Life — all  forced  me  to  believe  at  times  that  he  was  not  yet 
destined  to  die.  But  why  think  on  all  these  things  now  1  Yes  !  I 
will  always  think  of  them,  till  I  join  liim  and  my  husband  in 
Heaven ! " 

It  seemed  now  as  if  the  Widow  had  only  noticed  me  for  the  first 
time.  Her  soul  had  been  so  engrossed  with  its  passion  of  grief,  and 
with  the  felt  sympathy  and  compassion  of  my  venerable  friend.  She 
asked  me  if  I  had  known  her  son  ;  and  I  answered,  that  if  I  had,  I 
could  not  have  sat  there  so  composedly ;  but  that  I  was  no  stranger 
to  his  incomparable  excellence,  and  felt  indeed  for  her  grievous  loss. 

She  listened  to  my  words,  but  did  not  seem  to  hear  them,  and  once 
more  addressed  the  old  Man.  "  He  suffered  much  sickness,  my 
poor  boy.  For  although  it  was  a  consumption,  that  is  not  always 
an  easy  death.  But  soon  as  the  sickness  and  the  racking  pais 
way  to  OUT  united  prayers,  God  and  our  Saviour  made  us  happy  ; 
sure  he  spake  then  as  never  mortal  spake,  kindling  into  a  happi- 
ness that  was  beautiful  to  see,  when  I  beheld  his  face  marked  by 
dissolution,  and  knew,  even  in  those  inspired  moments,  for  I  can  call 
them  nothing  else,  that  erelong  the  dust  was  to  lie  on  those  lips  now 
Bowing  over  with  heavenly  music  !  " 

We  sat  for  some  hours  in  the  Widow's  Hut,  and  the  Minister 

several  times  prayed  with  her,  at  her  own  request.     On  rising  to 

di  part  he  Baid  that  he  would  send  up  one  of  her  dearest  friends  to 

pass  the  night  with  her,  and  help  her  to  do  the  last  offices  to  her 

son.    But  she  replied  that  she  wished  to  be  left  alone  for  that  day 

and  night,  and  would  expect  her  friend  in  the  morning.     We  went 

towards  the  outer  door,  and  she,  in  a  sort  of  sudden  stupor,  let  us 

depart  without  any  farewell  words,  and  retired  into  the  room  whore 

on  was  Lying.    ( lasting  back  our  eyes  before  our  departure,  we 

saw  hex  steal  into  the  bed  beside  the  dead  body,  and  drawing  the 

l  gentry  into  her  bosom,  she  lay  down  with  him  in  her  .-inns,  and 

•  they  had  in  that  manner  fallen  asleep. 
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"  Let  us  sit  down  on  this  stone  seat,"  said  my  aged  friend,  the 
pastor,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  a  tale  of  tears  concerning  the  last  in- 
habitants of  yonder  solitary  house,  just  visible  on  the  hill-side, 
through  the  gloom  of  those  melancholy  pines.  Ten  years  have 
passed  away  since  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  which  I  am  about  to 
speak  ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  methinks,  whenever  I  come 
into  this  glen,  there  is  something  rueful  in  its  silence,  while  the 
common  sounds  of  nature  seem  to  my  mind  dirge-like  and  forlorn. 
Was  not  this  very  day  bright  and  musical  as  we  walked  across  all 
the  other  hills  and  valleys  1  but  now  a  dim  mist  overspreads  the  sky, 
and,  beautiful  as  this  lonely  place  must  in  truth  be,  there  is  a  want 
of  life  in  the  verdure  and  the  flowers,  as  if  they  grew  beneath  the 
darkness  of  perpetual  shadows." 

As  the  old  man  was  speaking,  a  female  figure,  bent  with  age  and 
infirmity,  came  slowly  up  the  bank  below  us  with  a  pitcher  in  her 
hand,  and  when  she  reached  a  little  well,  dug  out  of  a  low  rock  all 
covered  with  moss  and  lichens,  she  seemed  to  fix  her  eyes  upon  it  as 
in  a  dream,  and  gave  a  long,  deep,  broken  sigh. 

"  The  names  of  her  husband  and  her  only  son,  both  dead,  are 
chiselled  by  their  own  hands  on  a  smooth  stone  within  the  arch  of 
that  fountain,  and  the  childless  widow  at  this  moment  sees  nothing 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  a  few  letters  not  yet  overgrown  with  the 
creeping  time-stains.  See  !  her  pale  lips  are  moving  in  prayer,  and, 
old  as  she  is,  and  long  resigned  in  her  utter  hopelessness,  the  tears 
are  not  yet  all  shed  or  dried  up  within  her  broken  heart — a  few  big 
drops  are  on  her  withered  cheeks,  but  she  feels  them  not,  and  is 
unconsciously  weeping  with  eyes  that  old  age  has  of  itself  enough 
berlimmed." 

The  figure  remained  motionless  beside  the  well ;  and,  though  I 
knew  not  the  history  of  the  griefs  that  stood  all  embodied  so  mourn- 
fully before  me,  I  felt  that  they  must  have  been  gathering  together 
for  many  long  years,  and  that  such  sighs  as  I  had  now  heard  came 
from  the  uttermost  desolation  of  the  human  heart.  At  last  she  dipped 
her  pitcher  in  the  water,  lifted  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  distinctly 
saying,  "  0  Jesus,  Son  of  God  !  whose  blood  was  shed  for  sinners,  be 
merciful  to  their  souls  ! "  she  turned  away  from  the  scene  of  her  sor- 
row, and,  like  one  seen  in  a  vision,  disappeared. 

"  I  have  beheld  the  childless  widow  happy,"  said  the  pastor,  "  even 
her  who  sat  alone,  with  none  to  comfort  her,  on  a  floor  swept  by  the 
hand  of  death  of  all  its  blossoms.  But  her  whom  we  have  now  seen 
I  dare  not  call  happy,  even  though  she  puts  her  trust  in  God  and  her 
Saviour.  Hers  is  an  affliction  which  faith  itself  cannot  assuage. 
Yet  religion  may  have  softened  even  sighs  like  those,  and,  as  you 
shall  hear,  it  was  religion  that  set  her  free  from  the  horrid  dreams 
of  madness,  and  restored  her  to  that  comfort  which  is  always  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  reasonable  soul." 

There  was  not  a  bee  roaming  near  us,  nor  a  bird  singing  in  the 
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solitary  glen,  when  the  old  man  gave  me  these  hints  of  a  melancholy 
tale.  "The  sky  was  black  and  lowering  as  it  lay  on  the  silent  hills, 
and  enclosed  us  from  the  far-off  world,  in  a  sullen  spot  that  was  felt 
to  be  sacred  unto  sorrow.  The  figure  which  had  come  and  gone 
with  a  sigh  was  the  only  dweller  here  ;  and  I  was  prepared  to  hear 
a  doleful  history  of  one  left  alone  to  commune  with  a  broken  heart 
in  the  cheerless  solitude  of  nature. 

"  That  house,  from  whose  chimneys  no  smoke  has  ascended  for  ten 
long  years,"  continued  my  friend,  "once  showed  its  windows  bright 
with  cheerful  fires  ;  and  her  whom  we  now  saw  so  woe-begone,  I  re- 
member brought  home  a  youthful  bride,  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  joy 
and  innocence.  Twenty  years  beheld  her  a  wife  and  a  mother,  with 
all  their  most  perfect  happiness,  and  with  some,  too,  of  their  inevi- 
table griefs.  Death  passed  not  by  her  door  without  his  victims,  and 
of  five  children,  all  but  one  died  in  infancy,  childhood,  or  blooming 
youth.  But  they  died  in  nature's  common  decay  ;  peaceful  prayers 
were  said  around  the  bed  of  peace  ;  and  when  the  flowers  grew  upon 
their  graves,  the  mother's  eyes  could  bear  to  look  on  them,  as  she 
passed  on  with  an  unaching  heart  into  the  house  of  God.  All  but  one 
died — and  better  had  it  been  if  that  one  had  never  been  born. 

"  Father,  mother,  and  son  now  come  to  man's  estate,  survived,  and 
in  the  house  there  was  peace.  But  suddenly  poverty  fell  upon  them. 
The  dishonesty  of  a  kinsman,  of  which  I  need  not  state  the  particu- 
robbed  them  of  their  few  hereditary  fields,  which  now  passed 
into  the  possession  of  a  stranger.  They,  however,  remained  as 
ntfl  in  the  house  which  had  been  their  own  ;  and  for  a  while  father 
and  boo  bore  the  change  of  fortune  seemingly  undismayed,  and  toiled 
as  common  labourers  on  the  soil  still  dearly  beloved.  At  the  dawn 
of  Light  they  went  out  together,  and  at  twilight  they  returned.  But 
it  seemed  as  if  their  industry  was  in  vain.  Year  after  year  the  old 
man's  face  became  more  deeply  furrowed,  and  more  seldom  was  he 
seen  to  smile  ;  and  his  son's  countenance,  once  bold  and  open,  was 
now  darkened  with  anger  and  dissatisfaction.  They  did  not  attend 
public  worship  so  regularly  as  they  used  to  do  ;  when  I  met  them  in 
the  gelds,  or  visited  them  in  their  dwelling,  they  looked  on  me  coldly, 
and  with  altered  eyes;  and  I  grieved  to  think  how  soon  they  both 
Beemed  to  have  forgotten  the  blessings  Providence  had  so  Ion g  per- 
mitted them  to  enjoy,  and  how  sullenly  they  now  struggled  with  its 
decrees.  Bui  something  worse  than  poverty  was  now  disturbing 
bot li  their  hearts. 

"The  unhappy  old  man  had  a  In-other  who  at  this  time  died,  leav- 
ing an  only  son,  who  had  for  many  years  abandoned  his  father's 

hotl  6,  and  of  whom  all  tidings  had  long  been  lost.      It  was  thought 

that  he  had  died  beyond  -ens ;  and  none  doubted  that,  In  ing 
or  dead,  he  had  been  disinherited  by  his  stem  and  unrelenl  ing  parent. 
On  the  day  alter  the  funeral,  the  old  man  produced  his  brother  s  will, 
rhich  he  became  heir  to  all  his  property,  excepl  an  annuity  to  be 
paid  to  the  natural  heir,  should  he  ever  return.  Some  pitied  the 
prodigal  son  who  had  been  disinherited  some  blamed  the  father — 
some  envied  the  good  fortune  of  those  v.  ho  had  soil]  home  adversity. 
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But  in  a  short  time  the  death,  the  will,  and  the  disinherited,  were  all 
forgotten,  and  the  lost  lands  being  redeemed,  peace,  comfort,  and 
happiness  were  supposed  again  to  be  restored  to  the  dwelling  from 
which  they  had  so  long  been  banished. 

"  But  it  was  not  so.  If  the  furrows  on  the  old  man's  face  were 
deep  before,  when  he  had  to  toil  from  morning  to  night,  they  seemed 
to  have  sunk  into  more  ghastly  trenches,  now  that  the  goodness  of 
Providence  had  restored  a  gentle  shelter  to  his  declining  years. 
When  seen  wandering  through  his  fields  at  even-tide,  he  looked  not 
like  the  patriarch  musing  tranquilly  on  the  works  and  ways  of  God ; 
and  when  my  eyes  met  his  during  divine  service,  which  he  now 
again  attended  with  scrupulous  regularity,  I  sometimes  thought  they 
were  suddenly  averted  in  conscious  guilt,  or  closed  in  hypocritical 
devotion.  I  scarcely  know  if  I  had  any  suspicions  against  him  in 
my  mind  or  not ;  but  his  high  bald  head,  thin  silver  hair,  and  coun- 
tenance with  its  fine  features  so  intelligent,  had  no  longer  the  same 
solemn  expression  which  they  once  possessed,  and  something  dark 
and  hidden  seemed  now  to  belong  to  them,  which  withstood  his  forced 
and  unnatural  smile.  The  son,  who,  in  the  days  of  their  former 
prosperity,  had  been  stained  by  no  vice,  and  who,  during  their  harder 
lot,  had  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  his  former  companions,  now 
became  dissolute  and  profligate,  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  reproof 
from  a  father  whose  heart  would  once  have  burst  asunder  at  one  act 
of  wickedness  in  his  beloved  child. 

"  About  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  disinherited 
son  returned  to  his  native  parish.  He  had  been  a  sailor  on  board 
various  ships  on  foreign  stations,  but  hearing  by  chance  of  his 
father's  death,  he  came  to  claim  his  inheritance.  Having  heard,  on 
his  arrival,  that  his  uncle  had  succeeded  to  the  property,  he  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  the  night  before  he  left  his  home,  his  father 
stood  by  his  bedside,  kissed  him,  and  said,  that  never  more  would 
he  own  such  an  undutiful  son — but  that  he  forgave  him  all  his  sins 
— at  death  woidd  not  defraud  him  of  the  pleasant  fields  that  had  so 
long  belonged  to  his  humble  ancestors — and  hoped  to  meet  recon- 
ciled in  heaven.  '  My  uncle  is  a  villain,'  said  he  fiercely,  '  and  I  will 
cast  anchor  on  the  green  bank  where  I  played  when  a  boy,  even  if 
I  must  first  bring  his  grey  head  to  the  scaffold  ! ' 

"  I  accompanied  him  to  the  house  of  his  uncle.  It  was  a  dreadful 
visit.  The  family  had  just  sat  down  to  their  frugal  mid-day  meal ; 
and  tlie  old  man,  though  for  some  years  he  could  have  little  heart 
to  pray,  had  just  lifted  up  his  hand  to  ask  a  blessing.  Our  shadows, 
as  we  entered  the  door,  fell  upon  the  table  ;  and,  turning  his  eyes, 
he  beheld  before  him  on  the  floor,  the  man  whom  he  fearfully  hoped 
had  been  buried  in  the  sea.  His  face  was  indeed  at  that  moment 
most  unlike  that  of  prayer,  but  he  still  held  up  his  lean,  shrivelled, 
trembling  hand. 

" '  Accursed  hypocrite,'  cried  the  fierce  mariner,  '  dost  thou  call 
down  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  meal  won  basely  from  the  orphan  1 
But,  lo  !  God,  whom  thou  hast  blasphemed,  has  sent  me  from  the 
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distant  isles  of  the  ocean  to  bring  thy  white  head  into  the  hangman's 
hands ! ' 

"  For  a  moment  all  was  silent — then  a  loud  stifled  gasping  was 
heard,  and  she  whom  you  saw  a  little  wlule  ago,  rose  shrieking  from 
her  seat,  and  fell  down  on  her  knees  at  the  sailor's  feet.  The  terror 
of  that  unforgiven  crime,  now  first  revealed  to  her  knowledge,  struck 
her  down  to  the  floor.  She  fixed  her  bloodless  face  on  his  before 
whom  she  knelt — but  she  spoke  not  a  single  word.  There  was  a 
sound  in  her  convulsed  throat,  like  the  death-rattle." 

"  '  I  forged  the  will,'  said  the  son,  advancing  towards  his  cousin 
with  a  firm  step,  '  my  father  could  not — I  alone  am  guilty — I  alone 
must  die.' 

"  The  wife  soon  recovered  the  power  of  speech,  but  it  was  so  un- 
like her  usual  voice,  that  I  scarcely  thought  at  first  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded from  her  white  quivering  lips.  '  As  you  hope  for  mercy  at 
the  great  judgment-day,  let  the  old  man  make  his  escape — hush, 
hush,  hush ! — till  in  a  few  days  he  has  sailed  away  in  the  hold  of 
some  ship  to  America.  You  surely  will  not  hang  an  old  grey-headed 
man  of  threescore  and  ten  years  ! ' 

"  The  sailor  stood  silent  and  frowning.  There  seemed  neither  pity 
nor  cruelty  in  his  face  ;  he  felt  himself  injured — and  looked  resolved 
to  right  himself,  happen  what  would.  'I  say  he  has  forged  my 
father's  will.  As  to  escaping,  let  him  escape  if  he  can.  I  do  not 
wish  to  hang  him,  though  I  have  seen  better  men  run  up  to  the 
foreyard-arm  before  now,  for  only  asking  their  own.  But  no  more 
kneeling,  woman.    Holla  !  where  is  the  old  man  gone  1 

"  We  all  looked  ghastly  around,  and  the  wretched  wife,  and  mother, 
spring  ing  to  her  feet,  rushed  out  of  the  house.  We  followed,  one  and 
all.  The  door  of  the  stable  was  open,  and  the  mother  and  son  en- 
t'  ring,  loud  shrieks  were  heard.  The  miserable  old  man  had  slunk 
out  of  the  room  unobserved  during  the  passion  that  had  struck  all 
our  souls,  and  had  endeavoured  to  commit  suicide.  His  own  son 
cut  him  down,  as  he  hung  suspended  from  a  rafter  in  that  squalid 
place,  and,  carrying  him  in  his  amis,  laid  him  down  upon  the  green 
bank  in  front  of  the  house.  There  he  lay  with  his  livid  face  and 
blood-shol  protruded  eyes,  till,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  raised  himself 
up,  ami  fixed  thriM  upon  his  wife,  who,  soon  recovering  from  a  faint- 
ins  lit,  funic  shrieking  from  the  mire  in  which  she  had  fallen  down. 
'  Poor  people  ! '  said  the  sailor,  with  a  gasping  voice,  'you  have 
Buffer*  '1  enough  for  your  crime.  Fear  nothing — the  worst  is  now 
;  and  rather  would  J  sail  the  seas  twenty  years  longer,  than  add 
another  pang  to  that  old  man's  heart.  Let  us  be  kind  to  the  old 
man.' 

'■  But  it  seemed  as  if  a  raven  had  croaked  the  direful  secret  all 
over  the  remotest  places  among  the  hills,  for,  in  an  hour,  people 
came  flocking  in  from  nil  quarters,  mid  it  was  seen  thai  concealment 
"i  i  cape  WU  no  longer  possible,  and  thai  father  and  son  were  des- 
tined to  die  together  ;i  felon's  death." 

Here  the  pastor's  voice  ceased  ;  and  I  had  heard  enougli  to  under- 
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stand  the  long  deep  sigh  that  had  come  moaning  from  that  bowed- 
down  figure  beside  the  solitary  well.  "  That  was  the  last  work  done 
by  the  father  and  son,  and  finished  the  day  before  the  fatal  discovery 
of  their  guilt.  It  had  probably  been  engaged  in  as  a  sort  of  amuse- 
ment to  beguile  their  unhappy  minds  of  ever-anxious  thoughts,  or 
perhaps  as  a  solitary  occupation,  at  which  they  could  unburden  their 
guilt  to  one  another  undisturbed.  Here,  no  doubt,  in  the  silence  and 
solitude,  they  often  felt  remorse,  perhaps  penitence.  They  chiselled 
out  their  names  on  that  slab,  as  you  perceive  ;  and  hither,  as  duly 
as  the  morning  and  evening  shadows,  comes  the  ghost  whom  we  be- 
held, and,  after  a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  them  so  tenderly  beloved  in 
their  innocence,  and  doubtless  even  more  tenderly  beloved  in  their 
guilt  and  in  their  graves,  she  carries  to  her  lonely  hut  the  water  that 
helps  to  preserve  her  hopeless  life,  from  the  well  dug  by  dearest 
hands,  now  mouldered  away,  both  flesh  and  bone,  into  the  dust." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  the  old  man  continued — for  he  saw  that 
I  longed  to  hear  the  details  of  that  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  his  own 
soul  seemed  likewise  desirous  of  renewing  its  grief, — "  The  prisoners 
were  condemned.  Hope  there  was  none.  It  was  known,  from  the 
moment  of  the  verdict — guilty — that  they  would  be  executed.  Peti- 
tions were,  indeed,  signed  by  many,  many  thousands ;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain — and  the  father  and  the  son  had  to  prepare  themselves  for 
death. 

"  About  a  week  after  condemnation  I  visited  them  in  their  cell. 
God  forbid  I  should  say  that  they  were  resigned  !  Human  nature 
could  not  resign  itself  to  such  a  doom;  and  I  found  the  old  man 
pacing  up  and  down  the  stone  floor,  in  his  clanking  chains,  with 
hurried  steps,  and  a  countenance  of  unspeakable  horror.  The  son 
was  lying  on  his  face  upon  his  bed  of  straw,  and  had  not  lifted  up  his 
head  as  the  massy  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  the  door  creaked  sul- 
lenly on  its  hinges.  The  father  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  for  some 
time,  as  if  I  had  been  a  stranger  intruding  upon  his  misery  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  me,  shut  them  with  a  deep  groan,  and  pointed  to 
his  son.  '  I  have  murdered  William — I  have  brought  my  only  son 
to  the  scaffold,  and  I  am  doomed  to  hell ! '  I  gently  called  on  the 
youth  by  name,  but  he  was  insensible  —  he  was  lying  in  a  fit.  'I 
fear  he  will  awake  out  of  that  fit,'  cried  the  old  man  with  a  broken 
voice.  '  They  have  come  upon  him  every  day  since  our  condemna- 
tion, and  sometimes  during  the  night.  It  is  not  fear  for  himself  that 
brings  them  on — for  my  boy,  though  guilty,  is  brave — but  he  con- 
tinues looking  on  my  face  for  hours,  till,  at  last,  he  seems  to  lose  all 
sense,  and  falls  down  in  strong  convulsions,  often  upon  the  stone 
floor,  till  he  is  all  covered  with  blood.'  The  old  man  then  went  up 
to  his  son,  knelt  down,  and,  putting  aside  the  thick  clustering  hair 
from  his  forehead,  continued  kissing  him  for  some  minutes,  with  deep 
sobs,  but  eyes  dry  as  dust. 

"  But  why  should  I  recall  to  my  remembrance,  or  describe  to  you, 
every  hour  of  anguish  that  I  witnessed  in  that  cell  1  For  several 
weeks  it  was  all  agony  and  despair — the  Bible  lay  unheeded  before 
their  ghastly  eyes— and  for  them  there  was  no  consolation.    The  old 
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man's  soul  was  filled  but  with  one  thought — that  he  had  deluded 
his  son  into  sin,  death,  and  eternal  punishment.  He  never  slept ; 
but  visions,  terrible  as  those  of  sleep,  seemed  often  to  pass  before 
him,  till  I  have  seen  the  grey  hairs  bristle  horribly  over  his  temples, 
and  big  drops  of  sweat  plash  down  upon  the  floor.  I  sometimes 
thought  that  they  would  both  die  before  the  day  of  execution ;  but 
their  mortal  sorrows,  though  they  sadly  changed  both  face  and 
frame,  seemed  at  last  to  give  a  horrible  energy  to  life  ;  and  every 
morning  that  I  visited  them,  they  were  stronger,  and  more  broadly 
awake  in  the  chill  silence  of  their  lonesome  prison-house. 

"  I  know  not  how  a  deep  change  was  at  last  wrought  upon  their 
souls,  but  two  days  before  that  of  execution,  on  entering  their  cell, 
I  found  them  sitting  calm  and  composed  by  each  other  s  side,  with 
the  Bible  open  before  them.  Their  faces,  though  pale  and  haggard, 
had  lost  that  glare  of  misery  that  so  long  had  shone  about  their  rest- 
less and  wandering  eyes,  and  they  looked  like  men  recovering  from 
a  long  and  painful  sickness.  I  almost  thought  I  saw  something  like 
a  taint  smile  of  hope.  '  God  has  been  merciful  unto  us,'  said  the 
father,  with  a  calm  voice. — '  I  must  not  think  that  He  has  forgiven 
my  sins,  but  He  has  enabled  me  to  look  on  my  poor  son's  face  —  to 
kks  him — to  fold  him  in  my  arms— to  pray  for  him — to  fall  asleep 
with  him  in  my  bosom,  as  I  used  often  to  do  in  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood, when,  during  the  heat  of  mid-day,  I  rested  from  labour  below 
the  trees  of  my  own  farm.  We  have  found  resignation  at  last,  and 
are  prepared  to  die.' 

"  There  were  no  transports  of  deluded  enthusiasm  in  the  souls  of 
unhappy  nun.  They  had  never  doubted  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion,  although  they  had  fatally  disregarded  its  precepts ;  and 
nov,  That  remorse  had  given  way  to  penitence,  and  nature  had  be- 
eome  reconciled  to  the  thought  of  inevitable  death,  the  light  that  had 
been  darkened,  but  never  extinguished  in  their  hearts,  rose  up  anew ; 
and  knowing  that  their  souls  were  immortal,  they  humbly  put  their 
faith  in  the  mercy  of  their  Creator  and  their  Redeemer. 

"It  was  during  that  resigned  and  serene  hour  that  the  old  man 
ventured  to  ask  for  the  mother  of  his  poor  unhappy  boy.  I  told  him 
the  t  ruth  calmly,  and  calmly  he  heard  it  all.  On  the  day  of  his  con- 
demnation, .-he  had  been  deprived  of  her  reason,  and  in  the  house 
of  a  band  friend,  whose  name  lie  blessed,  now  remained  in  merciful 
d  all  that  had  befallen,  believing  herself,  indeed,  to  be  a 
widow,  1'iit  one  v.l to  had  long  ago  lost  her  husband,  and 
all  her  children,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  At  this  recital 
his  soul  was  satisfied.  The  son  said  nothing,  but  wept  long  and 
bitto 

'  The  day  of  execution  came  at  last.    The  greal  city  lay  still  as 

on  thei nine  of  the  Sabbath-day  j  and  all  the  ordinary  business 

of  life  -  semed,  by  one  consenl  of  t  lie  many  thousand  hearts  beat  ing 
there,  to  be  suspended  Bui  as  the  hours  advanced,  the  frequenl 
■  wb£  heard  in  every  avenue ;  the  streel  began  to  fill  with 
pale, anxious, and impatienl  faces;  and  many  eyes  were  turned  to 
the  dials  on  the  steeples,  watching  the  silent  progress  of  the  finger 
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of  time,  till  it  should  reach  the  point  at  which  the  curtain  was  to 
be  drawn  up  from  before  a  most  mournful  tragedy. 

"  The  hour  was  faintly  heard  through  the  thick  prison  walls  by 
us,  who  were  together  for  the  last  time  in  the  condemned  cell.  I 
had  administered  to  them  the  most  awful  rite  of  our  religion,  and 
father  and  son  sat  together  as  silent  as  death.  The  door  of  the  dun- 
geon opened,  and  several  persons  came  in.  One  of  them,  who  had 
a  shrivelled  bloodless  face  and  small  red  fiery  eyes,  an  old  man, 
feeble  and  tottering,  but  cruel  in  his  decrepitude,  laid  hold  of  the  son 
with  his  palsied  fingers,  and  began  to  pinion  his  arms  with  a  cord. 
No  resistance  was  offered  ;  but,  straight  and  untrembling,  stood  that 
tall  and  beautiful  youth  while  the  fiend  bound  him  for  execution. 
At  this  mournful  sight,  how  could  I  bear  to  look  on  his  father's  face  1 
Yet  thither  were  mine  eyes  impelled  by  the  agony  that  afflicted  my 
commiserating  soul.  During  that  hideous  gaze,  he  was  insensible  of 
the  executioner's  approach  towards  himself  j  and  all  the  time  that 
the  cords  were  encircling  his  own  arms,  he  felt  them  not  —  he 
saw  nothing  but  his  son  standing  at  last  before  him,  ready  for  the 
scaffold. 

"  I  dimly  recollect  a  long  dark  vaulted  passage,  and  the  echoing 
tread  of  footsteps,  till  all  at  once  we  stood  in  a  crowded  hall,  with  a 
thousand  eyes  fixed  on  these  two  miserable  men.  How  unlike  were 
they  to  all  beside  !  They  sat  down  together  within  the  shadow  of 
death.  Prayers  were  said,  and  a  psalm  was  sung,  in  which  their 
voices  were  heard  to  join,  with  tones  that  wrung  out  tears  from  the 
hardest  or  the  most  careless  heart.  Often  had  I  heard  those  voices 
singing  in  my  own  peaceful  church,  before  evil  had  disturbed,  or 
misery  broken  them ; — but  the  last  word  of  the  psalm  was  sung,  and 
the  hour  of  their  departure  was  come. 

"  They  stood,  at  last,  upon  the  scaffold.  That  long  street,  that 
seemed  to  stretch  away  interminably  from  the  old  Prison-house,  was 
paved  with  uncovered  heads ;  for,  the  moment  these  ghosts  appeared, 
that  mighty  crowd  felt  reverence  for  human  nature  so  terribly  tried, 
and  prayers  and  blessings,  passionately  ejaculated  or  convulsively 
stifled,  went  hovering  over  all  the  multitude  as  if  they  feared  some 
great  calamity  to  themselves,  and  felt  standing  on  the  first  tremor  of 
an  earthquake. 

"  It  was  a  most  beautiful  summer's  day  on  which  they  were  led 
out  to  die  ;  and  as  the  old  man  raised  his  eyes,  for  the  last  time,  to 
the  sky,  the  clouds  lay  motionless  on  that  blue  translucent  arch,  and 
the  sun  shone  joyously  over  the  magnificent  heavens.  It  seemed  a 
day  made  for  happiness  or  for  mercy.  But  no  pardon  dropped  down 
from  these  smiling  skies,  and  the  vast  multitude  were  not  to  be  denied 
the  troubled  feast  of  death.  Many  who  now  stood  there  wished  they 
had  been  in  the  heart  of  some  far-off  wood  or  glen ;  there  was  shriek- 
ing and  fainting,  not  only  among  maids,  and  wives,  and  matrons,  who 
had  come  there  iu  the  mystery  of  their  hearts,  but  men  fell  down  in 
their  strength — for  it  was  an  overwhelming  thing  to  behold  a  father 
and  his  only  son  now  haltered  for  a  shameful  death.  '  Is  my  father 
with  me  on  the  scaffold  1 — give  me  his  hand,  for  I  see  him  not.'    I 
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joined  their  hands  together,  and  at  that  moment  the  great  bell  in  the 
Cathedral  tolled,  but  I  am  convinced  neither  of  them  heard  the  sound. 
For  a  moment  there  seemed  to  be  no  such  thing  as  sound  in  the  world ; 
and  then  all  at  once  the  multitude  heaved  like  the  sea,  and  uttered  a 
wild  yelling  shriek. — Their  souls  were  in  eternity — and  I  fear  not  to 
>ay,  not  an  eternity  of  grief." 
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The  fire  had  received  an  addition  of  a  large  ash-root  and  a  heap  of 
peats,  and  was  beginning  both  to  crackle  and  blaze  ;  the  hearthstone 
was  tidily  swept — the  supper-table  set — and  every  seat,  bench,  chair, 
and  stool  occupied  by  its  customary  owner,  except  the  high-backed, 
carved,  antique  oaken  armed- chair,  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
Goodman.  Innocence,  labour,  contentment,  and  mirth  were  here  all 
assembled  together  in  the  wide  Low-roofed  kitchen  of  this  sheltered 
farm-house,  called,  from  its  situation  in  a  low  woody  dell,  The  How  ; 
and  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  the  happiness  complete  was  Abel 
Alison  himself,  the  master  and  father  of  the  family.  It  seemed  to 
them  that  he  was  rather  later  than  usual  in  returning  from  the  city, 
whither  he  went  every  market-day.  But  though  it  was  a  boisterous 
night  in  April,  with  a  good  drift  of  snow  going,  they  had  no  appre- 
hensions whatever  of  his  safety;  and  when  they  heard  the  trampling 
of  his  horse's  feet  on  the  gravel,  up  sprang  half-a-dozen  creatures  of 
various  sizes  to  hail  him  at  the  door,  and  to  conduct  the  colt — for  so 
liny  continued  to  call  a  horse  now  about  fifteen  years  old — to  his 
■  I  stall  in  the  byre.  All  was  right — Abel  entered  with 
his  usual  smile,  his  wife  helped  him  off  with  his  great-coat,  which 
had  a  n  jpectable  sprinkling  of  snow  and  stiffening  of  frost;  he 
assumed  his  usual  seat,  or,  as  his  youngest  son  and  namesake,  who 
the  wit  of  the  family,  called  it,  his  throne  ;  and  supper  imme- 
diately .smoking  on  the  board,  a  blessing  was  said,  and  a  flourish  of 
wooden  spoons  ensued. 

Supper  being  over,  and  a  contented  silence  prevailing,  with  an 
occasional  whispered  nmark  of  merriment  or  affection  circling  round, 
Abel  All  on  i'  Steel  himself  with  more  than  liis  usual  formality  against 

the  back  nf  his  chair,  and  putting  on  not  an  unhappy,  but  a  grave 

.  told   his  wife,  and   family,  and   servants,  all  to  make  up  their 
minds   tu   hear   BOme    very    had    laws    nearly   affecting  themselves. 

There  was  something  too  anxiously  serious  in  his  look,  voice,  ami 
attitude,  to  permit  a  thought  of  his  wishing  to  startle  them  for  a 
moment  by  some  false  alarm,  So  at  once  they  went  all  hushed — 
young  and  old  and  turned  towards  their  father  with  fixed  counte- 
nances and  anxioUS  eyes. 

'  Wife-    and  children— there  is  no  need,  surely,  to  go  round  about 
the  bush — I  will  tell  you  the  worsl  in  a  word.    I  am  ruined.    That 
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is  to  say,  all  my  property  is  lost — gone — and  we  must  leave  the  How. 
There  is  no  help  for  it — we  must  leave  the  How." 

His  wife's  face  grew  pale,  and  for  a  short  space  she  said  nothing. 
A  slight  convulsive  motion  went  over  all  the  circle  as  if  they  had 
been  one  body,  or  an  electric  shock  had  struck  them  all  sitting 
together  with  locked  hands.  "  Leave  the  How  ! "  one  voice  sobbing 
exclaimed — it  was  a  female  voice — but  it  was  not  repeated,  and  it 
was  uncertain  from  whom  it  came. 

"  Why,  Abel,"  said  his  wife  calmly,  who  had  now  perfectly  recov- 
ered herself,  "  if  we  must  leave  the  How,  we  must  leave  a  bonny 
sheltered  spot,  where  we  have  seen  many  happy  days.  But  what 
then  1  surely  there  may  be  contentment  found  many  a  where  else 
besides  in  this  cheerful  room,  and  round  about  our  birken  banks 
and  braes.  For  mysel',  I  shall  not  lose  a  night's  rest  at  the  thought, 
if  you,  Abel,  can  bear  it — and,  God  bless  you,  I  have  known  you  bear 
a  severer  blow  than  this  ! " 

Abel  Alison  was  a  free,  warm-hearted  man,  of  a  happy  disposition, 
and  always  inclined  to  look  at  everything  in  a  favourable  light.  He 
was  also  a  most  industrious  hard-working  man.  But  he  could  not 
always  say  "  nay," — and  what  he  earned  with  a  month's  toil  he  had 
more  than  once  lost  by  a  moment's  easy  good-nature.  He  had  some 
time  before  imprudently  become  surety  for  an  acquaintance,  who  had 
no  such  rightful  claim  upon  him — that  acquaintance  was  a  man  of 
no  principle — and  Abel  was  now  ruined — utterly  and  irretrievably 
ruined.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  could  not  be  altogether  with- 
out self-reproach — and  the  kind  magnanimity  of  his  wife  now  brought 
the  tear  into  his  eye.  "  Ay — ay — I  was  just  the  old  man  in  that  fool- 
ish business.  I  should  have  remembered  you,  Alice — and  all  my 
bairns.  But  I  hope — I  know  you  will  forgive  me — for  having  thus 
been  the  means  of  bringing  you  all  to  poverty." 

Upon  this,  Abel's  eldest  son,  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  stood  up,  and  first  looking  with  the  most  respectful  tenderness 
upon  his  Father,  and  then  with  a  cheerful  smile  upon  all  around, 
said,  "  Father,  never  more  utter  these  words — never  more  have  these 
thoughts.  You  have  fed  us — clothed  us — educated  us — taught  us  what 
is  our  duty  to  God  and  man.  It  rests  with  ourselves  to  practise  it. 
We  all  love  you — Father — we  are  all  grateful — we  would  all  lay  down 
our  lives  to  save  yours.  But  there  is  no  need  for  that  now.  What  has 
happened  1  Nothing.  Are  we  not  all  well — all  strong — cannot  wc 
all  work  1  As  God  is  my  witness,  and  knows  my  heart,  I  now  de- 
clare before  you,  Father,  that  this  is  not  a  visitation,  but  it  is  a  bless- 
ing. Now  it  will  be  tried  whether  we  love  you,  Father — whether  you 
have  prayed  every  morning  and  every  night  for  more  than  twenty 
years  for  ungrateful  children — whether  your  toil  in  sun,  and  rain,  and 
snow,  has  been  thankless  toil — or  whether  we  will  not  all  rally  round 
your  grey  head,  and  find  it  a  pleasant  shelter — a  smooth  pillow — and 
a  plenteous  board;"— and  with  that  he  unconsciously  planted  his 
foot  more  firmly  on  the  floor,  and  stretched  out  his  right  arm,  stand- 
ing there  a  tall,  straight,  powerful  stripling,  in  whom  there  was  visible 
protection  and  succour  for  his  parents  and  their  declining  age. 
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One  spirit  kindled  over  all — not  a  momentary  flash  of  enthusiasm, 
not  a  mere  movement  of  pity  and  love  towards  their  Father,  which 
might  give  way  to  dissatisfaction  and  despondency, — but  a  true,  deep, 
clear  reconcilement  of  their  souls  to  their  lot,  and  a  resolution  not  to 
be  shaken  in  its  unquaking  power  by  any  hardships  either  in  antici- 
pation or  reality.  Abel  Alison  saw  and  felt  this,  and  his  soul  burned 
within  him.  "  We  shall  all  go  to  service — no  shame  in  that.  But 
we  shall  have  time  enough  to  consider  of  all  these  points  before  the 
a-day.  We  have  some  weeks  before  us  at  the  How — and  let  us 
make  the  most  of  them.     Wife,  children,  are  you  all  happy  1 " 

"  All— all — perfectly  happy— happier  than  ever,"  was  the  general 
burst  of  the  reply. 

"  Stir  up  that  fire— my  merry  little  Abel,"  said  the  mother,—"  and 
let  us  have  a  good,  full,  bright  blaze  on  your  father's  face.  God  bless 
him!" 

Abel  brandished  an  immense  poker  in  both  hands,  and  after  knit- 
ting his  brows,  and  threatening  to  aim  a  murderous  blow  on  the 
t<  mples  of  the  beautiful  little  Alice  on  her  stool  close  to  the  ingle, 
and  at  her  father's  feet,  a  practical  joke  that  seemed  infinitely  amus- 
ing, he  gave  the  great  ash-root  a  thump  that  sent  a  thousand  spark- 
ling gems  up  tin-  wide  chimney,  and  then  placing  the  poker  under  it 
like  a  lever,  he  hoisted  up  the  burning  mass  till  a  blaze  of  brightness 
dazzled  all  their  eyes,  and  inadeLuath  startup  from  his  slumbers  on 
the  dearth. 

"  Come,  Alice"— said  the  father,  for  we  must  not  be  cheated  out  of 
our  music  as  well  as  our  money— "let  us  have  your  song  as  usual,  my 
Id. mi v  linnet — something  that  suits  the  season— cheerful  and  mournful 
same  time—'  Auld  lang  syne'  or  'Lochaber  no  more.'"  "  I 
will  ring  them  baith — Father— first  the  ane  and  then  the  ither" — 
and  aa  her  sweet  silver  pipe  trilled  plaintively  along,  now  and  then 
other  voices,  and  among  them  that  of  old  Abel  himself,  were  heard 
joining  in  the  touching  air. 

"  What  t  hink  you  o  the  singing  this  night— my  gude  dog,  Luath  ?" 
quoth  little  cunning  Abel,  taking  the  dumb  creature's  offered  paw  into 
his  band.  "  Unt  do  you  know,  Luath— you  greedy  fellow,  who  have 
often  Btolen  my  cheese  and  bread  on  the  hill  when  my  head  was 
turned  though  you  are  no  thief  either,  Luath— I  say,  sir,  do  you 
know  that  we  are  all  going  to  be — starved?  Come  here  is  the  last 
mouthful  of  cake  yon  will  ever  have  all  the  days  of  your  life — hence- 
forth you  must   eal   grass  like  a  sheep.      Hold  your  nose— sir— there 

— one    two— three!  Steady    snap    swallow!  Well catched!  Digest 
d  be  thankfuL" 
"Ohildi  n.  "said  the  old  man,  "  suppose  we  make  a  Family  Tryst, 
which,  if  we  be  all  alive,  hi  us  religiously  keep — ay — religiously,  for 
it.  will  be  a  day  either  of  fast  or  of  thanksgiving.  Lei  us  all  meet  on 
the  tern  day,  that  i  ,  I  believe,  the  twelfth  of  Maj  come  a  twelve- 
month, on  tne  green  ploi  of  ground  beside  the  Shay  Linn,  in  which 
we  have  for  so  many  yean  washed  our  sheep.     It  is  a  bonny,  lown, 
quid  spot,  where  nooody  will  come  to  disturb  as.    We  will  all  meet 
ther  before  the  gloaming,  and  compare  bhi  of  our  year's 
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life  and  doings,  and  say  onr  prayers  together  in  the  open  air,  and 
beneath  the  moon  and  stars."  The  proposal  was  joyfully  agreed  to 
by  all. 

Family  worship  was  now  performed.  Abel  Alison  prayed  as  fer- 
vently, and  with  as  grateful  a  heart,  as  he  had  done  the  night  before. 
For  his  piety  did  not  keep  an  account-current  of  debtor  and  creditor 
with  God.  All  was  God's— of  his  own  he  had  nothing.  God  had 
chosen  to  vary  to  him  the  mode  and  place  of  his  few  remaining  years 
on  earth.  Was  that  a  cause  for  repining  1  God  had  given  him  health, 
strength,  a  loving  wife,  dutiful  children,  a  good  conscience.  No  palsy 
had  stricken  him — no  fever  devoured  him — no  blindness  darkened 
his  path.  Only  a  few  grey  hairs  were  as  yet  sprinkled  among  the 
black.  His  boys  could  bear  being  looked  at  and  spoken  to  in  any 
company,  gentle  or  simple  ;  and  his  daughters,  they  were  like  the 
water-lilies,  that  are  serene  in  the  calm  clear  water,  but  no  less 
serene  among  the  black  and  scowling  waves.  So  Abel  Alison  and 
all  his  family  lay  down  on  their  beds;  and  long  before  midnight 
they  were  all  fast  asleep. 

The  time  came  when  the  farm — the  bonny  farm  of  the  How,  was 
given  up,  and  another  family  took  possession.  Abel's  whole  stock 
was  taken  by  the  new  tenant,  who  was  a  good,  and  honest,  and  mer- 
ciful man,  at  a  fair  valuation.  With  the  sum  thus  got,  Abel  paid  all 
liis  debts— that  large  fatal  one— and  his  few  small  ones  at  the  car- 
penter's shop,  the  smithy,  and  Widow  Anderson's,  the  green,  grey, 
black,  brown,  and  white  grocer  of  the  village ;  and  then  he  and  his 
family  were  left  without  a  shilling.  Yet  none  pitied  them — they  were 
above  pity.  They  would  all  have  scorned  either  to  beg  or  borrow,  for 
many  of  their  neighbours  were  as  poor,  and  not  a  great  many  much 
richer  than  themselves,  after  all ;  and  therefore  they  set  their  cheer- 
ful faces  against  the  blast,  and  it  was  never  felt  to  touch  them.  The 
eldest  son  immediately  hired  himself  at  high  wages,  for  his  abilities, 
skill,  and  strength  were  well  known,  as  head  servant  with  the  richest 
farmer  in  the  next  parish — which  was  famous  for  its  agriculture.  The 
second  son,  who  was  of  an  ingenious  and  thoughtful  cast  of  character, 
engaged  himself  as  one  of  the  under-gardeners  at  Pollock-Castle — and 
the  third,  Abel  the  wag,  became  a  shepherd  with  an  old  friend  of  his 
father's,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  How.  The  eldest  daughter 
went  into  service  in  the  family  of  the  Laird  of  Southfield,  one  of  the 
most  respectable  in  the  parish.  The  second  was  kindly  taken  into 
the  Manse,  as  a  nurse  to  the  younger  children,  and  a  companion  to 
the  elder — and  Alice,  who,  from  her  sweet  voice,  was  always  called 
the  Linnet,  became  a  shepherdess  along  with  her  brother  Abel.  The 
mother  went  to  the  Hall  to  manage  the  dairy — the  Baronet  being  a 
great  man  for  cheese  and  butter— and  the  father  lived  with  her  in  a 
small  cottage  near  the  Hall-gate,  employing  himself  in  every  kind  of 
work  that  offered  itself,  for  he  was  a  neat-handed  man,  and  few  tilings, 
out  of  doors  or  in,  came  amiss  to  his  fingers,  whether  it  required  a 
delicate  touch  or  a  strong  blow.  Thus  were  they  all  settled  to  their 
hearts'  content  before  the  hedgerows  were  quite  green — and  though 
somewhat  scattered,  yet  were  they  all  within  two  hours'  journey  of 
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each  other,  and  their  hearts  were  all  as  close  together  as  when  inha- 
biting the  sweet,  lown,  bird-nestlike  cottage  of  the  How. 

The  year  with  all  its  seasons  fleeted  happily  by — the  long  warm 
months  of  Summer,  when  the  night  brings  coolness  rather  than  the 
shut  of  light — the  fitful,  broken,  and  tempestuous  Autumn — the 
Winter,  whose  short,  but  severe  days  of  toil  in  the  barn  and  cheer- 
ful fireside  nights,  with  all  their  work,  and  all  their  amusements — 
soon — too  soon,  it  is  often  felt,  give  way  to  the  open  weather  and 
active  life  of  Spring — the  busy,  working,  enlivening  Spring  itself— 
were  now  flown  by —and  it  was  now  the  day  of  the  Family  Tryst, 
the  dear  Twelfth  Day  of  the  beautiful  but  capricious  month  of  May. 

Had  any  one  died  whose  absence  would  damp  the  joy  and  hilarity 
of  the  Family  Tryst,  and  make  it  a  meeting  for  the  shedding  of 
tears  ]  No.  A  kind  God  had  counted  the  beatings  of  every  pulse, 
and  kept  the  blood  of  them  all  in  a  tranquil  flow.  The  year  had 
not  passed  by  without  many  happy  greetings — they  had  met  often 
and  often — at  church — at  market- — on  chance  visits  at  neighbours' 
houses — and  not  rarely  at  the  cottage  at  the  Hall-gate.  There  had 
been  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  separation.  Yet,  now  that  the 
hour  of  the  Fnmi/y  Tryst  was  near  at  hand,  all  their  hearts  bounded 
within  them,  and  they  saw  before  them  all  day,  that  smooth  verdant- 
plat,  and  heard  the  delightful  sound  of  that  Waterfall. 

The  day  had  been  cheerful,  both  with  breezes  and  with  sunshine, 
and  not  a  rain-cloud  had  shown  itself  in  the  sky.  Towards  the  after- 
noon the  wind  fell,  ami  nature  became  more  serenely  beautiful  every 
minute  as  the  evening  was  coming  on  with  its  silent  dews.  The 
Parents  came  first  to  the  Trysting-place,  cheered  as  they  approached 
ir  down  the  woody  glen,  by  the  deepening  voice  of  the  Shaw 
Linn.  Was  that  small  turf-built  Altar,  and  the  circular  turf-seat 
that  surrounded  it,  built  by  fairy  hands  1  They  knew  at  once  that 
some  of  their  happy  children  had  so  employed  a  few  leisure  evening 
hours,  and  tiny  sat  down  on  the  little  mound  with  hearts  overflow- 
ing with  Bilenl     perhaps  speechless  gratitude. 

But  they  sat  not  long  there  by  themselves — beloved  faces,  at 

short  intervals,  came  smiling  upon  them— one  through  the  coppice- 

WOOd,  where  there  was  no  path — another   across  the.   meadow-  a 

third  appeared  with  a  gladsome  shout  on  the  cliff  of  the  waterfall — 

a  fourth  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  very  ground  before  them—and 

■  ■I  ail  came,  preceded  by  the  sound  of  laughter  and  of  song,  with 

which  the  calm  air  was  stirred,  Abel  and  Alice,  the  fairies  who  had 

reared  thai  green  grassy  Altar,  and  who,  from  their  covert  in  the 

I",  had  been  enjoying  the  gradual  assemblage.    "  Blessings  lie  to 

our  God  bead  i   wanting,"  said  the  Father,  unable  to  contain 

"  this  eight  could  I  die  iii  peace  !" 

Little  Abel  and  Alice,  who  from  their  living  so  near  the  spot 

had  taken  upon  them  elves  the  whole  i  nana  gen  ant  of  the  e\ening's 
inonial,   brought    forth   from   a   DUSh  where   they  had   concealed 

them,  a  i  and  cheese  and  butter,  a  jar  of  milk,  and 

another  of  honey    and  placed  them  upon  the  turf    as  if  they  had 

been  a  rural  gift  to  Bpme  rural  deity.     "1  thought  you  would  be  all 
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hungry,"  said  Abel,  "  after  your  trudge— and  as  for  Simon  there,  the 
jolly  gardener,  he  will  eat  all  the  kibbock  himself,  if  I  do  not  keep 
a  sharp  eye  upon  him.  Simon  was  always  a  sure  hand  at  a  meal. 
But,  Alice,  reach  me  over  the  milk-jar.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  all 
your  very  good  healths— Our  noble  selves."  This  was  felt  to  be 
very  fair  wit  of  Abel's— and  there  was  an  end  to  the  old  Man's 
tears. 

"  I  vote,"  quoth  Abel,  "  that  every  man  (beginning  with  myself, 
who  will  be  the  oldest  man  among  you  when  I  have  lived  long 
enough)  give  an  account  of  himself,  and  produce  whatever  of  the 
ready  rhino  he  may  have  made,  found,  or  stolen,  since  he  left  the 
How.  However,  I  will  give  way  to  my  Father— now  for  it,  Father 
—let  us  hear  if  you  have  been  a  good  boy."—"  Will  that  imp  never 
hold  its  tongue  1"  cried  the  mother,  making  room  for  him  at  the 
same  time  on  the  turf-seat  by  her  side— and  beckoning  him  with  a 
smile,  which  he  obeyed,  to  occupy  it. 

"  Well,  then,"  quoth  the  father,  "  I  have  not  been  sitting  with  my 
hands  folded,  or  leaning  on  my  elbows.  Among  other  small  matters, 
I  have  helped  to  lay  about  half  a  mile  of  high-road  on  the  Macadam 
plan,  across  the  lang  quagmire  on  the  Mearns  Muir,  so  that  nobody 
need  be  sucked  in  there  again  for  fifty  years  to  come  at  the  very 
soonest.  With  my  own  single  pair  of  hands  I  have  built  about 
thirty  rood  of  stone-dyke  five  feet  high,  with  two  rows  of  through- 
stones,  connecting  Saunders  Mill's  garden-wall  with  the  fence  round 
the  Fir  Belt.  I  have  delved  to  some  decent  purpose  on  some  half- 
score  of  neighbours'  kail-yards,  and  clipped  their  hedges  round  and 
straight,  not  forgetting  to  dock  a  bit  off  the  tails  o'  some  o'  the 
peacocks,  and  outlandish  birds  on  that  queer  auld-fashioned  terrace 
at  Malletsheugh.  I  cannot  have  mown  under  some  ten  braid  Scots 
acres  of  ryegrass  and  meadow-hay  together,  but  finding  my  back 
stiff  in  the  stooping,  I  was  a  stooker  and  a  bandster  on  the  corn- 
rigs.  I  have  thrashed  a  few  thrieves  in  the  minister's  barn— prime 
oats  they  were,  for  the  glebe  had  been  seven  years  in  lea.  I  have 
gone  some  dozen  times  to  Lesmahago  for  the  clear-lowing  coals,  a 
drive  of  forty  miles  back  and  forward,  I'se  warrant  it.  I  have  felled 
and  boughed  about  forty  ash-trees,  and  lent  a  hand  now  and  then 
in  the  sawpit.  I  also  let  some  o'  the  daylight  into  the  fir  wood  at 
Hallside,  and  made  a  bonny  bit  winding  walk  along  the  burn-side 
for  the  young  ladies'  feet.  So,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  there  is 
a  receipt  (clap  a  bit  o'  turf  on't,  Abel,  to  keep  it  frae  fleeing  off  the 
daisies)  from  the  Savings  Bank,  for  £25,  13s.,  signed  by  Bailie 
Trumbell's  ain  hand.  That  is  a  sight  gude  for  sair  een !  Now,  Mrs 
Alison,  for  I  must  give  you  the  title  you  bear  at  the  Hall,  what  say 
you  1" 

"  I  have  done  nothing  but  superintended  the  making  o'  butter  and 
cheese,  the  one  as  rich  as  Dutch,  and  the  other  preferable  to  Stilton. 
My  wages  are  just  fifteen  pounds,  and  there  they  are.  Lay  them 
down  beside  your  Father's  receipt.  But  I  have  more  to  tell.  If 
ever  we  are  able  to  take  a  bit  farm  of  our  own  again,  my  Lady  has 
promised  to  give  me  the  Ayrshire  Hawkie,  that  yields  sixteen  pints 
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a-day  for  months  at  a  time,  o'  real  rich  milkness.  She  would  bring 
£-20  in  any  market.  So  count  that  £35,  my  bonny  bairns.  Speak 
out,  my  Willie — no  fear  but  you  have  a  good  tale  to  tell." 

"  There  is  a  receipt  for  thirty  pounds,  lent  this  blessed  day,  at 
five  per  cent,  to  auld  Laird  Shaw — as  safe  as  the  ground  we  tread 
upon.  My  wages  are  forty  pounds  a-year,  as  you  know — and  I  have 
twice  got  the  first  prize  at  the  Competition  o'  Ploughmen — thanks 
to  vim,  Father,  for  that.  The  rest  of  the  money  is  gone  upon  fine 
clothes  and  upon  the  bonny  lasses  on  a  Fair-day.  Why  should  not 
we  have  our  enjoyments  in  this  world  as  weil  as  richer  folk '?" — 

id  bless  you,  Willie,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  you  would  not  let  me 
nor  your  mother  part  with  our  Sunday's  clothes,  when  that  crash 
came  upon  us — though  we  were  willing  to  do  so,  to  right  all  our 
creditors.  You  became  surety  for  the  amount — and  you  have  paid 
it — I  know  that.  Well — it  may  not  be  worth  speaking  about — 
but  it  is  worth  thinking  about,  Willie — and  a  Father  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  receive  a  kindness  from  his  own  flesh  and  blood." 

"  It  is  my  turn  now,"  said  Andrew,  the  young  gardener.  "  There 
is  twelve  pounds — and  next  year  it  will  be  twenty.  I  am  to  take 
the  flower-garden  into  my  own  hand — and  let  the  Paisley  florists 
look  after  their  pinks,  and  tulips,  and  anemones,  or  I  know  where 
tli"  prizes  will  come  after  this.  There's  a  bunch  o'  flowers  for  you, 
Alice—  if  you  put  them  in  water  they  will  live  till  the  Sabbath-day, 
ami  you  may  put  Borne  of  them  into  your  bonnet.  Father,  William 
Baid  be  bad  to  thank  you  for  his  ploughmanship— so  have  I  for  my 
dening.  And  wide  and  rich  as  the  flower-garden  is  that  I  am  to 
take  now  under  my  own  hand,  do  you  think  I  will  ever  love  it 
better,  or  sae  weel,  as  the  bit  plot  on  the  bank-side,  with  its  bower 
in  the  corner,  the  birks  hanging  ower  it  without  keeping  off  the 

.  and  the  clear  burnie  wimpling  away  at  its  foot  1    There  I  first 
delved  with  a  small  Bpade  o'  my  am — you  put  the  shaft  in  yourself, 
Father  -and,  trust  me,  it  Avill  be  a  while  before  that  piece  o'  wood 
a  into  the  fire." 

,\"ow  for  my  speech,"  said  Abel — "short  and  sweet  is  mymotto. 
I  like  something  pithy.  Lo  and  behold  !  a  mowdiwart'a  skin,  with 
five-and-forty  shillings  in  silver !  It  goes  to  my  heart  to  part  with 
them.  Mind,  Father,  1  only  lend  them  to  you.  And  if  youdonot 
repay  them,  with  two  shillings  and  better  of  inter  3t,nexi  May-day, 
old  Btyle,  1  will  put  the  affair  into  the  hands  of  scranky  Pate  Orr, 
the  writer,  al  Thorny-bank.  But  hold-  will  you  givemewhal  is 
called  heritable  security?  That  means  land,  doesn't  it?  Well, 
then,  turf  is  land    and  I  thus  fling  down  the  mowdiwart  purse  on 

turf—  and  that  is  lending  money  on  heritable   Bounty." 
\  \   neral  laugh  rewarded  this  ebullition  of  genius  from  Abel. 
who  received  such  plaudits  with  a  face  of  cunning  solemnity    and 

r  meekly  took-  1 1 1 >  t  be  word  and  said — 
dne  pounds    ther  •  they  are  !" 
"  <  >h,  hoi"  cried  Abel,  "who  gave  you,  Agnes,  thai  bonny  blue 

spotted  silk  handkerchief  round  your  neck,  and  that  bonny,  bui  gey 

droll-patterned  Sou  had  nut  thee  at  the  Bow;  maybe 

VOL.  XI. 
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you  got  them  from  your  sweetheart."  And  Agnes  blushed  in  her 
innocence  like  the  beautiful  flower — "  Celestial  rosy  red,  Love's 
proper  hue." 

The  little  Nourice  from  the  Manse  laid  down  on  the  turf,  without 
speaking,  but  with  a  heartsome  smile,  her  small  wage  of  four 
pounds  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  little  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  snowy- 
skinned  Alice,  the  shepherdess,  with  motion  soft  as  light,  and  with  a 
voice  sweet  as  an  air- harp,  placed  her  wages  too  beside  the  rest. 
"There  is  a  golden  guinea — it  is  to  be  two  next  year,  and  so  on 
till  I  am  fifteen.  Every  little  helps."  And  her  father  took  her  to 
his  heart,  and  kissed  her  glistening  ringlets  and  her  smiling  eyes, 
that  happily  shut  beneath  the  touch  of  his  loving  lips. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  declined,  and  the  sweet  sober  gloaming 
was  about  to  melt  into  the  somewhat  darker  beauty  of  a  summer 
night.  The  air  was  now  still  and  silent,  as  if  unseen  creatures  that 
had  been  busy  there  had  all  gone  to  rest.  The  mavis  that  had 
been  singing  loud,  and  mellow,  and  clear,  on  the  highest  point  of  a 
larch,  now  and  then  heard  by  the  party  in  their  happiness,  had  flit- 
ted down  to  be  near  his  mate  on  her  nest  within  the  hollow  root  of 
an  old  ivy-wreathed  yew-tree.  The  snow-white  cony  looked  out 
from  the  coppice,  and,  bending  his  long  ears  towards  the  laughing 
scene",  drew  back  unstartled  into  the  thicket. 

"  Nay,  nay,  Luath,"  whispered  Abel,  patting  his  dog  that  was 
between  his  knees,  "  you  must  not  kill  the  poor  bit  white  rabbit. 
But  if  a  maukin  would  show  herself,  I  wovdd  let  thee  take  a  brattle- 
after  her  through  the  wood  ;  for  she  would  only  cock  her  fud  at  a' 
thy  yelping,  and  land  thee  in  a  net  o'  briers  to  scratch  thy  hide  and 
tangle  thy  tail  in.  You  canna  catch  a  maukin,  Luath — they're 
ower  souple  for  you,  you  fat  lazy  tyke." 

The  old  man  now  addressed  his  children  with  a  fervent  voice,  and 
told  them  that  their  dutiful  behaviour  to  him,  their  industrious 
habits,  their  moral  conduct  in  general,  and  their  regard  to  their 
religious  duties,  all  made  them  a  blessing  to  hinf,  for  which  he  never 
could  be  sufficiently  thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all  mercies.  "  Money," 
said  he,  "  is  well  called  the  root  of  all  evil — but  not  so  now.  There 
it  lies  upon  that  turf,  an  offering  from  poor  children  to  their  poor 
parents.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  my  bairns ;  but  your  parents  need 
it  not.  They  have  enough.  May  God  for  ever  bless  you,  my  dear 
bairns !  That  night  at  the  How,  I  said  this  meeting  would  be 
either  a  fast  or  a  thanksgiving,  and  that  we  would  praise  God  with  a 
prayer,  and  also  the  voice  of  psalms.  No  house  is  near — no  path  by 
which  any  one  will  be  coming  at  this  quiet  hour.  So  let  us  worship 
our  Maker— here  is  the  Bible." 

"  Father,"  said  the  eldest  son,  "  will  you  wait  a  few  minutes,  for 
I  am  every  moment  expecting  two  dear  friends  to  join  us?  Listen 
— I  hear  footsteps  and  the  sound  of  voices  round  the  corner  of  the 
coppice.    They  are  at  hand." 

A  beautiful  young  woman,  dressed  almost  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  farmer's  daughter,  but  with  a  sort  of  sylvan  grace  about  her  that 
seemed  to  denote  a  somewhat  higher  station,  now  appeared,  along 
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with  a  youth  who  might  be  her  brother.  Kindly  greetings  were 
interchanged,  and  room  being  made  for  them,  they  formed  part  of 
the  circle  round  the  altar  of  turf.  A  sweet  surprise  was  in  the 
hearts  of  the  party  at  this  addition  to  their  number,  and  every  face 
brightened  with  a  new  delight. 

"  That  is  bonny  Sally  Mather  of  the  Bum-house,"  whispered  little 
Alice  to  her  brother  Abel.  "  She  passed  me  ae  day  on  the  brae, 
and  made  me  the  present  of  a  comb  for  my  hair,  you  ken,  when 
you  happened  to  be  on  the  ither  side  o'  the  wood.  Oh  !  Abel,  hasna 
she  the  bonniest  and  the  sweetest  een  that  ever  you  saw  smile  V 

This  young  woman,  who  appeared  justly  so  beautiful  in  the  eyes 
of  little  Alice,  was  even  more  so  in  those  of  her  eldest  brother. 
She  was  sitting  at  his  side,  and  the  wide  earth  did  not  contain  two 
happier  human  beings  than  these  humble,  virtuous,  and  sincere 
lovers.     Sally  Mather  was  the  beauty  of  the  parish,  and  she  was 

o  an  heiress,  or  rather  now  the  owner  of  the  Bum-house,  a 
farm  worth  about  a  hundred  a-year,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest 
situations  in  a  parish  remarkable  for  the  picturesque  and  romantic 
character  of  its  scenery.  She  had  received  a  much  better  education 
than  young  women  generally  do  in  her  rank  of  life,  her  father  having 
been  a  common  farmer  ;  but,  by  successful  skill  and  industry  having 
i  enabled,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  purchase  the  farm  which  he 
had  improved  to  such  a  pitch  of  beautiful  cultivation.  Her  heart 
William  Alison  had  won,  and  now  she  had  been  for  some  days 
othed  to  him  as  his  bride.  He  now  informed  his  parents,  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  of  this  ;  and  proud  was  he,  and  better  than 
proud,  when  they  all  bade  God  bless  her,  and  when  his  fattier  and 
mother  took  her  each  by  the  hand,  and  kissed  her,  and  wept  over 
her  in  the  fulness  of  their  exceeding  joy. 

'  We  are  to  be  married  al  midsummer  ;  and,  father  and  mother, 
•re  the  winter  sets  in,  there  shall  be  a  dwelling  ready  for  you, 
not  quite  bo  roomy  as  our  old  house  at  the  How,  but  a  bonny  bield 
lor  you.  I  hope,  for  many  a  year  to  come.  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  our  own  house,  and  we  shall  not  charge  you  a  high  rent 
for  it,  and  the  two-three  fields  ahout  it.  You  shall  be  a  farmer 
again,  father,  and  no  fear  of  ever  being  turned  out  again,  be  the 
dent  or  long." 

Fair  Sally  Mather  joined  her  lover  in  thisrequest,  with  her  kindly 
smiling  eyes;  and  whal  greater  happiness  could  there  be  to  such 
parentsthaD  to  think  of  passing  the  remainder  of  their  declining 

Qi  IT  such  a  son,  and  such  a  pleasant,  being  as  their  new  daugh- 

I  and  I."  cried  little  Alice,  unable  to  repress  their  joyful 

.  "will  live   with  you  again— I  will  do  all  the  work  about 

the  house  that  1  am  strong  enough  for,  and  Abel,  you  ken,  is  as  busy 

as  the  unwearied  bee,  and  will  help  my  father  about   the  fields, 

better  and    better  every   year.     May    we   come  home  to  \ou   from 

.     \hel   and    I    '  ' 

\i''  you  not  happy  enough  where  yon  are?''  asked  the  mother, 

with  a  loving  voice. 

■•  Happy  or  not  happy,"  quoth  Abel,  "home  we  corneal  the  term, 
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as  sure  as  that  is  the  cuckoo.  Hearken  how  the  dunce  keeps 
repeating  his  own  name,  as  if  anybody  did  not  know  it  already. 
Yonder  he  goes — with  his  titling  at  his  tail.  People  talk  of  the 
cuckoo  never  being  seen — why,  I  cannot  open  my  eyes  without 
seeing  either  him  or  his  wife.  Well,  as  I  was  saying — father — 
home  Alice  and  I  come  at  the  term.     Pray,  what  wages'?" 

But  what  brought  the  young  Laird  of  Southfield  here?  thought 
the  mother — while  a  dim  and  remote  suspicion,  too  pleasant,  too 
happy,  to  be  true,  passed  across  her  maternal  heart.  Her  sweet 
Agues  was  a  servant  in  his  father's  house  ;  and  though  that  father 
was  a  laird,  and  lived  on  his  own  laud,  yet  he  was  in  the  very  same 
condition  of  life  as  her  husband,  Abel  Alison — they  had  often  sat 
at  each  other's  table — and  her  bonny  daughter  was  come  of  an 
honest  kind,  and  would  not  disgrace  any  husband  either  in  his 
own  house,  or  a  neighbour's,  or  in  his  seat  in  the  kirk.  Such  pass- 
ing thoughts  were  thickening  in  the  mother's  breast,  and  perhaps 
not  wholly  unknown  also  to  the  father's,  when  the  young  man,  look- 
ing, towards  Agnes,  who  could  not  lift  up  her  eyes  from  the  ground, 
said,  "  My  father  is  willing  and  happy  that  I  should  marry  the 
daughter  of  Abel  Alison  ;  for  he  wishes  me  no  other  wife  than  the 
virtuous  daughter  of  an  honest  man.  And  I  wdl  be  happy — if  my 
Agnes  makes  as  good  a  wife  as  her  mother." 

A  perfect  blessedness  now  filled  the  souls  of  Abel  Alison  and  his 
wife.  One  year  ago,  and  they  were,  what  is  called,  utterly  ruined 
— they  put  their  trust  in  God — and  now  they  received  their  reward. 
But  their  pious  and  humble  hearts  did  not  feel  it  to  be  a  reward ; 
for  iu  themselves  they  were  conscious  of  no  desert.  The  joy  came 
from  Heaven,  undeserved  by  them,  and  with  silent  thanksgiving 
and  adoration  did  they  receive  it,  like  dew  into  their  opening 
spirits. 

"  Rise  up,  Alice,  and  let  us  have  a  dance  ;"  and  with  these  words 
little  Abel  caught  his  unreluctant  sister  round  the  waist,  and  whirled 
her  off  into  the  open  green,  as  smooth  as  a  floor.  The  young  gar- 
dener took  from  his  pocket  a  German  flute,  and  began  warbling 
away,  with  much  flourishing  execution,  the  gay  lively  air  of  "  Ower 
the  water  to  Charlie  ;"  and  the  happy  children,  who  had  been  one 
winter  at  the  dancing-school,  and  had  often  danced  by  themselves 
on  the  fairy-rings  on  the  hill-side,  glided  through  the  gloaming  in 
all  the  mazes  of  a  voluntary  and  extemporaneous  duet.  And  then, 
descending  suddenly  and  beautifully  from  the  very  height  of  glee 
into  a  composed  gladness,  left  off  the  dance  in  a  moment,  and 
lin  seated  themselves  in  the  applauding  circle. 

"  I  have  dropped  my  library  out  of  my  pocket,"  said  Abel,  spring- 
ing up  again —  yonder  it  is  lying  on  the  green.  The  last  touch  of 
tin;  Highland  Fling  jerked  it  out.  Here  it  is — bonny  Robbie  Burns 
-"The  Twa  Dogs"— "The  Vision"— "The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night" — and  many,  many  a  gay  sang — and  some  sad  anes,  which 
I  leave  to  Alice  there,  and  other  bits  o'  tender-hearted  lasses — 
but  fun  and  frolic  for  my  money." 

"  I  would  not  give  my  copy  o'  Allan  Ramsay,"  replied  Alice, 
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"  for  a  stall-fu'  of  Burns's — at  least  gin  "  The  Saturday  Night"  was 
clipped  out.  When  did  he  ever  make  sic  a  poem  as  "  The  Gentle 
Shepherd"  I  Tell  me  that,  Abel?  Dear  me,  but  isna  this  sweet 
quiet  place,  and  the  linn  there,  and  the  trees,  and  this  green  plat, 
just  as  bonny  as  Habbie's  How  1  Mightna  a  bonny  poem  be  made 
just  about  ourselves  a'  sitting  here  sae  happy — and  my  brother 
going  to  marry  bonny  Sally  Mather,  and  my  sister  the  young 
Laird  o'  Southfield  1  I'se  warrant,  if  Allan  Ramsay  had  been  alive, 
and  one  of  the  party,  he  would  have  put  us  a'  into  a  poem — and 
aiblina  called  it  the  Family  Tryst."  "I  will  do  that  myself,"  said 
Abel — "  I  am  a  dab  at  verse.  I  made  some  capital  ones  just  yester- 
day afternoon— I  wrote  them  down  on  my  sclate,  below  the  sum 
total ;  but  some  crumbs  had  fallen  out  o'  my  pouch  on  the  sclate, 
and  Luath,  licking  them  up,  licked  out  a'  my  fine  poems.  I  could 
greet  to  think  o't." 
But  now  the  moon  showed  her  dazzling  crescent  right  over  their 
Is, — as  if  she  had  issued  gleaming  forth  from  the  deep  blue  of 
that  very  spot  of  heaven  in  which  she  hung  ;  and  fainter  or  brighter, 
far  and  wide  over  the  firmament,  was  seen  the  great  host  of  stars. 
The  Old  Man  reverently  uncovered  his  head :  and,  looking  up  to 
the  diffused  brilliancy  of  the  magnificent  arch  of  heaven,  he  solemnly 
■d,  "'The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firma- 
ment Bhowethforth  11  is  handiwork.'  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.  My  children,  let  us 
knee!  down  and  pray."  They  did  so;  and,  on  rising  from  that 
prayer,  the  mother,  iooking  towards  her  husband,  said,  "I  have 
been  young,  and  now  am  old  ;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous 
forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread." 
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Allan  Beuce  and  Fanny  Raebi  en  were  in  no  respect  remark- 
able among  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  they  were 
.  .  .  both  bore  a  fair  reputation  in  the  ]  arish,  ami  they 
were  both  beloved  by  their  own  friends  and  relations.  J  lr  was 
Bober,  honest,  active,  and  industrious-  exemplary  in  the  common 
of  private  life  po  .'dor  the  humble  virtues  becoming 
his  humble  condition,  and  unstained  by  any  of  those  gross  vices 
that  sometii  irm  the  character  of  the  poor.    Shewasmodi  t, 

i  tempen  d,  i  ontented,  and  religious    and  much  Lb  contained  in 
these  fourworas.     Beauty  she  was  not  tboughl  to  possess— nor  did 
Bhe  attract  attention;  bul  whatever  charm  resides  in  pure  health, 
innocence  of  heart,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  that  belonged  to 
ay  Raeburn ;  while  there  was  nothing  either  about  her  face  or 
ire  to  prevenl  her  Beeming  even  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  a  lover, 
two  humble  and  happy  persons  wen  betrothed  in  marriage. 
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Their  affection  had  insensibly  grown  without  any  courtship,  for 
they  had  lived  daily  in  each  other's  sight ;  and  undisturbed  by  jeal- 
ousy or  rivalry,  by  agitating  hopes  or  depressing  fears,  their  hearts 
had  been  tenderly  united  long  before  their  troth  was  solemnly 
pledged  ;  and  they  now  looked  forward  with  a  calm  and  rational 
satisfaction  to  the  happy  years,  which  they  humbly  hoped  might  be 
stored  up  for  them  by  a  bountiful  Providence.  Their  love  was 
without  romance,  but  it  was  warm,  tender,  and  true ;  they  were 
prepared  by  its  strength  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  each  other's 
sakes  ;  and,  had  death  taken  away  either  of  them  before  the  wed- 
ding-day, the  survivor  might  not  perhaps  have  been  clamorous  in 
grief,  or  visited  the  grave  of  the  departed  with  nightly  lamentations, 
but  not  the  less  would  that  grief  have  been  sincere,  and  not  the  less 
faithful  would  memory  have  been  to  all  the  images  of  the  past. 

Their  marriage-day  was  fixed — and  Allan  Bruce  had  rented  a 
small  cottage,  with  a  garden  sloping  down  to  the  stream  that 
cheered  his  native  village.  Thither,  in  about  two  months,  he 
was  to  take  his  sweet  and  affectionate  Fanny — she  was  to  work  with 
her  needle  as  before — and  he  in  the  fields.  No  change  was  to  take 
place  in  their  lives,  but  a  change  from  contentment  to  happiness  ; 
and  if  God  prolonged  to  them  the  possession  of  health,  and  blessed 
them  with  children,  they  feared  not  to  bring  them  decently  up, 
and  to  afford  sunshine  and  shelter  to  the  living  flowers  that  might 
come  to  gladden  their  house.  Such  thoughts  visited  the  souls  of 
the  lovers — and  they  were  becoming  dearer  and  dearer  to  one 
another  every  hour  that  brought  them  closer  to  their  marriage-day. 
At  this  time  Allan  began  to  feel  a  slight  dimness  in  his  sight,  of 
which  he  did  not  take  much  notice,  attributing  it  to  some  indis- 
position brought  on  by  the  severity  of  his  winter's  work.  For  he 
lad  toiled  late  and  early,  during  all  weathers,  and  at  every  kind  of 
abour,  to  gain  a  sum  sufficient  to  furnish  respectably  his  lowly 
dwelling,  and  also  to  array  his  sweet  bride  in  wedding-clothes  of 
which  she  should  not  need  to  be  ashamed.  The  dimness,  however, 
each  succeeding  day,  darkened  and  deepened  till  even  his  Fanny's 
face  was  indistinctly  discerned  by  him,  and  he  lost  altogether  the 
smile  which  never  failed  to  brighten  it  whenever  he  appeared. 
Then  he  became  sad  and  dispirited,  for  the  fear  of  blindness  fell 
upon  him,  and  he  thought  of  his  steps  being  led  in  his  helplessness 
by  the  hand  of  a  child.  He  prayed  to  God  to  avert  this  calamity 
from  lum — but  if  not,  to  bestow  upon  him  the  virtue  of  resignation. 
He  thought  of  the  different  blind  men  whom  he  had  known,  and  as 
far  as  he  knew,  they  all  seemed  happy.  That  belief  pacified  his 
soul  when  it  was  about  to  give  way  to  a  passionate  despair  ;  and 
every  morning  at  sunrise,  when  the  fast  advancing  verdure  of  spring 
.seemed  more  dim  and  glimmering  before  his  eyes,  he  felt  his  soul 
more  and  more  resigned  to  that  final  extinction  of  the  day's  blessed 
light,  which  he  knew  must  be  his  doom  before  the  earth  was  covered 
with  the  flowers  and  fragrance  of  June. 

It  was  as  he  had  feared  ;  and  Allan  Bruce  was  now  stone-blind. 
Fanny's  voice  had  always  been  sweet  to  his  ear,  and  now  it  was 
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sweeter  still  when  heard  in  the  darkness.  Sweet  had  been  the 
kisses  which  breathed  from  Fanny's  lips,  while  his  eyes  delighted 
in  their  rosy  freshness.  But  sweeter  were  they  now  when  they 
touched  his  eyelids,  and  he  felt  upon  his  cheeks  her  fast-trickling 
tears.  She  visited  him  in  his  father's  house,  and  led  him  with  her 
gently  guiding  hands  into  the  adjacent  fields,  and  down  along  the 
stream'  which  he  said  he  liked  to  hear  murmuring  by;  and  then 
they  talked  together  about  themselves,  and  on  their  knees  prayed 
to  God  to  counsel  them  what  to  do  in  their  distress. 

These  meetings  were  always  happy  meetings  to  them  both,  not- 
withstanding the  many  mournful  thoughts  with  which  they  were 
necessarily  attended  ;  but  to  Allan  Bruce  they  yielded  a  support  that 
did  not  forsake  him  in  his  hours  of  uncompanioned  darkness.     His 
love,  which  had  formerly  been  joyful  in  the  warmth  of  youth,  and 
in  the  near  prospect  of  enjoyment,  was  now  chastened  by  the  sad 
sense  of  his  unfortunate  condition,  and  rendered  thereby  a  dee}) 
and  devout  emotion  which  had  its  comfort  in  its  own  unwitnessed 
privacy  and  imperishable  truth.     The  tones  of  his  Fanny's  voice 
rare  with  him  on  his  midnight  bed,  when  his  affliction  was  like  to 
overcome  his   fortitude;  and  to  know  that  he  was  still  tenderly 
beloved  by  that  gentle  and  innocent  friend,  was  a  thought  that  gave 
light  to  darkness,  and  suffered  sleep  to  fall  balmily  on  lids  that 
shut  up  eyes  already  dark  as  in  profoundcst  slumber.    The  meek 
fold  of  li  r  pitying  embrace  was  with  him  in  the  vague  uncertainty 
of  his  dreams:  and  often  he  saw  faces  in  his  sleep  beaming  conso- 
lation upon  him,  that  always  assumed  at  last  Fanny's  features,  and 
bey  grew  more  distinct,  brightened  up  into  a  perfect  likeness  of 
Ids  own  faithful  and  disinterested  maiden.     He  lay  down  with  her 
image,  because  it  was  in  his  evening  prayers  ;  and  he  rose  up  with 
ge,  or  it  came  gliding  in  upon  him,  as  he  knelt  down  at  his 
bedside  in  the  warm  beams  of  the  unseen  morning  light. 

Allan  and   Fanny  were  children  of  poor  parents;  and  when  he 
became  blind,  they,  and  indeed  all  their  friends  and  relations,  set 
their  fans  against  this  marriage.    This  they  did  in  kindness  to 
ii  both,  for  prudence  is  one  of  the  best  virtues  of  the  poor; 
and  to  indulge  even  the  holiest  affections  of  our  nature,  seems  to 
them  to  be  sinful,  if  an  infliction  from  God's  hand  intimates  that 
such  union  would  lead  to  sorrow  and  distress.     The  same  thoughts 
had   taken   possession  of  Allan's  own  soul;  and  loving  Fanny 
Raeburn  with  a  perfect  affection,  why  should  he  wish  her,  in  the 
bright  and  Bumrj  daj    of  her  youthful  prime,  to  become  chained  to 
a  bund  man'     teps,  kepi  in  constant  poverty  and  drudgerj  tor  his 
nd  imprisoned  in  a  lonesome  hut,  during  the  freedom  of  her 
e,  and  tl  of  nature  ringing  over  the  earth?    "It  lias 

pleased  Go  I  the  blind  man  to  himself,  "that  our  marriage 

should  not  be.  Lei  Fanny,  if  she  chooses,  some  time  or  other 
many  another,  and  be  happy."  And,  as  the  though!  arose,  hi  fell 
the  bitterness  of  the  cup,  and  wished  that  he  might  soon  be  in  his 
grave. 

For,  while  his  eyes  were  not  thus  dark,  he  Baw  many  things  thai 
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gave  him  pleasure  besides  his  Fanny,  well  as  he  loved  her;  nor 
had  his  been  an  absorbing  passion,  although  most  sincere.  He 
had  often  been  happy  at  his  work  with  his  companions,  in  the 
amusements  of  his  age  and  condition  with  the  members  of  his  own 
family,  without  thinking  even  of  his  dear  Fanny  Raeburn.  She 
was  not  often,  to  he  sure,  entirely  out  of  his  thoughts;  for  the 
consciousness  of  loving  her,  and  of  being  beloved,  accompanied  his 
steps,  although  he  scarcely  knew  it,  just  as  one  who  lives  on  a 
lake  side,  or  by  the  murmur  of  a  stream,  may  feel  the  brightness 
and  the  shadows  of  the  one,  and  hear  the  constant  music  of  the 
other,  mingling  as  a  remembrance  or  a  dream  with  the  impressions, 
thoughts,  passions,  and  feelings  of  his  ordinary  human  life.  But 
now,  what  had  been  less  pleasant  or  necessary  to  him  all  faded 
away,  and  he  saw  in  his  darkness  one  image  only— Fanny  Raeburn  ; 
he  heard  in  his  darkness  one  sound  only— Fanny  Raeburn's  voice. 
Was  she  to  smile  in  another  man's  house  1  Surely,  that  could  not 
be ;  for  her  smiles  were  his,  and  to  transfer  them  to  another,  seemed 
to  him  to  be  as  impossible  as  tor  a  mother  to  forget  her  own  chil- 
dren, and  pour  with  equal  fondness  her  smiles  upon  the  face  of 
another  who  belonged  not  to  her  blood.  Yet  such  transference, 
such  forgetfulness,  such  sad  change  had  been — that  he  well  knew, 
even  in  the  "  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  which  alone 
he  had  read ;  and  who  would  blame,  who  would  pity,  who  would 
remember  the  case  of  the  deserted  and  forsaken  poor  blind  man  1 

Fanny  Raeburn  had  always  been  a  dutiful  child,  and  she  listened 
to  the  arguments  of  her  parents  with  a  heavy  but  composed  heart. 
She  was  willing  to  obey  them  in  all  things  in  which  it  was  her 
duty  to  obey — but  here  she  knew  not  what  was  her  duty.  To 
give  up  Allan  Bruce  was  a  thought  far  worse  to  her  than  to  give  up 
life.  It  was  to  suffer  her  heartstrings  to  be  hourly  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  If  the  two  were  willing  to  be  married,  why  should  any  one 
else  interfere  ?  If  God  had  stricken  Allan  with  blindness  after  their 
marriage,  would  any  one  have  counselled  her  to  leave  him,  or 
pitied  her  because  she  had  to  live  with*  her  own  blind  husband  1 
Or  would  the  fear  of  poverty  have  benumbed  her  feelings  1  or  rather 
would  it  not  have  given  new  alacrity  to  her  hands,  and  new  courage 
to  her  heart  1  So  she  resolved,  meekly  and  calmly,  to  tell  Allan  that 
she  would  be  his  wife,  and  that  she  believed  that  such  was,  in  spite 
of  this  infliction,  the  will  of  God. 

Allan  Bruce  did  not  absent  himself,  in  his  blindness,  from  the 
House  of  God.  One  Sabbath,  after  divine  service,  Fanny  went  up 
to  him  in  the  churchyard,  and  putting  her  arm  in  his,  they  walked 
away  together,  seemingly  as  cheerful  as  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion, only  with  somewhat  slower  aud  more  cautious  steps.  They 
proceeded  along  the  quiet  meadow-fields  by  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  then  across  the  smooth  green  braes,  till  they  gently  descended 
into  a  holm,  and  sat  down  together  in  a  little  green  bower,  which  a 
few  hazels,  mingling  with  one  tall  weeping  birch,  had  of  themselves 
framed  ;  a  place  where  they  had  often  met  before  Allan  was  blind, 
and  where  they  had  first  spoken  of  a  wedded  life.     Fanny  could 
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have  almost  wept  to  see  the  earth,  and  the  sky,  and  the  whole  day, 
so  beautiful,  now  that  Allan's  eyes  were  dark  ;  but  he  whispered  to 
her,  that  the  smell  of  the  budding  trees,  and  of  the  primroses  that  he 
knew  were  near  his  feet,  was  pleasant  indeed,  and  that  the  singing 
of  all  the  little  birds  made  his  heart  dance  within  him— so  Fanny 
sat  beside  her  blind  lover  in  serene  happiness,  and  felt  strengthened 
in  her  conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  become  his  wife. 

■•  Allan — I  love  you  so  entirely,  that  to  see  you  happy  is  all  that  I 
:  re  on  earth.  Till  God  made  you  blind,  Allan,  I  knew  not  how 
my  soul  could  be  knit  unto  yours— I  knew  not  the  love  that  was  in 
my  heart.  To  sit  by  you  with  my  work — to  lead  you  out  thus  on 
pleasant  Sabbaths — to  take  care  that  your  feet  do  not  stumble,  and 
that  nothing  shall  ever  offer  violence  to  your  face — to  suffer  no 
solitude  to  surround  you — but  that  you  may  know,  in  your  darkness, 
that  mine  eyes,  which  God  still  permits  to  see,  are  always  upon  you 
— for  these  ends,  Allan,  will  I  marry  thee,  my  beloved— thou  must 
not  say  nay— for  God  would  not  forgive  me  if  I  became  not  thy 
wife."    And  Fanny  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept. 

There  was  something  in  the  quiet  tone  of  her  voice — something 
in  the  meek  fold  of  her  embrace— something  in  the  long  weeping 
kiss  that  she  kept  breathing  tenderly  over  his  brow  and  eyes — that 
justified  to  the  Blind  Man  Ins  marriage  with  such  a  woman.  "  Let 
us  be  married,  Fanny,  on  the  day  fixed  before  I  lost  my  sight.  Till 
now  I  knew  not  fully  either  your  heart  or  my  own — now  I  fear 
nothing.  Would— my  best  friend— I  could  but  see  thy  sweet  face 
for  one  single  moment  now — but  that  can  never  be  !"— "  All  things 
are  possible  to  God;  and  although  to  human  skill  your  case  is 
hopeless  -it  is  not  utterly  so  to  my  heart ;  yet  if  ever  it  becomes 
Mian,  then  will  I  love  thee  better  even  than  I  do  now,  if  indeed 
my  heart  can  contain  more  affection  than  that  with  which  it  now 
overflow 

Allan  Bruce  and  Fanny  Raeburn  were  married.     And  although 

It,  by  the  most  careless  heart,  to  be  something  sad  and 

mn  in  such  nuptials,  yet  Allan  made  his  marriage-day  one  of 

c  cheerfulness  in  his  native  village.     Fanny  wore  her  white 

ribbons  in  the  very  way  that  used  to  be  pleasant  to  Allan's  eyes ; 

and  blind  as  he  now  was,  these  eyes  kindled  with  a  joyful  smile 

when  be  turned  the  clear  sightless  orbs  towards  bis  bride,  and  saw 

her  within  bis  soul  arrayed  in  the  simple  white  dress  which  he 

heard  all  about  him  Baying  bo  well  became  her  sweet  looks.    Pier 

and  his  own  partook  of  the  marriage  feast  in  their  cottage 

— there  was  the  sound  of  music  and  dancing  feel  on  I  be  little  gri  en 

plat  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  by  the  river's  side    the  bride's  youn 

r,  who  was  henceforth  to  be  an  inmate  in  the  house,  remained 

party  went  away  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening    and  peace, 

contentment,  and  love,  folded  thir  win-s  t<)L.reiliu  n\  i  r  that  humble 

dwellin 

From  that  day  Allan  and  his  wife  were  perfectly  happy— and 

they  could  not  help  wondering  at  their  former  fears.    There  was,  at 

ral  d  termination  formed  all  over  the  parish  to  do  them 
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.very  benefit.  Fanny,  who  had  always  been  distinguished  for  her 
skill  and  fancy  as  a  seamstress,  became  now  quite  the  fashionable 
dressmaker  of  the  village,  and  had  more  employment  offered  than 
she  could  accept.  So  that  her  industry  alone  was  more  than 
sufficient  for  all  their  present  wants.  But  Allan,  though  blind, 
was  not  idle.  He  immediately  began  to  instruct  himself  in  various 
departments  of  a  blind  man's  work. — A  loom  was  purchased  ;  and 
in  a  few  weeks  he  was  heard  singing  to  the  sound  of  his  fly-shuttle 
as  merry  as  the  bullfinch  in  the  cage  that  hung  at  the  low  window 
of  his  room.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  out  the  way  of  plaiting 
rush-rugs  and  wicker-baskets — the  figures  of  all  of  which  were  soon, 
as  it  were,  visible  through  his  very  fingers  ;  and  before  six  months 
were  over,  Allan  Bruce  and  his  wife  were  said  to  be  getting  rich, 
and  a  warm  blessing  broke  from  every  heart  upon  them,  and  their 
virtuous  and  unrepining  industry. 

Allan  had  always  been  fond  of  music,  and  his  voice  was  the  finest 
tenor  in  all  the  kirk.  So  he  began  in  the  evenings  of  winter  to 
teach  a  school  for  sacred  music — and  thus  every  hour  was  turned  to 
account.  Allan  repined  not  now — nay,  at  times  he  felt  as  if  his 
blindness  were  a  blessing  ;  for  it  forced  him  to  trust  to  his  own  soul 
— to  turn  for  comfort  to  the  best  and  purest  human  affections — 
and  to  see  God  always. 

"Whatever  misgivings  of  mind  Allan  Bruce  might  have  experienced 
— whatever  faintings  and  sickeniugs  and  deadly  swoons  of  despair 
might  have  overcome  his  heart— it  was  not  long  before  he  was  a 
freedman  from  all  their  slavery.  He  was  not  immured,  like  many 
as  worthy  as  he,  in  an  Asylum  ;  he  was  not  an  encumbrance  upon  a 
poor  father,  sitting  idle  and  in  the  way  of  others,  beside  an  ill-fed 
fire  and  a  scanty  board ;  he  was  not  forced  to  pace  step  by  step  along 
the  lamp-lighted  streets  and  squares  of  a  city,  forcing  out  beautiful 
music  to  gain  a  few  pieces  of  coin  from  passers-by,  entranced  for  a 
moment  by  sweet  sounds  plaintive  or  jocund  ;  he  was  not  a  boy-led 
beggar  along  the  highway,  under  the  sickening  sunshine  or  the  chill- 
ing sleet,  with  an  abject  hat  abjectly  protruded  with  a  cold  heart 
for  colder  charity ; — but  he  was,  although  he  humbly  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  in  nothing  more  worthy  than  these,  a  man  loaded 
with  many  blessings,  warmed  by  a  constant  ingle,  laughed  round  by 
a  flock  of  joyful  children,  love-tended  and  love-lighted  by  a  wife  who 
was  to  him  at  once  music  and  radiance — while  his  house  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  village  of  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  his  friends,  and 
of  all  whose  hands  the  knock  was  known  when  it  touched  his  door, 
and  of  all  whose  voices  the  tone  was  felt  when  it  kindly  accosted 
him  in  the  wood,  in  the  field,  in  the  garden,  by  the  river  s  side,  by 
the  hospitable  board  of  a  neighbour,  or  in  the  churchyard  assemblage 
before  entering  into  the  House  of  God. 

Thus  did  years  pass  along.  Children  were  born  to  them — lived — 
were  healthy — and  well-behaved.  A  blessing  rested  upon  them  and 
all  that  belonged  to  them  ;  and  the  name  of  "  blind  Allan"  carried 
with  it  far  and  near  an  authority  that  could  belong  only  to  virtue, 
piety,  and  faith  tried  by  affliction,  and  found  to  stand  fast. 
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Ten  years  ago,  when  they  married,  Allan  Bruce  and  Fanny  Kae- 
burn  were  among  the.  poorest  of  the  poor  :  and,  had  it  pleased  God 
to  send  sickness  among  them,  hard  had  been  their  lot.  But  now 
they  lived  in  a  better  house— with  a  larger  garden— and  a  few 
fields,  with  two  cows  of  their  own.  Allan  had  workmen  under  him, 
a  basket-maker  now  on  a  considerable  scale—  and  his  wife  had  her 
apprentices,  too,  the  best  dressmaker  in  the  country  round.  They 
were  rich.  Their  children  were  at  school— and  all  things,  belonging 
both  to  outer  and  inner  life,  had  prospered  to  their  hearts'  desire. 
Allan  could  walk  about  many  familiar  places  unattended  ;  but  that 
seldom  happened,  for  while  his  children  were  at  school  he  was 
engaged  in  Ins  business;  and  when  they  came  home,  there  was 
always  a  loving  contest  among  them  who  should  be  allowed  to  take 
hold  of  their  lather's  hand  when  he  went  out  on  his  evening  walk. 
Well  did  he  know  the  tread  of  each  loving  creature's  footstep — their 
\. tv  breath  when  their  voices  were  silent.  One  touch  of  a  head  as 
it  danced  past  him,  or  remained  motionless  by  his  side— one  pressure 
of  an  arm  upon  his  knee — one  laugh  from  a  corner,  was  enough  to 
tell  him  which  of  his  children  was  there ;  and  in  their  most  con- 
fused noise  and  merriment,  his  ear  would  have  known  if  one  romping 
imp  had  been  away.  So  perfectly  accustomed  had  he  hmg  been  to 
hifl  situation,  that  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  was  unconscious 
of  being  blind,  or  that  he  had  forgotten  that  his  eyes  once  saw. 
had  Allan  Bruce  indeed  been  the  happiest  of  the  blind. 

It  chanced  at  this  time,  that  among  a  party  who  were  visiting  his 
straw-manufactory,  there  was  a  surgeon  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
operations  upon  the  eye,  who  expressed  an  opinion  that  Allan's 
Bight  might  be  I  partiaUy  restored,  and  offered  not  only  to 

perform  the  operation,  but,  if  Allan  would  reside  for  some  weeks  in 
Ivlinhu:  ■  him  everyday  till  it  was  known  whether  his  case 

was  or  was  not  a  hopeless  one.  Allan's  circumstances  were  now 
such  as  to  make  a  few  weeks',  or  even  months'  confinement,  of  no 
importance  to  him  ;  and  though  he  said  to  his  wife  that  he  was 
se  to  Bubmit  t<>  an  operation  thai  mighl  disturb  the  long-formed 
quiet  and  contenl  menl  of  his  mind  by  hopes  never  to  be  realised, yet 
■  hopes  of  once  more  seeing  Heaven's  dear  light  gradually 
removed  all  his  repugnance.      His  eyes  were  eon clied,  am!  v,  lien  I  he 

bandages  were  removed,  and  the  soft  broken  light  let  in  upon  him, 
Allan  Bruce  was  no  among  the  number  of  the  blind. 

There  was  no  uncontrollable  burst  of  joj  in  the  soul  of  Allan 
Bruce,  when  once  more  a  communication  was  opened  between  it  and 
the  visible  world.  For  be  had  learned  lessons  of  humility  and  tem- 
perance in  all  hifl  emotion-  during  ten  years  of  blindness,  in  which 
the  hope  of  light  wa  too  faint  to  deserve  the  name.  Ee  was  all 
afraid  to  believe  that  his  sighl  was  restored  Grateful  to  him  was 
n  and  wavering  glimmer,  as  a  draught  of  water  to 
a  wretch  in  a  crowded  dungeon.  Bui  he  knew  not  whether  it  wa 
to  ripen  into  the  perfect  day,  or  gradually  to  fade  back  again  into 

the  depth  of  hifl  KM  mi  r  darkness. 

J  ait  when  his  Fanny     she  OH  whom  he  had  .so  lo\  •  d  to  look  when 
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she  was  a  maiden  in  her  teens— and  who  would  not  forsake  him  in 
the  first  misery  of  that  great  affliction,  but  had  been  overjoyed  to 
link  the  sweet  freedom  of  her  prime  to  one  sitting  in  perpetual  dark 
— when  she,  now  a  staid  and  Lovely  matron,  stood  before  him  with 
a  face  pale  in  bliss,  and  all  drenched  in  the  fiooddike  tears  of  an 
unsupportable  happiness — then  truly  did  he  feel  what  a  heaven  it 
was  to  see  !  And  as  he  took  her  to  his  heart,  he  gently  bent  back 
her  head,  that  he  might  devour  with  his  eyes  that  benign  beauty 
which  had  for  so  many  years  smiled  upon  him  unbeheld,  and  which, 
now  that  he  had  seen  once  more,  he  felt  that  he  could  even  at  that 
very  moment  die  in  peace. 

In  came  with  soft  steps,  one  after  another,  his  five  loving  children, 
that  for  the  first  time  they  might  be  seen  by  their  father.  The  girls 
advanced  timidly,  with  blushing  cheeks  and  bright  shining  hair, 
while  the  boys  went  boldly  up  to  his  side,  and  the  eldest,  looking  in 
his  face,  exclaimed  with  a  shout  of  joy, — "  Our  father  sees  !— our 
father  sees ! " — and  then,  checking  his  rapture,  burst  into  tears. 
Many  a  vision  had  Allan  Bruce  framed  to  himself  of  the  face  and 
figure  of  one  and  all  of  his  children.  One,  he  had  been  told,  was 
like  himself— another,  the  image  of  its  mother  ;  and  Lucy,  he  under- 
stood, was  a  blended  likeness  of  them  both.  But  now  he  looked 
upon  them  with  the  contused  and  bewildered  joy  of  parental  love, 
seeking  to  know  and  distinguish  in  the  light  the  separate  objects 
towards  whom  it  yearned  ;  and  not  till  they  spoke  did  he  know  their 
Christian  names.  But  soon,  soon,  did  the  sweet  faces  of  all  his 
children  seem,  to  his  eyes,  to  answer  well,  each  in  its  different  love- 
liness, to  the  expression  of  the  voices  so  long  familiar  to  his  heart. 

Pleasant  too,  no  doubt,  was  that  expansion  of  heart  that  followed 
the  sight  of  so  many  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  all  of  whom, 
familiar  as  he  had  long  been  with  them  in  his  darkness,  one  day's 
light  now  seemed  to  bring  further  forward  in  his  affection.  They 
came  towards  him  now  with  brighter  satisfaction  ;  and  the  happi- 
ness of  his  own  soul  gave  a  kinder  expression  to  their  demeanour, 
and  represented  them  all  as  a  host  of  human  beings  rejoicing  in  the 
joy  of  one  single  brother.  Here  was  a  young  man,  who,  when  he 
saw  him  last,  was  a  little  schoolboy — here  a  man  beginning  to  be 
bent  with  toil,  and  with  a  thoughtful  aspect,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  own  joyous  and  laughing  fellow-labourers  in  field  or  at  fair — 
here  a  man  on  whom,  ten  years  before,  he  had  shut  his  eyes  in 
advanced  but  vigorous  life,  now  sitting  with  a  white  head,  and 
su] (ported  on  a  staff — all  this  change  he  knew  before,  but  now  he 
saw  it  ;  and  there  was  thus  a  somewhat  sad,  but  an  interesting, 
delightful,  and  impressive  contrast  and  resemblance  between  the 
past  and  the  present,  brought  immediately  before  him  by  the 
removal  of  a  veil.  Every  face  around  him — every  figure — was 
instructive  as  well  as  pleasant ;  and,  humble  as  his  sphere  of  life 
was,  and  limited  its  range,  quite  enough  of  chance  and  change  was 
now  submitted  to  his  meditation,  to  give  his  character,  which  had 
long  been  thoughtful,  a,  still  more  solemn  cast,  and  a  temper  of  still 
more  homely  and  humble  wisdom. 
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Nor  did  all  the  addition  to  his  happiness  come  from  human  life. 
Once  more  he  saw  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  By  men  in  his  lowly 
condition,  nature  is  not  looked  on  very  often  perhaps  with  poetical 
eyes.  But  all  the  objects  of  nature  are  in  themselves  necessarily 
agreeable  and  delightful ;  and  the  very  colours  and  forms  he  now 
filled  his  soul  with  bliss.  Not  for  ten  dark  years  had  he  seen 
a  cloud,  and  now  they  were  piled  up  like  castles  in  the  summer 
heaven.  Not  for  ten  dark  years  had  he  seen  the  vaulted  sky,  and 
there  it  was  now  bending  majestically  in  its  dark,  deep,  serene 
azure,  full  of  tenderness,  beauty,  and  power.  The  green  earth,  with 
all  its  flowers,  was  now  visible  beneath  his  feet.  A  hundred  gardens 
blossomed — a  hundred  hedgerows  ran  across  the  meadow  and  up 
the  sides  of  the  hills — the  dark  grove  of  sycamore,  shading  the 
village  church  on  its  mount,  stood  tinged  with  a  glitter  of  yellow 
light — and  from  one  extremity  of  the  village  to  the  other,  calm,  fair 
and  unwavering,  the  smoke  from  all  its  chimneys  went  up  to  heaven 
on  the  dewy  morning  air.  He  felt  all  this  just  by  opening  his  eye- 
lids. And,  in  Ins  gratitude  to  God,  he  blessed  the  thatch  of  his 
own  humble  house,  and  the  swallows  that  were  twittering  beneath 
its  eaves. 

Such,  perhaps,  were  some  of  the  feelings  which  Allan  Bruce  ex- 

Elenced  on  being  restored  to  sight.    But  faint  and  imperfect  must 
e  every  picture  of  man's  inner  soul.    This,  however,  is  true,  that 
i  Bruce  now  felt  that  his  blindness  had  been  to  him,  in  many 
.  a  blessing.     It  had  touched  all  hearts  witli  kindness  to- 
wards him  and  his  wife  when  they  were  poor — it  had  kept  his  feet 
within  tin-  doors  of  his  house,  or  within  the  gate  of  his  garden,  often 
when  tiny  in i.^ht  otherwise  have  wandered  into  less  happy  and  in- 
nocent places— it  turned  to  him  the  sole  undivided  love  of  his  sweet 
contented  Fanny— it  gave  to  the  filial  tenderness  of  his  children 
something  of  fondest  passion — and  it  taught  him  moderation  in  all 
tilings,  humility,  reverence,  and  perfect,  resignation  to  the  Divine 
Will     li-    may   therefore  be  truly  said,  that    whin  the  blameless 
man  once  more  lifted  up  Ids  seeing  eyes,  in  all  things  he  beheld 
God 
Soon  after  this  time,  a  small  Nursery-garden  between  Eoslin  and 
de— a  hank  sloping  down  gently  to  the  Esk    was  on  sale. 
ami  Allan  Bruce  was  able  to  purchase  it.     Such  an  employment 
med  peculiarly  fitted  for  him,  and  also  compatible  with  his  other 
in.     lie  bad  acquired,  during  his  blindness,  much  useful  in- 
formation from  the  readings  of  his  wife  or  children  ;  and,  having 
been  a  gardener  in  bis  youth,  among  his  many  other  avocations  he 
\,.ii\  esp  I  his  knowledge  respecting  flowers,  sin 

and  trees.     Here  he  follows  that,  healthy,  plea  ant,  and  Lnteliij 
npation.    Among  his  other  assistant  gardeners  there  is  one  man 

with  a  head  white  as  snow,   but  a  ruddy  and  cheerful  countenance, 

who,  from  his  Belf-impi  i  ms  to  he  the  proprietor  of  the 

den.    This  is  All  her,  who  lives  in  a  small  eadjoin- 

of  all  the  gardening  tools  -  and  i    mai  '■  r  of  the  I 
hives.     His  old  i  i  methn      i  en  weeding  ;  but  oftener 
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with  her  grandchildren,  when  in  the  evenings,  after  school,  they  arc 
playing  on  the  green  plat  by  the.  sundial,  with  flowers  garlanded 
round  their  heads,  or  feeding  the  large  trout  in  the  clear  silvery  well 
i  r  the  roots  of  the  celebrated  Pear-tree. 
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These  was  fear  and  melancholy  in  all  the  glens  and  valleys  that 
lay  stretching  around,  or  down  upon  St  Mary's  Loch,  for  it  was  the 
time  of  religious  persecution.  Many  a  sweet  cottage  stood  unten- 
anted on  the  hill-side  and  in  the  hollow  ;  some  had  felt  the  fire,  and 
been  consumed,  and  violent  hands  had  torn  off  the  turf-roof  from 
the  green  shieling  of  the  shepherd.  In  the  wide  and  deep  silence  and 
solitariness  of  the  mountains  it  seemed  as  if  human  life  were  nearly 
extinct.  Caverns  and  clefts,  in  which  the  fox  had  kenneled,  were 
now  the  shelter  of  Christian  souls— and  when  a  lonely  figure  crept 
stealingly  from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  on  a  visit  of  love  to  some 
hunted  brother  in  faith,  the  crows  would  hover  over  him,  and  the 
hawk  shriek  at  human  steps,  now  rare  in  the  desert.  When  the 
babe  was  born  there  might  be  none  near  to  baptize  it,  or  the  mini- 
ster, driven  from  his  kirk,  perhaps  poured  the  sacramental  water 
upon  its  face  from  some  pool  in  the  glen  whose  rocks  guarded  the 
persecuted  family  from  the  oppressor.  Bridals  now  were  unfrequent, 
and  in  the  solemn  sadness  of  love  many  died  before  their  time,  of 
minds  sunken  and  of  broken  hearts.  White  hair  was  on  heads  long 
before  they  were  old ;  and  the  silver  locks  of  ancient  men  were  often 
ruefully  soiled  in  the  dust,  and  stained  with  their  martyred  blood. 

But  this  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  for  even  in  their  caves 
were  these  people  happy.  Their  children  were  with  them,  even  like 
the  wildflowers  that  blossomed  all.  about  the  entrances  of  their  dens. 
And  when  the  voice  of  Psalms  rose  up  from  the  profound  silence  of 
the  solitary  place  of  rocks,  the  ear  of  God  was  open,  and  they  knew 
that  their  prayers  and  praises  were  heard  in  Heaven.  If  a  child  was 
born,  it  belonged  unto  the  faithful ;  if  an  old  man  died,  it  was  in  the 
religion  of  his  forefathers.  The  hidden  powers  of  their  souls  were 
brought  forth  into  the  light,  and  they  knew  the  strength  that  was  in 
them  for  these  days  of  trial.  The  thoughtless  became  sedate — the 
wild  were  tamed — the  unfeeling  made  compassionate — hard  hearts 
were  softened,  and  the  wicked  saw  the  error  of  their  ways.  All 
deep  passion  purifies  and  strengthens  the  soul,  and  so  was  it  now. 
Now  was  shown  and  put  to  the  proof,  the  stern,  austere,  impene- 
trable strength  of  men,  that  would  neither  bend  nor  break — the 
calm,  serene  determination  of  matrons,  who,  with  meek  eyes  and 
unblanched  cheeks,  met  the  scowl  of  the  murderer— the  silent  beauty 
of  maidens,  who  with  smiles  received  their  death— and  the  mysteri- 
ous courage  of  children,  who,  in  the  inspiration  of  innocence  and 
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spotless  nature,  kneeled  down  among  the  dewdrops  on  the  green- 
sward, and  died  fearlessly  by  their  parents'  sides.  Arrested  were 
they  at  their  work,  or  in  their  play,  and  with  no  other  bandage  over 
their  eyes,  but  haply  some  clustering  ringlet  of  their  sunny  hair,  did 
many  a  sweet  creature  of  twelve  summers  ask  just  to  be  allowed  to 
say  her  prayers,  and  then  go  unappalled  from  her  cottage-door  to 
the  breast  other  Redeemer. 

In  thus,-  days  had  old  Samuel  Grieve  and  his  spouse  suffered  sorely 
for  their  faith.  But  they  left  not  their  own  house,  willing  to  die 
i  here,  or  tu  be  slaughtered,  whenever  God  should  so  appoint.  They 
were  now  childless  ;  but  a  little  granddaughter,  about  ten  years 
old,  lived  with  them,  and  she  was  an  orphan.  The  thought  of  death 
was  so  familiar  to  her,  that,  although  sometimes  it  gave  a  slight 
quaking  throb  to  her  heart  in  its  glee,  yet  it  scarcely  impaired  the 
natural  joyfulness  of  her  girlhood;  and  often,  unconsciously,  after 
or  the  Baddest  talk  with  her  old  parents,  would  she  glide 
off  with  a  lightsome  step,  a  blithe  face,  and  a  voice  sweetly  humming 
some  cheerful  tune.  The  old  people  looked  often  upon  her  in  her 
piness,  til!  their  dim  eyes  rilled  with  tears;  while  the  grand- 
mother said,  "  If  this  nest  were  to  be  destroyed  at  last,  and  our  heads 
in  the  mi  add,  who  would  feed  this  young  bird  in  the  wild,  and  where 
would  she  find  shelter  in  which  to  fauld  her  bonny  wings'?" 

Lilias  Grieve  waa  the  shepherdess  of  a  small  Hock,  anions  the 

D  pasturage  at  the  head  of  St  Mary's  Loch,  and  up  the  hill-side, 

over  into  some  of  the  little  neighbouring  glens.    Sometimes  she 

sat  in  that  beautiful  churchyard,  with  her  sheep  lying  scattered 

around  h  t  upon  the  quiet  graves,  where,  on  still  sunny  days,  she 

could  see  their  shadows  in  the  water  of  the  Loch,  and  herself  sitting 

to  the  low  walls  of  the  house  of  God.     She  had  no  one  to  speak 

to,  but  her  Bible  to  read  :  and  day  after  day  the  rising  sun  beheld 

her  in  growing  beauty,  and  innocence  that  could  not  fade,  happy  and 

silent  as  a  fairy  upon  the  knowe,  with  the  blue  heavens  over  her 

head,  and  the  blue  lake  smiling  at  her  feet. 

".My  Fairy,"  was  the  name  she  bore  by  the  cottage  fire,  where 

the  old  people  were  gladdened  by  her  glee,  and  turned  away  from 

all  melancholy  thoughts.    And  it  was  a  name  that  suited  sweet 

Liliaa  well  ;  for  she  was  clothed  in  a  garb  of  green,  and  often,  in  her 

the  green  graceful  plants  that  grow  among  the  hills  were 

wreathed   round    her  hair.     So  was  she  dressed   one   Sabbath-day, 

watching  her  flock  a1  a  considerable  distance  from  borne,  and  i 

ing  to  herself  a    Psalm  in  the  solitary  moor     when   in  u  momei 

party  of  «  ere  upon  a  mount  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  narrow 

dell.     Lilias  was  invisible  as  a  green  linnel  upon  the  grass,  bul  ber 

ice  betrayed  her,  and  then  one  of  the  soldiers  caughl  the 
wild  of  her  eyes,  and,  as  she  sprang  brightened  to  her  feet,  be 

called  out,  "  A  roe  a  roe  see  how  she  bounds  along  the  bent  I  "and 
the  ruffian  took  aim  at  the  child  with  his  musket,  hall'  iii  port, half 
in  ferocity.     Lilias  kept  appearing  and  disappearing,  while  she  flew 

as  on  win'    OCTO       a    piece  Of  black  heathery  nee,   lull  of  pi's  and 

holloT        nd  still  the  soldier kepf  his  musket  af  his  aim.     Hist i- 
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mdes  called  to  him  to  hold  his  hand,  and  not  shoot  a  poor  little 
innocent  child  ;  but  he  at  length  fired,  and  the  bullet  was  heard  to 
whizz  past  her  fern-crowned  head,  and  to  strike  a  bank  which  she 
was  about  to  ascend.  The  child  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
back,  and  then  bounded  away  over  the  smooth  turf;  till,  like  a 
cushat,  she  dropped  into  a  little  birchen  glen  and  disappeared.  Not 
a  sound  of  her  feet  was  heard— she  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  the 
ground— and  the  soldier  stood,  without  any  effort  to  follow  her,  gaz- 
ing through  the  smoke  towards  the  spot  where  she  had  vanished. 

A  sudden  superstition  assailed  the  hearts  of  the  party,  as  they  sat 
down  together  upon  a  ledge  of  stone.  "Saw  you  her  face,  Riddle, 
as  my  ball  went  whizzing  past  her  ear  1— curse  me  if  she  be  not  one 
of  those  hill  fairies,  else  she  had  been  dead  as  a  herring— but  I 
believe  the  bullet  glanced  off  her  yellow  hair  as  against  a  buckler." 
"  By  St  George,  it  was  the  act  of  a  gallows-rogue  to  fire  upon  the 
creature,  fairy  or  not  fairy,  and  you  deserve  the  weight  of  this  hand, 
the  hand  of  an  Englishman,  you  brute,  for  your  cruelty"— and  up 
rose  the  speaker  to  put  Ins  threat  into  execution,  when  the  other 
retreated  some  distance,  and  began  to  load  his  musket ;  but  the 
Englishman  ran  upon  him,  and,  with  a  Cumberland  gripe  and  trip, 
laid  him  upon  the  hard  ground  with  a  force  that  drove  the  breath 
out  of  his  body,  and  left  him  stunned  and  almost  insensible. 

"  That  serves  him  right,  Allan  Sleigh— shiver  my  timbers  if  I 
would  fire  upon  a  petticoat.  As  to  fairies,  why,  look  ye,  'tis  a  likely 
place  enow  for  such  creatures— if  this  be  one,  it  is  the  first  I  ever 
saw;  but  as  to  your  mermaids,  I  have  seen  a  score  of  them,  at 
different  times  when  I  was  at  sea.  As  to  shooting  at  them— no,  no 
—we  never  tried  that,  or  the  ship  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom. 
There  have  I  seen  them  sitting  on  a  rock,  with  a  looking-glass, 
combing  their  hair,  that  wrapped  round  them  like  a  net,  and  then 
down  into  a  coral  cave  in  a  jitt'ey  to  their  mermans— for  mermaid, 
fairy,  or  mere  fiesh-and-blood  woman,  they  are  all  the  same  in  that 
respect — take  my  word  for  it." 

The  fallen  ruffian  i 
down  among  the  rest. 
week's  pay  you  don'i 
down  yonder  shingle  where  the  fairy  disappeared  ;"— and  the  wager 
being  accepted,  the  half-drunken  fellow  rushed  on  towards  the  head 
of  the  glen,  and  was  heard  crashing  away  through  the  shrubs.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  returned— declaring  with  an  oath  that  he  had  seen 
her  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  where  no  human  foot  coidd  reach,  stand- 
ing with  her  hair  all  on  fire,  and  an  angry  countenance,  and  that  he 
had  tumbled  backwards  into  the  burn  and  been  nearly  drowned. 
"  Drowned  ! "  cried  Allan  Sleigh. 

"  Ay,  drowned— why  not  1  a  hundred  yards  down  that  bit  glen 
the  pools  are  as  black  as  pitch  and  as  deep  as  hell,  and  the  waters 
roar  like  thunder — drowned  !— why  not,  you  English  son  of  a  deer- 
stealer?" 

"  Why  not  ?  because  who  was  ever  drowned  that  was  born  to 
be  hanged?"    And  that  jest  caused  universal  laughter — as  it  is 
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always  sure  to  do,  often  as  it  may  be  repeated,  in  a  company  of 
ruffians,  such  is  felt  to  be  its  perfect  truth  and  unanswerable  sim- 
plicity. 

After  an  hour's  quarrelling,  and  gibing,  and  mutiny,  this  dis- 
orderly band  of  soldiers  proceeded  on  their  way  down  into  the  head 
of  Yarrow,  and  there  saw  in  the  solitude  the  house  of  Samuel 
Grieve.  Thither  they  proceeded  to  get  some  refreshment,  and  ripe 
for  any  outrage  that  the  occasion  might  suggest.  The  old  man  and 
his  wife,  hearing  a  tumult  of  many  voices  and  many  feet,  came  out, 
and  were  immediately  saluted  with  many  opprobrious  epithets.  The 
hut  was  soon  rifled  of  any  small  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and 
Samuel,  without  emotion,  set  before  them  whatever  provisions  he 
had,  butter,  cheese,  bread,  and  milk— and  hoped  they  would  not  be 
too  hard  upon  old  people,  wrho  were  desirous  of  dying,  as  they  had 
:.  in  peace.  Thankful  were  they  both  in  their  parental  hearts 
that  their  little  Lilias  was  among  the  hills  ;  and  the  old  man  trusted, 
that  if  she  returned  before  the"  soldiers  were  gone,  she  would  see 
from  some  distance  their  muskets  on  the  green  before  the  door,  and 
hide  herself  among  the  brackens. 

The  soldiers  devoured  their  repast  with  many  oaths,  and  much 
hideous  and  obscene  language,  which  it  was  sore  against  the  old 
man's  BOUl  to  hear  in  his  own  hut;  but  he  said  nothing,  for  that 
would  have  been  wilfully  to  sacrifice  his  life.  At  last  one  of  the 
part;  <1  him  to  return  thanks  in  words  impious  and  lull  of 

iiv.  which  Samuel  calmly  refused  to  do,  beseeching  them,  at 
time,  fi  of  their  own  souls,  not  so  to  offend  their 

I  and  bountiful  Preserver.    "  Confound  the  old  canting  Cove- 
nanter, 1  v.  ill  |'i-iek  him  with  my  bayonet  if  he  won't  say  grace  !"  and 
the  blood  trickled  down  the  old  man's  cheek,  from  a  slight  won  ml 
on  his  forehead.      The'  sight  of  it  seemed  to  awaken  the  dormant 
l-thirstiness  in  the  tiger-heart  of  the  soldier,  who  now  swore,  if 
old  man  did  not  in  itantly  repeat  the  words  after  him,  he  would 
il  him  dead.      And,  as  if  cruelty  were  contagious,  almost  the 
wholeparty  I  the  demand,  was  but  reasonable,  and  thai 

ocritical  knave  must  preach  or  perish.  "Damn  him!" 
cried  one  of  them,  in  a  fury,  "  here  i  tie'  Word  of  God,  a  greal  musty 
Bible,  stinking  of  greasy  black  leather,  worse  than  a  whole  tanyard. 
f  lie  won't  Bpeak,  I  will  gag  him  with  a  vengeance.  Here, old  Mr 
Peden  the  prophet,  let  me  cram  a  few  chapters  ofSt  Luke  down 
your  maw.  S:  Luke  was  a  physician,  I  believe.  Well,  here  isa 
im.     Open  your  jaws."     And  with  these  words  he  tore  a 

1        ■''"I  of  I  out   of  the   Bible,  ;'.ml  advanced  towards  the  old 

man,  from  whose  face  hi;  terrified  wife  was  now  wiping  off 
blood. 

muel  Grieve  was  nearly  fourscore  :  bul  his  were  nol  y  I 

relaxed,  and  in  bis  younger  days  he  had  been  a  man  of  greal  strenj 
When;  therefore,  the  soldiei  edhimby  theneck,  th< 

recen  ing  an  indignity  from  Buch  .n  slave  made  his  blood  boil,  ami,  as 
it  hi !  youth  had  &  en  renewed,  the  grey-headed  man,  with  one  blow, 

I  the  ruffian  to  the  floor. 

VOL.    XI.  U 
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That  blow  sealed  his  doom.  There  was  a  fierce  tumult  and  yelling 
of  wrathful  voices,  and  Samuel  Grieve  was  led  out  to  die.  He  had 
witnessed  such  butchery  of  others,  and  felt  that  the  hour  of  his 
martyrdom  was  come.  "As  thou  didst  reprove  Simon  Peter  in  the 
garden,  when  he  smote  the  High  Priest's  servant,  and  saidst,  '  The 
cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?' — so  now, 
0  my  Redeemer,  do  thou  pardon  me,  thy  frail  and  erring  follower, 
and  enable  me  to  drink  this  cup  !"  With  these  words  the  old  man 
knelt  down  unbidden  ;  and,  after  one  solemn  look  to  heaven,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  folded  his  hands  across  his  breast. 

His  wife  now  came  forward,  and  knelt  down  beside  the  old  man. 
"  Let  us  die  together,  Samuel ;  but  oh  !  what  will  become  of  our  dear 
Li  lias  1 " — "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  said  her  hus- 
band, opening  not  his  eyes,  but  taking  her  hand  into  his.  "  Sarah, 
be  not  afraid." — "  Oh  !  Samuel,  I  remember,  at  this  moment,  these 
words  of  Jesus  which  you  this  morning  read — '  Forgive  them,  Father, 
they  know  not  what  they  do  ! ' " — "  We  are  all  sinners  together,"  said 
Samuel,  with  a  loud  voice — "  we  two  old  grey-headed  people  on  our 
knees,  and  about  to  die,  both  forgive  you  all  as  we  hope  ourselves  to 
be  forgiven.  We  are  ready — be  merciful,  and  do  not  mangle  us. 
Sarah,  be  not  afraid." 

It  seemed  that  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  Heaven  to  save  the 
lives  of  these  two  old  grey-headed  folk.  With  hair  floating  in  sunny 
light,  and  seemingly  wreathed  with  flowers  of  heavenly  azure,  with 
eyes  beaming  lustre  and  yet  streaming  tears,  with  white  arms 
extended  in  their  beauty,  and  motion  gentle  and  gliding  as  the 
sunshine  when  a  cloud  is  rolled  away,  came  on  over  the  meadow 
before  the  hut  the  same  green-robed  creature  that  had  startled  the 
soldiers  with  her  singing  in  the  moor,  and  crying  loudly,  bnt  still 
sweetly,  "  God  sent  me  hither  to  save  their  lives."  She  fell  down 
beside  them  as  they  knelt  together  ;  and  then,  lifting  up  her  head 
from  the  turf,  fixed  her  beautiful  face,  instinct  with  fear,  love,  hope, 
and  the  spirit  of  prayer,  upon  the  eyes  of  the  men  about  to  shed  that 
innocent  blood. 

They  all  stood  heart-stricken  ;  and  the  executioners  flung  down 
their  muskets  upon  the  greensward.  "  God  bless  you,  kind  good 
soldiers  for  this ! "  exclaimed  the  child,  now  weeping  and  sobbing 
with  joy.  "Ay — ay — you  will  be,  all  happy  to-night,  when  you  lie 
down  to  sleep.  If  you  have  any  little  daughters  or  sisters  like  me, 
God  will  love  them  for  your  mercy  to  us,  and  nothing,  till  you  return 
home,  will  hurt  a  hair  of  their  heads.  Oh  !  I  see  now  that  soldiers 
are  not  so  cruel  as  we  say  !" — "  Lilias,  your  grandfather  speaks  unto 
you  ; — his  last  words  are — leave  us— leave  us— for  they  are  going  to 
put  us  to  death.  Soldiers,  kill  not  this  little  child,  or  the  waters  of 
tin:  Loch  will  rise  up  and  drown  the  sons  of  perdition.  Lilias,  give 
us  each  a  kiss — and  then  go  into  the  house." 

The  soldiers  conversed  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  seemed 
now  like  men  themselves  condemned  to  die.  Shame  and  remorse 
for  their  coward  cruelty  smote  them  to  the  core— and  they  bade 
them  that  were  still  kneeling  to  rise  up  and  go  their  ways— then 
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forming  themselves  into  regular  order,  one  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and,  marching  off,  they  soon  disappeared.  The  Old  Man,  his 
Wife,  and  little  LUias,  continued  for  some  time  on  their  knees  in 
prayer,  and  then  they  all  three  went  into  their  hut — the  child  between 
them — and  a  withered  hand  of  each  laid  upon  its  beautiful  and  its 
fearless  head. 


THE  COVENANTER'S  MAKKlAGE-DAY. 

The  Marriage  Party  were  to  meet  in  a  little  lonesome  dell,  well 
known  to  all  the  dwellers  round  St  Mary's  Loch.  A  range  of  bright 
green  hills  goes  southward  from  its  shores,  and  between  them  and 

iiigh  heathery  mountains  lies  a  shapeless  scene  of  cliffs,  moss, 
and  pasture,  partaking  both  of  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  between 
which  it  so  wildly  lies.  All  these  cliffs  are  covered  with  native 
birch-trees,  except  a  few  of  the  loftiest  that  shoot  up  their  bare 
points  in  many  fantastic  forms  :  that  moss,  full  of  what  the  shepherds 
ealled  "  hags,  or  hollows  worn  by  the  weather,  or  dug  out  for  fuel, 
waves,  when  the  wind  goes  by,  its  high  rich-blossomed  and  fragrant 
heath  ;  and  that  pasturage,  here  and  there  in  circular  spots  of 
dure,  affords  tin'  sweetest  sustenance  to  the  sheep  to  be 
found  among  all  that  mountainous  region.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
circles  of  beautiful  herbage,  called  by  the  shepherds  "The  Queen- 
Fairy's  Parlour,"  that  Mark  Kerr  and  Christian  Lindsay,  who  had 
been   loi  ithed,  were  now  to  be  made  man  and  wile.     It  was 

nearly  BUTTOUnded  by  lar  .  or  ledges  of  loose  rocks,  piled  to 

osiderable  heighl   upon  each  other  by  some  strong  convulsion, 
and  all  adorned  with  the  budding  and  sweet-breathing  birches,  while 
the  circle  was  completed  by  one  overshadowing  cliff  that  sheltered 
it  from  the  north  blast,  and  on  whose  airy  summit  the  young  hawks 
shrilly  and  wildly  crying  in  their  nest. 
The  bridegroom  was  Bitting  there  with  his  bride,  and  her  brides- 
maid ;  and  by-and-by.  one  friend  alter  another  appeared  below  the 
lira!  arch  that,  all  dropping  with  wildflowers,  formed  the  only 
entrance  into  this  lonely  Tabernacle.    At  last  they  all  stood  up  in  a 
circle  together    shepherds  decently  apparelled,  shepherdesses  all 

ed  in  raimi  at  bleached  whiter  than  the  snow  in  the  waters  of 

mountain  spring,  and  the  grey-headed  Minister  of  G-od,  who. 
I    bis    kirk    by    blood-thirsty    persecution,    prayed    and 

ched  in  the  wilderness,  baptised  infants  with  the  water  of  the 
running  brook,  and  .joined  in  wedlock  the  hands  of  those  whose 
hearts  longed  to  be  united  in  those  dark  and  deadly  times.  Few 
words  were  uttered  by  the  gracious  old  man  ;  but  these  few  were 

nil  and  full  of  cheer,  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the  wedded 
pair  by  the  tremulous  tones*  a  voice  thai  was  not  long  for  this 
world,  by  the  sanctity  of  his  Long  wbiti  locki  unmoved  by  a  breath 
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of  air,  and  by  the  fatherly  and  apostolical  motion  of  his  uplifted 
hand,  that  seemed  to  conduct  down  upon  them  who  stood  in  awe 
before  him,  the  blessing  of  that  God  who  delighteth  in  a  humble 
heart.  The  short  ceremony  was  now  closed — and  Mark  Kerr  and 
Christian  Lindsay  were  united,  till  death  should  sunder  them  on 
earth  to  reunite  them  in  heaven. 

Greetings  were  interchanged— and  smiles  went  round,  with  rosy 
blushes,  and  murmuring  and  whispering  voices  of  irreproachable 
mirth.  What  though  the  days  were  dark,  and  the  oppressor  strong  1 
Here  was  a  place  unknown  to  his  feet ;  and  now  was  a  time  to  let 
the  clear  sparkling  fountain  of  nature's  joy  well  up  in  all  hearts. 
Sadness  and  sorrow  overshadowed  the  land,  but  human  life  was  not 
yet  wholly  a  waste  ;  and  the  sweet  sunshine  that  now  fell  down 
through  a  screen  of  fleecy  clouds  upon  the  Queen-Fairy's  Parlour, 
was  it  not  to  enliven  and  rejoice  all  their  souls  1  Was  it  not  to  make 
the  fair  bride  fairer  in  her  husband's  eyes — her  smile  brighter,  and 
the  ringlets  more  yellow  as  they  hung  over  a  forehead  that  wore  its 
silken  snood  no  longer,  but  in  its  changed  covering  gracefully  showed 
that  Christian  Lindsay  was  now  a  wife  ]  The  tabor  and  the  pipe  were 
heard  ;  and  footsteps,  that  left  no  print  on  the  hard  smooth  verdant 
floor,  kept  time  to  the  merry  measures.  Perhaps  the  old  man  would 
have  frowned  on  such  pastime — perhaps  Covenanters  ought  not  to 
have  indulged  in  promiscuous  dancing — perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  be 
false  that  they  did  so  ; — but  the  Minister  had  gone  now  to  his  own 
hiding-place. '  These  Covenanters  were  young,  and  this  occasion  was 
a  happy  one  ;  and  dance  they  did,  most  assuredly,  wicked  as  it  may 
have  been,  and  improper  as  it  may  be  to  record  such  wickedness. 
The  young  hawks  were  not  a  little  alarmed ;  and  an  old  ram,  who 
happened  to  put  in  his  twisted  horns  below  the  arch,  got  a  fright 
that  made  him  bound  backwards  out  of  the  enchanted  circle.  The 
hill  blackbird  wondered  :  but  he  himself  joined  the  dance  upon  the 
birchen  spray — and,  although  no  great  songster,  he  did  his  best, 
and  chirped  cheerfully  his  mellow  notes  in  the  din  of  the  general 
happiness. 

But  as  the  evening  hours  were  advancing,  the  party  kept  dropping 
away  one  by  one,  or  in  pairs,  just  as  it  had  gathered  ;  and  the  Fairy- 
Queen  had  her  Parlour  all  to  herself  undisturbed,  if  she  chose  at 
night  to  hold  a  court  beneath  the  lamp  of  the  moon. 

Where  had  the  young  married  pair  their  bridal  chamber  1  Mark 
Kerr  had  a  shieling  on  the  mountain-side,  from  which  was  just  visible 
one  bay  of  St  Mary's  Loch.  The  walls  were  built  of  turf,  and  the 
roof  of  heather — and,  surrounded  as  it  was  on  all  sides  by  large 
stones,  wooded  cliffs,  knowes,  and  uneven  eminences,  it  was  almost 
as  likely  to  escape  notice  as  the  nest  of  a  bird,  or  the  lair  of  a  roe. 
Thither  he  took  his  bride.  Her  little  bridesmaid  had  a  small  covert 
of  her  own,  distant  only  a  few  roods,  and  the  friends  could  see  each 
other  standing  at  the  door  of  each  shieling,  through  the  intercepting 
foliage  of  the  waving  birches  that  hung  down  their  thin  and  ineffec- 
tual veil  till  it  swept  the  blooming  heather. 

On  a  small  seat,  framed  of  the  roots  of  decayed  trees,  Mark  Kerr 
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was  now  sitting  with  his  owm  sweet  Christian  ;  when  he  gently  raised 
her  head  from  his  bosom,  and  told  her  to  go  into  the  shieling,  for  he 
saw  people  on  the  hill-side,  whose  appearance,  even  at  that  distance, 
he  did  nut  like.  Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  a  part}7  of 
soldiers  were  at  hand.  Mark  knew  that  he  had  been  observed  for 
some  time  •  and  to  attempt  to  escape  with  his  bride  was  impossible. 
So  he  rose  up  at  their  approach,  and  met  them  with  a  steady  coun- 
tenance,  although  there  were  both  fear  and  sorrow  in  his  heart. 
Christian  had  obeyed  him,  and  the  shieling  was  silent. 

"Is  your  name  Mark  Kerr  1 "  "  Yes — that  is  my  name."  "  Were 
you  at  Yarrow-Ford  when  a  prisoner  was  rescued  and  a  soldier  mur- 
dered I "  "I  was — but  did  all  I  could  to  save  that  soldier's  life." 
"  Sou  wolf,  you  mangled  his  throat  with  your  own  bloody  fangs — 
but  we  have  traced  you  to  your  den,  and  the  Ghost  of  Hugh  Gem- 
mel,  who  was  as  pleasant  either  with  lad  or  lass  as  any  boy  that  ever 
emptied  a  cup  or  had  a  fall  upon  heather,  will  shake  hands  with 
y<  rn  by  moonlight  by-and-by.  You  may  meet  either  in  the  churchyard, 
down  by  the  Loch,  where  your  canting  Covenanters  will  bury  you, 
or  down  at  Yarrow-Kirk,  where  Hugh  was  put  to  bed  with  the 
worms,  in  his  red  coat,  like  a  soldier  as  he  was.  By  the  Holy  God 
of  [srael  (is  not  that  a  lump  of  your  own  slang  ?)— this  bayonet 
Bhall  drink  a  stoup  of  your  heart's  blood  ! " 

Mark  Kerr  knew,  in  a  moment,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  life. 
He  had  confessed  being  present  on  the  occasion  charged  against  him  ; 
and  a  sentence  of  death,  which  an  angel's  intercession  could  not  have 
got  reversed,  was  glaring  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  soldiers.    Each  man 
led  to  kindle  into  fiercer  fury  as  he  caught  the  fiery  eyes  around 
him.    Their  oaths  and  execrations  exasperated  them  all  into  frenzy  • 
and  a  wild  and  perturbed  sense  of  justice  demanding  expiation  of 
their  murdered  comrade's  Mood,  made  them  deaf  and  blind  to  every- 
thing bui  the  suggestions  of  their  own  irritated  and  inflamed  hearts. 
A  horrid  sympathy  possessed  them  all ;  and  they  were  as  implacable 
herd  of  wolves  famished  and  in  sight  of  their  prey.     There  was 
no  mercy  in  anyone  face  there,  else  Mark  Kerr  would  have  appealed 
to  that  man,  for  ins  life  was  now  sweet  and  precious,  and  it  was  a 
hard   thing  to  die.     "I  know  his  face.     He  is  the  very  man  that 
•bed  Hugh  when  he  was  down  with  his  own  bayonet.    How  do 
you  like  that,  surah  '"—and  one  of  the  soldiers  thrust  his  long 
met  thron-h  Mark's  shoulder  till  the  point  wasseenal  his  bai 

and   then  drew  it   out   smeared  with  blood,  and    returned  it  to  its 

sheath  with  a  grin  of  half-glutted  vengeance.    The  wounded  man 

d  at  the  Mow  ami  sat  down,  nearly  fainting,  upon  the  seal 

re  a  few  minute  before  his  bride  had  leant  her  head  upon  his 

in.     But  he  uttered  not  a  word,  and  kepi  his  cms  fixed,  not 

reproachfully,  but  somewhat  sadly  and  with  a  faint  expression  of 

hope,  on  the  men  who  seemed  determined  to  be  his  executioners. 

The  pain,  .  the  sudden  blasting  of  all  his  hopes,  a) it 

unmanned  b  ate  heart  ;  and  -Mark  Kerr  would  have  now  done 

'•        ■  his  life    and  something,  perhaps,  even  al  the  expense 

and  faith.    But  that  weak  mood  was  of  short  duration 
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—and  the  good  and  brave  man  braced  up  his  heart  to  receive  the 
doom  of  death. 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  soldiers  had  entered  the  shieling,  and 
brought  out  Christian  in  his  grasp.  A  loud  shout  of  laughter  and 
scornful  exultation  followed.  "  Ho,  ho — my  heath-cock,  you  have 
got  your  bonny  hen  ! — -Catch  a  Covenanter  without  his  comfort  !■ — 
Is  your  name  Grace,  my  bonny  bairn  V  Christian  looked  around, 
and  saw  Mark  sitting  pale  and  speechless,  with  his  breast  covered 
with  clotted  blood.  She  made  no  outcry,  for  grief,  and  pity,  and 
consternation,  struck  her  dumb.  She  could  not  move,  for  the  soldier 
held  her  in  his  arms.  But  she  looked  in  the  ruffian's  face  with  such 
an  imploring  countenance,  that  unconsciously  he  let  her  go,  and  then 
she  went  up  tottering  to  poor  Mark,  and  with  her  white  bridal 
gown  wiped  off  the  gore  from  his  breast,  and  kissed  his  clayey  and 
quivering  lips.  She  then  ran  to  the  spring  that  lay  sparkling  among 
its  cresses,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shieling,  and  brought  a  handful 
of  cold  water,  which  she  sprinkled  tenderly  over  his  face.  The 
human  soul  is  a  wild  and  terrible  thing  when  inflamed  with  cruelty 
and  revenge.  The  soldiers  saw  little  more  in  all  this  than  a  subject 
for  loathsome  scurrility  and  ferocious  merriment ;  and  as  Christian 
looked  wildly  round  upon  them,  one  asked,  "Are  you  his  sister — 
his  cousin — or  his  drab  V  "  Oh  !  soldiers— soldiers — I  am  his  wife 
—this  blessed  day  was  I  married  to  him.  If  any  of  you  are  married 
men,  think  of  your  wives  now  at  home — remember  the  day  they 
were  brides,  and  do  not  murder  us  quite — if,  indeed,  my  Mark  is 
not  already  murdered."  "  Come,  come,  Mrs  Sweetlips,  no  more 
whining — you  shall  not  want  a  husband.  I  will  marry  you  myself, 
and  so  I  daresay  will  the  sergeant  there,  and  also  the  corporal. 
Now,  you  have  had  indulgence  enough — so  stand  back  a  bit ;  and 
do  you,  good  Master  Paleface,  come  forward,  and  down  upon  your 
marrow-bones."  Mark,  with  great  difficulty,  rose  up,  and  knelt 
down  as  he  was  ordered. 

He  had  no  words  to  say  to  his  bride  ;  nor  almost  did  he  look  at 
her — so  full  was  his  soul  of  her  image,  and  of  holy  grief  for  the 
desolation  in  which  she  would  be  left  by  his  death.  The  dewy 
breath  of  her  gentle  and  pure  kisses  was  yet  in  his  heart ;  and  the 
happy  sighs  of  maidenly  tenderness  were  now  to  be  changed  into 
groans  of  incurable  despair.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  said  nothing 
as  he  knelt  down,  but  his  pallid  lips  moved  in  prayer,  and  she  heard 
her  name  indistinctly  uttered  between  those  of  God  and  Christ. 

Christian  Lindsay  had  been  betrothed  to  him  for  several  years, 
and  nothing  but  the  fear  of  some  terrible  evil  like  this  had  kept 
them  so  long  separate.  Dreadful,  therefore,  as  this  hour  was,  their 
souls  were  not  wholly  unprepared  for  it,  although  there  is  always  a 
miserable  difference  between  reality  and  mere  imagination.  She 
now  recalled  to  her  mind,  in  one  comprehensive  thought,  their  years 
of  innocent  and  youthful  affection ;  and  then  the  holy  words  so 
lately  uttered  by  the  Old  Man  in  that  retired  place,  alas  !  called  by 
too  vain  a  name,  "  The  Queen-Fairy's  Parlour  !"  The  tears  began 
now  to  flow— they  both  wept— for  this  night  was  Mark  Kerr's  head 
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to  lie,  not  on  her  bosom,  but  in  the  grave,  or  unburied  on  the  ground. 
In  that  agony,  what  signified  to  her  all  the  insulting,  hideous,  and 
inhuman  Language  of  these  licentious  murderers?  They  fell  off  her 
Boul  without  a  stain,  like  polluted  water  oft'  the  plumage  of  some 
fair  sea-bird.  And  as  she  looked  on  her  husband  upon  his  knees, 
awaiting  his  doom— him  the  temperate,  the  merciful,  the  gentle, 
and  the  just— and  then  upon  those  wrathful,  raging,  fiery-eyed,  and 
bloody-minded  men,— Are  they,  thought  her  fainting  heart,  of  the 
'kind?  are  they  framed  by  one  God  1  and  hath  Christ  alike 
died  for  them  all  1 

She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  full  of  prayers,  for  one  moment  to  heaven, 
and  then,  with  a  cold  shudder  of  desertion,  turned  them  upon  her 
husband,  kneeling  with  a  white  fixed  countenance,  and  half  dead 
already  with  the  loss  of  blood.  A  dreadful  silence  had  succeeded 
t<>  that  tumult;  and  she  dimly  saw  a  number  of  men  drawn  up 
together  without  moving,  and  their  determined  eyes  held  fast  upon 
their  victim.  "  Think,  my  lads,  that  it  is  Hugh  Gemmel's  ghost 
that  commands  you  now,"  said  a  deep  hoarse  voice—"  no  mercy  did 
tin.'  holy  men  of  the  mountains  show  to  him  when  they  smashed  his 
skull  with  large  stones  from  the  channel  of  the  Yarrow.  Now  for 
revenge  ! " 

The  soldiers  presented  their  muskets— the  word  was  given— and 
they  tired.  At  that  moment  Christian  Lindsay  had  rushed  forward 
and  flung  herself  down  on  her  knees  beside  her  husband,  and  they 
both  fell,  and  stretched  themselves  out  mortally  wounded  upon  the 
urras3. 

During  all  this  scene,   Marion  Scott,  the  bridesmaid,  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  had  been  lying  affrighted  among  the  brackens,  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  murder.     The  agony  of  grief  now  got  the 
1  letter  of  the  agony  of  fear,  and,  leaning  up  from  her  concealment, 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  soldiers,  and,  kneeling  down  beside 
her  dear  <  fhristian  Lindsay,  lifted  up  her  head,  and  shaded  the  hair 
from  her  forehead,     "Oh!   Christian,  your  eyes  are  opening— do 
vou  hear  mc — do  you  hear  me  speaking  '?" 
"  Yes,  I  hear  a  voice    is  it  yours,  Mark  1—  speak  again." 
"  Oh  !   Christian,  it  is  only  my  voice     poor  Marion's." 
••  [a  Mark  dead— quite  dead?"    And  there  was  no  reply;  but 
Christian  must  have  beard  the  deep  gasping  sobs  that  were  rending 

the  Child's  heart.  El  C  eyes,  too,  opened  more  widely,  and,  misty  a  I 
they  uvp\  fchey  saw,  indeed,  close  by  her,  the  huddled  up,  man-led, 

ami  bloody  bodj  of  her  husband. 

The  soldiers  stood  like  so  many  beasts  of  prey,  who  had  gorgt  d 
their  tiil  of  blood;  their  rage  was  abated,  and  tiny  offered  no 
violence  to  the  affectionate  child,  as  she  continued  to  sit  before 

them,  With    the   head   of  Christian  Lindsay  in   her  lap,  watering  il 

with  tears,  ami  moaning,  so  as  to  touch,  at  last,  some  even  of  their 
hardened  hearts.  WTien  blood  is  shed  it  soon  begins  to  appear  a. 
frightful  sighl  to  the  shedders    ami  the  hand  boos  begins  to  tremble 

has  let  out   iiuman   life.     Cruelty  cannot   sustain    itself  in  pre- 
sence of  that   rueful  colour,  and   remorse  sees  il   reddening  into  a 
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mor»  ghastly  hue.  Some  of  the  soldiers  turned  away  in  silence,  or 
with  a  half-suppressed  oath— others  strayed  off  among  the  trees, 
and  sat  down  together  j  and  none  would  now  have  touched  the  head 
of  pretty  little  Marion.  The  man  whom  they  had  shot  deserved 
death — so  they  said  to  one  another — and  he  had  got  it  ;  but  the 
woman's  death  was  accidental,  and  they  were  not  to  blame  because 
she  had  run  upon  their  tire.  So,  before  the  smell  and  the  smoke  of  the 
gunpowder  had  been  carried  away  by  the  passing  breeze  from  that 
place  of  murder,  all  were  silent,  and  could  hardly  bear  to  look  one 
another  in  the  face.  Their  work  had  been  lamentable  indeed  ;  for 
now  they  began  to  see  that  these  murdered  people  were  truly  bride- 
groom and  bride.  She  was  lying  there  dressed  with  her  modest 
white  bridal  garments  and  white  ribbons,  now  streaked  with  many 
streams  of  blood  from  mortal  wounds.  So,  too,  was  she  who  was 
supporting  her  head.  It  was  plain  that  a  bridal  party  had  been  this 
very  day — and  that  their  hands  had  prepared  for  a  happy  and  affec- 
tionate newly  wedded  pair  that  bloody  bed,  and  a  sleep  from  which 
there  was  to  be  no  awaking  at  the  voice  of  morn.  They  stood  look- 
ing appalled  on.  the  bodies,  while,  on  the  wildflowers  around  them, 
which  the  stain  of  blood  had  not  yet  reached,  loudly  and  cheer- 
fully were  murmuring  the  mountain  bees. 

Christian  Lindsay  was  not  quite  dead,  and  she  at  last  lifted  her- 
self up  a  little  way  out  of  Marion's  lap,  and  then,  falling  down  with 
her  arms  over  her  husband's  neck,  uttered  a  few  indistinct  words  of 
prayer,  and  expired. 

Marion  Scott  had  never  seen  death  before,  and  it  was  now  pre- 
sented to  her  in  its  most  ghastly  and  fearful  shape.  Every  horror 
she  had  ever  heard  talked  of  in  the  hiding-places  of  her  father  and 
relations  was  now  realised  before  her  eyes,  and,  for  anything  she 
knew,  it  was  now  her  turn  to  die.  Had  she  dreamed  in  her  sleep 
of  such  a  trial,  her  soul  would  have  died  within  her,  and  she  would 
have  convulsively  shrieked  aloud  on  her  bed.  But  the  pale,  placid, 
happy-looking  face  of  dead  Christian  Lindsay,  whom  she  had  loved 
as  an  elder  sister,  and  who  had  always  been  so  good  to  her  from  the 
time  she  was  a  little  child,  inspired  her  now  with  an  utter  fearless- 
ness— and  she  could  have  knelt  down  to  be  shot  by  the  soldiers 
without  one  quickened  pulsation  at  her  heart.  But  now  the  soldiers 
were  willing  to  leave  the  bloody  green,  and  their  leader  told  Marion 
she  might  go  her  ways  and  bring  her  friends  to  take  care  of  the 
!  bodies.  No  one,  he  said,  would  hurt  her.  And  soon  after, 
the  party  disappeared. 

Marion  remained  for  a  while  beside  the  dead.  Their  wounds  bled 
not  now.  But  she  brought  water  from  the  little  spring  and  washed 
them  all  decently,  and  left  not  a  single  stain  upon  either  of  their 
faces.  She  disturbed,  as  little  as  possible,  the  position  in  which 
they  lay ;  nor  removed  Christian's  arms  from  her  husband's  neck. 
She  lifted  one  of  the  arms  up  for  a  moment  to  wipe  away  a  spot  of 
blood,  but  it  fell  down  again  of  itself,  and  moved  no  more. 

During  all  this  time  the  setting  sunlight  was  giving  a  deeper 
tinge  to  the  purple  heather,  and,  as  Marion  lifted  up  her  eyes  to 
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heaven,  she  saw  in  the  golden  west  the  last  relics  of  the  day.  _  All 
the  wild  was  silent— not  a  sound  was  there  but  that  of  the  night- 
hawk.  And  the  darkening  stillness  touched  Marion's  young  soul 
with  a  trembling  superstition,  as  she  looked  at  the  dead  bodies,  then 
up  to  the  uncertain  sky  and  over  the  glimmering  shades  of  the  soli- 
tary glen.  The  poor  girl  was  half  afraid  of  the  deepening  hush,  and 
the  gathering  darkness.  Yet  the  spirits  of  those  she  had  so  tenderly 
I  woidd  not  harm  her ;  they  had  gone  to  heaven.  Could  she 
rind  heart  to  leave  them  thus  lying  together?  Yes— there  was 
nothing,  she  thought,  to  molest  the  dead.  No  raven  inhabited  this 
glen  ;  nothing  but  the  dews  would  touch  them,  till  she  went  to  the 
nearest  hiding-place,  and  told  her  father  or  some  other  friends  of  the 
murder. 

Before  the  moon  had  risen,  the  same  party  that  on  the  morning 
had  been  present  at  their  marriage,  had  assembled  on  the  hill-side 
before  the  shieling  where  Mark  Kerr  and  Christian  Lindsay  were 
now  lifted  up  together  on  a  heather  couch,  and  lying  cold  and  still 
as  in  the  grave.     The  few  maids  and  matrons  who  had  been  in  that 
happy  scene  in  the  Queen-Fairy's  Parlour  had  not  yet  laid  aside 
r  white  dresses,  and  the  little  starry  ribbon-knots,  or  bride's 
favours,  were  yel  upon  their  breasts.     The  old  Minister  had  come 
i  bis  cave,  and  not  for  many  years  had  he  wept  till  now  ;  but 
this  was  a  case  even  for  the  tears  of  an  old  religious  man  of  four- 
re. 

T  i  ..  itch  by  the  dead  all  night,  and  to  wait  for  some  days  till  they 
could  be  coffined  for  burial,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  in  such  times 
ril.    That  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  the  Living  foolishly  for 
the  dead.    The  Boldiers  had  gone,  but  they  might,  no  doubt  would, 
irn  and  scatter  the  funeral.    Therefore  it  was  no  sooner  proposed 
than  I  to  in  the  afflicted  souls  of  them  all,  that  the  bride- 

groom and  his  bride  should  be  buried  even  that  very  night  in  the 
clothes  in  which    hey  had  that  morning  been  wedded.     A  bier  was 
l  formed  of  the  birch-tree  boughs;  and  with  their  faces  meekly 
Lngup  to  heaven,  now  filled  with  moonlight,  they  were  borne 
ence,  up  the  hills  and  down  along  the  glens,  till 
the  party  rtood  togel  her  in  the  lone  burial-ground  at  the  head  of  St, 
Loch.     A  grave  was  dug  for  them  there,  but  that  was  not 
their  own  burial  place:  for  Mark   Kerr's  father  and  mother  lay  in 
the  churchyard  of  Melrose,  and  the  parents  of  Christian  Lindsay 
Blepl  in  thai  of  BothwelL  near  the  flow  of  I  he  beautiful  Clyde.    The 
grave  was  half  filled  with  heather,  and  gently  were  they  lei  down 
they  were  found  lying  on  the  green  before  their 
shieling,  into  thai  mournful  bed.    The  old  man  afterwards  said  a 
prayer    ool  over  them,  but  with  the  living.    Then  sitting  down  on 
the  ind  on  the  gravestones,  they  spoke  of  the  virtues  of  the 

i.    They  had,  it  is  true,  heen  cut  oil"  in  their  youthful  prime  j 
but  i|<j.y  days  and  years  had  been  theirs    their  affeel ion  for 

each  other  had  been  a  pli  b  anl  solace  to  them  in  toil,  poverty,  and 
ion.    This  would  have  been  a  perplexing  day  to  those  who 
had  not  faith  in  Qod's  perfect  holiness  and  mercy,    Bui  all  who 
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mourned  now  together  were  wholly  resigned  to  His  dispensations, 
and  soon  all  eyes  were  dried.  In  solemn  silence  they  all  quitted 
the  churchyard  ;  and  then  the  funeral  party,  which  a  few  hours 
ago  had  been  a  marriage  one,  dissolved  among  the  hills  and  glens 
and  rocks,  and  left  Mark  Kerr  and  Christian  Lindsay  to  everlasting 
rest. 


THE    BAPTISM. 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  impressive  time,  when  at  the  close  of  divine 
service,  in  some  small  country  church,  there  takes  place  the  gentle 
stir  and  preparation  for  a  Baptism.  A  sudden  air  of  cheerfulness 
spreads  over  the  whole  congregation  ;  the  more  solemn  expression 
of  all  countenances  fades  away  ;  and  it  is  at  once  felt,  that  a  rite  is 
about  to  be  performed,  which,  although  of  a  sacred  and  awful  kind, 
is  yet  conuected  with  a  thousand  delightful  associations  of  purity, 
beauty,  and  innocence.  Then  there  is  an  eager  bending  of  smiling 
faces  over  the  humble  galleries — an  unconscious  rising  up  in  affec- 
tionate curiosity — and  a  slight  murmuring  sound,  in  which  is  no 
violation  of  the  Sabbath  sanctity  of  God's  House,  when  in  the 
middle  passage  of  the  church  the  party  of  women  is  seen,  matrons 
and  maids,  who  bear  in  their  bosoms,  or  in  their  arms,  the  helpless 
beings  about  to  be  made  members  of  the  Christian  Communion. 

There  sit,  all  dressed  becomingly  in  white,  the  fond  and  happy 
baptismal  group.  The  babies  have  been  intrusied,  for  a  precious 
hour,  to  the  bosoms  of  young  maidens,  who  tenderly  fold  them  to 
their  yearning  hearts,  and  with  endearments  taught  by  nature  are 
stilling,  not  always  successfully,  their  plaintive  cries.  Then  the 
proud  and  delighted  girls  rise  up,  one  after  the  other,  in  sight  of  the 
whole  congregation,  and  hold  up  the  infants,  arrayed  in  neat  caps 
and  long  flowing  linen,  into  their  fathers'  hands.  For  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  if  he  has  a  heart  at  all,  will  have  his  infant  well  dressed 
on  such  a  day,  even  although  it  should  scant  his  meal  for  weeks  to 
come,  and  force  him  to  spare  fuel  to  his  winter  fire. 

And  now  the  fathers  were  all  standing  below  the  pulpit,  with 
grave  and  thoughtful  faces.  Each  has  tenderly  taken  his  infant  into 
his  toibhardened  hands,  and  supports  it  in  gentle  and  steadfast 
affection.  They  arc  all  the  children  of  poverty,  and,  if  they  live, 
are  destined  to  a  life  of  toil.  But  now  poverty  puts  on  its  most 
pleasant  aspect,  for  it  is  beheld  standing  before  the  altar  of  religion 
with  contentment  and  faith.  This  is  a  time  when  the  better  and 
deeper  nature  of  every  man  must  rise  up  within  him,  and  when  he 
must  feel,  more  especially,  that  he  is  a  spiritual  and  immortal  being 
making  covenant  with  God.  He  is  about  to  take  upon  himself 
a  holy  charge  ;  to  promise  to  look  after  his  child's  immortal  soul ; 
and  to  keep  its  little  feet  from  the  paths  of  evil,  and  in  those  of 
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innocence  and  peace.  Such  a  thought  elevates  the  lowest  ruiud 
above  itself,  diffuses  additional  tenderness  over  the  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  makes  them  who  hold  up  their  infants  to  the  baptismal 
font,  better  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons,  by  the  deeper  insight  which 
they  then  possess  into  their  nature  and  their  fife. 

The  Minister  consecrates  the  water — and,  as  it  falls  on  his  infant's 
face,  the  father  feels  the  great  oath  in  his  soul.  As  the  poor  help- 
less creature  is  wailing  in  his  arms,  he  thinks  how  needful  indeed  to 
human  infancy  is  the  love  of  Providence  !  And  when,  after  deliver- 
ing each  his  child  into  the  arms  of  the  smiling  maiden  from  whom 
he  had  received  it,  he  again  takes  his  place  for  admonition  and 
advice  before  the  pulpit,  his  mind  is  well  disposed  to  think  on  the 
perfect  beauty  of  that  religion  of  which  the  Divine  Founder  said, 
'•  Suffer  little  children  to  be  brought  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  ! " 

The  rite  of  Baptism  had  not  thus  been  performed  for  several 
months  in  the  Kirk  of  Lanark.  It  was  now  the  hottest  time  of  per- 
secution ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish  found  other  places  in 
which  to  worship  God  and  celebrate  the  ordinances  of  religion.  It 
was  now  the  Sabbath-day,  and  a  small  congregation  of  about  a  hun- 
dred souls  had  met  for  Divine  service  in  a  place  of  worship  more 
magnificent  than  any  temple  that  human  hands  had  ever  built  to 
Deity.  Here,  too,  were  three  children  about  to  be  baptised.  The 
congregation  had  Dot  assembled  to  the  toll  of  the  bell,  but  each 
I  knew  tin'  hour  and  observed  it;  for  there  are  a  hundred  sun- 
dials among  the  hills,  woods,  moors,  and  fields,  and  the  shepherd 
and  the  peasant  see  the  hours  passing  by  them  in  sunshine  and 
iow. 

The  church  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  hewn,  by  God's 
ha m I,  out  of  the  eternal  rocks.  A  river  rolled  its  way  through  a 
mighty  chasm  of  cliffs,  several  hundred  feet  high,  of  which  the  one 
.Mile  presented  enormous  masses,  and  the  other  corresponding  recesses, 
as  it  the  great  stone  girdle  had  been  rent  by  a  convulsion.  The 
channel  was  overspread  with  prodigious  fragments  of  rock  or  large 
loose  .-toias,  some  of  them  smooth  and  bare,  others  containing  soil 

and  verdure  in  their  rents  and  fissures,  and  here  and  there  crowned 

with  shrubs  and  trees.     The  eye  could  at  once  command  a  long 

ching  vista,  seemingly  closed  and  shut  up  at  both  extremities 

by  the  i  ng  cliffs.      This  majestic  reach  of  river  contained 

rushing  shelves,  and  waterfalls  innumerable  ;  and 

wln-n  the  water  was  low,  which  it  now  was  in  the  common  drought, 

it  w.  to  walk  up  this  Bcene.  with  the  calm  blue  sky  overhead, 

an  utter  and  sublime  solitude.     On  looking  up,  the  -mil  was  bowed 

down  by  the  feeling  of  that  prodigious  height  01  unscalable  ami  often 

overhanging  cliff.  Between  the  channel  ami  the  summit  of  the  far- 
extended  precipices  w  re  perpetually  Hying  rooks  and  wood  pigeons, 
and  now  and  then  a  hawk,  tilling  tin-  profound  abyss  with  their 
wild  cawing,  deep  murmur,  or  shrilly  shriek.    Sometimes  a  heron 

would  Stand   erect  and  still  on   some  little  stone  island,  or  rise  up 

like  a  white  croud  along  the  black  walls  of  thechasm  ami  disappear. 
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Winged  creatures  alone  could  inhabit  this  region.  The  fox  and 
wild-cat  chose  iiinre  accessible  haunts.  Yet  here  came  the  perse- 
cuted Christians  and  worshipped  God,  whose  hand  hung  over  their 
heads  those  magnificent  pillars  and  arches,  scooped  out  those  galle- 
ries from  the  solid  rock,  and  laid  at  their  feet  the  calm  water  in  it3 
transparent  beauty,  in  which  they  could  see  themselves  sitting  in 
reflected  groups,  with  their  Bibles  in  their  hands. 

Here,  upon  a  semicircular  ledge  of  rocks,  over  a  narrow  chasm,  of 
which  the  tiny  stream  played  in  a  murmuring  waterfall,  and  divided 
the  congregation  into  two  equal  parts,  sat  about  a  hundred  persons, 
all  devoutly  listening  to  their  Minister,  who  stood  before  them  on 
what  might  well  be  called  a  small  natural  pulpit  of  living  stone. 
Up  to  it  there  led  a  short  flight  of  steps,  and  over  it  waved  the 
canopy  of  a  tall  graceful  birch-tree.  This  pulpit  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel,  directly  facing  that  congregation,  and  separated  from 
them  by  the  clear  deep  sparkling  pool  into  which  the  scarce-heard 
water  poured  over  the  blackened  rock.  The  water,  as  it  left  the 
pool,  separated  into  two  streams,  and  flowed  on  each  side  of  that 
Altar,  thus  placing  it  in  an  island,  whose  large  mossy  stones  were 
richly  embowered  under  the  golden  blossoms  and  green  tresses  of 
the  broom.  Divine  service  was  closed,  and  a  row  of  maidens,  all 
clothed  in  purest  white,  came  gliding  off  from  the  congregation,  and 
crossing  the  stream  on  some  stepping-stones,  arranged  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit,  with  the  infants  about  to  be  baptised.  The 
fathers  of  the  infants,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  their  own  Kirk, 
had  been  sitting  there  during  worship,  and  now  stood  up  before  the 
Minister.  The  baptismal  water,  taken  from  the  pellucid  pool,  was 
lying  consecrated  in  a  small  hollow  of  one  of  the  upright  stones  that 
formed  one  side  or  pillar  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  holy  rite  proceeded. 
Some  of  the  younger  ones  in  that  semicircle  kept  gazing  down  into 
the  pool,  in  which  the  whole  scene  was  reflected,  and  now  and  then, 
in  spite  of  the  grave  looks  or  admonishing  whispers  of  their  elders, 
letting  a  pebble  fall  into  the  water  that  they  might  judge  of  its 
depth  from  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  before  the  clear  air-bells 
lay  sparkling  on  the  agitated  surface.  The  rite  was  over,  and  the 
religious  services  of  the  day  closed  by  a  Psalm.  The  mighty  rocks 
hemmed  in  the  holy  sound,  and  sent  it  in  a  more  compacted  volume, 
clear,  sweet,  and  strong,  up  to  heaven.  When  the  Psalm  ceased,  an 
echo,  like  a  spirit's  voice,  was  heard  dying  away  high  up  among  the 
magnificent  architecture  of  the  cliffs,  and  once  more  might  be  noticed 
in  the  silence  the  reviving  voice  of  the  waterfall. 

Just  then  a  large  stone  fell  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  into  the  pool, 
a  loud  voice  was  heard,  and  a  plaid  hung  over  on  the  point  of  a 
shepherd's  staff.  Their  watchful  sentinel  had  descried  danger,  and 
this  was  his  warning.  Forthwith  the  congregation  rose.  There 
were  paths  dangerous  to  unpractised  feet,  along  the  ledges  of  the 
rocks,  leading  up  to  several  caves  and  places  of  concealment.  The 
more  active  and  young  assisted  the  elder — more  especially  the  old 
Pastor,  and  the  women  with  the  infants  :  and  many  minutes  had 
not  elapsed,  till  not  a  living  creature  was  visible  in  the  channel  of 
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the  stream,  but  all  of  them  hidden,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  clefts  and 
caverns. 

The  shepherd  who  had  given  the  alarm  had  lain  down  again  in 
hifl  plaid  instantly  on  the  greensward  upon  the  summit  of  these 
precipices.  A  party  of  soldiers  were  immediately  upon  him,  and 
demanded  what  .signals  he  bad  been  making,  and  to  whom  ;  when 
one  of  them,  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  exclaimed,  "See,  see  ! 
Humphrey,  we  have  caught  the  whole  Tabernacle  of  the  Lord  in  a 
net  at  last.  There  they  are,  praising  God  among  the  stones  of  the 
river Mouss.  These  are  the  Cartland  Craigs.  By  my  soul's  salva- 
tion, a  noble  cathedral !  "  "  Fling  the  lying  sentinel  over  the  cliffs. 
Here  is  a  canting  Covenanter  for  you,  deceiving  honest  soldiers  on 
the  very  Sabbath-day.  Over  with  him,  over  with  him— out  of  tbe 
gallery  into  the  pit."  But  the  shepherd  had  vanished  like  a  shadow ; 
and  mixing  with  the  tall  green  broom  and  bushes,  was  making  his 
unseen  way  towards  a  wood.  "  Satan  has  saved  his  servant ;  but 
come,  my  lads — follow  me — I  know  the  way  down  into  the  bed  of 
the  stream — and  the  steps  up  to  Wallace's  cave.  They  are  called 
the  '  Kittle  Nine  Stanes.'  The  hunt's  up. — We'll  be  all  in  at  the 
h.    Halloo — my  boys— halloo  !" 

The  soldiers  dashed  down  a  less  precipitous  part  of  the  wooded 

banks,  a  little  below  the  "  OraigS,"  and  hurried  up  the  channel.    But 

when  th  ed  the  altar  where  the  old  grey-haired  Minister  had 

ii  standing,  and  the  rucks  that  had  been  covered  with  people, 

all  \  olitary — not  a  creature  to  be  seen. 

■■  Here  is  a  Bible  dropped  by  sonic  of  them,"  cried  a  soldier,  and 
his  foot  spun  it  away  into  the  pool. 

"  A  bonnet— a  bonnet !  "—cried  another; — "now  for  the  pretty 
'  ified  face  that  rolled  its  demure  eyes  below  it." 
'  after  a  tew  jesta  and  oaths  the  soldiers  stood  still,  eyeing  with 
a  kind  of  mysterious  dread  the  black  and  silent  walls  of  the  rock 
that  hemmed  tin  in  in.  ;i nd  h earing  only  the  small  voice  of  the  stream 
that  sent  a  profounder  stillness  through  the  heart  of  that  majestic 
tude.     "  I  cowardly  Covenanters — what  if  they  tumble 

down  upon  our  heads  pieces  of  rock  from  their  hiding-places  %     Ad- 
vance i    <  )r  retreal  V 

Thi  replv:  for  a  slight  fear  was  upon  every  man.    Mus- 

ii  t  could  In-  of  little  use  to  men  obliged  to  clamber  up 

rock  .  der  paths,  leading  they  knew  no!  where :  and  they 

were  aware  that  armed  men,  nowadays,  worshipped  God,    men  of 

iron  hearts,  who  feared  not  the  glitter  of  the  soldier's  arms    neither 

barrel  nor  ba  m<  □  i  f  long  stride,  firm  step,  and  broad  breast, 

who, on  the  open  field,  would  have  ovi  rthrown  trie  marshalled  line, 

and  gone  first  and  foremosl  if  a  city  had  to  be  taken  by  storm. 

ere  standing  "together  irresolute,  a  noise  < 

upon  their  ears  Like  <  r,  out  even  more  appalling  ;  and 

a  Blighl  currenl  of  air.  as  if  propellea  by  it.  passed  whispering  along 

the  sweetbriers  and  the  broom,  and  the  trei  i    of  the  birch-trei  .    It 

e  deepening  and  rolling,  and  roaring  on,  and  i he  \  >  ry  <  iartland 

Craigs  shook  to  their  foundation  as  if  in  an  earthquake.     "The 
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Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !— what  is  this  1 "  And  down  fell  many 
of  the  miserable  wretches  on  their  knees,  and  some  on  their  faces, 
upon  the  sharp-pointed  rocks.  Now,  it  was  like  the  sound  of  many 
myriad  chariots  rolling  on  their  iron  axles  down  the  stony  channel 
of  the  torrent.  The  old  grey-haired  Minister  issued  from  the  month 
of  Wallace's  Cave,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  The  Lord  God 
terrible  reigneth  !  "  A  waterspout  had  burst  up  among  the  moor- 
lands, and  the  river,  in  its  power,  was  at  hand.  There  it  came — 
tumbling  along  into  that  long  reach  of  cliffs,  and  in  a  moment  filled 
it  with  one  mass  of  waves.  Huge  agitated  clouds  of  foam  rode  on 
the  surface  of  a  blood-red  torrent.  An  army  must  have  been  swept 
off  by  that  flood.  The  soldiers  perished  in  a  moment — but  high  up 
in  the  cliffs,  above  the  sweep  of  destruction,  were  the  Covenanters- 
men,  women,  and  children,  uttering  prayers  to  God,  unheard  by 
themselves  in  that  raging  thunder. 


SIMON    GEAY. 

No  man's  life  seemed  to  promise  a  calmer  course  and  a  more  serene 
close  than  that  of  the  Reverend  Simon  Gray.  He  had  for  many 
years  possessed  the  entire  affection  and  respect  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  his  parish.  A  few  words  from  him  calmed  angry  blood,  settled 
quarrels,  and  allayed  animosity.  In  his  kirk,  in  his  Manse,  in  his 
neighbour's  house,  in  the  field,  and  by  the  wayside,  he  was  in  good 
truth  the  minister  of  peace.  In  his  own  family  his  happiness  was 
perfect.  His  wife  was,  in  all  things,  after  his  own  heart;  and 
two  sons  and  one  daughter,  just  reaching  man  and  woman's  estate, 
had  scarcely  ever  given  their  parents  distress,  and  seemed  des- 
tined for  a  life  of  respectability  and  happiness.  But  it  is  with 
the  humble  as  with  the  high  in  this  world ;  their  possessions  are 
equally  insecure  ;  and  the  same  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the 
life  of  the  lowest  peasant,  as  from  that  of  the  loftiest  king.  From 
the  cottage  and  from  the  palace  the  same  warning  voice  is  heard  to 
say,  "  Call  no  man  happy  till  he  dies." 

Simon  Gray's  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  distinguished  talents,  and 
even  more  tenderly  beloved  than  admired  by  all  who  knew  him, 
was  drowned  in  a  moorland  loch  in  his  father's  parish,  one  warm 
summer  evening,  when  his  parents  were  sitting  at  no  great  distance, 
in  a  hollow  among  the  hills.  They  heard  his  cries,  but  could  do 
nothing  to  save  him,  when,  rushing  to  the  water's  weedy  and  rushy 
edge,  they  saw  him  sinking  in  miserable  entanglement  among  the 
long  strong  roots  of  the  water-lilies.  Of  the  shock  their  hearts  and 
whole  being  then  got,  nothing  need  be  said  ;  but  from  that  evening, 
well  as  they  were  both  thought  to  support  it,  every  one  in  the  parish 
felt  that  they  never  were  the  same  people  as  before,  that  their  faces 
never  wore  such  bright  smiles,  and  that  the  Minister  and  his  wife 
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often  looked  to  each  other,  when  in  company,  with  tearful  eyes,  as  if 
an  accidental  word  or  allusion  had  awakened  in  their  hearts  a 
remembrance  too  tender  or  too  terrible.  Michael  would  have  been, 
had  he  lived,  his  father's  successor  ;  and  some  thought  that  the 
Manse  never  looked  exactly  like  itself  since  that  fatal  event. 

But  this  was  the  beginning  of  Simon's  sorrows.  His  other  son 
was  a  clerk  in  a  commercial  house  in  the  neighbouring  city,  and 
in  the  unreserved  confidence  of  his  employers.  Regularly  every 
Saturday  did  he  walk  out  to  the  Manse— stay  over  tbe  Sabbath— 
and  next  morning  before  breakfast  appear  at  his  desk.  But  one 
dark  and  stormy  winter  evening,  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  he 
unexpectedly  entered  his  father's  study,  and  dinging  himself  down 
upon  his  knees,  declared  that  he  was  a  ruined  and  lost  man— that 
he  had  formed  a  guilty  connection  with  a  woman  who  had  led  him 
on  to  his  destruction— and  that  he  had  embezzled  his  benefactor's 
money ;— done  worse— forged  his  name,  and  that,  unless  he  could 
make  Ins  escape,  he  must  expiate  his  crime  on  a  scaffold. 

Simon  Gray  lifted  up  his  son  from  his  knees,  and  folded  him  to 
his  heart.  "  My  poor  wretched  boy— thy  life  is  in  jeopardy  !  Oh, 
that  I  knew  how  to  save  my  son  !  Stephen— Stephen— what  would 
signify  the  breaking  of  my  heart  if  thou  wast  but  safe  !  Speak  not — 
my  sweet  boy— of  thy  erimes,  great  as  they  are.  I  am  thy  father, 
and  can  now  think  but  of  thy  death  and  thy  life.  Fly,  Stephen, 
and  take  with  thee  thy  father's  blessing.  Perhaps  all  thy  money  is 
J  will  giye  thee  enough  to  pursue  thy  journey— and  so  also 
may  I  be  able  to  repay  all  thou  hast  embezzled.  0  !  Stephen— 
ben  my  beloved  boy,  who  hast  so  often  sat  in  thine  innocence 
on  my  knees,  and  whom  so  often  I  have  put  to  bed  after  thy 

SrayeiB,  has  it  indeed  come  to  this?"  And  father  and  Bon  knelt 
own  together  and  prayed  unto  their  God.  It  was  a  black  Btormy 
night,  and  Stephen  went  away  without  seeing  his  mother  or  sister. 
Be  wenl  away  but  he  never  returned.  He  made  his  escape  to 
.America,  and  died,  in  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  of  the  yellow 
fever. 

The  miserable  father  knew  not  how  to  break  the  matter  to  his 
wife  and  daughter.  They  saw  his  affliction  and  he  told  them  be 
ed  Stephen  was  a  profligate.  I  Jut  next  night  the  outer  door 
opened  Loudly,  and  two  officers  of  Justin'  entered  the  Manse.  Now. 
;i|]  concealmenl  was  at  an  end  ;  and  nexl  day  it  was  known,  ool 
only  to  the  inmates  of  the  Manse,  bul  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
h,  thai  Stephen  Gray  was  a  criminal,  and  had  lied  to  a  foreign 

Over  the  grave  of  the  eldi  I  son,  his  parents  could  Bhed  tears  of 

a  resigned  sadm      ;   bul    for  him  who  died  untended  beyond  the 

their  grief  was  bitter  and  inconsolable.    No  one  ever  uttered 

Stephen's  name,  although  there  was  not  a  house  in  all  the  parish 

where  his  cheerful  laugh  had  not  been  welc ■.     Ill  as  he  had 

behaved,  di  bom  tly  and  vilely,  affection  for  his  memory  was  in 

.-  heart     Bul  a  grave  look  or  a    igh  was  all  in  which  any  one 

could  show  this  sorrow  and  sympi  '  w:  and  the  Minister  of 
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Seatoun  understood  the  silence  of  his  parishioners,  for  his  dead  son 
had  been  a  felon — ay,  Stephen,  the  gay,  witty,  fearless,  and  affec- 
tionate Stephen,  had  been  a  felon.  He  had  written  a  letter  to  his 
father  on  his  death-bed — a  few  words— but  they  were  impressed  for 
ever  on  his  father's  soul,  and  often  did  he  repeat  them  in  his  sleep, 
as  the  tears  forced  their  way  through  his  closed  eyelids,  and  drenched 
his  heaving  breast. 

The  terror  struck  into  the  heart  of  Stephen's  sister  by  the  sudd  sn 
bursting  in  of  the  officers  of  justice  into  the  Manse,  in  some  degree 
affected  her  intellects  ;  her  memory  from  that  night  was  impaired, 
and  after  her  brother's  death  in  America  had  been  communicated  to 
her,  she  frequently  forgot  it,  and,  weeping,  implored  to  know  if  he 
had  not  lately  written  home.  "  He  must  be  dead,  or  he  would  have 
written  ; "  and  she  kept  walking  about  the  house,  from  one  room  to 
another,  repeating  these  words  with  a  wailing  voice,  and  sorely 
wringing  her  hands.  That  could  not  last  long — without  any  dis- 
ease, she  lay  down  on  her  bed,  and  never  more  rose.  She  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  her  brother  Michael — and  now  Simon  Gray 
was  childless. 

Misfortunes,  it  is  said,  come  in  clouds  ;  and  indeed  one  is  not  the 
forerunner  merely,  but  the  cause  of  another,  till  a  single  loss  appears, 
on  reflection,  to  have  been  the  source  of  utter  misery,  ruin,  and 
desolation.  Each  of  these  deaths  took  away  a  portion  of  Simon 
Gray's  fortitude  ;  but  still,  after  a  few  months,  he  had  carried  over 
his  whole  awakened  heart  upon  the  survivor.  Now  there  was  no 
one  left  for  a  parent's  love  ;  and  it  was  buried  below  the  last  slab 
that  laid  its  weight  on  his  family  burial-place.  To  be  sure,  poor 
Stephen  was  not  there— but  he  had  his  memorial  too,  beside  his 
brother  and  sister,  for  his  crimes  had  not  divided  him  from  one 
loving  heart — and  few  but  his  parents'  eyes  looked  on  the  stone  that 
bore  Ms  name  and  the  number  of  his  years. 

Under  all  these  afflictions,  Simon's  wife  seemed  to  bear  herself 
up  to  the  wonder  of  all  who  beheld  her.  She  attended  to  every- 
thing about  the  house  as  before ;  none  of  her  duties  to  the  poor  or 
rich  among  her  parishioners  were  neglected  ;  and  but  for  her,  it  was 
said  that  her  husband  must  have  sunk  under  his  sorrows.  _  But 
little  do  we  know  of  each  other's  hearts.  Simon  Gray  was  discon- 
solate— miserable — despairing;  but  his  health  did  not  suffer — and 
he  was  able  to  discharge  his  ordinary  duties  as  before,  after  a  short 
suspension.  She  who  administered  comfort  to  him,  sometimesin 
vain,  needed  it  more  even  than  himself;  for  her  grief  preyed  in- 
wardly in  the  midst  of  that  serene  resignation,  and  struck  in  upon 
her  very  heart.  Her  strength  decayed — she  drew  her  breath  with 
pain ;  and  although  no  one,  not  even  her  medical  attendants,  feared 
immediate  danger,  yet  one  day  she  was  found  dead  sitting  in  a 
bower  in  the  garden,  to  which  she  had  retired  to  avoid  the  noonday 
sun.  Death  had  come  gently  into  that  bower,  and  touched  her 
heart,  perhaps  in  a  slumber.  Her  head  was  reclining  against  the 
green  leaves,  and  the  Bible  had  not  even  fallen  out  of  her  hand. 
The  calamities  that  had  befallen  the  Minister  of  Seatoun  were  as 
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great  as  heart  or  imagination  can  conceive.  Yet  sucli  calamities 
have  been  borne  by  many  human  beings,  who  have  so  far  recovered 
from  their  shock  as  afterwards  to  enjoy  some  satisfaction  in  their 
existence.  Men  have  we  all  known,  with  cheerful  countenances, 
and  apparently  placid  minds,  whose  best  enjoyments  have  been 
sorely  cut  down  ;  and  who  at  one  time,  no  doubt,  thought  and  felt 
that  for  them,  never  more  could  there  be  one  glimpse  of  joy  upon 
the  earth.  But  necessity  is  to  many  afflicted  spirits,  although  a 
stern,  yet  a  sure  comforter.  The  heart  in  its  agonies  of  grief  is 
rebellious,  and  strives  to  break  asunder  the  fetters  of  its  fate.  But 
that  mood  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is  irrational  and  impious,  and 
the  soul  can  find  true  rest  only  in  resignation  and  submission. 
Then  mingled  motives  to  better  and  calmer  thoughts  arise.— Men 
see  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  a  temperate  sorrow— the  folly  and 
the  wickedness  of  outrageous  grief.  They  begin  to  wish  to  obey 
fli"  laws  that  ought  to  regulate  the  feelings  of  mortal  creatures. 
In  obeying  them  there  is  consolation,  and  a  lightening  of  the  sore 
burden  of  their  distress.  Then  come  blessed  thoughts  of  the  reward 
of  the  righteous  who  have  gone  to  God — remembrances  of  all 
their  beauty,  innocence  or  goodness,  while  they  sojourned  with  us 
here  ;— and  hope,  faith,  and  belief  that  we  shall  yet  meet  them  face 
to  fan',  arid  be  no  more  severed.  Thus  does  time  cure  the  wounds 
nf  tin-  heart,  just  as  it  covers  the  grave  with  verdure  and  with 
flowers.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  live  without  often  sorrowing ; 
but  neither  can  we,  if  we  would.  Borrow  always.  God  is  kinder  to 
us  than  we  are  to  ourselves,  ami  he  lifts  us  up  when,  in  blind  pas- 

.  we  would  fain  lie  grovelling  hopelessly  in  the  dust. 
So  i<  it  with  many — perhaps  with  most  men — but  it  is  not  so 
with  all.  It  was  not  so  with  him  of  whom  wc  now  speak.  The 
death  of  his  children  he  bore  with  resignation,  and  thought  of  them 
in  peace.  But  when  his  soul  turned  from  them  to  their  mother  it 
was  suddenly  disquieted  :  and  day  after  day,  week  after  vTeck,  and 
month  aft'  r  month,  was  it  drawn  with  a  more  sickening  and  dis- 

olate  passion  of  grief  to  her  grave.  An  overwhelming  tender- 
ness for  ever  drowned  his  soul — haunted  was  he  for  ever  by  her 
image,  dressed  as  he  had  never  seen  her  but  as  he  knew  she  now 
was  dri  jed  in  a  hroud.  The  silence  of  his  room— of  the  whole 
house  of  the  garden-  the  glebe  and  all  the  fields  around,  was 
insupportable:  he  prayed  to  forget  her;  and  then,  with  a  gush  of 
.  he  piayed  that  lie  might  neve]-  cease  for  one  moment  to 
think  of  her  while  he  lived.      Why,  some  one  might  have  asked,  was 

'his  i., an  so  distressed,  so  distracted,  so  infatuated  in  his  grief? 

Who  was  she  that  had  heen  taken  from  him  i.     Did  all  the  beauty 

of  the  skies,  all  the  'jladne:-s  of  the  earth,  all  affection,  love, joy,  and 

thought  centre  butin  her  alone  1  Ead  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his 
bounty  to  this  being  whom  he  ;;ill  supported,  been  utterly  extin 

bed  when  the  eves  of  her  whom  he  loved  were   closed  in  death  ! 
Who  and  what  may  -he  have  been,  that  mu.-t  thus  madly  and  hope- 
s' be  fur  ever  di  plored  ' 

To    an    indifferent     heart,    these    question     COUld    not   have    been 
VOL.    XI.  I 
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satisfactorily  answered.  She  who  had  died,  and  who  was  thus 
ceaselessly  bewailed,  was  but  one  of  many  many,  most  worthy  when 
known  to  be  beloved,  but  who,  undistinguishedamongst  their  fellow- 
i  Features,  live,  and  die,  and  go  to  heaven.  Simon  Gray  had  married 
her  when  they  were  both  young,  both  humble,  as  indeed  they 
always  had  been,  and  both  poor.  She  brought  to  him  pure  affection, 
a  heart  full  of  tenderness  and  pity,  a  disposition  as  sweet  as  ever 
tinged  a  woman's  cheek  with  smiles,  cheerfulness  never  obscured, 
simple  thoughts  reconciled  in  joy  to  a  simple  life,  and  a  faith  in 
religion  as  perfect  as  in  the  light  of  the  outer  day.  In  her  quiet  and 
narrow  neighbourhood  she  was  thought  not  without  her  beauty ; 
and  whatever  that  might  have  been,  it  sufficed  to  delight  the  heart 
and  soul  of  Simon  Gray,  when  she  became  his  bride.  For  twenty 
years  never  had  they  been  a  whole  day  apart.  No  change  had  ever 
taken  place  in  their  affection,  but  such  change  as  nature  graciously 
brings  when  new  loves  and  new  duties  arise  to  bless  the  wedded 
life.  Simon  Gray  never  thought  of  comparing  his  wife  with  others. 
In  herself  she  was  a  bliss  to  him.  God  gave  her  to  him,  and  perhaps 
he  thought  in  his  soul  that  he  might  be  resigned  were  God  to  take 
her  away.  Such  was  the  spirit  that  breathed  over  his  constant 
thoughts,  and  actions,  and  discourses  ;  and  in  him  it  was  unaffected 
and  sincere.  But  who  knows  his  own  soul  ]  God  did  take  her 
away,  and  then  it  was  known  to  him  how  ungrateful  and  how 
miserably  weak  was  his  heart — how  charged,  haunted,  and  torn 
with  vain  passion  and  lamentation,  with  outcries  of  grief  that  have 
no  comfort,  with  recklessness  and  despair. 

He  seemed  now  to  be  without  any  object  in  this  world.  His 
very  zeal  in  the  cause  he  sincerely  loved  was  deadened — and  he 
often  durst  not  say  the  things  he  ought  when  preaching  of  the 
loving-kindness  of  his  God.  The  seat  below  the  pulpit,  and  close 
to  it,  where  for  so  many  years  he  had  seen  the  composed  and 
attentive  faces  of  his  beloved  wife  and  children,  was  now  often 
empty — or  people  in  it  he  cared  not  for — indeed,  he  cared  less  and 
less  every  Sabbath  for  the  congregation  he  had  long  so  truly  loved  ; 
and  the  bell  that  formerly  sent  a  calm  joy  into  his  heart,  ringing 
through  the  leafy  shelter  of  the  summer  trees,  or  tinkling  in  the 
clear  wintry  sky,  now  gave  pangs  of  grief,  or  its  sound  was  heard 
with  indifference  and  apathy.  He  was,  in  many  things,  uncon- 
sciously a  changed  man  indeed,— and  in  some  where  he  perceived 
and  felt  the  change,  with  unavailing  self-upbraiding  and  with  fear 
and  trembling  before  his  Creator  and  Redeemer.  This  sore  and  sad 
alteration  in  their  Minister  was  observed  with  grief  and  compassion 
by  all  his  parishioners.  But  what  could  they  do  for  him  1  They 
must  not  obtrude  themselves  too  often  on  the  privacy,  the  sanctity 
of  sorrow  ;  but  he  was  remembered  in  their  prayers,  and  many  an 
eye  wept,  and  many  a  voice  faltered,  when  by  the  cottage  firesides 
they  talked  of  their  poor  Minister's  afflictions,  and  the  woeful 
change  that  had  been  wrought  in  so  short  a  tim?  within  that 
Manse  which  had  so  long  stood  like  the  abode  of  an  almost  perfect 
blessedness. 
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A  rueful  change  was  indeed  beginning  to  take  place  in  the  state 
of  Simon  Gray's  soul,  of  -which  no  one  out  of  the  Manse  coidd  have 
had  any  suspicion,  and  which  for  a  while  was  not  suspected  even  by 
his  own  attached  and  faithful  servants.  "Without  comfort  under  the 
perpetual  power  of  despondency  and  depression,  hopeless,  and  not 
wishing  for  hope,  afraid  at  last  of  the  uncompanioned  silence  of  his 
solitary  hearth,  and  with  a  mind  certainly  weakened  in  some  degree 
by  that  fever  of  grief,  Simon  Gray  dimly  turned  his  thoughts  to 
some  means  of  alleviating  his  miseries,  be  they  what  they  might,  and 
he  began  to  seek  sleep  during  the  night  from  the  influence  of 
dangerous  drugs.  These  often  gave  him  nights  unhaunted  by  those 
beloved  spectres  whose  visits  were  unsupportable  to  his  soul.  They 
occasioned  even  thoughts  and  fancies  alien  and  remote  from  what 
he  so  loved  and  feared  ;  and  now  and  then  touched  his  disconsolate 
spirit  with  something  like  a  gleam  of  transitory  gladness.  One 
moment  to  be  happy,  was  something  that  his  weakened  mind  con- 
ceived to  be  a  gain.  Afraid  and  terrified  with  his  own  thoughts, 
great  relief  was  it  to  be  placed,  even  for  the  shortest  time,  out  of 
their  tormenting  power.  The  sentence  of  death  was  then,  as  it 
were,  remitted — or,  at  least,  a  respite  granted,  or  the  hope  of  a 
respite.  And  when  his  fire  was  out— the  Manse  dark  and  silent, 
and  the  phantoms  about  to  return,  he  flew  to  this  medicine  in  an 
agony,  and  night  after  night,  till  at  last  it  followed  regularly  the 
unhappy  man's  prayers  ;  and  Simon  Gray,  so  that  his  loss  might  be 
buried  in  oblivion,  resigned  himself  into  that  visionary  or  insensible 
sleep. 

No  doubt  his  mental  sufferings  were  often  thus  relieved ;  but  the 
nun  of  his  misery  was  increased.  Horrid  fantasies  sometimes 
tiled  him  his  health  suffered— a  deep  remorse  was  added  to  his 
other  agonies— the  shame,  the  perturbation  of  despicable  vice,  and 
the  appalling  conviction  brought  in  flashes  upon  his  understanding, 
that  it  too  was  weakened,  and  that  his  life  might  terminate  in  im- 
becility or  madness. 

He  had  now  several  separate  states  of  existence,  that  came  by 
degrees  into  ghastly  union.  One  was  his  own  natural,  widowed, 
childless,  forlorn,  uncompanioned,  and  desolate  condition— without 
one  glimpse  of  comfort,  and  unendurable  altogether  to  his  cold  and 
sickened  heart.  From  that  he  flew,  in  desperation,  into  a  world  of 
visions.  Tien  the  dead  seemed  reanimated-— the  silent  burst  into 
Bong  and  sunshine  streamed,  as  of  yore,  through  the  low  windows 
<>fth  :  ■,  and  fragrance  from  the  clambering  honeysuckle  filled 
'•very  room    The  frenzied  man  forgo!  his  doom,  and  whenever  a 

>\nn,-  opened,  he  looked  to  Seehis  wifcand  children.  The  potent 
drugs  then    blessed   his  brain  ;  and    his  countenance  beamed   with 

Bmilessad  to  behold,  born  of  that  lamentable  delusion.  Bui  erelong 
this  spell  began  to  dissolve.  Then  came  horrid  hints  of  the  truth. 
One  corpse  after  another  lay  before  him  —he  Ieqot  fchem,  and  went, 
up  to  close  their  eyes  then  a  sense  of  his  own  pitiable  prostration 
of  mind  came  over  him  :  and  still  unable  to  Know  certainly  whether 
he  was  or  was  not   a  childless  widower,  he  wonld  blTJ   I   OUi  into  a 
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long  hysterical  laugh,  strike  his  burning  forehead,  and  then  fling 
himself  down  on  bed  or  floor,  to  him  alike,  or  sit  in  his  lonely  room, 
in  utter  stupefaction,  and  with  cheeks  bathed  in  tears.  The  servants 
would  come  in,  and  look  upon  him  in  pity,  and  then  go  their  ways, 
without  uttering  a  word. 

The  whole  manners  and  appearance  of  the  Minister  of  Seatoun 
were  now  visibly  changed  to  the  most  careless  eye.  His  sedate  and 
gentle  demeanour  was  converted  into  a  hurried  and  distracted 
wi Idness.  Sometimes  he  was  observed  in  black  melancholy  and 
despair— and  then  again  in  a  sort  of  aimless  and  unbecoming  glee. 
His  dress  was  not  the  same  —his  countenance  had  the  wrinkles  but 
not  the  paleness  of  grief— his  hand  trembled,  and  his  voice  sounded 
not  like  the  voice  of  the  same  man.  A  miserable  rumour  spread 
over  the  parish.  The  austere  expressed  dissatisfaction — the  gentle 
pitied— the  thoughtless  smiled ; — but  all  confessed  that  such  a 
change  had  never  been  known  before  as  that  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  Minister  of  Seatoun— and  that,  alas !  his  life  was  likely  to 
end  in  disgrace  as  well  as  sorrow.  His  degradation  could  not  be 
concealed.  Simon  Gray,  the  simple,  the  temperate,  the  pious,  and 
the  just,  Avas  now  a  winebibber  and  a  drunkard. 

The  Manse  now  stood  as  if  under  ban  of  excommunication.  All 
the  gravel  walks,  once  so  neat,  were  overgrown  with  weeds ;  the 
hedges  were  unpruned ;  cattle  browsed  often  in  the  garden  ;  and  dust 
and  cobwebs  stained  and  darkened  every  window.  Instead  of  the 
respectable  farmers  of  the  parish,  the  elders,  or  some  of  the  few 
neighbouring  gentry,  being  seen  entering  or  leaving  the  Manse,  none 
but  men  of  doubtful  reputation,  or  bad,  opened  the  gate— strangers 
of  mean  appearance,  and  skulking  demeanour,  haunted  it,  and  lingered 
about  at  twilight— and  not  unfrequently  the  noise,  clamour,  and 
quarrelling  of  drunken  revelry  startled 'the  passer-by  from  bounds 
wherein,  at  such  hours,  formerly  all  had  been  silent,  except,  perhaps, 
the  sweet  souud  of  the  evening  psalm. 

It  was  not  possible  that  all  respect  could  easily  or  soon  be  with- 
drawn from  a  man  once  so  universally  and  so  deservedly  honoured. 
His  vice  proceeded  from  the  weakness  of  his  heart,  that  had  lived 
too  much  on  its  own  love  and  on  its  own  happiness,  and  when  these 
stays  were  removed  fell  down  into  this  humiliation.  Many  excuses 
—many  palliations— many  denials  were  framed  for  him,  and  there 
was  often  silence  at  his  name.  After  almost  all  respectwas  gone, 
affection  remained  nearly  as  strong  as  before  ;  for  that  Simon  Gray 
had  been  a  good  man  none  denied ;  and  now,  too,  were  joined  to  the 
affection  for  him  a  profound  pity  and  pure  compassion.  "  Was  he  not 
a  widower  1  Was  he  not  childless  1  Surely  few  had  been  tried  as  he 
had  been  tried— and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  poor  man's  grief  had 
affected  his  brain.  The  minister  is  not  in  his  right  mind— but  we 
trust  in  God  that  he  may  get  better."  Such  were  the  words  of  many, 
and  the  wishes  of  all.  For  he  had  no  enemies — and  he  had  for 
nearly  twenty  years  been  a  friend  to  them  all,  both  in  things  tem- 
poral and  things  eternal. 
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But  the  hour  of  his  ruin  was  fast  approaching.  Perhaps  the  miser- 
able man  knew  that  he  was  lost.  Perhaps  he  took  an  insane  pleasure 
in  looking  forward  to  his  utter  destruction.  He  was  now  the  abject 
slave  of  his  vice— whatever  passed  within  his  troubled  and  often 
clouded  mind,  he  seemed  often  to  have  no  shame  now — no  desire  of 
concealment,  but  was  seen  in  the  open  daylight,  in  presence  of  old 
age  that  mourned,  and  childhood  that  could  only  wonder,  a  rueful 
spectacle  of  degradation,  laughing  or  perhaps  weeping,  with  his 
senses  drowned  or  inflamed,  ignorant  of  himself  and  of  his  profession, 
and  seemingly  forgetful  even  of  the  name  of  his  parish,  and  of  the 
house  in  whose  quiet  secrecy  he  had  passed  so  many  years  of  temper- 
ance, happiness,  and  virtue. 

A  melancholy  confusion  Was  now  in  all  his  mind.  Subjects  once 
familiar  to  him  were  now  almost  forgotten  ;  truths  once  clear  to  him 
as  sunshine  were  now  no  more  known  ;  the  great  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  he  had  so  long  taught  with  simplicity  and  fervour, 
became  to  his  weakened  and  darkened  understanding  words  without 
meaning ;  even  the  awful  events  of  his  Saviour's  life  from  the  hour 
when  he  was  laid  in  the  manger  till  he  died  on  the  cross,  were  at 
times  dimly  recognised,  for  all  now  was  glimmering  and  ghastly  in 
I  be  world  of  his  memory.  One  night  he  was  seen  sitting  beside  the 
graves  of  his  wife  and  children.    The  infatuated  man  fixed  on  them 

glazed  and  wild  eyes,  and  muttered  unintelligible  lamentations 
and  blessings.  Most  sad — most  shocking — most  terrible,  was  it  to 
behold  BUcE  a  man  in  such  a  place,  in  such  pitiable  degradation. 

one  year  had  not  yet  elapsed  since  Simon  Gray  had  been  leading 
a  life  of  innocent  simplicity,  a  perfect  model  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
simple  and  austere  minister  of  a  simple  and  austere  church.  There 
be  was  seen  by  a  tew,  now  wringing  his  hands,  now  patting  the 
tombstone  on  Ids  wile's  grave,  now  kneeling  down,  now  kissing  it, 
now  Lifting  up  his  convulsed  face  to  Heaven,  alternately  yielding  to 
a  wailing  tenderness,  and  a  shuddering  horror, — forgetful  now  of 
every  thing  but  the  dim  confusion  of  all  those  deaths  and  his  own 

ries,  and  now  seemingly  assailed  with  a  dreadful  consciousness 
of  his  miserable  degradation,  till,  with  a  horrid  groan,  long,  low,  and 
deep,  of  mortal  grief,  he  rose  up  from  the  ground,  gazed  ghastly 

round  all   over  the  tomb-tones  with  a  bewildered  eye,  glared   upon 

the  little  kirk  and  its  spire  now  bright  with  the  light  of  the  setting 

1  in,  and  then,  like  a  wandering  and  punished  ghost,  disappeared 

into  the  shady  and  neglected  garden  of  the  Manse. 

Enslaved  as  Simon  Gray  now  was  to  his  vice,  or  Indeed,  disease, 

uch  was  the  solemn  and  awful  power  over  his  mind  which  the 

Sabbath  day  pos&essed,  that    he  had    never  once   polluted  or  violated 
inctity.      In   eases  of  furious  insanity,  it    has  been    known    thai 

patients  whose  lives  had  been  religious  have  fell  the  influence  of 
strong  habitual  association,  and  kepi  a  wild  Sabbath  even  in  their 

cells.       With    the    Mmiter   of  SeatOUU    this   mysterious    force    had 

hitherto  imposed  a  saving  restraint.     Bis  congregation  was  Badly 
thinned,  but  .till  be  performed  divine  service;  and  no  one  al  least 
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could  say  that  they  had  ever  seen  the  wretched  man  under  the 
dominion  of  the  sin  that  so  easily  beset  him,  in  the  pulpit.  But  that 
hour  now  came  ;  and  he  was  ruined  past  all  earthly  redemption. 

Next  day  the  Elders  went  to  the  Manse.  His  servants  made  no 
opposition  to  their  entrance,  nor  did  they  deny  that  their  minister 
was  at  home.  They  had  not,  indeed,  seen  him  since  the  evening 
before ;  but  they  had  heard  his  footsteps  and  his  voice,  and  knew 
that  he  was  not  dead.  So  the  Elders  walked  upstairs,  to  his  room, 
and  found  him  sitting  near  the  window,  looking  out  upon  the  church- 
yard, through  and  below  the  rich  flowery  foliage  of  the  horse-chestnuts 
and  sycamores  that  shadowed  both  Manse  and  Kirk.  He  was  fully 
awakened  to  the  horrors  of  his  situation,  and  for  a  while  spoke  not 
a  word.  "  Come  down  with  me  into  the' parlour,"  he  said  ;  and  they 
did  so.  They  all  sat  down  and  there  was  yet  silence.  They  feared 
to  turn  their  eyes  upon  him,  as  he  stood  by  himself  in  the  midst  of 
them — pallid,  ghastly,  shuddering — the  big  burning  tears  of  guilt, 
and  shame,  and  despair,  falling  down  upon  the  floor.  "  Lost  am  I 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next !  I  have  disgraced  the  order  to  which 
I  belong— I  have  polluted  the  church— I  have  insulted  the  God  who 
made  me,  and  the  Saviour  who  redeemed  me  !  Oh  !  never  was  there 
a  sinner  like  unto  me  !"  He  dashed  himself  down  on  the  floor— and 
beseeched  that  no  one  would  lift  him  up.  "  Let  me  hear  your  voices, 
while  I  hide  my  face.  What  have  you  to  say  unto  your  wretched 
minister'?  Say  it  quickly— and  then  leave  me  lying  on  the  floor. 
Lift  me  not  up  !" 

His  body  lay  there,  in  this  prostration  of  the  spirit,  before  men 
who  had  all  known  him,  loved  him,  respected  him,  venerated  him, 
not  more  than  one  year  ago.  Much  of  that  was  for  ever  gone  now ; 
but  much  remained  unextinguishable  in  their  hearts.  Some  of  them 
were  austere,  and  even  stern  men,  of  his  own  age,  or  older  than  he  ; 
but  there  are  times  and  occasions  when  the  sternest  become  the  most 
compassionate.  So  was  it  now.  They  had  come  not  to  upbraid  or 
revile — not  even  to  rebuke.  They  brought  with  them  sorrow  and 
tribulation,  and  even  anguish  in  their  souls.  For  they  knew  that 
his  ministry  was  at  an  end  ;  that  Simon  Gray  was  now  nothing  unto 
them  but  a  fallen  and  frail  being,  whose  miseries  they,  themselves 
fallen  and  frail  too,  were  by  nature  called  upon  to  pity — and  they 
wished,  if  possible,  to  give  comfort  and  advice,  and  to  speak  with 
him  of  his  future  life.  Why  should  they  be  stern  or  cruel  to  this 
man  ?  They  had  sat  often  and  often  at  his  simple  board  when  his 
wife  and  family  graced  and  blessed  it ; — he,  too,  had  often  and  often 
familiarly  and  brotherly  sat  in  all  their  houses,  humble,  but  scarcely 
more  humble  than  his  own — he  had  joined  some  of  them  in  wedlock 
— baptized  their  children— remembered  them  in  his  public  prayers 
when  any  of  them  had  been  threatened  with  death — he  had  prayed, 
too,  by  their  bedsides  in  their  own  houses — he  had  given  them 
worldly  counsel — and  assisted  them  in  their  worldly  trials — and  was 
all  this  to  be  forgotten  now  1  And  were  they  to  harden  their  hearts 
against  him  ?  Or,  were  not  all  these  things  to  be  remembered  with 
a  grateful  distinctness ;  and  to  soften  their  hearts ;  and  even  to 
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bedew  their  faces  with  tears  ;  and  to  fill  their  whole  souls  with  pity, 
sorrow,  affection,  and  the  sadness  of  brotherly  love  towards  him  who, 
so  good  in  many  tilings,  had,  at  last,  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting  ?  They  all  felt  alike  now,  however  different  their 
dispositions  and  characters.  They  did  not  long  suffer  him  to  lie  on 
the  floor — they  lifted  him  up— tried  to  comfort  him — wept  along 
with  him — and  when  the  miserable  man  implored  one  of  the  number 
to  offer  a  prayer  for  him,  they  all  solemnly  knelt  down,  and  hoped 
that  God,  who  was  now  called  upon  to  forgive  his  sins,  would  extend 
his  mercy  to  all  the  fellow-sinners  who  were  then  together  upon 
their  knees. 

Simon  Gray  was  no  more  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  he  left  the  parish.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  he  was  dead 
— that  shame  and  remorse,  and  the  disease  that  clung  close  to  his 
soul,  had  killed  him  at  last.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  hour  was  not 
yet  come,  and  his  death  was  destined  to  be  of  a  different  kind  indeed. 

The  unfortunate  man  had  a  brother  who,  for  many  years,  had 
lived  on  a  great  sheep-farm  in  Strathglass,  a  wild  district  of  the 
Northern  Highlands.  He  had  always  stood  high  in  the  esteem  and 
love  of  this  uneducated,  but  intelligent  farmer — he  had  visited  him 
occasionally  with  his  wife  and  children  for  a  few  days,  and  had  re- 
ceived  similar  visits  in  return.  This  good  and  worthy  man  had 
grieved  for  Simon's  bereavement,  and  his  subsequent  frailties ;  and 
now  he  opened  the  door  of  his  house,  and  of  his  heart,  to  his  degraded, 
and  remorseful,  and  repentant  brother.  His  own  wife,  his  sons,  and 
brie  daughters,  needed  not  to  be  told  to  treat  wit  h  tenderness,  respect, 
and  pity,  the  most  unfortunate  man;  and,  on  the  evening  when  he 
came  to  their  house,  they  received  him  with  the  most  affectionate 
warmth,  and  seemed,  by  the  cheerfulness  of  their  manners,  not  eveu 
to  know  of  the  miserable  predicament  in  which  he  stood.  Happy 
were  all  the  young  people  to  see  their  uncle  in  the  Highlands, 
although  at  first  they  felt  sad  and  almost  surprised  to  observe  that 
In'  was  dressed  just  like  their  father,  in  such  clothes  as  become,  on 
decent  occasions,  a  hard-working  labouring  man,  a  little  raised  above 
the  wants  of  the  world. 

Even  before  the  heart  of  poor  Simon  Gray  had  time  to  be  touched, 
or,  at  hast,  great  ly  revived,  by  the  unrestrained  kindness  of  all  those 
worthy  people,  the  very  change  of  scenery  had  no  inconsiderable 
effect  ia  Bhrouding  in  oblivion  much  of  his  past  misery.  Here,  in 
this  glen,  far,  far  away  from  all  who  had  \\  i1  nessed  his  vices 

and  his  degradation,  lie  fell  relieved  from  a  load  of  shame  thai  had 

bowed  him  to  the  earth.  Many  long  miles  of  moor  many  great 
mountain-      many  wide  straths  and  glens     many  imineii  e  lakes — 

and  a  thousand  roaring  streams  and  floods,  were  now  between  him 
and  the  manse  of  Seatoun    the  kirk,  where  be  had  been  so  miserably 

<  sposed  and  the  air  of  Ins  parish,  that  lay  like  a  load  on  his  eyes 
when  they  had  dared  to  lift  themselves  up  to  the  sunshine.  Many 
enormous  belts  and  girdles  of  rod   separated   him  from  all   these  ; 

he  fell  safe  in  his  solitude  from  the  power  of  excsommunication  ; 

and   there  was  none  to  upbraid  h'ln  with  their  Haek  silent,  countc- 
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nances,  as  he  walked  by  himself  along  the  heathery  shores  of  a  High- 
land loch,  or  plunged  into  a  dark  pine-forest,  or  lay  upon  the  breast 
of  some  enormous  mountain,  or  sat  by  the  roar  of  some  foaming 
cataract.  And  when  he  went  into  a  lonely  shieling,  or  a  smoky 
hut,  all  the  dwellers  there  were  unknown  to  him — and,  blessed  be 
God,  he  was  unknown  to  them; — their  dress,  their  gaze,  their  lan- 
guage, their  proffered  food  and  refreshment,  were  all  new — they  bore 
no  resemblance  to  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  his  former  life. 
That  former  life  was  like  a  far  off,  faint,  and  indistinct  dream.  But 
the  mountain— the  forest — the  glen— the  cataract— the  loch— the 
rocks— the  huts — the  deer— the  eagles — the  wild  Gaelic  dresses — 
and  that  wilder  speech— all  were  real — they  constituted  the  being 
of  his  life  now  ;  and,  as  the  roar  of  the  wind  came  down  the  glens, 
it  swept  away  the  remembrance  of  his  sins  and  his  sorrows. 

But  a  stronger,  at  least  a  more  permanent  power  was  in  his 
brother's  house,  and  it  was  that  from  which  his  recovery  or  restora- 
tion was  idtimately  to  proceed. 

The  sudden  desolation  of  his  heart,  that  in  so  brief  a  period  had 
been  robbed  of  all  it  held  dear,  had  converted  Simon  Gray  from 
temperance  almost  austere,  into  a  most  pitiable  state  of  vicious  in- 
dulgence ;  and  his  sudden  restoration  now  to  domestic  comfort  and 
objects  of  interest  to  a  good  man's  human  feelings,  began  to  work 
almost  as  wonderful  a  conversion  from  that  wretched  habit  to  his 
former  virtue.  New  eyes  were  upon  him  —  new  hearts  opened 
towards  him— new  voices  addressed  him  with  kindness— new  objects 
were  presented  to  his  mind.  The  dull,  dreary,  silent,  forsaken,  and 
haunted  Manse,  where  every  room  swarmed  with  unendurable 
thoughts,  was  exchanged  for  an  abode  entirely  free  from  all  recollec- 
tion ■;  and  associations,  either  too  affecting  or  too  afflicting.  The 
simple  gladness  that  reigned  in  his  brother's  house  stole  insensibly 
into  lus  soul,  reviving  and  renovating  it  with  feelings  long  unknown. 
There  was  no  violent  or  extravagant  joy  in  which  he  could  not  par- 
take, and  that  might  form  a  distressing  and  galling  contrast  with 
his  own  grief.  A  homely  happiness  was  in  the  house,  in  every 
room,  and  about  every  person,  and  he  felt  himself  assimilated,  with- 
out effort  of  his  own,  in  some  measure  to  the  cheerful,  blameless, 
and  industrious  beings  with  whom  it  was  now  his  lot  to  associate. 
He  had  thought  himself  lost,  but  he  felt  that  yet  might  he  be  saved  ; 
he  had  thought  himself  excommunicated  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
virtuous,  but  he  felt  himself  treated,  not  only  with  affection,  but  re- 
spect, by  his  excellent  brother,  all  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  the 
servants  of  l  he  house.  His  soul  hoped  that  its  degradation  was  not 
utter  and  irretrievable.  Human  beings,  he  began  to  see,  could  still 
love,  still  respect,  even  while  they  pitied  him  ;  and  this  feeling  of 
being  not  an  outcast  from  his  kind,  encouraged  him  humbly  to  lift 
his  eyes  up  to  God,  and  less  ruefully,  and  not  with  such  bitter  agony, 
to  prostrate  himself  in  prayer. 

He  thus  found  himself'  lifted  out  of  the  den  of  perdition  ;  and- 
escaped  into  the  clear  unhaunted  light,  he  felt  unspeakable  horror 
at  the  thought  of  voluntarily  Hinging  himself  back  again  among 
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these  dreadful  agonies.  His  brother  rejoiced  to  behold  the  change, 
so  unexpectedly  sudden,  in  all  his  habits  ;  and,  when  they  went  out 
together  in  the  evenings  to  walk  among  the  glens,  that  simple  man 
laid  open  to  Simon  all  his  heart — spoke  to  him  of  all  his  affairs — 
r  inested  his  advice — and  behaved  towards  him  with  such  entire 
and  siucere  respect  and  affection,  that  the  fallen  man  felt  entitled 
again  to  hold  up  his  head,  and  even  enjoyed  hours  of  internal  peace 
and  satisfaction,  which  at  first  he  was  afraid  to  suffer,  lest  they 
might  be  the  offspring  of  apathy  or  delusion.  But  day  after  day 
they  more  frequently  returned  and  more  lastingly  remained  ;  and 
then  Simon  Gray  believed  that  God  was,  indeed,  accepting  his 
repentance,  and  that  his  soul  might  yet  not  be  utterly  lost. 

Simon  Gray  went  out  with  the  servants  to  their  work,  himself  a 

mt.     He  worked  for  his  brother  and  his  children,  and  while  his 

body  was  bent  and  his  hands  were  busy,  his  heart  was  at  rest.     The 

could  not  take  direful  possession  of  him  when  labouring  in  the 

fields,  or  in  the  garden,  or  in  the  barn,  or  searching  for  the  sheep  in 

snow  or  tempest,  with  his  brother  or  his  nephews.    The  pure  fresh 

air  blew  around  his  temples — the  pure  fresh  water  was  his  drink — 

toil  brought  hunger  which  the  simple  meal  appeased — and  for  every 

!   that  his  brother  blessed,  did  he  himself  reverently  return 

thinks  to  God.     So  was  it  settled  between  them  :  and  Simon  Gray, 

"ii  Buch  occasions,  in  fervid  eloquence,  expressed  his  heart.    He  rose 

with  the  light  or  the  lark — all  his  toils  were  stated — all  his  hours 

of  rest ;  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  even  like  one  who,  from  his 

boyhood,  had  been  a  shepherd  or  a  tiller  of  the  earth. 

In  thishuniblc,  laborious,  and,  it  may  be  said,  hap]  iy  life,  years  passed 
id,  which  was  now  getting  white.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
once  mo  on  Gray  was  as  temperate  as  a  hermit.    He  knew — he 

pented  all  hisformorshanuTul  transgressions.  But 
now  they  were  to  him  only  as  a  troubled  dream.  Now,  too,  could  he 
bear  to  think  OE  all  his  former  life,  before  he  was  tried  and  fell — of 
his  beloved  Susanna,  and  the  children  sleeping  by  her  side  in  Seatoun 
churchyard— and  of  that  dear,  but  guilty  boy,  who  died  in  a  foreign 
land.  In  his  solitary  labours  in  the  field,  or  on  his  chaff-bed,  his 
mind,  and  his  heart,  and  his  soul  were  often  in  the  happy  Manse  of 
former  years.  Be  walked  iii  the  garden,  and  down  the  bum-side, 
through  the  birch  wood,  and  by  the  little  waterfall,  with  his  wife, 

and  hoys  and  girl  ami  thru  could  he  bear  to  think  of  the  many 
many  Sabbaths  he  had  officiated  in  his  own  kirk,  on  all  the  bap- 
1  othei  greater  Sacrament,  administered,  on  beautiful 
weather,  in  the  open  air,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  that  wide- 
armed  Bycamore.  Calmly,  now,  and  with  an  untroubled  spirit,  did 
he  think  on  all  these  thing  ;  for  he  was  reconciled  to  his  present 
lot,  which  he  knew  must  never  be  changed,  and  to  his  humbled 
i  came  soothingly  and  sweet  all  the  voices  of  the  dead,  and  all 
the  shadows  of  the  past.  Ee  knew  uowtheweakni  ol  Ins  own 
soul  Remorse  and  penitence  had  brought  up  all  its  secrets  before 
1  nn  ;  and  in  resignation  and  contentment,  morning  and  evening,  did 
he  for  all  bis  gray  iou   merci    praise  God 
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Simon  had  taught  his  brother's  children,  and  they  all  loved  him 
as  their  very  father.  Some  of  their  faces  were  like  the  faces  of  their 
dead  cousins — and  some  of  them  bore  the  very  same  voices.  So 
seemed  it  that  his  very  children  were  restored  to  him — the  power  of 
the  grave  was  weakened  over  his  heart — and  though  he  sometimes 
felt,  and  said  himself,  that  the  living,  though  like  the  dead,  were  not 
his  own  blessed  creatures,  yet  he  gave  them  up  all  of  a  father's  heart 
that  was  not  buried  in  those  graves  which  had  so  quickly,  one  after 
the  other,  employed  the  old  sexton's  spade.  And  often,  no  doubt, 
when  his  heart  was  perfectly  calm  and  happy,  did  he  love  his 
brother's  children  even  as  he  had  loved  his  own. 

Many  years  thus  passed  away,  and  with  them  almost  all  tra- 
dition, in  this  part  of  the  country,  of  Simon's  degradation  from  the 
clerical  order.  It  had  faded  in  simple  hearts  occupied  with  their 
own  feelings ;  and  when  he  was  in  company  with  others  at  church 
or  market,  not  even  those  who  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
case  could  be  said  to  remember  them — they  saw  before  them  only  a 
plain,  simple,  grave,  and  contented  person  like  themselves,  in  a 
humble  walk  of  life.  Simon's  own  mind  had  been  long  subdued  to 
his  lot.  He  felt  himself  to  be  what  he  appeared  ;  and  he  was  dis- 
tinguishable from  his  brother,  whom  in  aspect  and  figure  he  greatly 
resembled,  only  by  an  air  of  superior  intelligence  and  cultivation. 
His  hands  were,  like  his  brother's,  hardened  by  the  implements  of 
labour — his  face  was  as  embrowned  by  the  sun — and  his  dress,  on 
week-day  and  Sabbath,  alike  plain,  and  in  all  respects  that  of  a 
respectable  tenant.  It  seemed  now  that  he  was  likely  to  terminate  his 
blameless  life  in  peace. 

His  brother  was  now  obliged  to  go  to  the  Lowlands  on  the  affairs 
of  his  farm,  and  so  many  years  having  elapsed  since  Simon's  degrada- 
tion, he  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  revisit,  once  before  he  died,  the 
neighbourhood  at  least  of  his  dear  parish  once  his  own,  if  not  the 
dear  parish  itself.  Many  must  have  now  forgotten  him  ;  and  indeed 
ten  years,  at  his  period  of  life,  and  all  his  severe  miseries,  had  done 
the  work  of  twenty — so  although  but  sixty  years  of  age,  he  seemed 
at  least  a  man  of  threescore  and  ten.  Accordingly,  he  accompanied 
his  brother  to  the  Lowlands— once  more  walked  about  the  streets 
and  squares  of  the  city,  where  so  many  changes  had  taken  place  that 
he  scarcely  knew  his  way,  and  where  the  very  population  itself 
seemed  entirely  changed.  He  felt  comforted  that  no  eye  rested 
upon  him  ;  and  next  day — a  fine  clear  bright  frost,  and  the  ground 
covered  with  snow — he  went  with  his  brother  to  a  village  distant 
about  ten  miles  only  from  his  own  Manse  of  Seatoun.  But  a  river 
and  two  ranges  of  hills  lay  between — so  there  was  little  danger  of  his 
meeting  any  one  who  would  recognise  him  to  have  been  the  minister 
of  that  parish.  Simon  was  happy,  but  thoughtful,  and  his  nearness 
to  the  place  of  his  former  life  did  not,  he  thought,  affect  him  so  pow- 
erfully, at  least  not  so  overwhelmingly,  as  he  had  expected.  A  party 
of  farmers  from  different  districts  dined  together,  and  after  dinner 
one  of  them,  whose  treatment  of  Simon,  though  not  absolutely  in- 
sulting, had  been  rude  and  boisterous  all  day,  began  to  indulge  in 
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rery  brutal  talk,  and  to  swallow  liquor  with  an  evident  design  to 
produce  intoxication.  Simon  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  conversa- 
tion with  this  person,  but  on  one  occasion  could  not  avoid  gently 
remonstrating  with  him  on  his  grossness.  He  also  kindly  dissuaded 
him  from  drinking  too  much,  a  sin  of  which,  from  bitter  experience, 
he  had  known  the  miserable  effects,  and  of  which  he  had  in  many 
others  wrought  the  cure.  But  his  remonstrance  enraged  the  young 
farmer,  who,  it  seems,  came  from  the  parish  of  Seatoun,  and  knew 
Simon's  whole  history.  He  burst  out  into  the  most  ferocious  invec- 
tives against  his  reprover,  and  soon  showed  that  he  was  but  too 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  deplorable  and  degrading  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  In  the  coarsest  terms  he  informed  the  whole 
company  who  they  had  got  amongst  them  ;  directed  their  attention 
to  the  solemn  hypocrisy  of  his  countenance  ;  assured  them  that  his 
incontinence  had  not  been  confined  to  drinking  ;  and  that  even  in  the 
Highlands,  the  old  sinner  had  corrupted  the  menials  in  his  brother's 
house,  and  was  the  reproach  of  all  Lowlanders  that  visitedStrathglass. 

This  sudden,  unprovoked,  and  unexpected  brutality  annihilated 
Simon's  long-gathered  fortitude.  The  shocking,  coarse,  and  unfeel- 
ing words  were  not  all  false — and  they  brought  upon  his  troubled 
and  sickening  heart  not  the  remembrance  of  his  woeful  trangression, 
but  it  may  be  said  its  very  presence.  Ten  years  of  penitence,  and 
peace,  and  virtue,  and  credit,  were  at  once  destroyed, — to  him  they 
were  as  nothing, — and  he  was  once  more  Simon  Gray  the  sinner, 
the  drunkard,  tin-  disgraced,  the  degraded,  the  madman.  He  looked 
around  him,  ami  it  seemed  as  if  ;ill  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with 
pity,  or  contempt,  or  scorn.  He  heard  malicious  whisperings— 
curious  interrogatories— and  stifled  laughter;  and,  loud  overall,  the 
outrageous  and  brutal  merriment  of  his  insulter,  the  triumphant 
peal  of  self-applauding  brutality,  and  the  clenched  hand  struck 
upon  the  table  iii  confirmation  of  (In1  truth  of  his  charge,  and  in 
defiance  of  all  gainsayers.  Simon  Gray  saw — heard  no  more.  He 
ed  out  of  the  loom  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  despair,  and 
found  himself  standing  alone  in  the  darkness. 

Ee  thanked  God  that  it  was  a  wild,  stormy,  winter  night.  The 
farmers  had  not  ventured  to  mount  their  horses  in  that  snow-drift — 
hut  Simon  turned  his  face  to  the  flaky  blast,  and  drove  along  knee- 
i,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  his  brothers  voice  which  he  heard  shout- 
ing nis  name,  lie  knew  not  whither  he  was  thus  rushing  for  as 
yel  he  had  no  determined  purpose  in  his  mind.    One  wish  alone  had 

he  at  this  hour     and  that  was  to  fall  down  and  die.     But  the  snow 

ttort  way  out  of  the  village,  and  the  energy  which 

his  despair  had  given  his  limbs  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  solitary 

through  the  howling  darkness  of  the  night.     Be  noticed  nothing 

but  the  tops  of  the  hedv.es  on  each  ,ide  t|i;it  marked  mil  the  road  ; — 

ami  without  aim  or  object,  but  a  dim  hope  of  death,  or  a  passion  for 
the  concealing  and  biding  darkness,  he  thus  travelled  several  mi 
till  he  found  himself  entering  upon  a  vi  ide  common  or  moor.    "  (  am 
on  the  edge  of  the  moor,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "the  moor  of  mj 
own  parisn    mj  om  d  Seatoun.  No  eye  can  see  me    |,|,  ssed  lie  God  no 
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eye  can  Bee  me, — but  mine  eyes  can  see  the  shape  of  the  small  swell- 
ing hills  and  mounts,  covered  though  they  be  with  snow,  and  neither 
moon  nor  stars  in  heaven.  Yes,  I  will  walk  on  now  that  I  am  here, 
right  on  to  the  kirk  of  Seatoun,  and  will  fall  down  upon  my  knees 
at  the  door  of  God's  house,  and  beseech  Him,  after  all  my  repentance, 
io  restore  to  peace  my  disconsolate,  my  troubled  and  despairing  soul." 

There  had  been  but  little  change  for  ten  years  in  that  pastoral 
pariah.  The  small  wooden  bridge  across  the  Ewe-bank  stood  as  it 
did  before,  and,  as  his  feet  made  it  shake  below  him,  Simon's  heart 
was  tilled  with  a  crowd  of  thoughts.  He  was  now  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  Manse  that  had  so  long  been  his  own,  and  he 
stood  still  and  trembled,  and  shivered,  as  the  rush  of  thoughts 
assailed  him  from  the  disturbed  world  of  the  past.  He  moved  on. 
A  light  was  in  the  parlour  window — the  same  room  in  which  he 
U8i  d  to  sit  with  his  wife  and  children.  Perhaps  he  wept  by  himself 
in  the  darkness.  But  he  hurried  on — he  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
little  avenue — the  hedges  and  shrubs  seemed  but  little  grown — 
through  a  pale  glimmer  in  the  sky,  while  a  blast  had  blown  away 
some  clouds  from  before  the  yet  hidden  moon,  he  saw  the  spire  of 
his  own  Kirk.  The  little  gate  was  shut— but  he  knew  well  to  open  the 
latch.  With  a  strange  wild  mixture  of  joy  and  despair  he  reached  the 
door  of  the  Kirk,  and  falling  down  prostrate  in  the  pelting  snow,  he 
kissed  the  cold  stone  beneath  his  cheek,  and,  with  a  breaking  heart, 
ejaculated,  "  Oh  God  !  am  I  forgiven — and  wilt  thou  take  me,  through 
the  intercession  of  thy  Son,  at  last  into  thy  holy  presence?" 

It  snowed  till  midnight — and  the  frost  was  bitter  cold.  Next 
morning  was  the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  old  Sexton,  on  going  to  sweep 
the  littie  path  from  the  churchyard  gate  to  the  door  of  the  church, 
found  what  was  seemingly  a  corpse,  lying  there  half-covered  with 
the  drift.  He  lifted  up  the  head  ;  and  well  did  he  know  the  face  of 
his  former  minister.  The  hair  was  like  silver  that  formerly  had 
been  a  bright  brown  ;  but  the  expression  of  the  dead  man's  counte- 
nance was  perfectly  serene— and  the  cold  night  had  not  been  felt  by 
Simon  Gray. 


THE    RAINBOW. 

A  solitary  Pedestrian  was  roaming  over  the  glens  and  mountains 
in  a  wild  district  of  the  Northern  Highlands  of  Scotland,  when  a 
Rainbow  began  to  form  itself  over  part  of  the  magnificent  landscape. 
He  was,  not  without  reason,  a  melancholy  and  grief-haunted  man  ; 
and  tin'  -rowing  beauty  of  that  apparition  insensibly  touched  his 
heart  with  a  delighted  happiness  to  which  lie  had  for  a  considerable 
time  been  a  stranger.  As  the  varied  brightness  of  the  arch,  which 
as  yet  was  scarcely  united,  but  showed  only  several  glowing  frag- 
ments, gradually  became  more  vivid,  his  whole  being  felt  a  sym- 
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pathetic  exhilaration — despondency  and  sorrow  faded  away,  and  he 
once  more  exulted  in  the  natural  freedom  of  the  prime  of  life. 
While  he  was  gazing,  the  Rainbow  became  perfect,  and  bound  the 
earth  and  heaven  together  in  a  span  of  joy.  The  glory  illuminated 
two  mountains,  and  the  glen  between  them  opening  up  beneath 
that  effulgence  appeared  to  be  a  majestic  entrance  into  another  and 
more  magnificent  world.  The  sides  of  these  two  mountains,  rent 
with  chasms  and  tumbling  torrents,  were  steeped  in  the  beautiful 
stains  of  the  arch,  so  that  the  rocks  seemed  clothed  with  purple,  and 
the  waterfalls  to  roll  down  in  gold.  As  the  Rainbow  began  to  dis- 
solve, the  summit  of  the  arch  gave  way,  and  the  gorgeous  colours, 
forsaking  the  sky,  embodied  themselves  in  a  mass  of  splendour  on 
each  side  of  that  wide  glen.  For  a  few  moments  the  edge  of  each 
mountain  was  veiled  and  hidden  in  that  radiance  ;  but  it  gradually 
melted  away  into  colourless  air,  the  atmosphere  was  again  open,  and 
a  few  showery  clouds  seen  hanging  opposite  the  sun,  were  all  that 
remained  to  tell  of  the  vanished  Rainbow.  But  all  the  green  fields 
and  all  the  woods  were  glittering  in  freshened  beauty — the  birds 
were  singing — the  cattle  lowing  on  the  hills— and  the  raven  and 
the  kite  were  aloft  in  heaven.  There  was  a  jubilee — and  the  lonely 
man  who  had  been  sitting  on  a  rock,  entranced  in  that  vision,  rose 
up  and  inwardly  said,  "  Let  my  way  lie  up  that  glen  whose  glorious 
portal  has  vanished — let  me  walk  beneath  what  was  like  a  triumphal 
arch  but  a  moment  ago,  into  the  solitary  magnificence  of  nature." 

The  Eremite  pursued  hi.s  way  up  the  wooded  banks  of  a  stony 
torrent,  and  on  reaching  the  .summit  of  the  cliffs  saw  before  him  a 
long  expanse  of  black  sullen  moor — which  he  crossed— and  a  beau- 
tiful vale  Buddenly  expanded  below  his  feet,  with  cultivated  fields, 
woods,  and  groves,  and  among  many  huts  sprinkled  about  like  rocks, 
one  Mansion  to  which  they  all  seemed  to  appertain,  and  which, 
without  any  grandeur,  yet  suited  in  its  unpretending  and  venerable 
solemnity  the  character  of  that  lonely  and  lovely  place.  He  de- 
Boended  into  the  vale,  and  happy  he  knew  not  why,  walked  along 
the  widening  Stream,  till  he  found  himself  in  a  lawn,  and  close  by 
the  mansion  which  he  had  discerned  from  the  hill  above,  but  which 
had  till  now  been  concealed  by  a  grove.  At  this  moment,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  turn  back,  two  ladies  stood  close  beside  him,  and  with 
a  Blight  embarrassmenl  the  stranger  explained  to  them  how  un- 
consciously lie  had  been  led  to  intrude  upon  their  privacy, and  after 

that  salutation  was  aboul  to  retire.      Bui  the  impression  which  ele 
ganl  and  cultivated  minds  make  on  each  other  in   a   moment,  when 

unexpectedly  brought  together  in  a  situation  calculated  to  shovi 
something  of  t  beir  character,  now  prevented  bo  sudden  a  parting 

and  they  who  bad  thus  casually  nut,  having  entered   into  convert  a 

fcion,  began  in  a  few  minutes  to  feel  almost  like  friends.    The 
Btranger,  who  had  been  led  into  this  vale  by  a  sort  of  romantic  im 
pulse,  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  this  meeting  were  almost  an  ad- 
venture.   And  it   was  do  doubt  an  impressive  thing  to  a  young 
Englishman  wandi  ring  among  the  Highland  mountains,  to  form  an 

acquaintance  in  this  way  with  two  such  persons  as  those  with  whom 
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lie  was  now  engaged  in  pleasant  conversation.  They  seemed  to  be 
mother  and  daughter  ;  and  when,  after  about  half  an  hour's  walk, 
the  stranger  found  himself  in  a  spacious  and  elegant  room,  the 
guest  of  a  high-bred  and  graceful  lady  in  a  widow's  weeds,  and  ap- 
parently  with  one  beautiful  daughter  in  her  retirement,  he  could 
vrlv  help  thinking  that  the  vague  imagination  which  had  led 
hi  in  thither  under  the  Rainbow's  arch,  might  have  some  influence 
even  on  the  complexion  of  his  future  life.  He  had  long  been  a 
melancholy  man  ;  and  minds  of  that  character  are  often  the  most 
apt  to  give  way  to  sudden  emotions  of  gladness.  He  closed  up  all 
remembrance  of  one  fatal  incident  in  his  life  under  a  heap  of  fresh- 
springing  and  happy  thoughts  and  feelings;  and  animated  by  the 
novelty  of  his  situation,  as  well  as  by  the  interesting  character  of 
those  whose  hospitality  he  was  now  sharing,  never  had  he  felt  so 
free  from  anxiety  and  sorrow,  and  so  like  his  former  self,  nor  so 
capable  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  every  thing  around  Mm  that 
was  beautiful  and  enlivening.  As  the  evening  drew  on,  his  heart 
was  sad  to  think  that,  as  he  had  come  a  stranger,  so  like  a  stranger 
must  he  be  departing ;  but  these  few  hours  had  sunk  into  his 
heart,  and  he  would  remember  them  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth. 

Does  it  require  long  time,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  to 
enable  human  beings  to  love  one  another  1  Does  the  human  heart 
slowly  and  suspiciously  lay  up  one  kind  thought  after  another,  till 
the  measure  of  its  affection  be  full  1  May  gentle  words  and  kind- 
ling smiles  pass  from  the  lips,  and  yet  the  heart  remain  cold  and 
untouched,  and  willing  to  lose  sight  of,  and  to  forget,  the  object  of 
its  transitory  tenderness  1  It  may  be  so  with  many,  for  the  acci- 
dents of  time  teach  different  lessons,  all  equally  necessary  and  whole- 
some perhaps  to  different  hearts  ;  but  before  human  nature  has  been 
sorely  afflicted,  tried,  or  deceived,  its  temper  is  open  to  kindness  and 
to  joy  ;  and  attracted  by  the  sympathies  of  a  common  nature,  why 
may  not  those  who  are  strangers  to-day,  be  friends  to-morrow  ? 
Nor  does  the  deepest  affliction  always  close  up  the  fountains  of  love 
in  the  human  soul.  The  saddest  turn  often  is  sudden  restoration  to 
the  gay  and  joyful ;  like  light  streaming  in  upon  a  prisoner  through 
the  bars  of  his  dungeon,  is  the  smile  on  faces  not  yet  bedimmed  by 
grief,  to  the  man  of  many  miseries ;  and  he  who  hugs  his  sorrow 
close  to  his  soul,  will  often  at  once  lay  down  that  rueful  burden  to 
which  he  has  lung  clung  with  infatuated  despair,  at  the  sight  of 
youth,  beauty,  and  innocence  rejoicing  before  him  in  untamed,  fear- 
less, and  triumphant  bliss.  There  are  often,  also,  sudden  revelations 
of  sympathy  made  between  human  beings  by  a  word,  a  tone,  a  look, 
or  a  smile ;  truth  is  then  conveyed  suddenly  and  easily  into  their 
spirits,  and  from  that  moment  they  rest  assured  of  each  other's 
lion  and  each  other's  worth,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  mutually 
known  for  years.  If  there  were  not  these  strong  and  prevailing 
tendencies  in  our  nature,  the  paths  of  human  life  would  be  barren 
indeed  ;  or  the  friendships  that  spring  up  over  them  would,  in  gene- 
ral, be  sown  by  the  hand  of  interest  or  self-love.     But  nature  follows 
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other  processes  ;  and  love  and  friendship,  at  first  sight,  often  spring 
up  as  necessarily  as  flowers  expand  from  bud  into  blossom  in  the 
course  of  a  few  sunny  and  dewy  hours  of  one  vernal  morning. 

The  young  English  stranger  felt  this  when  the  hour  of  his  de- 
parture* was°come,  and  when  the  mother  and  daughter  accompanied 
him  down  the  vale  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  on  his  way  from 
Glen-Creran,  never  more  to  return,  little  was  said  as  they  walked 
along,  and  they  who,  a  few  hours  before,  had  not  known  of  each 
other's  existence,  were  now  about  to  say  farewell,  with  sighs,  almost 
with  tears.  At  length  the  stranger  paused,  and  said  :  "  Never  will 
I  forget  this  day,  this  glen,  and  those  from  whom  I  now  part.  I 
will  remember  them  all  when  my  soul  is  sad,  which  it  ever  must  be 
as  long  as  I  live.  Take  the  blessing  of  a  wounded  heart.  Ladies, 
farewell !  "—and  his  eyes,  dim  with  emotion,  at  that  moment  met 
those  of  that  beautiful"  maiden,  turned  upon  him  with  a  heavenly 
expression  of  pity,  and  at  last  even  stained  with  irrepressible  tears. 
A  black  scowl  was  in  the  heavens,  and  darkened  the  green  mount 
on  which  they  stood— a  long  dreary  sigh  of  wind  came  rustling 
down  the  vale,  and  there  was  a  low  muttering  of  distant  thunder. 

"  This  will  be  a  night  of  storms,"  said  the  lady,  looking  kindly 
towards  the  stranger.  "It  is  not  Highland  hospitality  to  let  a 
guest  depart  at  dark,  and  in  tempest— you  must  return  with  us  to 
our  house;"  and  a  huge  thunderous  cloud,  that  overshadowed  half 
the  vale,  was  an  argument  not  to  be  resisted.  So  the  party  returned 
ther,  and  just  as  they  reached  the  house,  the  long  loud  rattle 
was  heard  along  the  hills,  and  the  river,  swollen  on  a  sudden  by  the 
deluging  rain,  roared  along  the  swinging  woods,  till  the  whole 
y  was  in  a  tumult.  It  was  a  true  Highland  night ;  and  the 
old  house  rocked  like  a  ship  at  sea. 

But  the  walls  of  the  Mansion  (which  had  once  been  a  sort  of  castle) 
were  thick  and  massy,  and  the  evening  passed  happily  along  within, 
while  the  thunder,  and  the  woods,  and  the  torrents,  and  the  blasts, 
ing  without  in  one  united  and  most  dismal  howl.  These 
Qadii  -  had  no1  passed  all  their  lives  in  a  Highland  glen,  and  they 
conversed  with  their  guest  about  foreign  countries  which  they  had 
all  visited.  The  harp  was  touched,  and  the  wild  Gaelic  airs  sounded 
still  more  wildly  among  the  fitful  pauses  of  the  storm.  She  who 
d  and  song  was  no  sorceress  inhabiting  an  enchanted  castle  ; 
.■.as  a  young, graceful,  and  beautiful  girl  of  nineteen,  inno- 
.1-  beautiful,  and  therefore  a  more  powerful  sorceress  than  any 
C  wound  the  invisible  lines  of  her  spell  round  a  Knight  of 
Romance.    At  the  conclusion  of  one  air,  a  Chieftain's  Lament,  the 

niui  i  ed  a  deep  sigh  ;  and  in  the  silence  that  ensued,  the  art- 

•  i r I  said  to  the  Btranger,  Who  was  standing  beside  her,  entranced 

he  wailing  strain,  •'  My  poor  dead  brother  used  to  love  thai  air 

—  I  ought  not  to  have  sung  it."      Bui  thai  mood  passed   away  ;  and 

before  retiring  to  rest,  the  stranger  said  gaily,  lm  Your  wandering 
on."    l-  We  are  Stuarts,"  wasthe  reply  ;  and  m 
an  hour  I  he  boa  bm  led  in    li  ep. 

The  stranger  alone  was  wakeful    Nbl  for  several  years  had  he 
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been  bo  happy  as  during  this  day  and  evening;  and  the  image  of 
that  lovely  girl  beside  her  harp,  sweetly  singing,  while  the  wild  night 
was  roaring  in  the  glen,  could  not  leave  his  thoughts.  Even  when, 
towards  morning,  he  tell  asleep,  she  was  in  his  dreams ;  and  then  it 
seemed  as  if  t  hey  had  long  been  friends— as  if  they  were  betrothed — 
and  had  fixed  their  marriage-day.  From  these  visions  he  awoke,  and 
heard  the  sound  of  the  mountain  torrent  roaring  itself  to  rest,  and  the 
trees  swinging  less  fiercely  in  the  weakened  blast.  He  then  recol- 
lected where  lie  was — his  real  condition  returned  upon  him  —  and 
that  sweet  maiden  was  then  to  him  only  a  phantom  once  seen,  and 
to  smile  upon  him  no  more.  He  rose  at  sunrise,  and  from  the 
window,  contemplated  the  gradual  dying  _  away  of  the  storm — the 
subsiding  of  the  torrent,  that  became  visibly  less  and  less  every 
minute— the  calm  that  slowly  settled  on  the  woods  —  the  white 
mists  rolling  up  the  mountain's  side — till,  at  last,  a  beautiful,  calm, 
serene  and  sunny  day  took  possession  of  the  sky,  and  Glen-Creran 
lay  below,  in  smiling  and  joyful  beauty,  a  wild  paradise,  where  the 
world  might  be  forgotten,  and  human  life  pass  away  like  a  dream. 

It  was  the  Sabbath-day,  and  Glen-Creran,  that  a  few  hours  ago 
had  been  as  loud  as  the  sea,  was  now  not  only  hushed  in  the  breath- 
ing repose  of  nature,  but  all  rural  labour  was  at  rest ;  and  it  might 
almost  have  been  said,  that  the  motionless  clouds,  the  deep  blue 
vault,  the  fragrant  air,  and  the  still  earth,  were  all  united  together 
in  one  swe,et  spirit  of  devotion.  No  shepherd  shouted  on  the  moun- 
tain— no  reapers  were  in  the  half-shorn  fields — and  the  fisherman's 
net  was  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sunshine.  When  the  party  met  again 
in  the  parlour,  whose  wide  window  opening  down  to  the  floor,  let 
in  the  pure  fragrance  of  the  roses  and  honeysuckles,  and  made  the 
room  a  portion,  as  it  were,  of  the  rich  wooded  scenery,  there  was 
blended  with  the  warmth  and  kindliness  of  the  morning  salutation, 
a  solemn  expression  belonging  to  the  hallowed  day,  and  to  the  reli- 
gious state  of  feeling  which  it  inspired.  The  subdued  and  almost 
melancholy  air  of  the  Matron  was  now  more  touching  and  impressive, 
as  she  was  dressed  in  darker  widow's  weeds  for  the  house  of  God  ; 
and  the  sweet  countenance  of  Mary  Stuart,  which,  the  night  before, 
had  beamed  with  almost  a  wild  gladness,  was  now  breathed  over  by 
a  pensive  piety,  so  truly  beautiful  at  all  times  on  a  woman's  features. 
The  Kirk  was  some  miles  distant,  but  they  were  prepared  to  walk 
to  it ;  and  Edward  Ashton,  without  speaking  on  the  subject  at  all, 

lompanied  them  on  their  way  to  divine  service. 

To  an  Englishman,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  Highland  Sab- 
bath, the-  scene  was  most  delightful,  as  the  opening  of  every  little 
glen  brought  upon  him  some  new  interesting  group,  journeying  tran- 
quilly towards  Appin  Kirk.  Families  were  coining  down  together 
into  the  wider  strath,  from  their  green  nests  among  the  solitude  ; 
and  friendly  greetings  were  interchanging  on  all  sides,  in  that  wild 
tongue  which,  to  his  ear,  seemed  so  well  suited  to  a  land  of  moun- 
tains. The  many-coloured  Highland  tartan  mixed  with  the  pure 
white  of  dresses  from  the  Lowlands  ;  and  that  mingling  of  different 
costumes  in  the  same  group  gave  intimation  of  the  friendly  inter- 
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course  now  subsisting  constantly  between  the  dwellers  of  hill  and  of 
plain.  No  haughty  equipages  came  sweeping  by.  Almost  all  the 
assembling  congregation  were  on  foot — here  and  there  an  old  man 
on  a  rough  mountain  pony — there,  perhaps,  man  and  wife  on  a 
stronger  steed — and  there  a  cart  with  an  invalid,  or  the  weak  or 
aged,  with  a  due  accompaniment  of  children.  The  distinction  of 
ranks  was  still  visible,  but  it  was  softened  down  by  one  pervading 
spirit  of  humble  Christianity.  So  trooped  they  along  to  the  house 
of  God — the  clear  tinkle  of  the  bell  was  heard— the  seats  were  filled 
— and  the  whole  vale  echoed  to  the  voice  of  psalms.  Divine  service 
was,  at  this  time,  performed  in  the  English  language,  and  the  Kirk 
was  decently  sdent  in  sincere  and  unostentatious  devotion. 

During  service,  the  Englishman  chanced  to  fix  his  eyes  on  a  small 
marble  monumental  slab  in  the  wall  above  the  seat,  and  he  read 
these  words— Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Charles  Stuart,  late 
Captain  in  the  Forty-second  Regiment,  who  died  at  Vienna, 
3d  August,  17 — .  A  mortal  sickness  instantly  struck  his  heart,  and 
in  that  agony,  which  was  indeed  almost  a  swoon  of  the  soul,  he 
wished  that  he  were  dead,  or  buried  in  solitude  many  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  place  where  he  now  sate.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  countenances — first  of  the  mother — and  then  of  her  daughter, 
and  a  resemblance,  which  he  had  not  discovered  before,  now  grew 
upon  him  stronger  and  stronger, to  one  in  his  grave,  and  whom  he 
once  would  have  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  reanimate.  Hewassitting 
in  the  House  of  God  with  the  mother  and  sister  of  the  man  whose 
blood  he  had  shed  !  The  place — the  name — the  day  of  the  month — 
lilt  no  possibility  of  doubt.  And  now  many  other  corroborative 
circumstances  came  upon  him  in  that  ghastly  fit.  He  remembered 
the  daughter  saj  bag  alter  that  Lament  sung  to  the  harp,  "  I  ought 
not  to  In,,  iing  it; — for  my  poor  dead  brother  used  to  delight  in 
that  air."  The  murderer  of  that  poor  dead  brother  had  come  wan- 
dering to  a  solitary  mansion  among  the  mountains,  impelled  by  some 
evil  spirit,  and  was  now  sitting  below  his  monument  along  with  her 
who  had  given  him  birth.  But  every  one  was  intent  on  the  service 
of  God  and  his  white  lace,  white  as  a  sheet,  was  observed  by  none. 
By  degrees,  he  felt  the  blood  circulating  again  from  his  stricken  heart 

In-  began  (■>  breathe  more  freely,  and  had  jusl  strength  to  stand  up 

when  the  congregal  ion  rosi   l"  prayer.     Jle  saw  glimmering  and  un- 

iy  beside  him  the  meek  placid  countenances  of  the  widow  and 

her   I  i-     and    turned    away    his  eyes  from   them,  to  fix  them 

again  on  that  inscription,  to  which  they  were  drawn  by  a  hideous 
spell,  lie  heard  noi  the  closing  benediction  but  was  relieved  in 
some  degree  by  the  fresh  air  that,  whispered  through  the  trees,  as 
he  found  himself  walking  by  the  side  of  his  almost  unseen  com- 

tianion;  through  the  churchyard.    "I  tear,  sir,  you  are  il  ,"  said 
dary  Stuart,  m  a  Bweet  and  hurried  tone  of  voice    and  no  other 
answer'..  a  but  a  hm-  deep  groan,  thai  Bounded  as  if  it  rose 

up  in  pangs  from  the  bottom  ofa  broken  heart. 

They  walked  along  together  in  sorrow,  fear,  and  astonii  hment,  at 
this  sudden  change  in  the  looks  of  their  new  friend,  whose  eyes,  w  la  o 

FOL.    M.  K 
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they  ventured  to  look  towards  either  of  them,  were  wild  and  ghastly, 
and  every  glance  accompanied  with  a  deeper  and  bitterer  sigh.  "  For 
the  love  "of  God  let  us.  if  possible,  retire  from  the  crowd — and  lead 
me  to  some  retired  place,  that  I  may  utter  a  few  words,  and  then 
hide  myself  for  e\  ex  from  your  faces." 

They  walked  along  a  footpath  that  winded  through,  a  coppice- 
1,  and  crossing  a  plank  over  a  rivulet,  in  a  few  moments  they 
were  in  a  little  glen,  as  lonely  as  if  it  had  been  far  among  the  moun- 
tains. "  No  houses  arc  in  this  direction,"  said  the  mother,  somewhat 
agitated  and  alarmed,  she  knew  not  why— and  they  sat  down  toge- 
ther on  a  seat  that  had  been  cut  out  of  the  turf  by  the  hands  of  some 
shepherd,  or  schoolboy,  in  his  hours  of  play.  "Mary,  bring  some 
water  from  that  pool — Mr  Ashton  looks  as  if  about  to  faint.  My 
dear  sir,  are  you  better  now?" — and  the  beautiful  girl  bathed  his 
forehead  with  the  cold  limpid  water,  till  he  felt  the  sickness  depart, 
and  his  soul  revive. 

He  rose  up  from  the  seat,  and  looking  steadfastly  on  their  coun- 
tenances, and  then  lifting  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  he  sank  down  on  his 
knees  before  them — and  said,  "  My  name  is  now  Ashton,  but  it  was 
not  always  so — hateful,  horrible,  and  accursed  must  that  other  name 
be  to  your  ears — the  name  of  Edward  Sitwell." 

The  mother  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  her  head  fell  back,  while 
the  daughter  sat  down  by  her  side  and  clasped  her  arms  with  loud 
sobs  round  her  neck.  The  stranger  remained  upon  his  knees,  with 
his  hands  clasped,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  them  who  now  beheld 
him  not,  for  many  a  wild  thought  was  hurrying  through  their  hearts. 
At  length  the  widow  looked  towards  him  with  a  dim  and  changeful 
expression,  and  then  covering  her  eyes  with  both  her  hands,  indis- 
tinctly said  :  "  Fatal — fatal  name,  indeed  !  Has  God  brought  before 
me,  on  his  bended  knees,  the  man  beneath  whose  sword  my  dear 
Charles  died  !  Oh  !  God  of  mercy,  teach  me  how  I  should  feel  in 
this  wild  and  most  sudden  trial." 

"  Pray  for  me — pray  for  me  to  God — and  also  intercede  for  me 
with  your  mother  when  I  am  far  away;  for,  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  have  not  had  many  happy  days  since  that  fatal  event ;"  and, 
rising  from  the  ground,  the  stranger  was  about  to  depart.  But 
there  was  something  so  irresistibly  detaining  in  the  pity  that  was 
fast  streaming  from  the  eyes  of  poor  Mary  Stuart,  to  whom  he  had 
addressed  himself,  that  he  stood  riveted  to  the  spot ;  and  he  thought, 
too,  that  the  face  of  the  mother  began  to  look  with  less  horror  upon 
him,  and  seemed  clouded  with  a  humane  and  Christian  compassion. 
He  said  nothing  in  his  own  vindication — he  uttered  a  few  words  in 
praise  of  the  dead — and  standing  before  them  with  his  pale  cheeks, 
and  convulsed  sobs,  and  quivering  lips,  the  sincerity  of  his  sorrow 
and  contrition  could  not  but  affect  their  souls,  and  bring  over  their 
Lually  subsiding  aversion  a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  for  him  who 
felt  so  profoundly  his  own  guilt.  "  Go  not  away  from  us,  till  we  have 
both  forgiven  you — yes — receive  his  mother's  forgiveness,  and  may 
your  soul  find  rest  from  remorse,  as  mine  has  found  rest  from  grief." 
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Three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  her  sou  abroad  in  that 
duel,  and  the  soul  of  this  excellent  woman  had  reached  the  ultimate 
stage  of  resignation.  When,  therefore,  she  recovered  from  that  cold 
damp  feeling  of  horror  and  aversion  breathed  over  her  by  the  pre- 
sence of  one  whom,  when  the  tidings  of  her  son's  death  first  came  to 
her,  she  had  thought  of  almost  as  a  murderer,  she  began  to  reflect 
on  the  few  words  he  had  uttered,  and  on  the  profound  passion  niani- 
fest  in  all  his  behaviour.  In  spite  of  her  natural  repugnance,  she 
could  not  help  feeling  that  he  might  have  fallen  in  that  quarrel 
instead  of  her  beloved  son — that  there  were  no  circumstances  dis- 
honourable or  cruel  attending  it — and  that  by  his  own  confession  the 
day  before,  when  ignorant  into  whose  house  he  had  wandered,  he 
had  for  a  long  time  led  a  life  of  melancholy  and  despondence,  arising 
from  tin;  remembrance  of  that  event.  His  mild  and  gentle  manners 
— his  intelligent  and  cultivated  mind— and  the  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  sensibility  and  humane  emotions  which  his  whole  looks, 
conversation,  and  deportment  had  exhibited,  pleaded  for  him  not 
in  vain ;  and  when  she  looked  upon  him  once  more  in  the  calmness 
.hausted  passion,  the  mother  who,  through  his  means,  had  been 
deprived  of  an  only  son,  felt  that  she  had  wronged  him  by  the 
violence  of  her  feelings,  and  that  it  would  be  right,  generous,  for- 
giving, ami  pious,  to  raise  him  up  from  that  fit  of  passion,  and  to 
look  on  him  as  an  erring  brother,  to  whom  she  knew  her  brave  boy 
had  been  reconciled  on  his  deathbed,  and  who  had  held  his  hand 
whi  n  he  breathed  his  last.  There  was  something,  too,  in  the  sacred 
influence  of  the-  Sabbath-day,  that  at  once  softened  and  comforted 
her  heart;  he  had  walked  with  her  and  her  daughter  to  worship 
God  in  that  little  humble  kirk,  and  ought  she  not  now  to  prai 
those  lessons  ofperfecl  forgiveness  of  all  injuries,  be  they  what  they 
might,  enjoined  by  that  religion  in  which  it  was  her  blessing  to 
believe  1  "Why  should  1  have  looked,"  thought  she,  " with  such 
abhorrence  and  creeping  of  the  Uo.nl  on  this  young  man]  My  boy 
is  in  hie  grave  I  trust,  in  heaven.  God  has  been  merciful  unto  me, 
and  therefore  lei  me  now  still  my  beating  heart,  and  administer 
comfort,  since  he  ueeds  it  so  much,  to  one  whom  aol  chance,  but 
Providence,  has  broughl  to  be  my  guest.'' 

Such  t  .  when  they  had  once  entered  her  heart,  found  a 

pernianenl  abode  there    she  was  restored  to  a  tranquillity   won 
derful  even  to  herself    and,  taking  Edward  Ashton  by  the  hand, 
she  t. ,ld  him  with  a   taint    smile,  that    he  must    not   so  'leave  them, 
ami  plunge  alone  into  the  <]i  .., •■    olitude  of  those  black  mountains, 
hut   are,, nip. my  them   back   to  the    house,  and,  as  lhe\  ,iei| 

ther  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  so  would  they  that  n 
kneel  d<  ither  before  going  to  rest,  and  beseech  Bim  to  l"' 

merciful  to  them  \\  ho  were  all  alike   inner  . 

During  all  this  time  Mary  Stuart  had  si I  pale  and  In 

drinking  in  every  word  her  mother  uttered,  marking 
every  tone  of  her  voice  and  every  change  of  expression  upon  her 
countenance.    Sin-  had  been  a  mere  girl  when  her  brother  went 
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abroad,  and  though  she  remembered  him  well,  and  had  loved  him 
with  all  t  he  tender  enthusiasm  of  childhood,  yet  her  growing  thoughts 
and  feelings  towards  a  thousand  new  objects,  calculated  by  their 
nature  to  interest  and  delight  her  heart,  had  grown  over  that  early 
affliction  :  and  when  she  Looked  at  her  brother's  picture  on  the  wall 
of  her  bed-room,  or  the  inscription  on  the  marble  slab  in  the  kirk, 
it  was  with  a  perfectly  calm  spirit,  without  vain  repining  or  regret, 
and  with  a  pleasant  revival  of  old  remembrances  otherwise  half 
obliterated.  When,  therefore,  she  saw  her  mother  once  more  recon- 
ciled to  the  presence  of  their  guest,  and  willing  that  one  so  mourn- 
fully connected  with  their  fate  in  life,  and  so  strangely  brought  to 
them,  should  not  wander  off  for  ever  thus  forlorn  and  despairing, 
her  snnl  rejoiced  within  her,  the  former  brightness  of  her  visage  was 
restored,  and  once  more  the  smile  was  seen  that  mantles  from  a 
heart  made  happy,  without  and  almost  against  its  will,  in  the  power 
of  its  purity  and  innocence. 

As  they  walked  back  through  Glen-Creran  to  the  old  mansion, 
the  character  of  the  weather— of  the  scenery — of  the  day,  seemed  to 
them  all  to  have  undergone  a  change.  A  more  sober  music  was  in 
the  rills  ;  the  sky  was  not  so  dazzlingly  clear ;  a  dim  shadow  crept 
over  the  sweet  Loch-Phoil — and,  as  if  a  hawk  had  been  in  the  air, 
the  voice  of  every  bird  was  silent  in  the  woods.  Few  words  were 
uttered,  but  these  few  became  always  less  and  less  unhappy  ;  and, 
as  the  lady  and  her  daughter  once  more  welcomed  the  English  guest 
beneath  their  gate,  it  was  with  a  profound  feeling,  in  which  aver- 
sion, dislike,  or  repugnance  had  no  share — all  these  had  vanished — 
although,  when  they  sat  down  together  in  the  parlour,  there  was 
first  an  utter  silence,  and  then  several  sobs  and  a  gush  of  tears.  A 
few  hours  ago  he  was  an  interesting  stranger  about  to  pass  away 
into  oblivion — now  he  was  one  whom  they  could  never  forget — and 
whom  they  both  felt  must  be  for  ever  regarded  by  them,  now  that 
the  first  startling  agony  was  over,  with  affection  for  his  own  sake, 
with  pity  for  his  misfortune,  and  with  sympathy  for  the  contrition 
which  he  endured  for  an  act  which  he,  more  than  themselves  or 
others,  regarded  as  a  heinous  crime. 

The  mother  and  daughter  retired  to  their  own  room  early  in  the 
evening,  and  Edward  Ashton  was  left  to  his  own  thoughts.  He 
went  out  into  the  glen,  and  walked  about  the  beautiful  calm  woods 
till  his  .soul  was  soothed  with  the  untroubled  solitude.  He  had 
seen  those  whom  in  all  the  world  he  had  most  feared  ever  to  see — 
and  gentle  looks  and  kind  words  had  flowed  mutually  from  each 
other's  hearts.  They  were  both  perfectly  happy — their  grief  had 
passed  away — and  he  began  to  hope,  that,  after  his  long  penance, 
for  him  too  there  was  to  be  peace.  Across  all  these  thoughts  came 
insensibly  the  image  of  sweet  Mary  Stuart,  and  he  almost  ventured 
to  ask  himself,  "  Does  she  love  any  one — or  has  her  gentle  heart 
been  left  to  itself  in  her  native  solitude  ?"   This  was  a  passing  dream 

—but  it  passed  away  only  to  return;  and  when  he  met  her  again, 
just  as  the  heavens  were   beginning  to  show  their  stars,  he  felt 

towards  her  an  affection  so  tender  and  profound,  that  he  wondered 
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how  a  day  could  have  produced  it  ■  but  then  he  considered  what  a 
day  that  had  been,  and  he  wondered  no  more. 

All  the  domestics  now  came  into  the  room,  some  of  them  old  grey- 
haired  people,  who  had  been  faithful  servants  to  several  generations, 
and  Mary  Stuart  read  to  them  several  chapters  from  the  Bible.  It 
v.  .is  a  calm  and  happy  scene  ;  and,  as  a  halo  in  old  pictures  is  drawn 
round  the  heads  of  saints,  it  might  well  seem  to  him  who  looked  on 
her,  and  Listened  to  her  gentle  voice,  that  a  halo  now  encircled  the 
fair  temples  of  Mary  Stuart,  as  they  bent  down  with  their  clustering 
ringlets  over  the  Word  of  God. 

His  thoughts,  during  the  wild  solitude  of  the  night  before,  had 
been  many,  and  almost  all  pleasant,  for  he  had  lain  in  a  chamber 
within  an  old  Tower  of  the  Mansion,  like  an  adventurer  of  the  days 
of  old  in  the  Land  of  Faery  ;  but  during  this  night  they  were  all 
most  solemn  under  the  weight  of  mere  humanity,  and  while  his 
fancy  slept,  it  may  be  said  that  his  heart  was  broad  awake.  His 
hand  had  deprived  that  mother  of  her  only  son — that  sweet  maiden 
of  her  only  brother — and  might  it  not  be  in  his  power  to  supply  to 
each  her  separate  loss  1  His  own  heart  had  hitherto  conceived  no 
deep  affection — but  had  loved  phantoms  alone  of  its  own  creation. 
He  had  led  a  wandering,  restless,  and  wretched  life,  for  several 
years  ;  and  now,  when  the  light  of  joy  seemed  to  be  breaking  from 
a  distance,  like  the  far-off  and  faint  streak  of  the  doubtful  dawn,  his 
spirit  expanded  within  him,  and  he  dared  to  look  forward  to  a  bright 
futurity.  Had  not  that  fatal  quarrel  been  forced  upon  him  by  the 
impetuous  character  of  his  antagonist  1  Had  he  not  received  from 
him  perfect  forgiveness,  and  manly  acknowledgment  of  his  courage 
and  his  honour  'i  None  reproached  him  for  a  quarrel  that  had  not 
been  of  his  own  seeking,  and  he  had  long  used  his  skill  for  the 
defence  only  of  his  own  lite.  But  two  accomplished  swordsmen  had 
held  each  other  at,  the  point,  and  the  young  Highland  chieftain  had 
received  his  death-wound.  This  night  was  as  still  and  breathless  as 
the  preceding  night  had  been  loud  and  stormy  ;  and  so,  in  some  mea- 
sure, was  it  with  the  heart  of  Edward  Ashton.  His  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  passions  had  worked  themselves  to  rest — a  tranquillity, 
to  which  he  had  too  Long  been  a  stranger,  took  possession  of  his  mind, 
and  in  the  morning  he  east  a  rejoicing  look  over  the  awakened  beaut; 
and  magnificence  of  nature. 

The  Lady,  in  whose  hospitable  house  he  slept,  had  thought  all 
nighl  long  alternately  of  him  and  of  her  son.  The  melancholy  life 
he  had  for  some  years  been  leading  in  his  solitary  wanderings,  touched 
Inr  heart  with  the  profoundesi  pity,  and  she  wondered  if  his  parents 
were  dead,  or  if  he  had  a  father  or  a  mother,  who  Buffered  him  thus 
to  cherish  his  unwitnessed  and  unparticipated  grief.  Many  a  one 
who  had  been  involved  in  the  game  fatality  easily  and  soon  forgol  it, 
and  led  the  same  cheerful  or  careless  life  as  before,  withoul  blame 
fromothra  ,or  remorse  of  their  own  consciences  :  bul  bis  whole  youth 
was  tinged  with  sadni  b,  and  the  solemnity  01  age  was  affectingly 
blended  wii  h  the  natural  candour  of  his  prime.  How  was  it  possible 
fuse  affection  to  such  a  man  1  And  hi  i  Isu  I  thought,  before  sink- 
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lug  into  the  world  of  dreams,  was  that  her  son  had  expired  with  a 
cold  hand  clasped  in  his,  and  with  his  head  on  a  pillow  which  his 
car.'  had  smoothed. 

As  for  Mary  Stuart,  when  she  "lay  down  in  her  loveliness,  she 
tried  to  banish  from  her  closed  eyes  the  image  of  the  stranger.  Yet 
why  should  she  not  think  of  him?  What  was  he— or  conld  be  to 
her,  bul  one  who,  when  far  away,  would  remember  her  in  sorrow,  as 
the  sisterofthe  man  whose  death  lay  heavy  on  his  soul?  She  felt  the 
tears  on  her  cheek,  and  wiped  them  away  in  the  silent  darkness ;  once 
more  she  prayed  that  God  would  send  peace  to  his  heart;  and  when 
the  touch  of  the  morning  light  awakened  her  from  disturbed  sleep,  to 
him  her  earliest  thought  unconsciously  turned,  and  he  was  not  forgot- 
ten in  her  orisons. 

The  rich  and  cheerful  beauty  of  the  early  autumn  covered  all  the 
glen— and  it  was  not  easy  for  the  wanderer  to  leave  the  heaven  that 
to  him  lay  both  within  and  without  the  house.  Sometimes  he  as- 
cended by  himself  to  the  mountain-tops,  and  waited  till  the  wreathed 
mist  rose  up  in  the  early  sunlight,  and  revealed  far  below  the  motion- 
silence  of  the  wooded  glen.  He  sat  alone  by  the  mountain  cata- 
racts, and  traversed  the  heathery  shores  of  the  great  wide  inland  lochs, 
or  the  rocky  margin  of  arms  of  the  sea.  Valleys  that  stretched  off  into 
the  dim  and  distant  day  shortened  beneath  his  feet ;  and  he  enjoyed 
the  stern  silence  of  the  black  pine  forest,  darkening  for  leagues  the 
base  of  some  mighty  mountain.  The  belling  of  the  red  deer  came  to 
him  in  the  desert,  as  the  echo  of  his  footsteps  roused  up  their  antlered 
heads ;  and  lie  strained  his  eyes  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  eagle  whose 
wild  shriek  he  heard  in  the  blue  hollow  of  the  sky.  These  were  his 
day's  wild  penance  in  the  uncompanioned  solitude  of  nature.  But 
hours  of  a  sweet  and  human  happiness  were  now  often  his  ;  for  he 
walked  with  fair  Mary  Stuart  alone,  or  with  her  mother,  through 
coverts  by  the  streamlet's  bank — along  green  meadow  fields — glades 
where  the  young  fawn  might  be  seen  at  play — and  into  cottages  where 
many  a  blythe  ami  weatherbeaten  face  welcomed  the  visits  of  them 
whose  visits  were  ever  of  kindness,  charity,  or  love. 

Thus  day  alter  day  passed  along,  and  still  Edward  Ashton  was  in 
Grlen-On  ran  He  had  narrated  all  the  circumstances  of  her  son's 
death  to  the  mother — and  she  felt,  too  truly,  that  herwild  and  head- 
si  r<  >ng  Charles  had  sought  his  doom  !  But  not  the  less  on  that  account 
i  lid  her  maternal  heart  weep  blessings  on  her  dead  son,  while  it  yearned 
with  indescribable  emotions  of  tenderness  and  pity  towards  him  who 
did  justice  to  all  his  virtues,  and  who  was  willing  to  let  all  blame  rest 
on  his  own  head,  rather  than  that  any  of  it  should  alight  on  him  who 
was  in  his  grave.  "  O,  sir — if  my  dear  Charles  and  you  had  met  as 
friends,  well  would  you  have  loved  one  another  !  Had  he  been  alive 
now — and  you  had  come  here  an  unconnected  stranger,  you  would 
have  crossed  the  moors  and  mountains  together  after  the  roe  or  the 
red  deer.  But  his  life  has  passed  away,  even  as  that  shadow  that  is 
now  passing  over  into  Glenco — See,  it  is  gone  !" 

Tiny  wen;  sitting  alone  in  the  woods — no  living  tiling  near  them 
but  the  squirrel  leaping  from  tree  to  tree — no  sound  but  that  of  the 
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cushat  mixing  with  the  murmur  of  the  waterfall.  Edward  Ashton 
looked  steadfastly  in  her  face,  and  said  :  "  Why  am  I  lingering  here  1 
— need  I  say  it  ]  Your  daughter  Mary  I  do  most  tenderly  love  ;  if 
I  can  gain  her  affection,  could  you  bear  to  look  on  me  as  your 
son-in-law  ?  If  not,  I  wdl  leave  Glen-Creran  to-night."  He  spoke 
with  great  emotion,  although  suppressed  ;  for  to  be  pitied,  and  even 
esteemed,  was  .still  far  different  indeed  from  being  received  as  a  son 
into  the  bosom  of  a  family  whose  dearest  peace  he  had  been  the 
means  of  breaking.  He  waited  in  terror  for  the  first  words  of  the 
reply,  and  they  at  once  raised  up  his  soul  into  a  heaven  of  joy.  "  If 
I  saw  you  married  to  my  Mary,  then  could  I  lay  down  my  head 
and  die  in  peace.  I  feel  as  if  God  had  sent  you  here  to  be  our  com- 
forter." His  soul  was  satisfied,  and  he  gave  a  history  of  himself  and  his 
family — telling  how  he  had  changed  his  name  for  that  of  a  kinsman, 
to  whose  estate  he  had  succeeded.  "  England  is  the  country  where 
I  i  night  to  live — but  if  your  sweet  daughter  can  be  won,  every  year 
will  we  visit  Glen-Creran.  But,  alas!  all  my  hopes  are  but  a  dream. 
She  never  can  be  made  to  love  me  ! "  The  lady  looked  upon  him  with 
a  pleasant  countenance,  and  an  encouraging  smile.  "  My  daughter's 
heart  is  free — and  it  is  impossible  but  that  she  must  soon  love  you." 
They  rose  up,  and  returned  in  silence  to  the  house. 

That  evening  Edward  Ashton  and  Mary  Stuart  walked  up  the  wild 
anil  lonely  Glenure,  and  before  they  reached  home,  there  was  a  clear 
moon  to  fight  them  through  the  fragrant  birchwoods.  Her  heart  was 
given  up  entirely,  with  all  its  calm,  pure,  and  innocent  thoughts  and 
feelings,  to  him  who  was  now  her  lover ;  it  knew  no  disguise,  nor  had 
it  one  single  emotion  to  veil  or  conceal.  No  passion  agitated  sweet 
Mary  Stuart,  no  wild  dreams  of  imagination,  no  enthusiastic  tran- 
sports of  the  fancy  ;  but  his  smile  was  light,  and  his  voice  was  music 
to  her  soul ;  and  in  the  serein'  depth  of  an  affection  which  had  been 
growing  within  her  heart,  even  from  the  very  first  moment  she  beheld 
the  Btranger  in  the  Pine  Grove,  would  she  now  have  willingly  gone 
with  him  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  or  laid  down  her  young 
and  happy  life  for  his  sake.  When  he  folded  her  to  his  heart,  as  they 
mutually  pledged  their  faith,  her  tears  fell  down  in  showers,  and  the 
i  thai  then  touched  hereyea  and  cheek  thrilled  with  unutterable 
happiness  through  her  innocent  and  virgin  heart.  But  dear  to  her  as 
he  them  felt,  when  about  to  pari  from  him  in  a  few  days  after- 

wards, thai  hewastni  o  far  dearer;  she  then  thoughl  of  being  his  wife 
in  a  vision  of  delight,  for  she  was  now  deeply  in  love  ;  and  her 
sickened  a    the  shadow  fell  on  the  sundial  in  the  garden,  thai  told 
the  hour  was  come  in  which  In;  must  take  his  departure,  for  some 
months,  from  Glen-1  'reran. 

Wary  Stuart,  excepl  the  year  she  had  lived  abroad  with  her  mother 
alter  her  brother's  death,  had  led  a  solitary  life  in  the  Highlands. 

Mule-art  had  Blepl  in  peaceful  dreams,  and  had  hem  as  undist  uihed 

as  that  of  a  child.    Bui  now  it  was  overflowing  with  a  pure 

and  hereyea  beheld  no  longer  the  shadows  and  mists  of  her  native 

mountain  ,  her  ears  heard  no  Longer  the  murmurs  of  her  native 

stream.      Kduard  Ashton  was  now  to  her  all  in  all     and  her  former 
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happy  aa  she  had  thought  it,  seemed  now  a  vapid  and  empty 
dream. 

The  sun  was  high  in  heaven,  and  with  his  full  radiance  smote  the 
distant  clouds  that  were  dissolving  into  a  gentle  shower,  over  the 
woody  termination  of  the  glen.  "  What  a  beautiful  rainbow  !"  said 
Mary  Stuart,  with  the  tears  in  her  eye— as  her  lover  kissed  them  off, 
about  to  say  farewell.  "  A  rainbow  brought  me  here,  and  as  I  am 
going  away,  lo!  again  si  lines  in  all  its  beauty  the  fair  arch  of  promise !" 
These  were  his  last  words  at  parting,  and  they  were  remembered  by 
Mary  Stuart,  and  often  repeated  by  her  as  she  wandered  through  the 
solitary  woods,  thinking  on  her  betrothed  Edward.  The  hours,  though 
tiny  seemed  to  linger  cruelly,  at  last  had  chased  one  another  down 
the  channel  of  time,  like  the  waters  of  a  changeful  rivulet ;  and  the 
morning  of  Mary  Stuart's  wedding-day  shone  over  Glen-Creran.  A 
happy  day  it  was  all  among  the  mountains  of  Appin,  and  also  over 
the  beautiful  Vale  of  Lorton  in  England,  where,  between  their  Christ- 
mas carols,  many  a  cup  went  round,  among  his  tenantry,  to  the  young 
Squire  and  his  Scottish  Bride. 


THE   OMEN. 

There  was  a  cheerful  and  even  noisy  evening  party  in  the  parlour 
of  Crofthead,  the  humble  residence  of  a  Scottish  Laird,  who  inherited 
a  small  estate  from  a  long  line  of  obscure  ancestors.  The  family 
consisted  of  himself,  wife,  and  only  daughter,  and  about  half-a-dozen 
servants  helonging  to  the  house,  the  dairy,  and  the  farm.  A  good 
many  neighbours  had  now  been  gathered  together  at  a  tea-drinking  ; 
and  the  table,  ou  this  occasion,  exhibited  various  other  liquids,  in 
tall  green  bottles,  and  creaked  on  its  old  legs  under  the  weight  of  a 
world  of  viands.  Not  a  few  pretty  girls  and  good-looking  young 
men  were  judiciously  distributed  round  the  board ;  and  from  the 
frequent  titterings  and  occasional  hearty  bursts  of  laughter,  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  much  delicate  wit  and  no  little  broad  humour 
were  sported  during  the  festive  hour.  The  young  ladies  from  the 
manse  were  in  excellent  spirits,  and  the  comely  daughters  of  Mr 
.Mi'adyen,  a  retired  Glasgow  manufacturer,  lent  themselves  both  to 
tin.-  jammed  cookies  and  the  jocularity  of  the  evening  with  even  more 
than  their  usual  animation.  But  though  she  was  somewhat  more 
silent  than  her  wont,  and  had  even  a  slight  shade  of  sadness  on  her 
face  not  quite  congenial  with  the  scene  of  merriment,  not  one  of  them 
all  looked  so  well  as  the  daughter  of  the  good  old  people  ;  and  her 
simply  braided  auburn  hair,  with  no  other  ornament  than  a  pink 
ribbon,  had  an  appearance  that  might  well  be  called  elegant,  when 
gently  moving  among  the  richly  adorned  love-locks  and  ringlets  that 
waved  so  seducingly  round  the  brows  and  cheeks  of  the  other  more 
ambitious  and  unmerciful  young  ladies.  There  was  not  one  in  the 
whole  parish,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  that  could  for  a  moment  be 
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compared  with  "  sweet  Jane  Nasmyth  f  this  was  so  universally 
allowed,  that  she  had  even  no  rivals ;  and  indeed  had  her  beauty 
excited  the  envy  of  her  companions,  her  unpretending  manners,  and 
the  simplicity  of  her  whole  character,  would  have  extinguished  that 
feeling,  and  converted  it  into  willing  admiration  and  affectionate 
regard.  "  Sweet  Jane  Nasmyth"  she  was  always  called  ;  and  that 
expression,  although  at  first  hearing  it  may  not  seem  to  denote 
much,  was  indeed  just  the  one  she  deserved  in  her  loveliness  that 
courted  not  the  eyes  which  it  won,  and  in  her  goodness  which  flowed 
on  uninterruptedly  in  its  own  calm  and  unconscious  course  of  home- 
born  happiness. 

It  was  now  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  Jane  Nasmyth  con- 
trived to  leave  the  merry  party,  whether  unobserved  or  not  is  uncer- 
tain, and  glide  away  through  the  budding  lilacs  into  a  small  arbour 
in  the  garden.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  she  went  there  to  sit 
alone  and  read  the  stars  ;  a  friend  joined  her  in  the  bower,  and  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  taken  into  his  bosom.  For  two  years  had  she 
been  tenderly  and  truly  beloved  by  Arthur  Crawfurd,  a  young  man 
of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family,  and  now  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 
He  was  to  join  his  ship  next  day — and  as  the  frigate  to  which  he 
belonged  had  a  fighting  character,  poor  Jane,  although  it  was  not  the 
first  time  she  had  parted  from  him,  was  now,  more  than  she  had  ever 
been,  depressed  and  disturbed.  The  din  of  merriment  came  from  the 
bright  uncurtained  windows  of  the  Cottage-parlour  to  the  lovers  in 
arbour  ;  mid  the  Sailor  gaily  said,  "  How  could  you  leave  so 
joyful  a  party  to  come  and  weep  here?'  In  a  few  minutes  Jane 
Nasmyth  dried  her  tears  ;  for  she  was  not  one  who  gave  way  need- 
lessly to  desponding  thoughts;  and  the  manly  tenderness  and  re- 
spectful affection  of  her  lover  restored  her  heart  almost  to  its  usual 
serenity,  so  that  they  were  both  again  quite  cheerful  and  happy.  He 
had  often  sailed  away,  and  often  returned  ;  he  had  been  spared  both 
in  battle  and  in  shipwreck  ;  and  while  that  remembrance  comforted 
her  heart,  it  need  not  be  said  thai  it  likewise  Bent  through  all  its 
strings  a  vibration  of  more  thrilling  and  profounder  love. 

It  wasa  mild  night  in  spring,  and  the  leaves  yet  upfolded  might 
almosl  be  heard  budding  in  the  bower,  as  the  dews  descended  upon 
them  with  lt-  -n  i  ;i  L  influence.  A  slight  twittering  of  the  birds  in  their 
new-built  nesta  was  audible,  as  if  the  happy  creatures  were  lying 
awake  in  the  bright  breathless  night;  and  here  and  there  a  moth 
thai  enjoys  the  darkened  light,  went  by  on  its  noiseless  wings.  All 
was  serenity  and  peace  below,  and  not  a  stain  was  round  the  moon — 
no  dimnee  i  over  the  stars. 

"  We  shall  have  fair  weather  fur  a  furl  night  at  Least,  Jane,  for  there 
is  no  halo  yonder ;"  and  as  she  Looked  up  at  these  wads,  her  head 
continued  to  rest  upon  her  sailor's  bosom.  To  think  on  waves  and 
Bton  uch  a  moment  was  natural,  hut  to  fear  them  was  impoc 

Bible  ;  her  BOUl  was  strong   in  the  umli.  turbed   quiet  of  nature,  and 

all  her  accustomed  feelings  of  trust  in  Providence  now  gathered  upon 

it,  and  die  knew  her  Bailor  WOUld  return  well  and  happy  to  her  arms 
— and  that  she  would  then  become  his  wife. 
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'•  T  will  cut  two  little  1 'ranches  oil'  this  Rose-tree,  and  plant  them 
Bide  by  side  on  yonder  bank  that  first  catches  the  morning  light. 
Look  at  tlwm,  now  and  then,  when  I  am  away,  and  let  them  be  even, 

iii-sclvcs,  united  where  theygrow."  The  cuttings  from  the  Rose- 
bush  were  accordingly  placed  m  the  ground  Nor  did  these  Lovers 
think,  that  in  this  baifplavful,  halt'  serious  mood,  there  was  anything 
foolish  in  persons  at  their  time  of  life.  To  be  sure  they  were  rather 
too  old  tor  such  trifling  ;  for  Arthur  was  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  Jane  wanted  hut  a  lew  months  of  nineteen.  But  we  all  become 
•  as  we  _ei  old  :  ami  perhaps  the  time  came  when  these  rose- 
's were  Buffered  to  blossom  unheeded,  and  to  cover  the  ground 
about  them  with  a  snow-shower  of  fragrance,  enjoyed  only  by  the 
working-bees.  At  present  they  were  put  into  the  mould  as  care- 
fully as  it'  on  their  lives  had  depended  the  lives  of  those  who  planted 
them  :  ami  Jane  watered  them,  unnecessarily,  in  a  vernal  night  of 
dew.  with  a  shower  of  tears.  "  If  they  grow,  bud,  and  blossom,  that 
will  1m'  a  good  OMEN — if  not,  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  have  any 
foolish  fears  !" 

The  parting  hiss  was  given,  and  the  last  mutual  benedictions,  ami 
then  Arthur  Crawfurd,  clearing  his  voice,  said,  "  I  hear  the  fun  and 
frolic  is  not  yet  over,  nor  likely  to  be  so  soon.  Why  don't  you  ask  me 
1 1 i  join  the  party  1 "  It  was  well  known  that  they  were  betrothed, 
and  that  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  his  return  from  this  cruise, 
so,  with  a  blush,  Jane  introduced  him  into  the  parlour.  "  I  presume, 
Lieutenant,"  said  one,  "  you  have  come  here  in  a  balloon  1 " 

"  Well,  Jane,"  said  another,  "  I  declare  that  I  never  missed  you 
out  of  the  room; — were  you  giving  orders  about  supper — or  have 
you  been  in  the  garden  to  see  if  the  cresses  are  fit  to  be  cut  1 " 

The  sailor  was,  during  this  time,  shaking  the  old  man  by  the  hand 

so  firmly,  that  the  water  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Why, 

ur,  your  fist  is  like  a  vice.     It  would  not  do  for  you  to  shake 

hands  with  any  of  the  young  lasses  there — you  would  make  the  blood 

tingle  in  their  lingers.     Sit  down,  my  dearson,  and  while  the  younk- 

busy  among  themselves,  let  us  hear  what  the  French  and 

iards  are  about,  and  if  it  be  true  that  Lord  Nelson  is  going  to 

.L'ive  the  Ming  again."    So  passed  the  evening  by — charades 

and  songs  lent  their  aid,  and  after  a  breaking  up  of  the  party,  which 

lasted  about  half  an  hour  in  finding  and  fitting  on  straw  bonnets, 

and  shoes,  the  laughter  and  voices  of  one  and  all,  as  they  re- 

ceded  from  the  cottage  up  the  hill,  or  down  the  vale,  died  away,  and 

head  was  buried  in  silence  and  in  sleep. 

ivs  and  weeks  passed  on,  while  JaneNasmyth  sat  in  her  cottage, 
or  walked  about  the  adjacent  fields,  and  her  lover  was  sailing  far  and 
wide  upon  the  seas.  There  were  many  rumours  of  an  expected  en- 
ment,  and  her  heart  fluttered  at  the  sight  of  every  stranger.  But 
her  lover's  letters  came,  if  not  regularly,  yet  in  pleasant  numbers, 
and  their  glad  and  cheerful  tone  infused  confidence  into  her  heart. 
When  he  was  last  away,  I  hey  were  lovers;  but  now  their  marriage 
lived,  and  his  letters  now  were  written  as  to  his  bride,  overflow- 
ing with  gratitude  and  delighted  affection.    When  she  was  reading 
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them,  he  seemed  to  be  talking  before  her— the  great  distance  of  land 
and  sea  between  them  vanished — and  as  he  spoke  of  his  ship  of 
which  he  was  so  proud,  she  almost  expected,  on  lifting  up  her  eyes, 
to  see  its  masts  towering  up  before  her,  with  all  their  glorious  flags 
and  ensigns.  But  they  were  streaming  to  the  wind  above  the  foam 
of  the  ocean,  and  her  eyes  saw  only  the  green  shade  of  the  sheltering 
Sycamore — her  ears  heard  only  the  deep  murmur  of  the  working- 
bees,  as  if  a  whole  hive  had  been  in  that  tentlike  Tree. 

Nor  did  Jane  Nasnryth  forget  to  visit,  many  times  every  day,  the 
two  roses  which  her  lover  had  planted,  and  to  which  he  had  told 
her  to  look  as  an  omen  of  his  state  when  far  at  sea.  To  the  lunik 
on  which  they  grew  she  paid  her  earliest  ■visit  along  with  the  beams 
of  the  morning  sun  ;  and  there,  too,  she  marked  the  first  diamonds 
of  the  evening  dew.  They  grew  to  her  heart's  desire  ;  and  now  that 
the  year  was  advanced,  they  showed  a  few  flower  buds,  and  seemed 
about  to  break  out  into  roses,  slender  as  were  their  bending  stems. 
That  one  which  bore  her  lover's  name  hung  over  her  own,  as  if  shelter- 
ing it  witli  its  flexile  arch,  and  when  weighed  down  by  the  rain-drops, 
or  by  the  breeze,  it  touched  gently  the  leaves  of  its  companion,  and 
seemed  to  intertwine  with  it  in  a  balmy  embrace.  The  heart  can 
accumulate  iove  and  delight  upon  any  object  whatever;  but  these 
plants  were  in  themselves  beautiful,  and  every  leaf  swarmed,  not 
with  poetic  visions,  but .with  thoughts  of  such  deep  human  tender- 
ness, that  they  were  seldom  looked  at  without  a  gush  of  tears.  They 
were  perfectly  unlike  all  the  other  shrubs  and  flowers  in  that  garden  ; 
and  had  they  been  dug  up  it  would  have  been  felt  as  sacrilege;  had 
they  withered  the  OMEN  would  have  struck  through  her  very  life. 
But  they  did  not  wither  :  and  nothing  touched  them  but  the  bee  or 
the  butterfly,  or  haply  for  a  moment  the  green  linnet,  the  chaffinch, 
or  the  red-cap,  half  balanced  on  the  bending  spray,  and  half  sup- 
ported by  his  fluttering  wings. 

Crofthead  was  a  cottage  in  a  sheltered  vale — but  it  was  not  far 
inland,  and  by  amending  ;i  given  hill  behind  it,  Jane  Nasmyth  could, 
'.ii  clear  days,  gel  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  ocean.  The  sighl  even  of 
the  element  on  which  her  lover  now  dwelt  was  delightful  to  her 
eyes,  and  if  a  white  Bail  ;  bone  forth  through  the.  sunlight,  her  heart 

fell  a  touch  of  dear  emotion.  Sometimes,  too,  when  walking  in  the 
vale,  she  would  gaze  with  Love  on  the  beautiful  while  sea-mew,  that 
came  floating  on  the  sea-born  air  into  the  fields  of  the  quiet  earth. 
A  the  creature  alighted  on  the  green  turf,  and  folding  its  wings,  sal 
there  motionless,  or  walked  as  if  pleased  with  the  soli  pressure  of 
beneath  its  feet,  she  viewed  it.  as  a  silent  messenger  from 
the   ea,  thai  perhaps  mighl  have  flown  round  her  lover's  ship,     lis 

bore  no  marks  of  the  dashing  waves  ;  its  eyes,  all  hough 

wild,  were  gentle  j  its  movement  was  calm,  as  if  it  had  never  drifted 
with  the  rapid  tides,  or  been  driven  through  the  howling  tempest: 
and  anil  again  rose  up  from  the  herbage  and  the  wild  flowers,  and 
hovering  over  her  head  for  a  little  while,  winged  its  way  down  the 
vale  over  the  peaceful  woods,  she  sent  her  whole  soul  with  it  to  the 

ocean,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh  unconsciously  as  it  disappeared. 
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The  rammer  was  now  over,  and  the  autumn  at  hand.  The  hay- 
fields  were  once  more  green  with  springing  herbage — and  bands  of 
reapers  were  waiting  for  a  few  sunny  days  till  they  might  be  let 
in  joyful  labour  upon  the  ripened  grain.  Was  the  Amethyst 
te  never  to  finish  her  cruise?  September  surely  would  not  pass 
awaj  without  seeing  her  in  harbour,  and  Arthur  Crawfurdat  Croft- 
head.  Poor  -lane  was  beginning  to  pine  now  for  her  lover's  return  ; 
and  one  afternoon,  on  visiting,  almost  unhappy,  the  Rose-trees,  she 
thoughl  that  they  both  were  drooping.  She  forgot  that  September 
mornings  have  often  their  frost  in  Scotland;  and  on  seeing  a  few 
withered  haves  near  the  now  wasted  blossoms,  she  remembered 
Arthur's  words  about  the  omen,  and  turned  away  from  the  bank 
with  a  Bhudder  of  foolish  tear.  But  a  trifle  will  agitate  a  wiser  and 
older  Im  .Mi  than  that  of  Jane  Nasmytb,  and  reason  neither  awakens 
nor  lulls  to  sleep  the  passions  of  human  beings,  which  obey,  in  the 
darkness  of  their  mystery,  many  unknown  and  incomprehensible 
laws.  "What  if  he  be  dead  !"  thought  she,  with  a  sick  pang  tug- 
ging at  her  heart — and  she  hastened  out  of  the  garden,  as  if  a  beast 
of  prey  had  been  seen  by  her,  or  an  adder  lying  couched  among  the 
bushes. 

She  entered  the  bouse  in  a  sort  of  panic,  of  which  she  was  ashamed 
as  soon  as  she  saw  the  cheerful  and  happy  faces  of  her  parents,  who 
were  sitting  together  listening,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  to 
an  old  spectacled  neighbour  busy  at  a  newspaper,  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  Courant,  a  copy  of  which  made  visits  to  about  a  dozen  of 
the  must  respectable  families  in  the  parish.  The  old  worthy  was 
Emeritus  Schoolmaster,  and  was  justly  proud  of  his  elocution,  which 
was  distinct  and  precise,  each  syllable  being  made  to  stand  well  out 
by  itself,  while  it  was  generally  admitted  that  Mr  Peacock  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  English  accent,  which  he  had  acquired  about  forty 
years  ago  at  Inverness.  He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  stop 
very  long  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph,  or  article,  but  went  on  in  a  good 
business-like  style,  right  through  politics,  stocks,  extraordinary  acci- 
dents, state  of  the  weather,  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  a  pleasing 
and  instructive  medley.  Just  as  Jane  had  taken  her  seat,  the  good 
old  proser  had  got  to  ship-news,  and  he  announced,  without  being 
in  the  least  aware  of  what  he  was  about,  "  Foundered  in  the 
i  •'ii  tremendous  gale,  off  the  llzard,  his  majesty's  fri- 
oate  Amethyst.    Aix  the  crew  perished!" 

Alter  the  first  shock  of  horror,  the  old  people  rose  from  their  seats 
and  tried  to  lift  up  their  daughter,  who  had  fallen  down,  as  if  stone- 
dead,  with  great  violence  on  the  floor.  The  schoolmaster,  petrified 
and  rooted  to  his  chair,  struck  his  forehead  in  agony,  and  could  only 
date — " God  forgive  me— God  forgive  me  !"  After  many  long- 
drawn  sighs,  and  many  alarming  relapses  into  that  deadly  swoon, 
Jane  opened  her  eyes,  and  looking  round  with  a  ghastly  wildness, 
the  newspaper  lying  on  the  floor  where  it  had  dropped  from  the 
old  man's  trembling  hands.  Crawling  with  a  livid  face  towards  the 
object  of  her  horror,  she  clutched  it  convulsively  with  her  feeble 
fingers,  and,  with  glazed  eyes,  instinctively  seizing  on  the  spot,  she 
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read,  as  if  to  herself,  the  dreadful  words  over  and  over  again — and 
then,  as  if  her  intellect  was  affected,  kept  repeating  a  few  of  theni : 
"  Foundered"—"  Tremendous  gale" — "  Every  soul  perished."  "  Oh  ! 
great  and  dreadful  God — my  Arthur  is  drowned  at  last !" 

Some  of  the  kind  domestics  now  came  into  the  room,  and  with 
their  care — for  their  parents  were  nearly  helpless — the  poor  girl  was 
restored  to  her  senses.  She  alone  wept  not— for  her  heart  was  har- 
dened, and  she  felt  a  band  of  cold  iron  drawn  tight  round  her  bosom. 
There  was  weeping  and  sobbing,  loud  and  unrestrained,  with  all 
others ;  for  Arthur  Crawfurd,  the  beautiful  and  brave,  was  beloved 
by  every  one  in  the  parish,  from  the  child  of  six  years  to  old  people 
of  fourscore.  Several  young  men,  too,  belonging  to  the  parish,  had 
served  on  board  that  ship,  and  they  were  not  now  forgotten,  although 
it  was  for  the  young  lieutenant,  more  than  for  them  of  their  own 
rank,  that  now  all  the  servants  wept. 

Jane  Nasmyth  was  a  maiden  of  a  perfectly  pious  mind  ;  but  no 
piety  can  prevent  nature  from  shrieking  aloud  at  the  first  blow  of  a 
great  calamity.  She  wished  herself  dead — and  that  wish  she  ex- 
pressed as  she  found  her  voice.  Her  old  father  knelt  down  on  the 
floor  at  one  side  of  his  child,  and  her  old  mother  at  another,  while 
the  latter  had  just  strength  to  say — "Our  Father  which  art  in  hea- 
ven— hallowed  be  Thy  name — Thy  kingdom  come — Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

The  poor  girl  shut  her  eyes  with  a  groan  ;  but  she  could  not  repeat 
a  single  one  of  these  words.  Then  was  the  iloor,  indeed,  drenched 
■with  tears.  Tiny  fell  down  in  big  drops — in  plashing  showers  from 
<>ld  eves,  that  had  not  seemed  before  to  contain  so  much  moisture. 
And  in  that  mortal  silence  no  sound  was  now  heard  but  one  low 
quivering  voice,  saying  at  intervals — "All  the  crew  perished — all 
the  civu  perished!  Woe  is  me— woe  is  me — Arthur  is  drowned 
at  last!" 

They  lifted  her  from  the  floor — and,  to  her  own  wonder,  she  fell 
not  down,  but  could  stand  unsupported  on  her  feet.  "Take  me  up- 
.  fairs  to  my  bed,  mother— let  me  lie  down  there — and  perhaps  1 
may  lie  better.  1  said  that  I  wished  to  die.  Oh  !  these  were  wicked 
words.  May  1  live  to  do  my  duty  to  my  dear  parents  in  their  old 
But,  oh  :  this  sickness  is  mortal — mortal  indeed.  But  let  me 
put  my  fcrusl  in  God  and  my  Redeemer,  and  pray  to  them-  my 
parents    to  forgive  my  impious  words!" 

They  supported  her  Bteps  and  she  asked  to  goto  the  window- 
just  to  take  one  look  out  into  the  calm  ami  beautiful  afternoon  for 
not  a  breath  was  Btirring  and  the  western  sun  diffused  over  the 
scenes  bright  bul  softened  repose.    "  Oh,  merciful  God ! — there  is 

Arthur'.-  gno  '  I  aw  it  paSB  by — it  waved  its  hand  bright  and 
Smiling  were  its  eyes     take  me  away-    take  me  away,  for  I  feel  that, 

visions  besei  my  brain  I"  They  half  lifted  her  in  their  arms  towards 
the  dooT  while  Bhe  continued  to  say,  faintly,  "  It  smiled  yes,  il 
smiled  bul  Arthur's  body  is  mangled,  and  brui  ed,  and  crushed 
by  timber,  and  stones,  and  rocks  lying  on  the  sand  somewhere, 
while  I  v.. i  or  laughing  in  my  miserable  delusion    his  face 
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gnawed  by  nea  monsters  !"  and  thou  licr  voice  was  choked,  and  she 

could  speak  no  more. 

The  door  burst  open;  and  there  entered  no  ghost,  but  the  bold, 

.  joyful,  living  Bailor  himself,  who  clasped  Jane  to  his  bosom. 

So  sudden  was  his  entrance,  thai  he  had  not  time  to  observe  the 

dismay  and  grief  that  had  been  trampling  on  all  now  beside  him 

•r  did  he,  during  that  blest  embrace,  feel  that  his  betrothed 

maiden  was  insensible  to  his  endearments.    Joy  had  taken  posses- 

dl  his  being— all  his  perceptions;  and  he  saw  nothing — felt 

nothing     but  his  Jane  and  her  bosom  pressed  closely  to  his  own. 

••  II;  v,    1   broken  in  upon  a  dish  of  gossip  ?— Well,  no  rival  in  the 

n  ii  'in— so  far  good.    What,  all  silent — pale  faces — tears — what  is  the 

matter  >.    [s  this  a  welcome  ?" 

But  so  many  death-like  or  agitated  countenances  soon  told  him 

that  >ng  passion  pervaded  the  party — and  he  began  to  have 

his  own  undefined  fears— for  he  had  not  yet  visited  his  own  father's 

•.     All  was  soon  explained  ;  and  Jane  having  been  revived  into 

ble  composure,  the  servants  retired,  but  not  before  shaking 

hands,  one  and  all,  with  the  Lieutenant :  and  the  old  Schoolmaster, 

too,  who  felt  himself  to  blame,  although  sent  for  on  purpose  to  read 

aloud  the  news,  and  certainly  not  answerable  for  erroneous  nautical 

intelligence,  feeling  rather  uneasy  in  the  room,  promised  to  call  next 

dug,  took  up  his  old-fashioned  chapeau,  and  making  a  bow 

worthy  of  a  distinguished  pedagogue,  made  the  best  of  his  way  out 

and  beyond  the  premises. 

Arthur  Crawfurd,  coming  in  upon  them  in  the  transport  of  his 

joy,  could  not  easily  bring  home  to  his  heart  a  perfect  understanding 

of  the  scene  that  had  just  preceded  his  arrival.     He  never  perhaps 

knew  the  full  terror  that  had  nearly  deprived  his  sweet  Jane  of  life ; 

but   he  knew  enough  to  lay  an  eternal  obligation  of  tenderness 

towards  her  upon  his  inmost  soul. 

"  Instead  or  foundering,  the  Amethyst  is  in  as  good  trim  as  any 

in  the  fleet ;  but  she  had  to  scud  for  some  leagues  under  bare 

>r  the  squall  came  upon  us  like  a  sheet  of  iron.    A  large  ship, 

•  unknown,  went  down  near  our  stern." 

"  And  all  on  board  perished  !"  exclaimed  Jane,  in  a  dewy  voice 

ity. 
"They  did  indeed:" 

"  Oli !  many  eyes  now  arc  weeping,  or  doomed  to  weep,  for  that 

while  mine  are  dried.   Her  name  will  be  known  soon  enough  !" 

id,  as  she  looked  on  her  lover,  once  more  did  the  maiden  give 

way  to  the  strong  imagination  of  the  doom  which  she  felt  he  had 

narrowly  escaped. 

"  Come,  cheer  up,  Jane— my  life  is  in  God's  hand  ;  and  with  Him 
,  whether  I  die  on  my  bed  in  the  cottage  at  last,  or,  like  many 
an,  in  battle  or  wreck.     But  you  are  willing  to  marry  a 
sailor  — fur  better  or  worst;— a  longer  or  shorter  date — and  no  doubt 
1  be  as  happy  as  any  of  my  messmates.     Not  one  of  them 

all  I         ich  a  sweetheart  as  thou  art— a  dutiful  daughter  makes  a 
loving  wife." 
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After  an  hour's  talk  and  silence,  during  which  Jane  Nasmyth  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  a  slight  hysteric,  her  father  proposed  return- 
ing thanks  to  God  for  Arthur's  return.  The  sailor  was  a  man  of  gay 
and  joyous  character,  but  in  religion  he  was  not  only  a  firm  but 
impassioned  believer.  He  had  not  allowed  the  temptations  of  a  life, 
which  with  too  many  is  often  wild  and  dissipated,  to  shake  his  faith 
in  Christianity ;  the  many  hardships  and  dangers  which  he  had 
encountered  and  escaped  had  served  to  deepen  all  his  religious  impres- 
sions ;  so  that  a  weak  person  would  have  called  him  methodistical 
or  superstitious.  He  was  neither ;  but  he  had  heard  God  in  the 
great  deep,  and  he  did  not  forget  the  voice  in  the  silence  of  the  green 
and  steadfast  earth.  So  he  knelt  down  to  prayer  with  a  humble  and 
grateful  spirit,  and  as  he  felt  his  own  Jane  breathing  by  his  side,  on 
her  knees,  and  knew  that  she  was  at  the  same  time  weeping  for  joy 
at  his  return,  neither  was  he  ashamed  also  to  weep ;  for  there  are 
times,  and  this  was  one  of  them,  when  a  brave  man  need  not  seek 
to  hide  his  tears  either  before  his  fellow-creatures  or  his  Creator. 

After  they  had  risen  from  their  fervent  prayer,  and  a  short  silent 
pause  had  ensued,  "  How,"  said  the  sailor,  "  are  our  two  Rose- 
bushes ?  Did  they  hang  their  heads,  do  you  think,  because  false 
rumour  sank  the  good  ship  Amethyst  ?  Come,  Jane,  let  us  go  and 
see."  And  as  some  hundreds  of  swallows  were  twittering  on  the 
e-top  in  the  evening  sunshine,  collected  therewith  a  view  either 
of  flying  across  seas  to  some  distant  country,  or  of  plunging  down  to 
the  bottom  of  some  loch  near  at  hand  (probably  the  former),  the 
lovers  walked  mil  into  the  open  air — unlatched  the  little  white  gate 
canopied  with  an  arch  of  honeysuckle,  that  guarded  a  garden  into 
which  then-  were  no  intruders,  and  arm-in-arm  proceeded  to  the 
"  Bank  of  the  Two  Roses."  They  had  nothing  now  of  that  sickly 
and  dying  appearance  which  they  had  showed  to  Jane's  eyes  a  few 
hours  ago  ;  no  evil  OMEN  was  there  now — but  they  seemed  likely  to 
live  for  many  years,  ami  every  season  to  put  forth  their  flowers  in 
greater  Dumber  and  in  richer  beauty. 
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Tin;  Mo  'II  clustered  in  their  undecaying  splendour 

re  the  porch  of  Calder  Cottage ;  the  bees  are  murmuring  in  their 
joy  around  fche  hive  on  it  een  ward,  rich  with  its  white  and 
purple  clover  ;  the  turtle-doves  are  cooing  on  t  he  roof,  \\  it  h  plumage 
trtening  in  the  unshine;  while  over  all  is  shed  a  dim  and  tender 
shadow  from  the  embowering  Sycamore,  beneath  wh<  elterwas 
built,  many  long  years  ago,  the  little  bumble  edifice,  in  its  low 
simplicity  it  might  be  the  dwelling  of  the  poor  ;  but  the  heart  feels 
og  in  its  quiei  loveliness  that  breathes  of  the  spirit  of  cul- 
tivated life.    A  liner  character  of  beauty  pervades  the  bj  ill  seclusion, 
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than  tlic  hand  of  labour  ever  shed  over  its  dwelling  in  the  gratitude 
of  its  Sabbath  hours  ;  all  around  serins  ministering  to  the  joy,  and 
nut  to  tin'  necessities  of  existence;  and  as  the  eye  dwells  on  the 
gorgeous  ornaments  which  sun,  and  air,  and  dew  have  showered  in 
profusion  over  the  blooming  walls,  the  mind  cannot  but  think  of 
some  delicate  ami  uvntlc  spirit  retired  from  the  world  it  had  adorned, 
and  enjoying  in  tlic  twilight  of  life  the  sweetness  and  serenity  of 
nature. 

Such  were  its  inmates  a  few  short  months  ago.  The  sound  of 
music  was  heard  far  down  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Calder,  when, 
in  the  silence  of  the  evening,  the  harp  was  touched  within  these 
humble  walls,  or  there  arose  a  mingled  voice  as  of  spirits  hymning 
through  the  woods.  But  the  strings  of  the  harp  are  now  silent,  and 
the  young  lips  that  sang  those  heavenly  anthems  are  covered  with 
the  dust. 

The  lady  who  lived  there  in  her  widowhood  was  sprung  of  gentle 
blood  :  and  none  who  had  but  for  a  moment  looked  on  her  pale 
countenance,  and  her  figure  majestic  even  under  the  burden  of  pain, 
could  ever  again  forget  that  image,  at  once  so  solemn  and  so  beauti- 
ful. Although  no  deep  lines  disturbed  the  meek  expression  of  that 
fading  face,  and  something  that  almost  seemed  a  smile  still  shone 
over  her  placid  features,  yet  had  that  lady  undergone  in  her  day 
hard-hips,  and  troubles,  and  calamities  that  might  have  broken  the 
heart,  and  laid  low  the  head  of  manhood  in  its  sternest  pride.  She 
had  been  with  her  husband  in  famine,  battle,  and  shipwreck.  When 
his  mortal  wound  came,  she  sat  by  his  bedside— her  hand  closed  his 
eyes  and  wrought  his  shroud ;  and  she  was  able  to  gaze  with  a 
1  fast  eye  on  all  the  troops  marching  with  reversed  arms,  and 
with  slow  step,  to  melancholy  music,  when  the  whole  army  was 
drawn  up  at  his  funeral  on  the  field  of  battle.  Perhaps,  then,  she 
wished  to  die.  But  two  children  were  at  her  knees,  and  another  at 
her  bosom  ;  and  on  her  return  to  her  native  country,  she  found  heart 
to  walk  through  the  very  scenes  where  she  had  been  most  blessed 
before  these  infants  were  born,  and  to  live  in  the  very  dwelling  to 
which  he  who  was  now  buried  had  brought  her  a  young  and  happy 
bride.  Such  had  been  his  last  request;  and  seventeen  years  of 
resignation  and  peace  had  now  passed  over  the  head  of  the  widow— 
whose  soul  was  with  her  husband  at  morning  and  at  evening  prayers 
— durmg  hours  of  the  day  when  there  were  many  present— and 
during  hour-,  of  the  night  when  there  were  none  but  the  eye  of  God 
to  wi  r  uncomplaining  melancholy.     Her  grief  was  calm,  but 

it  was  constant— it  repined  not,  but  it  wasted  away;  and  though 
all  called  her  happy,  all  knew  that  her  life  was  frail,  and  that  one  so 
wlul  even  in  her  happiness  was  not  destined  by  God 
for  old  age.     Vet  lor  her  none  felt  pity— a  higher  feeling  arose  in 
from  the  resignation  so  perfectly  expressed  in  every 
motion,  look,  and  tone;  and  beautiful  as  she  was  on  earth,  there 
across  the  souls  of  all  who  beheld  her  a  thought  of  one  yet 
more  beautiful  in  heaven. 

Her  three  daughters,  although  their  health  had  always  been  deli- 
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cate,  were  well,  cheerful,  arid  happy  ;  but  some  said,  that  whenever 
they  were  met  walking  alone,  a  solemn,  if  not  a  mournful  expression 
was  on  their  countenances  ;  and  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  they  cer- 
tainly shunned  society  rather  than  sought  it,  and  seldom  partook  of 
the  innocent  amusements  natural  to  youth,  and  to  which  youth  lends 
so  much  grace  and  attraction.  No  one  ever  saw  any  of  them  un- 
amiable,  or  averse  from  the  gladness  of  others ;  but  a  shade  of  sad- 
ness was  now  perceptible  over  all  their  demeanour,  and  they  seemi  d 
bound  together  by  some  tie  even  more  strict  than  that  of  sisterly 
affection.  The  truth  was,  that  they  felt  God  had  given  them  but  a 
short  life,  and  that  when  the  bier  of  one  was  carried  into  the  church- 
yard, that  of  the  other  would  not  be  long  of  following  it  to  the  place 
of  rest. 

Their  mother  died  first,  and  her  death  had  been  long  foreseen  by 
them  ;  for  they,  who  spoke  together  of  their  own  deaths,  were  not 
likely  to  deceive  themselves  with  respect  to  that  of  one  so  dear  to 
them  all.  She  was  ready  and  willing  to  die  ;  but  tears  were  on  her 
cheek  only  a  few  hours  before  her  decease,  for  the  sake  of  her  three 
daughters,  left  to  themselves,  and  to  drop  away,  as  she  well  knew, 
one  after  the  other,  in  that  fatal  disease  which  they  inherited  from 
their  father.  Her  death  was  peaceful — almost  happy  ;  but,  resigned 
as  she  was,  it  could  not  but  be  afflicting  to  her  parting  spirit  to  see 
those  three  beautiful  spectres  gliding  round  her  bedside,  with  coun- 
tenances  and  persons  that  plainly  told  they  were  fast  hastening  on 
to  the  tomb. 

The  funeral  of  the  mother  was  conducted  as  it  deserved  to  be— 
for  humble  as  she  was  in  heart,  yet  she  had  been  highly  born ;  and 
many  attended  her  body  to  the  grave  who  had  almost  forgotten  her 
when  alive  in  her  simple  retirement.  But  these  were  worldly 
mourners,  who  laid  aside  their  sorrow  with  their  suits  of  sable. 
Many  who  had  no  right  to  walk  near  her  coffin  felt  they  had  a  right 
to  weep  over  her  grave;  and  for  many  Sabbaths  after  her  burial, 
groups  collected  beside  the  mound  ;  and  while  many  of  them  could 
not,  but  weep,  none  left  it  without  a  sigh  and  a  blessing.  When 
her  three  daughters,  after  the  intermission  of  a  few  Sabbaths,  were 
again  seen  walking,  arm-in-arm,  into  the  church,  and  taking  their 
Beats  in  their  own  pew,  the  whole  congregation  may  be  said  to  have 
irded  the  Orphans  with  a  compassion,  which  was  heightened 
into  an  emotion  al  once  overcoming  and  consoling,  when  it  was 
visible  to  all  who  Looked  upon  them,  that  erelong  they  would  be 
lying  lidi  03  Bide  near  their  mother's  grave. 

Alter  In  r  death,  the  three.  Orphans  were  seldonier  seen  than 
before  ;  and,  pale  as  their  sweet  faces   had  seemed  when  tiny  used 

to  dress  in  white,  they  seemed  even  paler  now  contrasted  with  their 
black  mourn  rmenta     They  received  the  visits  of  their  few 

dear  friends  with  warmesl  "latitude,  and  those  of  ordinary  con- 
dolement  with  a  placid  content  ;  they  did  not  appear  wearied  of 
this  world,  bui  resigned  to  have  it  ;  smiles  and  the  pressure  of 
affectionate  hand   were  Btil)  dear  to  thi  m  ;  and  if  they  kept  fch<  m 
selves  apart  from  Bociety, it  was  aol  because  thej  coula  nol  Bympa 
vol.  XI.  L 
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thise  with  its  hilarity,  its  amusements,  and  its  mirth,  but  because 
they  were  warned  by  feelings  close  upon  their  brain  and  heart,  and 
they  were  doomed  soon  to  lay  their  heads  down  into  the  dust. 
Some  visitors,  on  first  entering  their  parlour,  in  which  everything 

w  3  Mill  as  elegantly  and  gracefully  arranged  as  ever,  wondered 
why  the  fair  Sisters*  should'  so  seldom  be  seen  out  of  their  own 
dwelling :  but  not  one,  even  the  most  thoughtless  and  unfeeling, 
ever  left  them  without  far  different  thoughts,  or  without  a  sorrow- 
ful conviction  that  they  wrere  passing,  in  perfect  resignation,  the 
remainder  of  their  life,  which,  in  their  own  hearts  they  knew  to  be 
small.  So.  week  after  week,  visits  of  idle  ceremony  were  discon- 
tinued ;  and  none  now  came  to  Calder  Cottage  except  those  who 
had  been  dear  to  their  dead  Mother,  and  were  dear,  even  for  that 
reason,  had  there  been  no  other,  to  the  dying  Orphans. 

They  sat  in  their  beauty  within  the  shadow  of  death.  But  hap- 
piness  was  not  therefore  excluded  from  Calder  Cottage.  It  was  even 
a  sublime  satisfaction  to  know  that  God  was  to  call  them  away 
from  their  mortal  being  unsevered  ;  and  that  while  they  all  three 
knelt  in  prayer,  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  one  only  who  was  to  leave 
the  survivors  in  tears,  but  for  themselves  that  they  were  mutually 
beseeching  God,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  smooth  the  path  by 
which  they  were  walking  hand  and  hand  to  the  grave.  When  the 
sun  shone,  they  stdl  continued  to  wander  along  the  shaded  banks 
of  their  beloved  Calder,  and  admire  its  quiet  junction  with  the  wide- 
j lowing  Clyde.  They  did  not  neglect  their  flower-garden,  although 
they  well  knew  that  their  eyes  were  not  to  be  gladdened  by  the 
blossoms  of  another  Spring.  They  strewed,  as  before,  crumbs  for 
the  small  birds  that  had  built  their  nests  among  the  roses  and 
honeysuckles  on  the  wall  of  their  cottage.  They  kept  the  weeds 
from  overgrowing  the  walks  that  Avere  soon  to  be  trodden  by  their 
feet  no  more ;  and  they  did  not  turn  their  eyes  away  from  the 
shooting  flowers  which  they  knew  took  another  spring  to  bring 
them  to  maturity,  and  would  be  disclosing  their  fragrant  beauty  in 
the  sunshine  that  shone  on  their  own  graves.  Nor  did  their  higher 
a  lose  any  of  the  interest  or  the  charm  which  they  had  possessed 
during  their  years  of  health  and  hope.  The  old  people  whom  their 
charity  supported  wrere  received  with  as  kind  smiles  as  ever,  when 
they  run,  to  receive  their  weekly  dole.  The  children  whom  they 
clothed  and  sent  to  school  met  with  the  same  sweet  voices  as  before, 
when  on  the  Saturday  evenings  they  visited  the  ladies  of  Calder 
tage  ;  and  the  innocent  mirth  of  all  about  the  house,  the  garden, 
the  fields,  or  the  adjacent  huts,  seemed  to  be  pleasant  to  their  ears, 
when  stealing  unexpectedly  upon  them  from  happy  persons  engrossed 
with  their  own  joys,  and  unaware  that  the  sound  of  their  pastimes 
reached  those  whose  own  earthly  enjoyments  were  so  near  a 
dose. 

Th  rare  the  last  lingering  shadows  and  sounds  and  odours  of 
life;  and  the  time  had  not  yet  come  upon  either  of  these  Orphans 
when  they  could  not  be  enjoyed.  But  they  had  other  comforts; 
and  if  it  had  been  ever  most  delightful  to  them  to  read  and  study 
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the  Word  of  God,  when  they  let  fall  upon  the  holy  page  eyes  bright 
with  the  dewy  light  of  health  yet  undecaying,  it  was  now  more  than 
delightful — it  was  blessed — to  peruse  it  now  together,  when  they 
had  to  give  the  Bible  by  turns  into  each  other's  hands,  that  their 
eyesight  might  not  get  dim,  nor  their  voice  falter,  which  would 
have  been,  had  the  same  dying  Christian  read  aloud  one  chapter  to 
the  end.  When  the  old  minister  visited  them,  he  found  them 
always  cheerful  and  composed — during  his  stay  they  were  even  joy- 
ful in  their  resignation  ;  and  at  parting,  if  tears  were  ever  shed,  it 
was  by  the  aged  for  the  young  who  wept  not  for  themselves,  except 
when  they  thought  how  that  benign  old  man  had  stood  by  their 
mother's  deathbed,  and  when  she  had  lost  her  utterance,  let  her 
spirit  ascend  upon  his  prayers  to  heaven. 

Caroline  was  the  first  to  die.  Her  character,  unlike  that  of  both 
her  sisters,  had  been  distinguished  by  great  spirit  and  vivacity  ;  and 
when  they  were  present,  had  always  diffused  something  of  its  own 
glad  light  over  the  serene  composure  of  the  one,  and  the  melancholy 
stdlness  of  the  other,  without  seeming  ever  to  be  inconsistent  with 
them ;  nor  did  her  natural  and  impressible  buoyancy  altogether 
forsake  her  even  to  the  very  last.  With  her  the  disease  assumed 
its  most  beautiful  show.  Her  light  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  astonish- 
ing brilliancy — her  cheeks,  that  had  always  hitherto  been  pale, 
glowed  with  a  rose-like  lustre.  Although  she  knew  that  she  was 
dying,  and  strove  to  subdue  her  soul  down  to  her  near  fate,  yet,  in 
spite  of  herself,  the  strange  fire  that  glowed  in  the  embers  of  her  life, 
kindled  it  often  into  a  kind  of  airy  gladness,  so  that  a  stranger  would 
have  thought  her  one  on  whom  opening  existence  was  just  revealing 
the  treasures  of  its  joy,  and  who  was  eager  to  unfold  her  wings,  and 
sail  on  into  the  calm  and  sunny  future.  Her  soul,  till  within  a  few 
days  of  her  death,  was  gay  in  the  exhilaration  of  disease;  and  the 
very  night  before  she  died,  she  touched  the  harp  with  a  playful 
hand,  and  warbled,  as  long  as  her  strength  would  permit,  a  few  bars 
nj'a  romantic  tune.  .No  one  was  with  her  when  she  died,  for  she 
had  risen  earlier  than  her  sisters,  and  was  found  by  them,  when  they 
came  down  to  the  parlour,  leaning  back,  with  a  smiling  lace,  on  the 
with  a  few  lilies  in  her  hand,  and  never  more  to  have  her  head 
lifted  up  in  lite. 

The  younge  I  had  gone  first,  and  she  was  to  be  followed  by  Emma, 
fchenexl  in  age.     Emma,  although  so  like  her  sister  who  was  now 

dead,  that  they  had  always  been  thought   by  slrangers  to  be  Twins, 

had  a  character  altogether  different.  Hit  thoughts  and  feelings  ran 
in  a  deeper  channel]  nature  had  endowed  her  with  extraordinary 
talents,  and  whatever  she  attempted,  serious  acquisition  or  lighl 
accompli  hment,  in  that  she  easily  excelled.  Pew,  indeed,  is  the 
Dumber  of  women  thai  are  eminently  distinguished  among  their 
and  leave  oames  to  be  enrolled  in  the  fists  of  fame.  Borne 
accidental  circumi  tances  of  life  or  death  have  favoured  those  few  ; 
and  their  sentiments,  thoughts,  feelings,  fancies,  and  opinions,  retain 
a  permanent  existence.  But  how  many  sink  into  the  grave  in  all 
their  personal  beaut  v.  and  all  their  mental  charm  i,  and  are  heard  of 
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no  more  I  Of  them  no  bright  thoughts  are  recorded,  no  touching 
emotions,  no  wild  imaginations.  All  their  tine  and  true  perceptions, 
all  their  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  human  soul,  and  all  their  pure 
speculation  on  the  mystery  of  human  life,  vanish  for  ever  and  aye 
with  the  parting  breath  A  fair,  amiable,  intelligent  young  maiden 
has  died  and  is  buried.  That  is  all.  And  her  grave  lies  in  its 
unvisited  rest.  Such  an  one  was  Emma  Beatoun.  Her  mother, 
her  sisters,  and  a  few  dear  friends,  knew  what  treasures  of  thought 
« m  1  —what  gleams  of  genius— and  what  light  of  unpre- 
tending wisdom.  But  she  carried  up  her  pure  and  high  thoughts 
v.  iiii  her  to  heaven  ;  nor  did  any  of  them  survive  her  on  earth,  but 
a  few  fragments  of  hvmns  set  by  herself  to  plaintive  music,  which 
11,1  voiee%ut  her  own,  so  deep 'and  yet  so  sweet,  so  mellow  yet  so 
mournful,  could  ever  have  fitly  sung. 

The.  sufferings  of  this  Sister  were  heavy  indeed,  and  she  at  last 
prayed  to  be  relieved.     Constant  sickness,  interrupted  only  by  fits 
H-king  pain,  kept  the  fair  shadow  for  the  last  weeks  of  her  life 
to  bed  ;  and  nothing  seemed  to  disturb  her  so  much  as  the  incessant 
care  of  her  dying  sister,  who  seemed  to  forget  her  own  approaching 
doom  in  the  tenderest  ministrations  of  love.     Emma's  religious 
thoughts  had  long  been  of  an  almost  dark  and  awful  character,  and 
she  was  possessed  by  a  deep  sense  of  her  own  utter  unworthiness 
in  the  sight  of  God.     It  was  feared  that,  as  her  end  drew  near,  and 
her  mind  was  weakened  by  continual  suffering,  her  last  hours  might 
be  visited  with  visions  too  trying  and  terrible  ;  but  the  reverse  was 
the  case  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  God,  to  reward  a  life  of  meekness, 
humility,  and  wisdom,  removed  all  fear  from  her  soul,  and  showed 
her  the  loving,  rather  than  the  awful  mysteries  of  her  Redeemer. 
On  her  dead  face  there  sat  a  smile,  just  as  pleasant  and  serene  as 
that  which  had  lighted  the  countenance  of  Caroline,  when  she  fell 
■p  tor  ever  with  the  lilies  in  her  hand.     The  old  Nurse,  who  had 
been  with  them  since  their  infancy,  alone  observed  that  she  had 
expired  ;  for  there  had  been  no  sigh,  and  the  pale  emaciated  fingers 
ived  not  as  they  lay  clasped  together  across  her  breast. 
Louisa,  the  eldest,  was  now  left  alone,  and,  although  her  health 
had  always  been  the  most  delicate,  there  seemed,  from  some  of  the 
i  ptoms,  a  slight  hope  that  she  might  yet  recover.    That  fatal 
tic  flush  did  not  stain  her  cheeks,  and  her  pulse,  although  very 
faint,  had  not  the  irregularity  of  alarming  fever.     But  there  are 
rets  known  but  to  the  dying  themselves;  and  all  the  encouraging 
kindness  of  friends  was  received  by  her  as  sweet  proofs  of  affection, 
but  never  once  touched  her  heart  with  hope.     The  disease  of  which 
h  her  Bisters  had  died  was  in  the  blood  of  her  father's  family  ; 
and  Bhe  never  rose  up  from  her  bed,  or  her  couch,  or  the  grey  osier- 
irden,  without  feeling  a  deathlike  lassitude  that 
could  nol  Long  endure.    Indeed,  she  yearned  for  the  grave  ;  and  hers 
was  a  weariness  that  could  only  find  entire  relief  in  the  perfect  still- 
-  ol  that  narrow  hou  i  . 

Bad  Louisa  Dot  felt  death  within  her  bosom,  there  were  circum- 
stain      ■    at  could  not  have  failed  to  make  her  desire  life,  even  after 
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her  Mother  and  Sisters  had  been  taken  away;  for  she  had  been 
betrothed,  for  a  year  past,  to  one  who  would  have  made  her  happy. 
He  received  an  account  of  the  alarming  state  of  the  sisters  at  Pisa, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  establishment  of  his  own  health,  and 
he  instantly  hurried  home  to  Scotland.  Caroline  and  Emma  were 
in  their  graves ;  but  he  had  the  mournful  satisfaction  to  be  with 
his  own  Louisa  in  her  last  days.  Much  did  he,  at  first,  press  her  to 
go  to  Italy,  as  a  faint  and  forlorn  hope  ;  but  he  soon  desisted  from 
such  vain  persuasions.  u  The  thought  is  sweet  to  lay  our  bones 
within  the  bosom  of  our  native  soil.  The  verdure  and  the  flowers 
I  loved  will  brighten  around  my  grave — the  same  trees  whose 
pleasant  murmurs  cheered  my  living  ear,  will  hang  their  cool 
shadows  over  my  dust — and  the  eyes  that  met  mine  in  the  light  of 
affection  will  shed  tears  over  the  sod  that  covers  me,  keeping  my 
memory  green  within  their  spirits  !"  He  who  had  been  her  lover, 
but  was  now  the  friend  and  brother  of  her  soul,  had  nothing  to  say 
in  reply  to  these  natural  sentiments.  "  After  all,  they  are  but  fancies, 
Henry,  but  they  cling  to  the  heart  from  which  they  sprung — and  to 
be  buried  in  the  sweet  churchyard  of  Blantyre  is  now  a  thought  most 
pleasant  to  my  soul."' 

In  dry  summer  weather,  a  clear  rivulet  imperceptibly  shrinks  away 
from  its  sandy  bed,  till  on  some  morning  we  miss  the  gleam  and  the 
murmur  altogether,  and  find  the  little  channel  dry.  Just  in  this  way 
Louisa  Masting — and  so  was  her  life  pure  and  beautiful  to  the 
last.  The  day  before  she  died,  she  requested,  in  a  voice  that  could 
not  be  denied;  that  her  brother  would  take  her  into  the  churchyard, 
that  she  might  see  the  graves  of  her  mother  and  sisters  all  lying 
ther,  and  the  spot  whose  daisies  were  soon  to  be  disturbed. 
She  was  carried  thither  in  the  sunshine  on  her  sick  chair,  for  the 
distance  was  only  a  very  few  hundred  yards,  and  her  attendants 
having  withdrawn,  she  surveyed  the  graves  with  a,  beaming  coun- 
.  in  presence  of  her  weeping  Friend.  "  Methinks,"  said  she, 
■•  I  lie;ir  a  hymn  and  children  Binging  in  the  church  !  No — no — it 
is  only  the  remembered  sound  of  the  psalm  I  heard  the  last  Sabbath 
1  had  strength  to  go  there.  Oh!  sweet  was  it  now  as  the  reality 
itself !"  lie  wlio  was  to  have  been  her  husband  was  wholly  over- 
come, and  hid  his  lace  in  despair.  "I  go — my  beloved — to- that 
holy  place  where  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  ; 

but  We  shall  inert  there,  purified  from  every  earthly  stain.      Dry  up 

your  tears  and  weep  no  more.  Kiss— Oh  kiss  me  once  more  before 
I  die  I"    Be  stooped  down,  and  she  had  just  strength  to  put  her 

round  his  neck,  when,  with  a  long  sigh     she  expired. 
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THE  SHIELING. 

\\  enormous  thunder-cloud  had  lain  all  day  over  Ben-Nevis, 
Hiding  its  summit  in  thick  darkness,  blackening  its  sides  and 
.  wherever  they  were  beheld  from  the  surrounding  country, 
with  masses  of  deep  shadow,  and  especially  dinging  down  a  weight 
Hi'  gloom  upon  that  magnificent  glen  that  bears  the  same  name  with 
the  Mountain,  till  now  the  afternoon  was  like  twilight,  and  the  voice 
of  all  the  streams  was  distinct  in  the  breathlcssness  of  the  vast  soli- 
tary hollow.  The  inhabitants  of  all  the  straths,  vales,  glens,  and 
dells,  round  and  about  the  Monarch  of  Scottish  mountains,  had, 
during  each  successive  hour,  been  expecting  the  roar  of  thunder  and 
the  deluge  of  rain  ;  but  the  huge  conglomeration  of  lowering  clouds 
would  not  rend  asunder,  although  it  was  certain  that  a  calm  blue 
sky  could  not  be  restored  till  all  that  dreadful  assemblage  had 
melted  away  into  torrents,  or  been  driven  off  by  a  strong  wind 
from  the  sea.  All  the  cattle  on  the  hills,  and  on  the  hollows,  stood 
still  or  lay  down  in  their  fear, — the  wild-deer  sought  in  herds  the 
shelter  of  the  pine-covered  cliffs — the  raven  hushed  his  hoarse-croak 
in  some  green  cavern,  and  the  eagle  left  the  dreadful  silence  of  the 
upper  heavens.  Now  and  then  the  shepherds  looked  from  their 
huts,  while  the  shadow  of  the  thunder-clouds  deepened  the  hues  of 
their  plaids  and  tartans;  and  at  every  creaking  of  the  heavy  branches 
of  the'  pines  or  wide-armed  oaks,  in  the  solitude  of  their  inaccessible 
birthplace,  the  hearts  of  the  lonely  dwellers  quaked,  and  they  lifted 
up  their  eyes  to  see  the  first  wide  flash — the  disparting  of  the  masses 
of  darkness — and  paused  to  hear  the  long  loud  rattle  of  heaven's 
artillery  shaking  the  foundation  of  the  everlasting  mountains.  But 
all  was  yet  silent. 
The  peal  came  at  last,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an  earthquake  had 
>  e  the  silence.  Not  a  tree — not  a  blade  of  grass  moved;  but  the 
blow  stunned,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of  the  solid  globe.  Then  was 
there  a  low,  wild,  whispering,  wailing  voice,  as  of  many  spirits  all 
joining  together  from  every  point  of  heaven, — it  died  away— and 
;  the  rushing  of  rain  was  heard  through  the  darkness  ;  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  down  came  all  the  mountain  torrents  in  their  power, 
and  the  sides  of  all  the  steeps  were  suddenly  sheeted,  far  and  wide, 
with  waterfalls.  The  element  of  water  was  let  loose  to  run  its 
rejoicing  race  and  that  of  fire  lent  it  illumination,  whether  sweep- 
ing in  floods  along  the  greal  open  straths,  or  tumbling  in  cataracts 
from  cliffs  overhanging  the  eagle's  eyrie. 

Gnat  rivers  were  suddenly  Hooded— and  the  little  mountain  rivu- 
lets, a  few  minutes  before  only  silver  threads,  and  in  whose  fairy 
ms  the  minnow  played,  were  now  scarcely  fordable  to  shepherds' 
It  was  time  for  the  strongest  to  take  shelter,  and  none  now 
would  have  liked  to  issue  from  it  ;  for  while  there  was  real  danger 
to  Life  and  limb  in  the  many  raging  torrents,  and  in  the  lightning's 
i.  tie-  imagination  and  the  soul  themselves  were  touched  with 
in  the  i  ounding  glens,  and  beneath  the  savage  scowl  of 
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the  angry  sky.  It  was  such  a  storm  as  becomes  an  era  among  the 
mountains ;  and  it  was  felt  that  before  next  morning  there  would  be 
a  loss  of  lives — not  only  among  the  beasts  that  perish,  but  among 
human  beings  overtaken  by  the  wrath  of  that  irresistible  tempest. 

It  was  not  a  time  to  be  abroad  ;  yet  all  by  herself  was  hastening 
down  Glen-Nevis,  from  a  shieling  far  up  the  river,  a  little  Girl,  not 
more  than  twelve  years  of  age — in  truth  a  very  child.  Grief  and 
fear,  not  for  herself,  but  for  another,  bore  her  along  as  upon  wings, 
through  the  storm ;  she  crossed  rivulets  from  which,  on  any  other 
occasion,  she  would  have  turned  back  trembling  ;  and  she  did  not 
even  hear  many  of  the  crashes  of  thunder  that  smote  the  smoking 
hills.  Sometimes  at  a  fiercer  flash  of  lightning  she  just  lifted  her 
hand  to  her  dazzled  eyes,  and  then,  unappalled,  hurried  on  through 
the  hot  and  sulphureous  air.  Had  she  been  a  maiden  of  that  tender 
age  from  village  or  city,  her  course  would  soon  have  been  fatally 
stopped  short ;  but  she  had  been  born  among  the  hills,  had  first 
learned  to  walk  among  the  heather,  holding  by  its  blooming  branches, 
and  many  and  many  a  solitary  mile  had  she  tripped,  young  as  she 
was,  over  moss  and  moor,  glen  and  mountain,  even  like  the  roe  that 
had  its  lair  in  the  coppice  beside  her  own  beloved  shieling. 

She  had  now  reached  the  gateway  of  the  beautiful  hereditary 
Mansion  of  the  Camerons— and  was  passing  by,  when  she  was 
observed  from  the  windows,  and  one  of  the  shepherds,  who  had  all 
come  down  from  the  mountain-heights,  and  were  collected  together 
(not  without  a  quech  of  the  mountain-dew,  or  water  of  life)  in  a  large 
shed,  was  sent  out  to  bring  the  poor  girl  instantly  into  the  house. 
She  was  brought  back  almost  by  force,  and  then  it  was  seen  that  she 
was  in  tears.  1 1,  r  sweet  face  was  indeed  all  dripping  with  rain, 
but  there  was  other  moisture  in  her  fair  blue  eyes ;  and  when  she 
was  asked  to  tell  her  story,  she  could  scarcely  speak.  At  last  she 
found  voice  to  say,  "that  old  Lewis  Cameron,  her  grandfather,  was 
dying — that  he  could  scarcely  speak  when  she  left  him  in  the  shiel- 
iir_r  and  that  Bhe  had  been  running  as  fast  as  she  could  to  Fori  - 
William  for  the  Priest."  "  Come,  my  good  little  Flora;  with  me  into 
the  parlour-  and  one  of  the  shepherds  will  go  for  Mr  Macdonald  ; 
—you  would  be  drowned  in  trying  to  cross  that  part  of  the  road 
where  the  Nevis  swirls  over  it  out  of  the  Salmon  Tool  conic  and  1 
will  put  some  dry  clot  lies  on  you     you  are  just  about  the  size  of  my 

own  Lilias."  The  child  was  ill  to  persuade  for  she  thought  on  the 
old  man  lying  by  him. ill'  in  tic  shieling  a!  the  point  of  death  ;  hut 
when  she  saw  one  of  the  Bhepherds  whom  she  knew  setting  oil'  w  ith 
rapid  steps,  her  wild  heart  was  appea  ed,  and  she  endeavoured  to 

dry  Up  her  tears.      Nothing,  however,  eon  Id  induce  her  tOgO  into  the 

parlour,  or  pul  on  the  young  lady's  clothes.    She  stood  before  the 

wide  blazing  peat  am!  wood  lire  in  the  kitchen     and  her  spirits  he 

came  a  little  better,  v,  hen  she  had  told  her  tale  in  <  laelic  to  so  many 

Jieople  belonging  to  her  own  condition,  and  who  all  crowded  round 
ht  with    '.II thising  hearts, and  fixed  faces,  to  hear  everything 

-it  pour  old  dying  Lew  is  <  'ameron. 
Old  Lewis  was  well  known  all  round  the  broad  bat  e  of  Leu  Ne\  i  . 
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What  bis  age  was  nobody  precisely  knew,  but  it  was  ascertained  that 
he  could  not  be  under  ninety  and  many  maintained  that  he  had  out- 
lived an  hundred  years,  lie  recollected  the  famous  old  Lochiel  of 
the  first  Rebellion— had  fought  in  the  strength  and  prime  of  man- 
hood at  Culloden  and  had  charged  the  French  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  Ee  had  ever  since  that  battle  been  a  pensioner;  and 
although  he  had  many  wounds  to  show  both  of  bullets  and  the 
bayonet,  yet  his  iron  frame  had  miraculously  retained  its  strength, 
and  his  limbs  much  of  their  activity  till  the  very  last.  His  hair  was 
like  snow,  but  his  face  was  ruddy  still— and  his  large  withered  hand 
had  still  a  grasp  that  could  hold  down  the  neck  of  the  dying  red-deer 
to  the  -round.  He  had  lived  for  thirty  years  in  a  shieling  built  by 
himself  among  a  wild  heap  of  sheltering  rocks,  and  for  the  last  five 
his  little  orphan  -rand-daughter,  the  only  one  of  his  blood  alive,  had 
been  his  eoinpamon  in  his  solitude.  Old  Lewis  was  the  best  angler 
in  the  Highlands,  and  he  knew  all  the  streams,  rivers,  and  lochs. 
.Many  thousand  -rouse  had  tumbled  on  the  heath  beneath  his 
unerring  aim  ;  and  the  roe  was  afraid  to  show  her  face  out  of  a 
thicket.  But  the  red-deer  was  his  delight  :  he  had  been  Keeper  to 
Lochiel  once— and  many  a  long  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  had  he 
stalked  like  a  shadow  over  ranges  of  mountains  till  he  found  himself 
at  night  far  away  from  his  shieling.  He  was  a  guide,  too,  to  bota- 
nists, mineralogists,  painters,  poets,  and  prosers.  Philosophers,  men 
of  science,  lovers  of  the  muse,  hunters  of  the  picturesque — men  eager 
after  parallel  roads  and  vetrified  forts,  and  town  gentlemen  sent  from 
garrets  to  describe,  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  their  fellow- 
eitizens,  the  grand  features  of  nature — all  came  right  to  old  Lewis 
<  lameron.  Many  a  sweat  did  he  give  them,  panting  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  over  the  large  loose  stones,  and  the  pointed  crags,  and 
up  to  the  middle  in  heather  beneath  the  sultry  sun,  toiling  up  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  hill  and  mountain.  But,  above  all,  he  loved 
the  young  Sassenachs,  when  with  their  rifles  they  followed  with  him 
the  red-deer  over  the  bent,  and  were  happy  if,  at  nightfall,  one  pair 
of  antlers  lay  motionless  on  the  heather. 

Such  was  old  Lewis  Cameron,  who  was  now  thought  to  be  lying 
at  the  point  of  death.  And  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  shepherds 
now  collected  together  during  the  storm,  and  indeed  every  person  in 
the  house  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  old  man's  fate.  "  Ay,  his  hour 
is  eome — his  feet  will  never  touch  the  living  heather  again  !  "  was 
expression  in  which  they  all  joined.  They  did  not  fear  to  speak 
openly  before  little  Flora,  who  was  now  standing  beside  the  fire, 
with  tier  long  yellow  hair  let  loose,  and  streaming  all  wet  over  her 
shoulders — for  the  death  of  the  oldest  man  in  all  the  glens  was  an 
•  i  to  be  looked  for,  and  the  child  knew  as  well  as  they  did  that 
lur  grandfather's  hour  was  come.  Many  and  many  a  time  did  she 
go  to  the  window  to  look  if  the  priest  was  coming  up  the  glen  ;  and 
at  last  she  began  to  fear  that  the  rain,  and  the  wind,  which  was  now 
beginning  to  rise  after  the  hush  of  the  thundery  air,  would  hinder 
him  from  coming  at  all,  and  that  the  old  man  would  die  alone  and 
anconfessed  in  his  shieling.     "Nobody  is  with  him— poor  old  man  ! 
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— never,  never  may  I  see  him  alive  again  ;  but  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  wait  here.  I  will  ran  home — the  waters  cannot  be  much 
higher  than  when  I  came  down  the  glen."  Flora  now  wept  in  pas- 
sion to  return  to  the  shieling — and  tying  up  that  long  wet  yellow 
hair,  was  ready  to  start  out  into  the  wild  and  raging  weather. 

It  happened  that  the  minister  of  the  parish — young  Mr  Gordon — 
was  in  the  house,  and  one  of  the  shepherds  went  to  call  him  out 
from  the  parlour,  that  he  might  persuade  Flora  to  be  contented 
where  she  was,  as  certain  death  would  be  in  her  attempt  to  go  up 
Glen-Nevis.  He  did  all  he  could  to  soothe  her  agitation,  but  in 
vain — and  as  the  good  priest,  Mr  Macdonald,  did  not  appear,  he 
began  to  think  that  old  Lewis  should  not  be  left  so  long  on  his 
deathbed.  He  therefore  addressed  himself  to  two  of  the  most 
active  shepherds,  and  asked  if  they  had  any  objections  to  take  Flora 
to  the  shieling.  They  immediately  rose  up— on  with  their  plaids 
— and  took  their  stall's  into  their  hands.  Flora's  face  smiled  faintly 
through  its  tears  ;  and  Mr  Gordon  mildly  said,  "  What  is  easy  to 
you,  shepherds,  cannot  be  difficult  to  me — I  will  go  with  you."  The 
young  minister  was  a  Highlander  born — had  in  his  boyhood  trod  the 
mountains  of  Badenoch  and  Lochaber — and  there  was  not  a  shepherd 
or  huntsman,  far  or  near,  that  could  leave  him  behind  either  on  level 
or  height.  So  they  all  issued  forth  into  the  hurricane,  and  little 
Flora  waa  as  safe  under  their  care  as  if  she  had  been  sitting  in  the 
kirk. 

The  party  kept  well  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain ;  for  the 
Nevis  overflowed  many  parts  of  the  glens,  and  the  nameless  torrents, 
that  in  dry  weather  exist  not,  were  tumbling  down  in  reddened  foam 

i  every  scaur.  The  river  was  often  like  a  lake  ;  and  cliffs, 
covered  with  tall  birches,  or  a  few  native  pines,  stood  islanded  here 
and  there,  perhaps  with  a  shrieking  heron  waiting  on  a  high  bough 
for  the  subsiding  of  the  waters.  Now  a  shepherd,  and  now  the 
minister,  took  Flora  in  his  arms,  as  they  breasted  together  the  rush- 
ing streams — and  the  child  felt  that,  had  she  been  allowed  to  go  by 

■  If,  the  Nevis  would  have  soon  swept  her  down  into  the  salt 
Linnhe  Loch  In  an  hour  all  the  wild  part  of  the  journey  was 
over:-  their  feet  wire  on  a  vast  heathery  bosom  of  a  hill,  down 
which  only  small  rills  oozed  out  of  gushing  springs,  and  soon  lost 
themselves  again    and  after  a  few  minutes'  easy  walking,  during 

which  flora  Jed  the  way,  she  turned  about  to  the  minister,  and, 
pointing  with  her  little  hand,  cried,  "  Yonder's  the  shieling,  Bil  in;, 
grandfather,  if  alive,  will  bless  your  lace  at  his  bedside." 

Mr  Gordon  knew  all  the  count  ry  well,  and   he  had  often   before 

been  al  the  bead  of  Glen  Nevis.  Bui  he  had  never  beheld  it,  till 
now,  in  all  its  glory.  Be  stood  on  a  bend  of  the  river,  which  was 
seen  coming  down  from  the  cataract  bi  vetai  miles  distant,  among  its 
oificenl  cliffs  and  dark  pine  forests.  Thai  Long  and  final  reach 
of  the  glen  gleamed  and  thundered  before  him    a  lurid  light  from 

the  yet  agitated  heai  l  heavily  on  the  discoloured  tl I    the 

mountains  of  heather  th  »ed  the  glen  were  black  as  pitch  in 

the  gloom    bul  here  and  there  a  we\  elm  shone  forth  to  some  pass- 
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ing  gleam,  as  bright  as  a  beacon.    The  mass  of  pines  was  ever  and 

anon  Been  to  stoop  and  heave  below  the  storm,  while  the  spray  of 

thai  cataract  wenl  half  way  up  the  wooded  cliffs,  and  gave  a  slight 

tinge  of  beauty    with  its  blue  and  purple  mist,  to  the  grim  and 

,  [ing  solitude.     Bigh  above  all,  and  as  if  standing  almost  in  an- 

r  world,  was  seen  now  the  very  crest  of  Ben-Nevis — for  although 

rolling  clouds,  ami  mist,  and  steam,  girdled  his  enormous  sides, 

all  vapours  had  left  his  summit,  and  it  shot  up  proudly  and  calmly 

into  its  pure  region  of  settled  sky. 

But  Mr  Gordon  had  not  come  here  to  admire  the  grandeur  of 
nature— it  had  struck  his  soul  as  he  looked  and  listened  :  but  now 
he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  shieling.  Rocks  lay  all  around  it 
—but  it  was  on  a  small  green  plot  of  its  own — and  over  the  door, 
which  could  not  be  entered  even  by  little  Flora  without  stooping, 
was  extended  the  immense  antlers  of  an  old  deer,  which  Lewis  had 
shut  twenty  years  ago  in  the  Forest  of  Lochiel,  the  largest  ever  seen 
before  or  since  in  all  the  Highlands.  Flora  came  out,  with  eager 
eyes  and  a  suppressed  voice,  "  Come  in,  sir— come  in,  sir — my  father 
is  alive,  and  is  quite,  cmite  sensible." 

The  young  minister  entered  the  shieling — while  the  two  shepherds 
lay  down  on  their  plaids  below  some  overhanging  rocks,  where  the 
ground  was  just  as  dry  as  the  floor  of  a  room.  "Welcome — wel- 
come, sir — you  are  notjust  the  one  I  have  been  hoping  for ;  but  if 
he  does  not  arrive  till  I  am  gone,  I  trust  that,  although  we  are  of 
different  creeds,  God  will  receive  my  poor  sinful  soul  out  of  your 
hands.  You  are  a  good  pious  miuister  of  his  word — Mr  Gordon,  I 
am  a  Catholic  and  you  a  Protestant — but  through  Him  who  died 
for  us  we  surely  may  alike  hope  to  be  saved.  That  was  a  sore  pang, 
sir — say  a  prayer — say  a  prayer." 

The  old  man  was  stretched,  in  his  Highland  garb  (he  had  never 
worn  another),  on  a  decent  clean  bed,  that  smelt  sweet  and  fresh  of 
the  heather.  His  long  silvery  locks,  of  which  it  was  thought  he  had 
for  many  years  been  not  a  little  proud,  and  which  had  so  often  waved 
in  the  mountain  winds,  were  now  lying  still— the  fixed  and  sunken 
look  of  approaching  death  was  on  a  face  which,  now  that  its  anima- 
tion was  calmed,  seemed  old,  old,  indeed  ;  but  there  was  something 
majestic  in  his  massy  bulk,  stretched  out  beneath  an  inexorable 
power  in  that  shieling,  little  larger  than  a  vaulted  grave.  He  lay 
there  like  an  old  chieftain  of  the  elder  time— one  of  Ossian's  heroes 
unfortunate  in  his  later  age — and  dying  ingloriously  at  last  with  a 
little  weeping  Malvina  at  his  heather  couch.  The  open  chimney,  if 
bo  it  might  be  called,  black  with  smoke,  let  in  a  glimmer  of  the' sky 
—a  small  torch  made  of  the  pine-wood  was  burning  close  to  the 
uearly  extinguished  peat  embers,  and  its  light  had,  no  doubt,  been 
useful  when  the  shadow  of  the  thunder-cloud  darkened  the  little 
window,  that  consisted  of  a  single  pane.  But  through  that  single 
pane  the  eye  could  discern  a  sublime  amphitheatre  of  woodland 
clifls,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  placed  there  to  command  a  view  of 
tli'-  itaract. 

M  r  Cordon  prayed-   while  little  Flora  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the 
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bed,  pale,  but  not  weeping,  for  awe  had  hushed  her  soul.  Not  a 
word  was  in  his  prayer  which  might  not  have  comforted  any  dying 
Christian,  of  any  creed,  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  God  was  taking 
back  the  life  he  had  tdven,  and  an  immortal  soul  was  about  to  go 
to  judgment.  The  old  man  had  made  small  show  of  religion,  but  he 
had  never  violated  its  ordinances  ;  and  that  he  was  a  good  Catholic 
was  acknowledged,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  so  well- 
beloved  and  kindly  treated  by  Mr  Macdonald,  a  man  of  piety  and 
virtue.  Now  and  then  a  groan  came  from  his  ample  chest,  and  a 
convulsion  shook  all  his  frame ;  for  there  was  no  general  decay  of 
nature— some  mortal  malady  had  attacked  his  heart.  "Bless  you 
—bless  you— my  dear  young  boy,"  said  the  ancient  whitehaired 
image— "This  is  a  hard' struggle— a  cannon-ball  is  more  merciful." 
Then  Flora  wept,  and  went  up  to  his  head,  and  wiped  the  big  drops 
from  his  brow,  and  kissed  him.  "  This  is  my  little  Flora's  kiss,  I 
am  sure  ;  but  my  eyes  are  dim,  and  I  see  thee  not.  My  bonny  roe, 
thou  must  trot  away  down,  when  I  am  dead,  to  the  low  country- 
down  to  some  of  my  friends  about  the  Fort— this  bit  shieling  will  be 
a  wild  den  soon— and  the  raven  will  sit  upon  the  deer's  horns  when 
I  am  gone.  My  rifle  keeps  him  on  the  cliff  now  ;  but,  God  forgive 
me  !— what  thoughts  are  these  for  a  dying  man— God  forgive  me  !" 
Old  Lewis  Cameron  sat  up  on  his  heather  bed  ;  and  looking 
about,  said,  "  I  cannot  last  long  ;  but  it  comes  in  fits.  Now  I  have 
qo  pain.  AVas  it  not  kind  in  that  fearless  creature  to  run  down  the 
•_r  1 . •  1 1  in  that  thunder-storm 1  I  was  scarcely  sensible  when  I  knew, 
by  the  silence  of  the  shieling,  that  she  was  gone.  In  a  little  I  sat 
up,  as  I  am  doing  now,  and  1  saw  her,  through  that  bit  window,  fax 
down  the  glen.  I  knew  God  woidd  keep  down  the  waters  for  her 
-lie  was  like  a  seamew  in  a  storm!"  Flora  went  out  and 
brought  in  the  shepherds.  They  were  awe-struck  on  seeing  the 
gigantic  old  man  sitting  up,  with  his  long  white  hair' and  ghost-like 

:  hut  lie  stretched  out  his  hand  to  them,  and  they  received  his 
blessing.  "  Flora,  -_•  i \ « ■  the  minister  ami  the  lads  some  refreshment 
—eat  ami  drink  at  my  death-  eal  and  drink  at  my  funeral  Ay,  I 
am  a  pensioner  of  tne  King's-  and  I  will  leave  enough  to  make 
auld  Lewis  Cameron's  funeral  as  cheerful  a  ane  as  ever  gathered 

I  In  r  in  a  barn  :  ami  likewise  leave  Klora,  there,  enough  to  make 
lite  blythe  when  .-he  is  a  woman."  Flora  brought  out  the  goat-milk 
cheese,  the  barley  cakes,  ami  the  whisky-jar  ;  ami  old  Lewis  himself 
having  blee  ed  the  meal,  Mr  Gordon,  the  shepherds,  ami  little 
Flora,  too,  sal  down  and  ate. 

old  Lewis  looked  al  :  hem  with  a  smile.  " My  eyesight  is  come 
back  to  me,  I  see  my  Flora  there  as  bonny  as  ever.  Taste  the 
whisky,  Mr  Gordon    il  ie  sma'-still,  and  will  do  harm  to  no  man. 

Mr  Gordon,  you  may  wonder,  no,  von  will  not  \\ ler,  to  hears 

dying  man  sp  taking  thus.  Bu1  God  has  given  me  meal  and  dunk  for 
a  hundred  yean  ,  and  thai  is  the  La  t  mi  u  I  shall  ever  bless.  |  I  look 
on  von  all  as  fellow  christians,  now  supported  by  the  same  God  thai 
fed  me.  I  !  drink  and  be  merry.  This  is  the  very  day  of  the 
month  on  which  <;,  neral  Wolfe  was  killed    a  prop*  r  daj  for  an  old 
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soldier  to  die,  1  think  T  sec  the  general  lying  on  the  ground,  for  I 
near  him  as  an  orderly-sergeant.  Several  Indian  warriors  were 
by,  \\  ith  long  Mack  hair  and  outlandish  dresses.  I  saw  Wolfe  die — 
and  just  before  he  died,  our  line  gave  a  shout  that  brought  the  fire 
his  dim  eyeB,  for  the  French  were  flying  before  our  bayonets  ; 
and  Montcalm  himself,  though  our  general  did  not  know  that,  was 
killed,  and  Quebec,  next  day,  was  ours.  I  remember  it  all  like 
yesterday."  The  old  man's  white  face  kindled,  and  he  lifted  up  his 
sinewy  arm  as  he  spoke,  but  it  fell  down  upon  the  bed,  for  his 
ogth  was  --one.  But  he  had  a  long  interval  of  ease  between  the 
paroxysms,  and  his  soul,  kindling  over  the  recollections  of  his  long 
life,  was  anxious  to  hold  communion  till  the  very  last,  with  those 
who  rs  he  had  remembered  children.     His  was  a  long  look- 

back  through  the  noise  and  the  sdence  of  several  generations. 
"Gnat  changes,  they  say,  are  going  on  all  over  the  world  now.  I 
have  seii!  some  myself  in  my  day.  But  oh!  my  heart  is  sad  to 
think  on  the  changes  in  the  Highlands  themselves.  Glens,  that 
could  once  have  sent  out  a  hundred  bayonets,  belonging  entirely 
now  to  some  fat  Lowland  grazier.  Confound  such  "policy,  says 
auld  Lewis  Cameron!"  With  these  words  he  fell  back,  and  lay 
exhausted  on  his  heather-bed. 

"  Hamish  Praser,  take  the  pipes,  and  gang  out  on  the  green  and 
play  '  Lochiel's  awa'  to  France."  That  tune  made  many  a  bluidy 
hand  on  that  day— the  Highlanders  were  broken— when  Donald 
Praser,  your  grandfather,  blew  up  '  Lochiel's  awa'  to  France.'  He 
ing  on  the  ground  with  a  broken  leg,  and  och,  but  the  Cam- 
s  were  red  wud  with  shame  and  anger,  and  in  a  twinkling  there 
was  a  cry  that  might  have  been  heard  frae  them  to  the  top  of  Ben- 
Nevis,  and  five  hundred  bayonets  were  brought  down  to  the  charge, 
nil  the  Mounseers  cried  out  for  quarter.  But  we  gied  them  nane— 
for  our  souls  were  up,  and  we  were  wet-shod  in  bluid.  I  was 
anion--  the  foremost  wi'  my  broadsword,  and  cut  them  down  on 
baith  Bides  o'  me  like  windle-straes.  A  broadsword  was  ance  a 
on  in  these  hands,  but  they  are  stiff  now,  and  lying  by 
my  side  just  like  the  stone  image  o'  that  man  in  Elgin  churchyard, 
on  atomb-stane." 

Hamish  Fraser  did  as  he  was  desired— and  the  wild  sound  of  that 
martial  instrument  filled  the  great  glen  from  stream  to  sky,  and  the 
echoes  rolled  round  and  round  the  mountain-tops,  as  if  the  bands 
of  fifty  regiments  were  playing  a  prelude  to  battle.  "Weel  blawn, 
and  weel  fingered  baith,"  quoth  old  Lewis— "  the  chiel  plays  iust 
like  his  grandfather.''  *   J    J 

The  music  ceased,  and  Hamish  Fraser,  oncoming  back  into  the 
Bhieling,  said,  "1  see  two  men  on  horseback  coming  up  the  glen— 
one  is  on  a  white  horse." 

•  Ay  blessed  be  God  that  is  the  good  priest;  now  will  I  die  in 
peace.  My  last  earthly  thoughts  are  gone  bv.  He  will  show  me 
the  salvation  of  Christ^the  road  that  leadefh  to  eternal  life.  My 
dear  Bon-  good  Mr  Cordon— I  felt  happy  in  your  prayers  and  ex- 
hortations.   But  the  minister  of  my  own  holy  religion  is  at  hand— and 
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it  is  pleasant  to  die  in  the  faith  of  one's  forefathers.  When  he  comes, 
you  will  leave  us  by  ourselves — even  rny  little  Flora  will  go  with 
you  into  the  air  for  a  little-.  The  rain — is  it  not  over  and  gone  ? 
And  I  hear  no  wind — only  the  voice  of  streams." 

The  sound  of  horses'  feet  was  now  on  the  turf  before  the  door  of 
the  shieling,  and  Mr  Macdonald  came  in  with  a  friend.  The  dying 
man  looked  towards  his  priest  with  a  happy  countenance,  and  hi; 
blessed  him  in  the  name  of  God — of  Christ — and  of  his  blessed 
Mother,  the  un defiled  Virgin.  He  then  uttered  a  few  indistinct 
words  addressed  to  the  person  who  accompanied  him ;  and  their 
was  silence  in  the  shieling.  , 

"  I  was  from  home  when  the  messenger  came  to  my  house ;  but 
he  found  me  at  the  house  of  Mr  Christie,  the  clergyman  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  at  Fort-William,  and  he  would  not  sutler  me  to  come  up 
the  glen  alone — so  you  now  see  him  along  with  me,  Lewis." 

The  dying  man  said,  "  This  indeed  is  Christian  charity.  Here,  in 
a  lonely  shieling,  by  the  deathbed  of  a  poor  old  man,  are  standing 
three  ministers  of  God — each  of  a  different  persuasion — a  Catholic 
— an  Episcopal—  and  a  Presbyter.  All  of  you  have  been  kind  to  me 
f<  a  several  years — and  now  you  are  all  anxious  for  the  salvation  of 
my  soul.     God  has  indeed  been  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner." 

The  Catholic  priest  was  himself  an  old  man,  although  thirty  years 
younger  than  poor  Lewis  Cameron  ;  and  he  was  the  faithful  shep- 
herd of  a  small  iiock.  He  was  revered  by  all  who  knew  him  for  the 
apostolical  fervour  of  his  faith,  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  blamelessnesa  of  his  life.  A  humble  man  among  the  humble, 
and  poor  in  spirit  in  the  huts  of  the  poor.  But  he  had  one  charac- 
ter in  the  Highland  glens,  where  he  was  known  only  as  the  teacher 
and  comforter  of  the  souls  of  his  little  flock— and  another  in  the 
wide  world,  where  his  name  was  not  undistinguished  among  those 
of  men  gifted  with  talent  and  rich  in  erudition,  lie  had  passed  his 
youtli  in  foreign  countries— but  had  returned  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  birthplace  as  his  life  was  drawing  towards  a  close,  and  for 
several  year-  had  resided  in  that  wild  region,  esteeming  his  lot, 
although  humble,  yet  high,  if  through  him  a  few  sinners  were  made 
repentant,  and  re.-i- nation  brought  by  his  voice  to  the  dying  bed. 

With  this  good  man  had  come  to  the  lonely  shieling  Mr  Christie, 

Kpisoopalian  clergyman,  who  had  received  his  education   in   an 

English  university,  and  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  this 

wild  region,  a  mind  cultivated  by  classical  learning,  and  rich   in  the 
:f  ure  and  philosophy  Of  Greece  and  Rome.     Towards  him,  a  very 

young  person,  the  heai I  of  tin'  old  priest  had  warmed  on  their  very 
first  meeting  ;  and  they  really  loved  each  other  quite  like  father  anil 
bou  Tie-  character  of  Mr  Gordon,  although  unlike  thi  ltb  in  almost 
all  r>  was  vet  not  uncongenial     His  strong  native  sen  e,hia 

generous  feeling,  hi  ardenl  zeal,  were  all  estimated  by  them  as  they 
deserved  ;  and  while  !„•  willingly  bowed  to  their  superior  talents 
and  acquirements,  he  maintained  en  equality  with  them  both,  in 

that  devotion  to  his  .  acred  dntie  .  and  I  'hri  tian  care  Of  the  souls  of 

in    thick,  without  which  a  minister  can  aeither  be  respectable  nor 
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happy.  In  knowledge  <•!'  the  character,  customs,  modes  of  thinking 
and  feeling,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  he  was  greatly  superior 
to  both  Ins  friends;  and  his  advice,  although  always  given  with 
diffidence,  and  never  but  when  asked,  was  most  useful  to  them  in 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  their  own  Uncles. 
This  friendly  and  truly  Christian  intercourse  having  subsisted  for 

ral  years  between  these  three  ministers  of  religion,  the  blessed 
effects  of  it  were  visible,  and  were  deeply  and  widely  felt  in  the 
hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district.  All  causes  of  jealousy, 
dislike,  and  disunion,  seemed  to  vanish  into  air,  between  people  of 
these  different  persuasions,  when  they  saw  the  true  regard  which 
they  whom  they  most  honoured  and  revered  thus  cherished  for  one 
another;  and  when  the  ordinary  unthinking  prejudices  were  laid 
aside,  from  which  springs  so  much  embitterment  of  the  very  blood, 
an  appeal  was  then  made,  and  seldom  in  vain,  to  deeper  feelings  in 
the  heart,  and  nobler  principles  in  the  understanding,  which  other- 
wise would  have  remained  inoperative.  Thus  the  dwellers  in  the 
glens  and  on  the  mountains,  without  ceasing  to  love  and  delight  in 
their  own  mode  of  worship,  and  without  losing  a  single  hallowed 

in  inn  that  clung  to  the  person  of  the  minister  of  God,  to  the 
walls  of  the  house  in  which  He  was  worshipped,  to  the  words  in 
which  the  creature  humbly  addressed  the  Creator,  or  to  the  ground 
in  which  they  were  all  finally  to  be  laid  at  rest,  yet  all  lived  and 
died  in  mutual  toleration  and  peace.  Nor  could  there  be  a  more 
affecting  example  of  this  than  what  was  now  seen  even  in  the  low 
and  lonely  shieling  of  poor  old  Lewis  Cameron.  His  breath  had  but 
a  few  gasps  more  to  make— but  his  shieling  was  blessed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  those  men  whose  religion,  different  as  it  was  in  many  out- 
ward things,  and  often  made  to  be  so  fatally  different  in  essentials 

was  now  one  and  the  same,  as  they  stood  beside  that  deathbed, 
with  a  thousand  torrents  sounding  through  the  evening  air,  and 

shadowed  in  their  devotion  by  the  gloom  of  that  stupendous 
mountain. 

All  but  the  greyhaired  priest  now  left  the  shieling,  and  sat  down  to- 
gether in  a  beautiful  circlet  of  green,  enclosed  with  small  rocks  most 
richly  ornamented  by  nature  even  in  this  stormy  clime,  with  many 
a  graceful  plant  and  blooming  flower,  to  which  the  art  of  old  Lewi's 
and  his  Flora  had  added  blossoms  from  the  calmer  gardens  at  the 
Fort.  These  and  the  heather  perfumed  the  air— for  the  rain,  though 
dcns<.  and  strong,  had  not  shattered  a  single  spray,  and  every  leaf 
and  every  bloom  lifted  itself  cheerfully  up,  begemmed  with  large 
quivering  diamond  drops.     There  sat  the  silent  party— while  death 

d<  ahng  with  old  Lewis,  and  the  man  of  God  giving  comfort  to 

penitenl  spirit.    They  were  waiting  the  event  in  peace,  and  even 

little  Flora,  elevated  by  the  presence  of  these  holy  men,  whose  office 

seemed  now  so  especially  sacred,  and  cheered  by  their  fatherly  kind- 

lf,  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  and  scarcely  shed  a 

t'w  r. 

In  a  little  while  Mr  Macdonald  carne  out  from  the  shieling,  and 
beckoned  on  one  of  them  to  approach.   They  did  so,  one  after  the  other, 
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and  thus  singly  took  their  last  farewell  of  the  ancient  man.  His 
agonies  and  strong  convulsions  were  all  over— he  was  now  blind — 
but  he  seemed  to  hear  their  voices  still,  and  to  be  quite  sensible. 
Little  Flora  was  the  last  to  go  in,  and  she  stayed  the  longest.  She 
came  out  sobbiug  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  for  she  had  kissed  his 
cold  lips,  from  which  there  was  no  breath,  and  his  eyelids  that  fell 
not  down  over  the  dim  orbs. 

"  He  is  dead— he  is  dead  !"  said  the  child  ;  and  she  went  and  sat 
down  with  her  face  hidden  by  her  hands,  on  a  stone  at  some  distance 
from  the  rest,  a  little  birch-tree  hanging  its  limber  sprays  over  her 
head,  and,  as  the  breeze  touched  them,  letting  down  its  clear  dew- 
drops,  on  her  yellow  hair.  As  she  sat  there,  a  few  goats,  for  it  was 
now  the  hour  of  evening  when  they  came  to  be  milked  from  the  high 
cliffy  pastures,  gathered  round  her ;  and  her  pet-lamb,  which  had 
been  frisking  unheeded  among  the  heather  after  the  hush  of  the 
storm,  went  bleating  up  to  the  sobbing  shepherdess,  and  laid  its 
head  on  her  knees. 

The  evening  had  sunk  down  upon  the  glen,  but  the  tempest  was 
over,  and  though  the  torrents  had  not  yet  begun  to  subside,  there 
was  now  a  strong  party,  and  no  danger  in  their  all  journeying  home- 
wards together.  One  large  star  arose  in  the  heaven — and  a  wide 
white  glimmer  over  a  breaking  mass  of  clouds  told  that  the  moon 
was  struggling  through,  and  in  another  hour,  if  the  upper  current  of 
air  flowed  on,  would  be  apparent.  No  persuasion  could  induce 
little  Flora  to  leave  the  shieling,  and  Hamish  Fraser  was  left  to  sit 
with  her  .til  night  beside  the  dead.  So  the  company  departed — and 
;is  they  descended  into  the  great  glen,  they  heard  the  wild  wail  of 
thf  pipe,  mixing  with  the  sound  of  the  streams  and  the  moaning  of 
cliffs  and  caverns.  It  was  Hamish  Fraser  pouring  out  a  Lament  on 
the  Lrrrrii  before  the  shieling— a  mournful  but  martial  tune  which 
the  old  soldier  had  loved,  and  which,  if  there  were  any  superstitious 
thoughts  in  the  soul  of  him  who  was  playing,  might  i"'  supposed  to 
soothe  the  spirit  yet  lingering  in  the  dark  hollow  of  his  native 
mountains. 


EELEN    EYEE, 

[.v  a  beautiful  town   in   the  south  of  Scotland,  distinguished  by  Hi1' 

noble  river  that  sweeps  by  its  gardens,  its  majestic  bridge,  its  old 
crumbling  tower,  and  a  grand*  e's  princely  domains  thai  stretch  vi ith 
their  sin  igantic  trees,  and  many  Bpacious  groves,  all  around 
the  clustered  habitations,  resided,  lor  one  half-year,  an    English 

Officer  of  Cavalry   and   a   young  and    lovely  woman,   who  was      not 

his  wit'i'.  lb-  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  noble  family,  ami,  with 
some  of  the  vices,  poi  sssed  many  of  the  virtues  of  his  profession. 
That  he  wa  of  weak  principles,  be  -bowed  by  having  attached 
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to  hin!,  by  the  fcenderest  ties,  one  who,  till  she  had  known  him,  had 
innocent,  happy,  and  respected;  that  he  was  not  a  man  ol  bad 

principles,  he  showed  by  an  attention  to  her  as  gentle,  refined,  and 
constant  as  ever  husband  paid  to  wife.    He  loved  her  truly  and 

well  She  was  bis  mistress— degraded,  despised,  looked  on  with 
curious  and  Bcornful  eyes— unspoken  to  but  by  his  voice,  solitary 
indeed  when  he  was  absent,  and  revived  by  his  presence  into  a 
troubled  and  miserable  delight,  that  even  more  than  her  lonely 
agonies  told  her  that  she  was  for  ever  and  irretrievably  lost.  She 
was  his  mistress  that  was  known  to  the  grave  who  condemned,  to 
who  connived,  and  to  the  tender-hearted  who  pitied  them 
both,  her  and  her  seducer  ;  but  though  she  knew  that  such  was  her 
odious  name,  yet,  when  no  eyes  were  upon  her  but  those  of  Marma- 
duke  Stanley,  she  forgot  or  cared  not  for  all  that  humiliation;  and, 
conscious  of  her  own  affection,  fidelity,  and,  but  for  him,  innocence 
too,  she  sometimes  even  admitted  into  her  heart  a  throb  of  joy  and 
of  pride  in  the  endearments  and  attachment  of  him  whom  alladinired 
and  bo  many  had  loved.  To  be  respectable  again  was  impossible— 
bul  to  be  to  true  to  the  death  unto  her  seducer,  if  not  her  duty,  was 
now  her  despair  ;  and  while  she  prayed  to  God  for  forgiveness,  she 
also  prayed  that,  when  she  died,  her  head  might  be  lying  on  his 
guilty  but  affectionate  bosom.  To  fiy  from  him,  even  if  it  were  to 
become  a  beggar  on  the  highway,  or  a  gleaner  in  the  field,  often  did 
her  conscience  tell  her  ;  but  though  conscience  spoke  so,  how  could 
it  act,  when  enveloped  and  fettered  in  a  thousand  intertwisted  folds 
of  affections  and  passions,  one  and  all  of  them  as  strong  as  the  very 
spirit  of  life  1 

Helen  Eyre  prayed  that  she  might  die  :  and  her  prayer  was 
granted.     He  who  should  have  been  her  husband,  had  been  ordered 
suddenly  away  to  America— and  Helen  was  left  behind  (not  altoge- 
ther friendless),  as  her  health  was  delicate,  and  she  was  about  to 
become  a  mot  her.    They  parted  with  many  tears— as  husband  and 
wife  would  have  parted  ;  but,  dearly  as  she  loved  her  Marmaduke, 
hoped  that  he  might  never  see  her  more,  and  in  a  few  years 
t  that  such  a  creature  had  ever  been.     She  blessed  him  before 
he  went  away  even  upon  her  knees,  in  a  fit  of  love,  grief,  fear,  re- 
morse, and  contrition  ;  and  as  she  beheld  him  wave  his  white  plumes 
towards  her  from  a  distance,  and  then  disappear  among  the  trees, 
I,  "  \ow  1  am  left  alone  for  repentance,  with  my  God !" 
Tiii.s  unfortunate  young  creature  gave  birth  to  a  child  ;  and,  after 
lying  the  deep  delight  of  its  murmuring  lips  for  a  few  days,  during 
which  the  desire  of  life  revived  within  her,  she  expired  with  it  asleep 
in  her  bosom.     Small,  indeed,  was  the  funeral  of  the  English  officer's 
fair  English  mistress.     But  she  was  decently  and  quietly  laid  in  her 
grave  ;  for,  despised  as  she  had  been  when  living,  she  was  only  pitied 
now,  and  no  one  chose  to  think  but  of  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her 
pale  and  melancholy  face,  her  humble  mien,  and  acts  of  kindness 
and  charity  to  the  poor,  whom  she  treated  always  as  her  superiors — 
for  they,  though  in  want,  might  be  innocent,  and  she  had  gone  far 
astray.     Where  too,  thought  many,  who  saw  the  funeral  pass  by — 
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where  are  her  relations  at  this  moment  1  No  doubt,  so  pretty  and 
ant  a  being  must  have  had  many  who  once  loved  and  were  proud 
of  her  ;  but  such  thoughts  passed  by  with  the  bier — she  was  buried, 
and  a  plain  stone  laid  over  her,  according  to  her  own  desire  : 
"  Here  lies  Helen  Eyre,  ax  Orphan,  Aged  Twenty-two  Years." 

There  was  one  true  Christian  who  had  neither  been  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  visit  Helen  Eyre  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life, 
when  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  life  was  near  its  close.  This 
was  Mrs  Montgomery,  the  widow  of  a  country  gentleman  of  good 
family,  who  had  for  some  years  resided  in  the  town.  This  excellent 
woman  knew  Marmaduke  Stanley,  and  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
circumstances  of  this  unfortunate  and  guilty  connexion.  On  his 
departure  she  had  promised  to  take  care  that  Helen  Eyre  should  be 
looked  after  in  her  illness— and,  when  the  hand  of  death  lay  upon  the 
poor  friendless  orphan,  she  was  frequently  with  her  at  her  bedside, 
administering  comfort  and  consolation.  Such  kindness  from  such  a 
person,  at  such  a  time,  supported  the  soul  of  the  dying  mother  when 
ir  was  most  disconsolate  ;  it  quieted  all  the  natural  fears  of  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  when  she,  whose  own  life  had  been  a  model  of  all  that  was 
good  and  beautiful  and  lofty  in  the  female  character,  bent  down  over 
the  penitent  sinner  and  kissed  her  fair  young  brow,  now  cold  and 
clammy  in  the  death-throes,  that  Christian  kiss  seemed  to  assure 
her  that  she  might  be  forgiven  ;  and  if  God,  as  we  believe,  beholds 
the  creatures  He  has  made,  it  was  registered  in  heaven. 

Mrs  Montgomery  took  the  infant  into  her  own  house,  and  had 
written  to  inform  its  father  of  what  had  happened,  when  she  read  in 
a  newspaper,  that  in  a  skirmish  Major  Marmaduke  Stanley  had  been 
killed.  Sin;  then  opened  a  letter  lie  had  left  with  her  on  his  de- 
parture— and  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  his  small  fortune  of 
four  thousand  pounds  to  Mrs  Montgomery,  that  she  might  settle  it 
properly  on  the  mother  of  his  child  if  she  survived — if  not,  upon  the 
infant, 

The  infant  orphan  was  christened  Helen  Eyre,  after  its  mother, 
whom,  frail  as  she  had  been,  there  was  no  need  that  her  child,  at 
least,  should  ever  disown.  No  one  wished  to  have  the  baby  thai 
now  belonged«to  none.  And  this  excellent  lady,  from  no  whim,  no 
caprice,  no  en  husiasm,  but  touched  at  the  beari  with  its  utter  and 
forlorn  help]  .  by  sorrow  for  its  poor  mother's  transgression 

and  early  fate,  and  by  something  of  a  maternal  affection  for  its  dead 
father,  resolved  to  adopt   Helen    [tyre  as  her  own  child,  and  to 

educate  her  in  a  woman's  accomplisl ints,  and  a  I  Ihristian's  faith. 

Some  smiled  some  disdained  and  afew  even  blamed  the  kindness 
that  could  rescue  an  orphan  from  an  orphan's  fate.  Many,  too, 
wondered,  they  knew  not  why,  when  it    was  known  thai    Major 

Stanley  had  bit  all  his  fortune  to  Mrs  Montgomery  for  be! fof 

the  child.  But  in  a  lew  months  it  was  fell  by  every  one,  whatever 
they  might  choose  to  acknowledge,  that  the  brave  soldier  had  had  a 
good  heart,  and  thai  he  had  committed  the  interests  of  his  orphan, 
even  b<  fore  I  e  wa  boi  n.  to  one  w  hose  character  was  summed  up  in 
that  one  word    a  ( Ihristian. 

Vol.   XI.  M 
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It  often  seems  as  if  those  children  who  have  fewest  to  love  them 
in  the  world  grow  up  the  most  worthy  of  love.  Here  was  an  Orphan 
born  in  sin,  in  shame,  ami  in  sorrow— and  now  left  alone  on  the 
who  grew  up  beautiful  to  all  eyes,  and  captivating  to  all 
hearts.  Before  five  summers  had  shone  upon  her  blue  eyes,  the 
,-hihl  was  noticeable  among  all  other  children.  Her  mother  had 
Lovely  ;  and  there  was  a  time,  too,  it  was  said,  when  her  pre- 

e  had'  been  welcome  in  the  halls  even  of  the  noble,  who  had 

id   her  parents  in  their  pleasant  dwelling  beside  their  own 

church.     Her  father,  however  deficient  in  more  solid  worth,  had 

been  the  ornament  of  polished  life  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  nature  pre- 

ed  in  i  his  small,  and  beautiful,  and  gracefid  image,  the  united 
attractions  of  both  the  unfortunate  dead.  The  very  loneliness  of 
the  sweet  child,  without  a  natural  home  in  the  world,  could  not  but 
interest  every  good  heart;  but  her  exceeding  beauty  made  an 
impression  almost  like  that  of  love  even  upon  the  heartless— and 
"  English  Helen," — so  she  was  familiarly  called  to  distinguish  her 
from  another  child  of  the  same  Christian  name  at  school — was  a 
favourite  with  all.  Besides,  she  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  Mrs 
Montgomery,  and  that  added  a  charm  even  to  her  beauty,  her  sweet- 

.  and  her  innocence. 
The  heart  of  Helen  Eyre  expanded,  month  after  month,  in  the  joy 
of  its  innocence,  and  felt  the  holy  voice  of  nature  whispering  to  it 
new  feelings  of  love  and  affection.  The  children  with  whom  she 
played  had  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  many 
other  friends.  She  had  none.  She  loved  the  lady  who  was  so  good 
to  h«r,  and  by  whose  bed  she  slept  at  night  on  her  own  small  couch. 
But  she  knew  that  it  was  not  her  mother  with  whom  she  lived. 
She  had  been  told  that  both  father  and  mother  were  dead ;  and 
sometimes  the  sweet  child  wept  for  those  she  had  never  seen,  and  of 
whom  she  knew  nothing  but  that  they  had  both  been  buried  long 
ago.  Something  sad  and  melancholy,  therefore,  mixed  itself  with 
youth's  native  gladness,  and  a  corresponding  expression  settled  itselt 

it  her  eyes,  and  often  smoothed  the  dimples  on  her  smiling 

-  ks.  "  EJnglish  Helen's"  own  heart  told  her  what  she  had  often 
heard  her  childish  companions  say,  that  she  was  an  orphan ;  but 
she  knew  that,  though  that  was  something  mournful,  it  could  not 
and  that,  therefore,  people  would  pity  her  more — not 
love  her  less — because  her  father  had  been  killed  in  the  wars,  and 
her  mother  had  died  soon  after  she  was  born  of  a  broken  heart. 

One  day  Helen  Eyre  had  wandered  with  some  of  her  companions 
into  the  churchyard,  near  the  Old  Tower,  and,  attracted  by  the 
murmuring  blossoms  of  a  shady  horse-chestnut  tree,  that  hung  its 
branches  over  several  tombs  and  grave-stones,  in  a  corner  near  the 
river  side,  she  tripped  into  the  shade,  and  letting  fall  her  eyes  upon 
a  grey  slab,  she  read  there  her  own  name,  the  inscription  on  her 
mother's  grave.    She  went  home  drowned  in  tears,  and  asked  her 

irdian  if  that  was  not  the  stone  under  which  her  mother  was 
buried.  The  good  old  lady  went  with  her  to  the  churchyard,  and 
th<  iwn  togcth'  r  upon  that  stone.    Helen  was  now  ten  years 
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old ;  and  perhaps  had  heard,  although  she  scarcely  knew  that  she 
had,  some  dim  intimations  in  the  language  of  her  playfellows,  which 
they  themselves  had  not  understood,  that  she  was  "  a  natural  child." 
Mrs  Montgomery  spoke  to  her  about  her  parents ;  and  while  the 
sweet  child  kept  her  weeping  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face,  as  she  spoke, 
in  a  bewildered  and  perplexing  grief,  she  came  to  know,  at  last,  that 
her  mother  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  sin,  but  had  been  forgiven  1  »y 
God,  and  had  died  happy.  The  child  was  told,  too,  although  that 
she  could  scarcely  believe,  that  some  might  love  herself  less  for  that 
reason ;  but  that  the  truly  good  would  love  her  the  more,  if  she 
continued  to  be  what  she  now  was,  innocent,  sweet-tempered,  and 
obedient  to  God's  holy  laws.  "  Your  mother,  Helen,  was  a  kind, 
gentle,  and  religious  being ;  and  you  must  always  think  so,  when 
you  weep  for  her,  here  beside  her  grave,  or  elsewhere.  When  you 
are  older,  I  will  tell  you  more  about  her,  and  about  your  birth. 
But,  my  beloved,  my  good,  and  my  beautiful  child— for  I  do  not  fear 
to  call  thee  so,  even  to  thy  sweet  face — be  not  ashamed  ;  hold  up 
your  head,  Helen,  among  your  companions,  and  my  hands,  as  long 
as  I  live,  will  dress  for  thee  that  guileless  bosom,  and  tend  the  flowing 
of  that  glossy  hair.  I  am  your  mother  now,  Helen  ;  are  you  not 
willing  to  be  my  child  ?"  The  Orphan  could  make  no  reply,  for  her 
little  heart  was  full,  almost  to  breaking — and  she  could  only  kiss 
the  hand  that  took  hers  gently  into  it,  and  bathe  it  with  happy  and 
affectionate  tears.  They  left  the  churchyard ;  and  before  they 
reached  the  sweet  cottage,  on  the  river's  side,  Helen  was  gazing 
with  delight  on  the  queen  butterflies,  as  they  for  a  moment  ex- 
panded their  rich,  brown,  mottled,  and  scarlet  wings  on  the  yellow 
lustre  of  the  laburnums,  and  then  glanced,  careering  away  over  the 
fruit-trees  into  other  gardens,  or  up  into  the  sunshine  of  the  open 
day. 

In  Scotland  there  prevails,  it  is  believed,  a  strong  feeling  of  an 
indefinite  kind  towards  those  whose  birth  has  been  such  as  that  of 
poor  Eelen  Byre.  This  feeling  is  different  in  different  minds :  but, 
perhaps,  in  very  t'nw,  such  as  seems  reconcilable  with  a  true  Chris- 
tian spirit.  Scorn  and  aversion  towards  the  innocent;  however 
lifted  or  restrained  by  better  feelings,  is  not  surely,  in  any  cir- 
cumstanc*  b,  a  temper  of  mind  anywhere  expressly  recommended,  or 
indirectly  instilled  by  any  passages  in  the  New  Testament ;  and, 
with  reverence  be  it  Bpoken,  if  we  could  imagine  ourselves  listenim 
to  the  Jri\  in^c  Christ,  we  should  not  expect  to  hear  from  his  lips 
ins  of  contumely  or  hardheartedness  to  poor,  simple,  innocent, 
orphan  children.  The  morality  of  society  is  not  to  be  protected  by 
the  encouragement  of  any  feelings  which  Christianity  condemns; 
and  as  such  is  the  constitution  of  this  world,  thai  the  innocenl  often 
suffer  for  the  guilty,  that  is  an  awful  consideration  to  deter  from 
nee,  bul  rarely  it  is  no  reason  for  adding  to  the  misfortunes  of 
\  irtue.  In  coarse  and  vulgar  minds  this  feeling  towards  illegitimate 
children  is  a  Loathing  repugnance,  and  a  bitter  and  angry  scorn. 
And  the  nana'  I .y  which  they  call  them  is  one  that  comes  from 
their  mouths  steeped  in  inhuman  pri  I",  as  if  there  were  in  it  an 
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odioua  contamination.  Alas!  who  are  they  that  thus  turn  away 
with  loathing  from  beings  formed  by  God  in  his  own  image  1  Are 
they  all  pure  and  innocent— and  aloof  from  transgression?  Or 
may  aol  in  such  cases  the  scorn  of  the  despicable,  the  mean,  the 
cruel,  the  ignorant,  and  the  licentious,  fall  upon  the  head  of  the 
,  aerous,  the  just,  the  pure,  the  intelligent,  the  refined,  and  the 
pious  l  It  is  often  so.  Now,  society  has  its  own  laws,  and  they  are 
often  stern  enough;  but  let  them  never,  with  the  good,  prevail 
against  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  let  every  mind  that  entertains  the 
feeling  now  alluded  to,  be  cautious,  in  justice  to  itself  and  to  a 
fellow-creature,  and  in  due  reverence  of  a  common  Creator,  to 
Beparate  from  it  all  undeserved  virulence,  all  unchristian  contumely 
—all  unbrotherly  ortunsisterly  hatred,  and  then  they  will  know  to 
how  little  it  amounts,  and  how  easily  it  must  be  forgotten  in  the 
contemplation  of  excellence ;— and  then,  too,  will  they  feel  a  far 
deeper  compassion  for  them  in  whose  minds  that  other  rooted 
passion  of  contempt  so  rankly  grows.  There  were  many  who  won- 
dered that  Mrs  Montgomery  could  have  adopted  such  an  Orphan. 
And  with  that  coarse  wonder  they  turned  away  from  that  noble, 
high-born,  high-bred,  and,  what  was  far  better,  tender-hearted,  com- 
passionate,  and  pious  lady,  and  from  the  beautiful  creature  at  her 
side,  rejoicing  in  protected  innocence  and  awakened  intelligence, 
beneath  the  light  of  her  gracious  affection. 

As  Helen  Eyre  grew  out  of  her  sweet  girlhood  into  the  ripening 
beauty  of  her  virgin  prime,  this  feeling  regarding  her  became  some- 
what stronger.    For  now  there  was  the  jealousy— the  envy— and  the 
spite  of  little  minds,  painfully  conscious  of  their  inferiority,  and 
impatient  of  total  eclipse.    They  had  the  tone  of  the  world's  most 
worldly  heart  on  their  side ;  and  it  was  easy,  pleasant,  safe,  and 
-factory,  to  hang  a  cloud  over  her  by  one  single  word  that  could 
not  be  gainsaid,  when  it  was  felt  that  in  itself  the  flower  was 
fragrant  and  most  beautiful.     Campbell  has,  in  the  simple  words  of 
genius,  spoken  of  the  "magic  of  a  name"— so  likewise  is  there  a 
blight  in  a  name — a  blight  which  may  not  fall  on  its  object,  but 
which  can  wither  up  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  which  the  sight 
of  that  object  was  formed  to  cherish  and  expand.    Helen  by  degrees 
instructed  her  heart  in  this  knowledge,  which  from  nature  alone  she 
li.-ver  could  have  had — her  guardian  had  told  her  the  story  of  her 
birth  —  she  read  in  books  of  persons  situated  as  she  was;  and 
although  sometimes  her  heart  rebelled  at  what  could  not  but  appear 
t<>  her  most  impious  injustice,  and  although  even  sometimes  she  felt 
a  sort  of  angry  and  obstinate  pride  which  she  knew  was  wrong — 
yet  such  was  the  felicity  of  her  nature,  that  the  knowledge  wrought 
no  disturbance  in  her  character;  and  she  was  now  in  her  undisputed 
bi  auty,  her  acknowledged  accomplishments,  and  her  conscious  inno- 
cence,  humble  but  happy,  sedate  but  not  depressed,  not  too  ready 
either  with  her  smiles  or  tears,  but  prodigal  of  both  when  nature 
knocked  at  her  heart  and  asked  admission  there  for  grief  or  for 
joy. 

Eelen  Eyre  was  no  object  of  pity  ;  for  her  bark  had  been  drawn 
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up  into  a  quiet  haven,  and  moored  to  a  green  shore  overspread 
with  flowers.  Yet  still  she  was  an  orphan,  and  the  world  wore  a 
different  aspect  to  her  eyes  from  that  which  it  presented  to  other 
young  persons,  with  troops  of  friends  and  relations,  bound  to  them 
by  hereditary  connections,  or  by  the  ties  of  blood.  They  had  daily 
presented  to  them  food  for  all  the  affections  of  the  heart  :  their 
feelings  had  not  either  to  sleep  or  else  to  be  self-stirred,  for  a  thou- 
sand pleasant  occurrences  were  constantly  touching  them  with 
almost  unconscious  delight.  Life  to  them  offered  a  succession  of 
pleasures  ready  made  to  their  hands,  and  they  had  but  to  bring 
hearts  capable  of  enjoyment.  Little  demand  is  made  on  such  as 
those,  so  long  as  health  continues,  and  their  worldly  affairs  are  pros- 

Serous,  to  look  often,  or  deeply,  or  steadily  into  their  own  souls. 
>\xt  with  this  Orphan  the  case  was  very  different.  She  was  often 
left  alone  to  commune  with  her  own  heart ;  and  unless  thoughts, 
and  feelings,  and  fancies  rose  up  there,  she  must  have  been  desolate. 
Her  friends  were  often  not  living  beings  of  the  same  age,  and  with 
the  same  pursuits  as  herself — for  of  them  she  came  at  last  to  have 
bat  few  ;  but  they  were  still,  calm,  silent,  pure,  and  holy  thoughts 
that  passed  in  trains  before  her,  when  the  Orphan  was  sitting  in  her 
solitude,  with  no  one  near  to  cheer  her,  or  to  disturb.  When  she 
read  in  the  history  of  real  life,  or  in  the  fictions  of  poetry,  of  charac- 

who  acted  their  parts  well,  and  walked  in  the  light  of  nature 
beautiful  and  blest,  or  tried  and  triumphant  in  the  fires  of  affliction, 
these  she  made  tin'  friends  of  her  heart,  and  with  these  she  would 
hold  silent  communion  all  the  day  long.  No  eyes  seemed  averted 
from  her,  do  tans  frowned,  nor  did  any  liarsh  voices  rise  among  the 
dead.  All  the  good  over  whom  the  grave  had  closed  were  felt  to  be 
her  friends;  into  that  purified  world  no  unkind  feelings  could  in- 
trude; ami  the  Orphan  felt  no  bar  to  intervene  between  her  beating 
heart,  and  those  who  were  the  objects  of  her  profound  and  devout 
affection.  From  the  slights,  or  the  taunts,  or  the  coldness  of  living 
acquaintances,  Belen  Byre  could  always  turn  to  these  sacred  in- 
timacies and  friendships,  unbroken  and  unimpaired :  she  could  bring 
a  tender  light  from  the  world  of  memory  to  soften  down  the  rugged- 

Or  the  aspeiities  nf  j present  existence  ;  and  thus  while  she  was 
in  one  sense  an  ( ►rphan,  almost  alone  iii  life,  in  another  she  was  the 
child  of  a  family,  noble,  rich,  powerful,  great,  and  good. 

( tf  TOCh  a  happy  nal  lire,  and  trained  by  t  he  wisdom  of  her  youth- 
ful innocence  to  such  tidbits  of  emotion  and  thought,  Belen  Eyre 
fell     but  not  keenly    the  gradual  falling  off  and  decay  of  almost  all 

chool-friendships.  Some  nf  hercoinpanions  left  that  pari  ofthe 
country  altogether,  and  she  heard  of  them  no  mure  some  wenl 
home  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  short  time  recognised  her 
when  they  chanced  to  meel  by  a  civil  Bmile,  question,  curtsy,  or 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  no  more-  some  seemed  toforgel  her  alto- 
gether, or  to  be  afraid  to  remember  her  and  some  treated  her  with 
a  condescending,  and  patronising,  and  ostentatious  kindness,  which 

she   ea  ily    understood   to   be  a    mixture  of  tear,  shame,  and   pride. 

Such  things  as  these  Helen  generally  felt  lobe  trifles  j  nor  did  they 
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permanently  affecl  her  peace.  But  sometimes,  when  her  heart,  like 
that  of  Others,  desired  a  homely,  a  human,  and  a  lowly  happiness, 
and  was  willing  to  unite  itself  in  that  happiness  with  one  and  all  of 
its  youthful  friends,  whoever  they  might  be,  poor  Helen  could  not  but 
feel  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  such  alienation,  and  perhaps  may 
have  wept  unseen,  to  think  that  she  was  not  allowed  to  share  the 
affection  even  of  the  vulgar,  the  ignorant,  and  the  mean.  Many 
who  at  school,  before  they  had  learned  the  lessons  of  the  world, 
truly  and  conscientiously  loved  her,  and  were  grateful  to  "English 
Helen  "  for  the  assistance  she  lent  them  in  their  various  tasks,  and 
for  her  sweet  and  obliging  disposition  in  all  things,  began  now  to 
keep  down  their  natural  emotions  towards  her,  and  to  give  way  to 
the  common  sentiment.  Tawdry  misses,  destitute  of  all  accomplish- 
ments, and  ignorant  of  all  knowledge  needful  or  graceful  to  woman's 
soul,  were  ashamed  to  be  thought  friends  of  Helen  Eyre,  and  thought 
it  necessary  to  explain,  that  she  was  only  an  acquaintance  when 
they  were  at  the  Olivers'  boarding-school,  adding,  that  she  was  to 
be  pitied,  for  that  although,  like  all  persons  in  her  situation,  she  was 
excessively  proud,  yet  she  was  certainly  very  clever,  and  did  not 
want  heart. 

No  doubt,  it  would  have  been  nothing  very  remarkable  had  Helen 
Eyre,  under  such  circumstances,  become  what  such  excellent  judges 
esteemed  her  to  be,  irritable,  unamiable,  and  proud.  This  treatment 
might  have  soured  her  disposition,  and  armed  her  against  an  unjust 
and  cruel  world.  Some  struggles  she  may  have  had  against  such 
feelings,  for  she  was  not  without  her  frailties  and  imperfections ;  her 
cheek  may  have  Hushed,  and  her  heart  beat  with  indignation  when 
insulted  by  overweening  civility  or  spiteful  scorn.  Though  she  felt 
pride  to  be  a  vice,  so  was  meanness  ;  and,  orphan  as  she  was,  and 
illegitimate  too,  conscious  innocence  and  virtue,  good-will  to  her 
fellow-creatures,  and  piety  to  her  Creator,  gave  her  rights  and  privi- 
leges v,  hick  were  entitled  to  respect,  and  which,  without  blame,  she 
might  vindicate,  when  slighted,  insulted,  or  abused.  Therefore, 
though  humble,  she  was  not  abased,  and  a  mild  pensive  dignity  over- 
spread all  her  demeanour,  which  abashed  the  mean,  and  won  the 
commendation  of  all  Avhose  souls  possessed  a  single  spark  of  native 
nobility.  Indeed,  in  her  presence  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  maintain 
or  put  into  practice  those  unchristian  principles  which,  when  she 
was  absent,  burst  forth  in  all  their  abject  and  slavish  violence. 

ilei-  guardian,  protector,  and  mother,  Mrs  Montgomery,  was  a 
woman  who  did  not  pretend  to  be  altogether  free  from  those  pre- 
judices or  feelings— which  she  knew  were  too  often  carried  to  a 
wicked  and  sinful  degree.     But  having  had  Helen  put  into  her  arms 
a  an  infant,  out  of  the  yet  warm  bosom  of  her  dead  mother,  she 
i  hen  felt  but  as  a  human  being  and  a  Christian  towards  a  help- 
child.     Affection  kept  pace  with  Helen's  growth,  beauty,  virtues, 
and  accomplishments  ;  and  not  the  lightest  shade  of  this  feeling  now 
oast  her  love.     It  had  long  been  extinguished  by  the  power  of 
innocence  and  joy  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  such  pre- 
judice s  in  the  minds  of  others,  had  now  only  the  effect  of  increasing 
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her  pride  in  her  dear  orphan,  and  of  adding  a  holier  tenderness  to 
her  protecting  love.  "  Shall  she  be  despised  whom  every  morning  and 
every  night  I  see  on  her  knees  before  her  God — she  whom  that  God 
has  created  so  good  and  so  beautiful,  and  who  would  die  for  the  sake 
of  my  old  grey  hairs !"  There  was  no  occasion  to  conceal  one  thought 
from  Helen  Eyre — she  knew  her  situation  now  perfectly  and  wisely 
— she  acknowledged  that  her  parents'  sins  were  a  misfortune  to  her 
— she  was  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  errors — to  suffer  what 
must  be  suffered — and  to  enjoy  meekly,  humbly,  and  gratefully,  what 
might  be  enjoyed.  Were  all  the  world  to  despise  her — such  was  her 
gratitude  and  affection  to  her  mother,  that  in  that  alone  she  could  be 
satisfied — to  live  for  her — to  tend  her  declining  age — and,  if  sur- 
viving her,  to  dedicate  the  holiest  thoughts  of  her  retired  life  to  her 
memory. 

But  there  was  one  whom  Helen  Eyre  could  call  her  friend — one  as 
young,  as  innocent,  almost  as  beautiful  a*  herself — and  that  was 
Constance  Beaumont.  Constance  was  the  daughter  of  an  old, 
indeed  a  noble  family,  and  her  mother,  although  justly  proud  of  her 
rank  in  society,  had  not  discountenanced  her  childish  friendship 
with  Helen,  who  lived  under  the  roof  of  one  of  her  own  most 
respected  friends.  Still,  this  was  a  friendship  which  she  had  wished 
in  her  heart  might  insensibly  fade  away  as  her  daughter  advanced 
in  life ;  for  although  her  nature  was  above  all  miserable  scorn 
towards  a  young  creature  so  worthy  of  all  love,  yet  she  properly 
wished  that  tin-  hear!  of  her  only  daughter  should  be  among  her  own 
kin,  and  that  its  deepest  and  tenderest  sympathies  should  not  be 
drawn  away  from  the  bosom  of  her  own  family.  She  had  cheerfully 
allowed  Constance  to  bring  Helen  to  the  Hirst  during  the  vacations, 
and  she  could  not  but  love  the  sweet  orphan.  She  saw  that  her 
daughter  could  never  learn  anything  bad,  or  mean,  or  vulgar,  from 
such  a  companion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  fail  to  have 
every  virtue  expanded,  and  every  accomplishment  heightened,  by 
communication  with  one  to  wliom  nature  had  been  so  lavish  in  her 
endowments.  Mrs  Beaumont  had  too  much  good  feeling,  and  too 
much  good  to  seek  to  break  off  such  a  friendship  in  their 

riper  years;  hut  it  could  scarcely  be  called  blamable  if  she  wished 
and  hoped  in  her  heart  that  its  passionate  warmth  might  he  abated. 

She   had  another   reason    for  desiring  this,  which   she  scarcely  yet 

owned  to  her  own  heart      she  hail  an  only  son,  w  hose  education   in 

England  was  now  completed,  and  who,  she  feared, mighl  Love  Helen 
Byre,    The  thought  or  such  an  alliance  was  unendurable—  and  Ale. 

Beaumont  helievedL  thai,   dearly  as  she  loved   her  son,  she  would 
rather  see  him  in  hi.;  grave  than  married  to  an  illegitimate  orphan. 
Thai  such  was  the  state  of  this  lady's  mind,  lleli  n  Byre  hail  too 

trUl  i      her  own   condition    not    to   know.      <  >f  her  thoughts 

respecting  her  Bon,  indeed,  she  in  her  thoughtless  innocence  could 

••■el  uothing,  nor  had  she  ,  \,  r  seen  him  hut  once  when  lie  v. 

schoolboy.  Bui  be  knew  thai  Mrs  Beaumonl  was  proud  though 
not  offensively  so  of  her  own  ancesl  ry  and  of  her  dead  husbands  ; 
indeed,  her  stately  manners  we:  ed  with  pride— and 
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Helen  had  never  left  the  spacious  and  rich  rooms  of  the  Hirst,  and 
its  gallery  of  old  ancestral  portraits,  without  afeeling,  not  of  depres- 
sion arising  from  her  own  insignificance,  but  of  the  wide  distance  at 
which  she  Btood  in  rank  from  her  best  beloved  friend  and  sister,  the 
amiable  and  graceful  Constance.  Neither  could  she  help  feeling 
that  ( lonstance  must  feel  this  too  ;  and  every  time  she  met  or  parted 
with  her,  there  was  imw  a  taint  sadness  at  her  heart,  and  something 
that  seemed  to  forebode  separation. 

But  Constance  Beaumont  was  too  high-born  to  fear  making  a 
friend  of  on.'  mi  whose  birth  there  was  a  stain,  even  if  she  had  not 
been  too  high-minded  to  suffer  such  acause  to  interrupt  their  friend- 
ship. Stroii--  and  secure  in  her  own  high  rank,  and  stronger  and 
more  secure  still  in  her  noble  nature,  no  sooner  did  she  discern  the 
full  extent  of  the  general  sentiment  entertained  towards  Helen 
Eyre  on  the  score  of  her  birth,  than  every  warm,  pure,  disinterested, 
and  passionate  emotion  of  her  soul  rose  up  yearning  towards  her  ;  and 
she  vowed,  that  as  Helen  had  been  the  delight  and  blessing  of  her 
childhood  and  early  youth,  so  should  her  heart  be  bound  to  her  all 
life  long,  and  own  her  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  with  affection, 
gratitude,  and  pride.  Accordingly,  she  never  was  in  the  town  where 
Helen  resided  without  visiting  her — she  kept  up  a  constant  and 
affectionate  correspondence  with  her — she  insisted  on  seeing  her  fre- 
quently at  the  Hirst ;  and  often,  often,  with  all  the  eager  joyfulness 
of  lovers,  did  these  two  beautiful  and  happy  young  creatures  meet, 
almost  by  stealth,  in  the  woods  and  groves,  and  among  the  gently 
sloping  hills,  to  enjoy  a  solitary  hour  of  impassioned  friendship. 
Constance  would  not  have  disobeyed  her  mother  in  any  positive 
injunction  ;  of  these  sisterly  assignations  she  was  conscious  that  her 
mother  would  not  have  approved  ;  but  were  the  best  and  sweetest 
of  all  natural  feelings  to  give  way  to  a  faint  consideration  of  a  doubt- 
ful duty?  Could  such  disobedience  be  called  wrong1?  And  if  it 
were  so,  might  not  the  fault  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  with- 
out remorse  or  self-upbraiding  1  So  Constance  felt  and  so  she  acted 
—nor  in  thus  being  a  dutiful  friend,  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  sin-  was  all  undutifiil  daughter. 

Thus  was  opening  upon  her  the  sweet  and  dewy  prime  of  the 
Orphan's  life,  when  an  annual  meeting  took  place  of  all  the  first 
families  in  the  county,  and  indeed  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, ,,,i  a  large  meadow  by  the  river  side,  near  the  town  to  witness 
the  skill  of  the  "  Ancient  Band  of  Border  Bowmen."  The  sunny  day 
flowed  on  in  joyful  and  exhilarating  pastimes,  and  in  the  evening 
splendid  Assembly.  Mrs  Montgomery  was  there,  and 
Helen  Eyre  by  her  side.  All  the  youth,  beauty,  and  grace  of  the 
Bouth  ot  Scotland  were  present  together  ;  and  although  Helen  Eyre 
a  rtainlyoneoftheloveliesi  ot  the  lovely,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
ed  universal  attention.  There  were  many  circles  formed 
round  many  attractive  centres— none  shone  exactly  like  the  moon 
mg  the  leaser  stars;  but  of  these  stars  themselves  some  were 
bter  than  others,  or  diffused  a  mellower  lustre.  Helen  Eyre  knew 
Ler  own  situation— neither  proud  nor  ashamed  :  her  dress  was 
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simpler  than  that  of  many  others,  but  such  as  it  became  a  lady  to 
wear  on  such  an  occasion.  A  few  pearls  were  round  her  soft  auburn 
hair — and  no  eye  looked  upon  her  once,  sitting  half  retired  in  her 
modest  loveliness,  without  looking  again  and  again — no  heart,  per- 
haps, but  felt,  after  ranging  over  all  the  splendid  galaxy,  that  there 
was  one  who  had  only  to  come  forward  and  seek,  in  order  to  gain 
the  prize  of  grace,  elegance,  and  beauty.  The  music — the  dancing 
—the  stir — the  waving  of  plumes — the  sparkling  of  gems— smiling 
countenances,  and  happy  voices — all  touched  the  orphan  to  the  very 
heart — that  heart  kindled  with  the  joy  of  youth,  and  scarcety  ever 
had  Helen  Eyre  felt  so  happy  and  so  imbued  with  the  bliss  of  life. 
All  thoughts  were  banished  but  those  of  exhilaration  and  gladness 
— she  surrendered  up  her  spirit  to  the  gaiety,  the  mirth,  and  the 
glee  that  were  sparkling,  and  whispering,  and  moving  all  around 
her — and  she  felt  that  a  Ball  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  delightful 
things  in  this  world. 

Mrs  Montgomery  had  her  pride,  too,  in  her  Orphan,  as  well  as 
any  mother  in  her  child  ;  and  she  took  care  that  Helen  Eyre  should 
either  have  respectable  friends — or  none.  This  was  the  first  public 
meeting  at  which  Helen  had  been  present ;  and  when  she  saw  every 
one  dancing  around  her,  her  light  heart  longed  to  join  the  group. 
She  locked  with  sparkling  and  delighted  eyes  on  her  sweet  Con- 
stance, distinguished  wherever  she  moved  along  ;  and  at  length  that 
beautiful  girl  came  up  to  her,  and  whispered  in  her  ear  that  her 
brother,  who  had  arrived  from  England  too  late  for  the  archery,  de- 
ll In  be  made  acquainted  with  one  of  whom  he  had  heard  so 
much — Helen  Eyre.  Helen  looked  to  Mrs  Montgomery,  and  rising 
up,  blushing,  but  unembarrassed,  joined  the  dance  with  Henry  Beau- 
mont. As  they  took  their  place  in  the  good  old  country-dance  (not 
veiy  far  from  the  top),  there  was  much  tossing  of  heads— pursing  of 
mouths— bridling  up  of  elegant  and  inelegant  figures— loud  whisper- 
ing— considerable  tittering — and  some  little  downright  rudeness. 
But  beauty  will  have  its  triumph  ;  and  Helen  Eyre  stood  unruffled 
in  that  small  storm.  Henry  Beaumont,  too,  was  a  young  man  of 
birth  and  great  estates — by  far  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished 
]n  i  -i,n  in  the  room,  and  an  Ollicer  in  the  Guards  ;  and  it  was  soon 
understood  by  the  male  part  of  the  scorners,  that  it  might  not  be 
quite  prudent  to  express  scorn  or  slight  towards  anybody  who  stood 
opposite  to  him  in  the  dance.  There  was  a  haughtiness  in  bis  eye 
.  what  distn  ssing  to  upstart  people,  and  lie  carried  himself  in  a 
way  not  very  descriDable,  hut  quite  intelligible  to  the  meanesl  and 
I  vulgar  capacity.  He  was  likewise  upwards  of  six  feel  high — 
and  when  it  was  his  turn  to  Lead  off  with  Helen  Eyre,  there  was  a 
most  polite  attention  shown  to  all  their  j  no  \  ei  i  Hiii  .     I'  ,-.' 

merit,  surely,  to  dance  will  ;  bul  now  it  seemed  as  it  were     for  every 
.vas  turned   upon   that  graceful  pair,  and  even   the  mo:  I    sense- 

.  and  ba  ely  proud  fell  that  it  v. as  a  pity  Helen  Eyre  bad  been 
so  born,  for  thai  .-he  excelled  in  everything  she  tried,  and  was,  in- 
deed, most  truly  beautiful  Helen  felt,  and  she  enjoyed  her  triumph. 
To  l,  attributed  little  of  the  politeness  shown  by  young 
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nmont,  but  her  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  towards  Con- 
Btanoe  ;  and  when  Bhe  again  took  her  seat  beside  Mrs  Montgomery, 
scarcely  could  she  retrain  from  tears,  so  touched  was  she  by  the 
noble  kindness  of  her  friend.     The  evening  passed  away  delightfully 

Helen  did  not  dance  again — but  she  was  frequently  spoken  to 
by  young  Beaumonl  ;  and  whether  her  happiness  gave  a  colour  to 
everything  around  her,  or  it  was  really  so,  she  thought  that  all  her 
laintances  looked  less  coldly  and  distantly  upon  her,  and  that 
little  or  no  distinction  seemed  now  to  exist  between  herself  and  the 
other  young  and  happy  creatures  laughing  and  talking  on  every 
side.  She  even  dreamed  of  this  meeting  in  her  sleep  ;  and  in  that 
dream  it  was  not  probable  that  she  should  see  everybody  except 
young  Henry  Beaumont. 

Henry  Beaumont  never  concealed  his  feelings;  and  next  day  he 
declared  to  his  mother,  that  all  Scotland  did  not  hold  such  another 
delightful  creature  as  Helen  Eyre  !  The  old  lady  heard  these  words 
with  great  gravity  and  solemnity,  and  said  that  she  hoped  her  son 
would  remember  his  birth,  and  not  fall  in  love  with  such  a  person  as 
poor  Helen  Eyre,  however  good  and  beautiful.  "  Fall  in  love,  mother 
-who  talks  of  falling  in  love  ?  I  have  not  fallen  in  love — not  I ;  but 
this  much  is  certain,  that  I  must  inquire  of  all  my  partners  how  they 
are  this  morning  :" — and  with  that  he  flung  out  of  the  room,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  galloping  across  the  country,  as  if  at  a  steeple-chase, 
he  soon  found  himself  walking  in  a  pretty  little  garden  on  Tweed- 
side,  with  the  good,  worthy  old  Mrs  Montgomery  and  her  fair 
Helen.  He  called  upon  none  of  his  other  partners  that  day  at 
least,  and  his  subsequent  asseverations  that  he  had  not  fallen  in 
love  became  less  and  less  vehement.  The  truth  is,  that  he  had 
fallen  in  love — that  he  was  desperately  enamoured — and,  being  a 
young  man  of  ardent  feelings  and  headstrong  will,  he  swore  an  oath 
within  his  soul,  on  parting  from  Helen  that  forenoon,  that  if  he 
could  gain  her  love,  he  would  make  her  his  wife  ! 

Henry  Beaumont  was  not  without  pride — indeed  it  was  his  beset- 
ting sin.  But  his  heart  was  full  of  tenderness,  and  the  situation  of 
Helen  Eyre  was  such  as  to  bring  all  that  tenderness  up  from  its 
deepest  spring.  He  was  proud  of  his  ancestry — perhaps  of  his  own  ac- 
complishing! !  -  of  his  fine  person — and  of  the  power  of  his  manners. 
He  had  been  distinguished  at  a  great  public  school,  and  afterwards 
at  an  English  university,  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents.  He  no 
sooner  joined  the  Guards,  than  he  took  his  place,  at  once,  among  the 
most  polished  and  elegant  society  in  the  world.  He  had  met  with 
universal  admiration;  and  all  these  things  together,  although  he 
well  knew  they  |  ed  little  intrinsic  or  permanent  value,  could 

not  but  influence  his  temper  and  disposition,  before  the  gradually 
dred  wisdom  of  riper  years  had  mellowed  the  impetuosity  of 
youth,  and  extended  its  range  of  feeling  and  of  thought.  He  was, 
therefoTi ,  considered  by  many  a  haughty  and  arrogant  young  man, 
and  not  altogether  unjustly  ;  hut  the  native  generosity  of  his  heart 
continually  showing  itself,  and,  although  mere  acquaintances 
or  strangers  might  be  repelled  by  his  demeanour,  no  man  could  be 
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more  esteemed  or  beloved  by  his  friends.  Now  a  new  chord  was 
touched  in  his  heart.  The  sweet  simplicity  of  Helen  Eyre,  com- 
bined, as  it  was,  with  perfect  elegance  and  gracefulness,  took  his  eye 
at  the  first  glance  ;  and,  although  it  could  not  be  said  to  have  gained, 
yet  it  certainly  at  once  touched  his  affections.  As  the  innocence  of 
her  heart  and  the  intelligence  of  her  mind  indicated  themselves 
unconsciously  in  every  artless  yet  well-chosen  word,  love  and  admira- 
tion of  a  better  kind  stole  into  his  breast  ;  and  her  exceeding  loveli- 
ness and  beauty  gave  the  warmth  of  passion  to  an  attachment  which 
was  of  rapid  growth,  and,  after  a  few  interviews,  was  blended  vitally 
with  his  very  heart's  blood.  The  tone  of  her  voice  now  thrilled 
through  every  fibre  of  his  frame— her  image,  during  absence,  haunted 
him,  either  sad  or  smiling,  alike  irresistible  and  subduing  ;  and,  see- 
ing no  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  happiness,  he  thought,  in  his 
solitary  rambles  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills  (for  now  he, 
who  had  hitherto  lived  constantly  in  the  stir  of  life,  loved  to  be 
alone),  that  Providence  had  kindly  sent  this  angelic  being  to  bless 
him  as  long  as  he  lived  on  earth.  He  thought  of  her— now  in  her 
virgin  beauty — now  as  his  bride — now  as  his  wife — now  as  the 
mother  of  his  children— and  his  heart  was  sick,  his  very  soul  was 
faint  in  the  fever  of  tumultuous  passion,  till  calmed  again  by 
solemn  thoughts  of  eternal  union  between  himself  and  Helen  here 
and  in  heaven. 

The  Love  which  Helen  Eyre  felt  towards  him  was  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind.  It  was  utterly  hopeless,  and  therefore  it  was  utterly  in- 
dulged. She  knew  that  she  never  could  be  his  wife— that  he  would 
never  stoop  to  marry  her — that  Constance  even  would  not  like  to 
see  her  brother  forming  a  connection  below  his  own  rank— and  that 
his  mother  would  rather  see  her  poisoned  or  drowned — at  least,  dead 
and  buried— than  the  wife  of  her  Henry.  All  these  convictions 
•_i;iv  her  little  or  no  distress,  for  they  were  not  brought  upon  her 
unexpectedly,  to  damp  a  heart  that  had  been  warmed  by  other 
thoughts— they  formed  the  habitual  knowledge  of  that  humble 
heart,  and  they  and  thoughts  like  them  had  been  instilled  into  her 
bosom  by  her  good  and  wise  guardian,  who  knew  that,  to  save  her 
i  melancholy,  it  was  necessary  to  show  her  the  truth  of  life,  and 
to  remove  all  delusion  .     Helen  Byre,  therefore,  allowed  her  bou]  to 

rejoice  within  her,  in  the  agitation  of  a  new  and  heavenly  happiness, 

whenever  Henry  Beaumont  appeared  with  his  smiling  countenance, 
thai  brightened  up  the  room,  orthe  field,  or  the  garden,  with  an 
cti'ni  i  of  bliss.  She  knew  her  own  innocence  ner  own  resigna- 
tion    and    lie  knew  tint  if  .Mrs  Montgomery,  who  was  now  very  old, 

uvre  to  die,  tary  would  be  her  own  lot.    Therefore  she 

spoke,  smiled,  and  walked  with  Henry  Beaumont,  as  with  the  only 
a  earth  whom,  in  the  sacred  silence  of  her  soul,  she  would, 
lill  her  dying  hour,  perfectly  love.     He  could  nol  penetrate  into  hi  r 
thought  -  mid  nut  loot,  with  these  bold  brighl  beautiful 

into  tii.'  cover!  of  hei  inner  spirit,  where  they  nil  lay  couched  i 
and  day  ForeveT    he  would  place  his  love  on  some  one  of  whom  he 
had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed,  and  who  would  be  welcomed  to  the 
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ball  of  hifl  fathers  -he  would  then  only  bestow  a  passing  smile,  or 
word,  Upon  the  Orphan  ;  1  ait  she,  (he  Orphan  herself,  would  cherish 
him  in  blameless  and  indulged  passion  in  her  bosom — and  call  down 
the  blessing  of  God,  morning  and  evening,  and  many  a  time  besides, 
mi  the  beads  of  himself,  his  wife,  whoever  she  might  be,  and  the 
children  thai  might  rise  up,  like  flowers,  around  their  feet.  A  love 
bo  hopeless  so  pure— so  unselfish — and  so  unknown,  it  surely  could 
be  nil  sin  for  her  to  cherish,  who  had  no  relations  of  her  own,  and 
few  friends  indeed — friends  doomed,  no  doubt,  to  be  fewer  still,  year 
alter  year,  till  at  last  she  might  have  none  to  comfort  her,  but  her 
Bweet  Constance,  whom  other  affections  might  also  keep  too  often 
away,  and  the  image  of  that  brother — an  image  which,  engraven  on 
her  heart,  could  only  cease  to  be,  when  that  heart  was  broken,  or 
had  wasteil  and  withered  away  into  the  dust. 

Helen  w  as  walking  one  evening  by  the  river-side,  and  had  de- 
scended into  a  small  green  glade  on  a  wooded  bank,  from  which  there 
was  a  cheerful  and  splendid  prospect  of  the  town  and  the  rich  coun- 
try round,  when  Henry  Beaumont  was  at  her  side,  and  taking  her 
hand  into  his,  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  then  led  her  to  a  stone 
seat  beside  a  little  spring  that  bubbled  up  through  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  and  danced  its  short  silvery  course  down  into  the  Tweed.  Poor 
Helen's  breath  came  quickly  when  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and, 
with  a  few  burning  kisses  and  breathing  words,  declared  his  love 
and  passion,  and  that  she  must  become  his  wife.  A  pang  of  joy 
went  through  her  heart,  and  she  could  just  faintly  utter,  "Your 

!"  "Yes— my  wife— say  that  it  will  be  so— and  may  God  for- 
get me  if  I  am  not  kind  to  you— my  best  and  most  beautiful  Helen 
—all  the  days  of  my  life  !"  "  Oh  !  sir— you  could  be  unkind  to  no 
one— but  think — oh  think — who  I  am — unfit  and  unworthy  to  be 
the  wife  of  Henry  Beaumont !"  He  had  an  eloquent  tongue— an 
eloquent  eye— and  there  was  eloquence  in  the  throbbing  and  beating 
of  the  heart  that  swelled  his  manly  breast.  He  held  Helen  in  his 
arms,  as  if  she  had  been  a  frightened  and  palpitating  dove— and  she 
wished  m,t  to  be  released  from  that  dear  embrace.  She,  the  poor, 
despised,  and  slighted  Orphan,  heard  herself  blessed  by  him  who  was 
the  pride  and  flower  of  Scotland's  youth  ;  his  gentle,  and  tender,  and 
respectful  kisses,  stirred  up  all  the  holy  thoughts  that  she  had  hid- 
den m  her  heart,  that  they  might  lie  there  unseen  for  ever— and  in 

i  ranee  of  bliss  they  all  overflowed,  and  a  few  words  of  confessed 

esci  ped  her  lips.     "Yes— Hove  you  beyond  life  and  my 

i  >wn  soul— hut  never,  never,  sir,  may  I  be  your  wife.    Think  who  you 

are     and  then  who  am  I— and  a  voice  will  tell  you  that  we  never 

be  united."    With  these  words  she  broke  from  his  arms  and 

.v i),  nor  was  it  in  his  power,  so  confounded  was  he  for  a  few 

minutes,  to  lift  her  up.     "But  though  I  know  you  never  can  marry 

remember— oh!  never,  never  cease  to  remember— that  I  fell 
down  on  my  knees  before  you,  and  vowed  before  that  God  who  has 
hitherto  preserved  me  in  innocence  and  peace,  to  devote  my  soul 
le  nceforth  to  your  love.  Enough  will  it  be  for  me  to  cherish  your 
image'  for  ever  in  my  heart^-to  weep  with  joy  when  I  hear  you  are 
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happy — never  to  repine  nor  envy  her  happiness  who  may  one  day 
lie  in  your  bosom  ;  but,  since  God  sent  me  into  the  world  an  orphan 
unhappily  born,  let  me  strive  to  subdue  my  soul  to  an  orphan's  fate, 
and  submit  quietly  'and  piously  to  the  solitary  years  that  may  be 
awaiting  me,  when  my  mother's  grey  hairs  are  covered  with  dark- 
ness. Now,  sir — now,  my  beloved  Henry  Beaumont,  let  us  either 
part  or  walk  away  in  silence,  from  this  spot,  which  to  me  will  be  for 
ever  a  hallowed  place ;  for  of  love  and  marriage  never  more  must 
our  speech  be — they  are  not  for  us." 

Helen  separated  from  her  lover  within  a  mile  of  her  home — and 
had  on  her  arrival  there  sufficiently  recovered  her  self-command  to 
be  able  to  appear  composed  before  Mrs  Montgomery  ;  but  she  had 
never  concealed  from  her  dear  mother  any  incident  that  affected  her 
happiness,  and  she  knew  that  it  was  now  her  duty  to  make  a  full 
disclosure  of  what  had  passed.  She  did  so,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  her  conduct  brought  tears  of  joy  into  her  mother's  eyes. 
The  good  old  lady  assured  her  that  God  would  reward  her  for  the 
high-principled  sacrifice  she  had  made— and,  on  retiring  to  her  bed- 
room at  night,  she  blessed  her  Orphan  with  more  than  wonted  fer- 
vour and  solemnity. 

No  sleep  was  there  this  night  for  Helen  Eyre.  She  had  made  a 
great  sacrifice,  and  nature  now  rose  up  against  it.  Why  should  she 
not  become  the  wife  of  Henry  Beaumont,  if  he  loved  her,  as  he  said, 
bitter  than  all  the  world?  Ought  her  birth  to  be  a  bar  between 
her  and  a  whole  life  of  bliss  ?  Would  she  be  violating  any  duty — 
doing  injury  or  wrong  to  any  living  creature — by  yielding  herself  up 
in  wedlock  to  the  man  shit  so  tenderly  loved,  and  whom,  she- knew, 
she  could  make'  happy?  Were  all  the  deepest,  holiest,  most  awful 
affections  of  the  soul  to  be  denied  to  him  and  to  her,  merely  because 
their  union  might  offend  a  prejudice,  or,  at  best,  a  feeling  that  surely 
never  could  be  vital,  nor  set  in  just  opposition  to  all  that  the  human 
•miiI  felt  to  be  sanctified  in  its  existence  ?  What  if  his  mother  were 
to  he  offended— might  she  not  be  soothed  and  reconciled  by  constant 
esteem  and  humble  i  pect,  and  be  brought  at  last  to  look  without 
reproachful  eyes  on  the  Orphan  who  made  her  son  happy?  But 
then,  this  prejudice  against  her  she  knew  to  be  with  many  "a  second 
nature  ;"  and  that  it  could  not  he  rooted  out  without  shaking  perhaps 
many.many  other  feelings,  which,  although  not  necessarily  connected 
with  it,  had  been  bo  intertwined  with  it  during  the  progress  of  life, 
that  they  too  might  suffer ;  bo  that  to  overcome  this  sentiment  against 
her,  i  change  or  revolution,  never  to  he  hoped  for,  inn.-,'  take 

place  in  the  mind  of  .Mr    Beaumont.     She  saw,  loo,  that  Mrs  Mi 

he  t'elt      and  had  approved  of  ler  conduct,  solely  he- 

causc  she  knew  thai  Henry's  high-boni  ami  haughty  mother  would 
never  acknowledge  her  as  his  bride.  So,  Helen  rose  with  the  light 
—and,  as  the  bright,  cheerful,  Binging  morn  advanced,  her  heart  was 

rmer  serenity,  ami  the  Orphan  was  once 
more  happy  and  contented  with  her  lot. 

Then,  tOO,  she  thought  what    a    heartless  sin   it    would  he,  even   if 

hernial  ith  Benry  Beaumonl  could  take  place,  to  Leave  her 
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old  mother,  who  was  now  so  weak  and  frail.  She  had  been  taken, 
when  a  baby  a  few  days  old,  under  the  protection  of  that  saint — 
and  would  siic  fly  off  cm  the  wings  of  a  selfish  and  ungrateful  love, 
and,  forgetting  these  tottering  steps  and  dim  eyes,  sink  into  the 
bosom  of  ime  whom  she  had  known  tora  \'rw  weeks  only,  and  to  whom 
she  owed  nothing  but  a  few  impassioned  words  and  vows  1  Such 
thoughts  came  across  her  heart.    But  she  was  no  weak  enthusiast 

i  in  virtue.  And  her  own  pure  heart  told  her,  that,  though  it 
would  never  have  allowed  her  to  leave  her  mother,  who  was  much 
broken  down,  and  too  plainly  sinking  into  the  grave,  yet  that  she 
might,  without  any  violation  or  forgetfulness  of  her  filial  duties, 
have  given  Henry  Beaumont  a  pledge  to  become  his  wife,  when  the 

■it  she  feared,  and  shuddered  indeed  to  name,  but  which  every 
one  knew  was  near,  had  taken  place.  All  these  were  bewildering 
thoughts— and  when  poor  Helen  went  into  her  mother's  room, 
which  she  did  every  morning  at  a  stated  hour,  her  heart  was 
labouring  under  a  heavy  load  of  emotion. 

Helen  drew  the  curtains,  and  was  about  to  kneel  down  at  the  bed- 
side, and  bless  her  aged  benefactress  in  prayer.  But  it  seemed  that 
she  had  not  yet  awoke  ;  and  stooping  down,  the  Orphan  affection- 
ati  ly  whispered  a  few  words  into  her  ear,  that  she  might  gently  dis- 
pel the  slumber.  But  that  was  a  sleep  which  neither  low  whisper 
nor  loud  thunder-crash  might  disturb.    Helen  knew  that  her  mother 

!  dead  !  And  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  for  her  heart  was  the 
mistress  and  not  the  slave  of  its  passions,  she  fainted  at  the  side  of 
the  motionless  body,  with  her  arms  laid  softly  over  its  breast. 

Before  the  sun  had  reached  its  meridian,  the  death  of  Mrs  Mont- 
gomery was  known  for  many  miles  round  the  town  where  she  had 
led  more  than  twenty  years  of  a  benign  and  charitable  life.  The 
melancholy  tidings  soon  reached  the  Hirst,  and  Constance  Beaumont 
flew  to  comfort  her  dearest  friend.  Nor  did  her  mother,  who  yet 
knew  nothing  of  Henry's  avowal  of  his  love  to  Helen,  think  of  pre- 
venting Constance  from  carrying  comfort  to  the  bereaved  Orphan. 
Hers  was  a  proud  but  a  warm  heart ;  and,  having  truly  loved  Mrs 

itgomery,  it  was  in  tears  that  she  saw  Constance  depart  to  cheer 
the  ooor  creature  who  was  now  sitting  by  the  corpse  of  her  whom 
she  had  loved  and  respected  from  childhood,  and  whom  she  was, 
ere  long,  to  follow  to  the  grave.  That  thought  of  their  ages  being 
the  same,  was  at  once  tender  and  solemn ;  and  something  of  the 
sanctity  of  that  pure  unmingled  affection  with  which  she  regarded 
the  memory  of  Mrs  Montgomery,  could  not  but  attach  to^Helen 
Eyre,  who  had  so  long  tended  her  declining  age,  and  repaid,  by  the 
most  beautiful  constancy  of  filial  love,  the  cares  which  had 'been 
bed  m  the  warmth  of  nature,  and  the  charity  of  Christian  faith, 
upon  her  orphan  head. 

Helen  knew  that  Constance  would,  immediately  on  hearing  of  Mrs 
Mnir  in*  ry's  death,  write  her  a  letter  of  tender  condolence;  but 
she  was  not  prepared  for  such  excessive  kindness,  when  that  most 

able  -11]  opened  her  bedroom  door  with  herown  hand,  and,  with 
soft  steps  and  streaming  eyes,  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  cheek. 
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The  Orphan  felt,  in  that  embrace,  that  she  was  not  yet  solitary  in 
the  world.  There  was  nothing  to  break  this  friendship,  although 
much  to  crush  that  other  love,  and  she  was  glad,  even  in  her  sor- 
row, to  know,  that  through  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  life, 
she  would  still  hold  a  place  in  the  heart  of  Constance  Beaumont. 
The  dead  stillness  of  the  house  was  supportable,  now  that  the  arm 
of  her  sister  was  round  her  neck — and  they  soon  went  hand-in-hand 
together,  and  gazed  on  the  beautifully  serene  countenance  of  her 
whose  spirit  was  in  heaven.  Of  the  two,  Constance  most  loudly 
wept,  for  her  tears  fell  more  for  the  living  than  the  dead. 
Who  in  all  the  world  could  be  more  solitary  than  the  orphan,  Helen 
Eyre  ?  Yet  her  brow,  eyes,  cheeks,  and  lips  were  all  calm  ;  there 
was  no  agitation — nothing  like  despair  in  her  quiet  motions ;  and 
the  light  of  God's  mercy  shone  radiantly  upon  her  as  she  knelt  down 
to  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in  that  desolate  house.  Never  before 
had  the  full  perfection  of  her  character  been  made  manifest.  Now 
it  was  tried,  and  met  the  sudden  and  severe  demand.  Her  voice 
faltered  not,  nor  did  her  heart  quake.  She  was  alone  on  the  earth, 
but  God  was  in  heaven — and  with  that  sublime  thought  Helen 
Eyre  was  now  stronger  in  her  utter  destitution,  than  if  without  it 
she  had  been  intrenched  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  mortal  friends. 
The  spirit  of  her  piety  kindled  that,  too,  of  her  beloved  Constance — 
and  they  sat  together  in  the  silent  house,  or  in  twilight  walked  out 
among  the  secret  trees,  perfectly  composed  and  happy,  till  the  day 
of  the  funeral. 

That  day  was  indeed  one  of  sore  trial,  and  Helen  needed  the  sup- 
port of  her  friend  I  M'ten,  often — on  every  day  since  her  death,  had 
stolen  into  the  room  where  her  mother  lay,  and  sat  by  the  bed- 
side as  motionless  as  the  figure  that  lay  there  ;  but  the  hour  was 
come  when  these  visits  were  to  end,  and  the  phantom  was  to  be 
borne  off  into  the  chambers  of  decay.  In  the  silence  of  her  dark- 
ened bedroom,  with  Constance  sitting  at  her  couch,  tin-  Orphan 
>1  the  frequent  feet  of  the  company  assembling  at  the  funeral. 
The  friends  wereedlent.  At  last  the  funeral  was  heard  to  be  de- 
parting from  the  house.  At  that  moment  Helen  rose,  and,  looking 
through  an  opening  of  the  darkened  window,  she  saw  the  bier  in 
motion  ■  slowly  borne  away  up  the  avenue,  below  the  shadow  of  the 
tree.--.    A  tall  figure  was  at  the  right  side  of  the  coffin — one  of  the 

mourners.     It  was    Henry   Heaumorit — his  head    was  howed  down, 

and  his  face  Bedate  In  a  manly  sorrow.  "See  how  my  brother 
weeps  !  "  said  ( lonstance— and  Helen  did  not  'ear  then  to  call  down 
tin-  blessing  of  God  upon  his  head  ;  and  then  turning  to  Constance, 
she  said,  "Happy,  happy  arl  thou  to  have  such  a  brother  1"  And 
hey  were  kissing  each  other,  the  funeral  disappeared 

Two  days  after  the  funeral  Mrs  I'.eaumont  came  for  her  daughter. 

She  behaved  with  the  greated  tend  and  sympathy  to  Helen 

Byre,  and  had  Dei  -at  long  in  company  with  the  Orphan  till  her  soul 
even  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  her  re  ignation.    The  flowers  that 
the  old  lady  had  so  carefully  tended  did  doI  miss  her  hands  j  the 
room  hore  :     <  or  forgel  rain     of  pat  ionate 
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tfrief:  Helen's  dresa  was  simple  and  graceful  as  ever;  and  except 
that  li'T  face  was  somewhat  wan,  and  her  voice  occasionally  tremu- 
lous, then'  were  no  other  outward  symptoms  of  sorrow.  If  the 
Orphan  had  thought  of  the  future,  it  was  plain  that  she  felt  that 
vista  to  terminate  in  the  mystery  of  a  darkness  spread  out  in 
mercy  from  the  hollow  of  God's  awful  hand,  and  that  she  was  not 
about  to  terrify  herself  with  phantoms  of  her  own  creation.  If  .sor- 
row, sickness,  or  desertion  by  friends,  was  to  be  her  lot,  she  would 
lay  her  hands  upon  the  Bible,  and  endure  the  decree.  But  from 
the  mildness  of  her  expressive  countenance,  it  seemed  that  her  heart 
was  conlined  elderly  to  dreams  of  the  happy  past.  She  had  no  sins, 
and  not  many  frailties  with  which  to  reproach  herself ;  for  these  her 
contrition  needed  not  to  be  bitter — no  harsh  or  hasty  words— no 
unamiable  or  unfilial  looks  had  ever  passed  from  her  towards  her 
benefactress;  and  as  the  humblest  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
delight  of  conscious  piety,  and  of  a  sincere  wish  to  do  well,  so  was 
!!'■! en  Eyre  now  happy  in  the  remembrance  of  all  her  affection  to 
her  mother,  and  of  every  little  daily  and  hourly  act  performed,  not 
from  duty,  but  in  love. 

Mrs  Montgomery  had  bequeathed  to  the  Orphan  the  pleasant 
dwelling  in  which  she  had  passed  all  her  days  :  and  Helen  desired 
no  other  place  of  retirement  till  she  should  be  called  to  the  last  fin  J 
and  profound  repose.  The  sacred  influence  of  death  had  quite  sup- 
pressed— not  extinguished,  her  pure  passion  for  Henry  Beaumont ; 
and,  without  agitation,  she  sat  now  in  the  presence  of  his  stately 
mother,  nor  feared  ever  to  deserve  her  frowns.  She  had  seen  Henry 
walking  a  weeping  mourner  by  the  side  of  that  coffin — and  the  re- 
membrance was  now  sad  and  delightful  to  her  soul ;  nor,  if  he  could 
be  happy  without  her,  did  she  wish  ever  to  behold  him  more.  A 
lonely  life  needed  not  to  be  a  melancholy  one  ; — she  had  stores  for 
thought  laid  up  in  her  heart,  young  as  it  was,  and  powers  of  thought 
too,  confirmed  by  nature,  and  strengthened  by  contented  innocence. 
And  she  feared  not,  when  the  years  of  her  youth  had  glided  away  in 
the  seclusion  of  those  peaceful  shades,  that  age  would  bring  its  own 
happiness  and  its  own  wisdom;  nor  was  there  any  reason  to  fear 
even  the  coming  on  of  feeble  footsteps  and  of  grey  hairs.  Henry 
Beaumont's  impassioned  vows  never  could  be  realised ;  but  that 
place  where  she  had  heard  them  might  be  visited  often  and  often — 
and  hers,  she  knew,  was  not  a  weak  and  repining  heart,  that  would 
die  of  hopeless  and  unfortunate  love. 

While  they  were  sitting  together  calmly  and  kindly,  and  the  time 

just  at  hand  when  Constance  was  about  to  give  her  friend  a 

well  ki  aw  her  brother  coming  down  the  avenue,  and 

could  not  but  feel  agitated  at  his  approach.     For,  although  Helen 

said  nothing  to  her  of  the  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  he  had 

himself  told  his  sister  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  sworn  her  for 

the  present  to  Becresy.    He  entered  the  room — not  with  the  same 

nt  air  and  expression  as  when  they  last  met,  but  with  a  tender- 

-  that  wa  -  far  more  irresistible  to  poor  Helen's  soul.     A  visit  to 

an  orphan  who  had  just  buried  her  best— not  her  only  friend — was 
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not  to  be  a  visit  of  avowed  love,  but  of  sympathy  and  condolence  ; 
and  Henry  looked  upon  her  with  such  profound  pity,  and  such  con- 
soling gentleness  of  eye  and  voice,  that  his  mother  saw  and  felt  that 
Helen  Eyre  was  dearer  to  him  than  life.  That  sudden  conviction 
gave  her  a  pang,  and  her  countenance  fell  and  was  darkened.  It  is 
a  sore  affliction  to  a  mother's  heart  to  have  her  fond,  and  proud,  and 
aspiring  hopes  of  an  only  son  crushed — and  nothing  substituted  in 
their  stead  but  what  she  conceives  dishonour  and  degradation.  But 
she  knew  the  depth  of  her  son's  affection  for  Helen  Eyre  from  his 
anxiety  to  restrain  and  conceal  it — and,  being  well  aware  of  his 
determined  character,  she  perceived  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
averting  from  her  house  the  stain  of  such  a  marriage,  except  it  were 
to  be  found  in  the  quiet  and  humble  soul  of  the  Orphan,  who  might 
be  dissuaded  from  entering  into  a  family  to  which  an  alliance  with 
her  would  be  considered  a  disgrace.  Mrs  Beaumont's  agitation  at 
last  became  manifest — and  as  frequently  feelings  are  brought  to  a 
crisis  of  a  sudden,  and  by  some  unexpected  movement  or  sally  of 
temper,  so  was  it  now  ;  for  Henry  discerned  what  was  passing  in 
his  mother's  mind,  and,  from  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  avowed  his 
love  for  Helen  Eyre,  and  his  resolution  to  make  her  his  wife.  "  She 
has  confessed  that  she  loves  me — and  no  power  on  earth  has  a  right 
to  keep  us  asunder.  Mother — I  grieve  to  offend  or  distress  you; 
but  you  must  receive  Helen  Eyre  as  your  daughter." 

At  any  other  time,  this  bold  avowal  would  have  sent  as  much 
r  aa  grief  into  the  proud  spirit  of  Mrs  Beaumont.  But  she  had 
Loved  her  dead  friend  with  exceeding  affection — her  voice  seemed 
yet  to  whisper  along  the  walls — they  were  all  sitting  together  in  deep 
mourning  for  her  loss — and  the  meek  face  of  the  guileless  Orphan  was 
enough  to  quiet  all  angry  emotion,  and  to  inspire  something  of  the 
sane-  calm  spirit  with  which  it  was  so  serenely  suffused.  Helen  sat 
almost  unmoved,  nor  did  she  utter  a  word.  But  Henry's  mood  soon 
changed,  and  he  knelt  down  at  his  mother's  feet,  along  with  the 
affectionate  Constance.  Each  took  hold  of  one  of  her  hands,  kissed 
it,  and  bathed  it  in  tears. 

"  Oh,  mother !  withhold  not  your  blessing  from  sweet  Helen 
Eyre,"  said  Constance,  with  a  dewy  voice  of  supplication ',  "you 
know  .-he  will  be  the  blessing  of  Henry's  life  here,  and  prepare  his 
soul  for  heaven.  You  know  that  she  will  be  as  loving  and  dutiful 
a  daughter  even  as  myself.  You  know  how  her  friend  loved  her, 
and  blessed  her  name  to  you,  and  wepl  for  the  sake  of  all  her  good 
Oh,  mother:  fear  not  that  this  marriage  wants  only  your 
sanction  to  make  it  a  happy  marriage  indeed!  The  lady's  bear! 
was  melted  within  her,  and  she  said  "  Eeles  Eyre, thou  art  an 
orphan  no  more  :  come  and  kneel  down   between  my  childn  u." 

II'  I'-ii    did    SO    With    many    sobs   of  Overwhelming    happiness,    and 

bowed  down  her  head  almost  to  the  floor.  The  mother  of  her  lover 
laid  her  hand  upon  thai  head,  and  blessed  her  in  God's  holy  name: 
and  then  all  three  rising  from  their  knees,  Eenry  Beaumonl  pre  ed 
Eelen  Byre  to  his  bo  om,  and  ki  sed  away  her  tears  then  and  for 

ever. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  stood,  under  the  shelter  of  the  highest  line 
of  the  Braid  Hills,  a  cluster  of  cottages,  remarkable:  for  their  romantic 
yet  homely  beauty.  A  few  intermingled  sycamore  and  horse-chest- 
nut trees,  rising  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  seeming  to  belong  to  all 
alike,  connected  these  lowly  dwellings  in  one  spirit  of  contentment 
and  peace  ;  so  that  they  looked  as  if  inhabited  by  a  few  families 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  following  the  same  quiet 
and  retired  occupation.  Each  had  its  own  small  garden  in  front, 
enclosed  by  its  hawthorn  and  sweetbrier  hedge,  and  humming  cheer- 
fully with  its  own  hive  of  bees.  Behind  the  hamlet  was  an  old 
e,  not  wholly  cleared  of  furze,  fern,  and  broom,  and  shaded 
by  a  wood  on  the  hill  Bide,  in  whose  thick  covert  the  blackbirds  and 
linnets  built  their  nests,  and  where  they  were  heard  singing,  from  a 
great  distance,  in  the  calm  of  the  morning  or  evening  sunlight.  The 
rich  cultivation  thai  belongs  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  city 
came  close  up  to  the  pastoral  bounds  of  this  almost  suburban  village, 
and  was  stopped  in  its  progress  only  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
which,  full  of  little  dells  or  glens,  guarded  the  green  domain  from 
ation  or  decay. 
Thus  beautiful  within  itself,  Braehead  had  also  a  command  over 
a  wide  range  of  beauty.  Between  it  and  the  city  were  many  ancient 
and  venerable  groves,  over  which  the  Oa  tie-rock  lifted  its  battle- 
ments ;  while  the  long  high  pile  of  buildings  terminated  aj  aim  I  the 
line  of  the  rural  Oalton  Hill  and  the  magnificent  ridge  of  the  Balis- 
bury  drags.  In  front,  a  thousand  enclosures  of  variegated  verdure 
chi  'I  down  to  the  dazzling  Firth  ;  and  fax  off,  to  the  west,  were 
real  I  [ighland  mountain  i. 
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l.ittl osible,  perhaps,  were  the  simple  dwellers  in  Braehead  of 

the  pleasures  which  such  Bcenes  inspire  ;  for  they  were  the  children 

A  labour  and  poverty  ;  yet  Nature  wastes  not  her  power  in  vain, 

and  no  doubt  it  mingles  unconsciously  with  the  happiness  of  every 

human  heart.     The  rising  and  setting  sun,  as  ils  light  burnishes  the 

cottage  window,  does  more  than  merely  awaken  to  toil,  or  give  a 

summons  to  rest ;  and  in  a  country  like  Scotland,  where 

ightful  intelligence  has  long  been  the  character  of  lowly  life,  it 

i  !.,■  supposed  that  even  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  are 

ever  wholly  indifferent  to  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

In  this  bamlel   lived  the  family  of  Walter  Lyndsay,  the  narrative 
of  whose  tort  tines  may  perhaps  not  be  unaffecting  to  those  who  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  every  exhibition,  however  humble,  of  the  joys  and 
•as,  the  strength  and  the  weakness,  of  the  human  heart. 
Walter  Lyndsay  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  education  and  talent, 
who  had  followed  the  hard  and  ill-requited  profession  of  a  surgeon 
small  country  parish,  and  had  died  of  a  rapid  malady  in  the 
prime  of  lite.— The  boy  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  friend  of  his  father's  ;  and,  having  excellent  talents,  he  had 
been  appointed  foreman  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  him 
whose  last  moments  were  made  happy  by  thoughts  of  his  only  son's 
good  conduct  and  prosperity.    As  his  wife  and  that  son  were  watch- 
ing l>y  the  bedside  the  approach  of  the  fatal  hour,  the  dying  man 
asked  Walter  to;  read  to  him  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St  John. 
As  the  youth's  faltering  voice  had  finished  the  twenty-sixth  and 
aty-seventh  verses,  his  father  asked  him  to  repeat  them— and  it 
was  done. 

"  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple  standing 
by  whom  he  loved,  he  saith  unto  his  mother,  Woman,  behold  thy 
son  ! 
"  Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple,  Behold  thy  mother  !     And  from 

hour  that  diseiple  took  her  unto  his  own  home." 

At  these  words,  his  father  folded  his  hands  together  across  his 

breast,  and  that  was  the  last  perceptible  motion.     His  wife  saw  she 

was  a  widow — and  looked  alternately  towards  the  bed  that  now  bore 

husband's  corpse,  and  her  only  son  with  the  Bible  yet  unclosed 

upon  his  knees.    There  was  no  shriek  in  that  silent  room— only  a 

few  sobs  and  some  natural  tears.    This  widow  did  not  belong  to  a 

faint-hearted  and  repining  race.    Her  forefathers  had  been  servants 

God  in  tribulation  and  anguish  ;  and  she  had  swerved  not  from 

nd  high  faith  in  the  midst  of  her  own  many  afflictions. 

She  went  solemnly  up  to  the  clay,  and  kissed  once  and  again  the  same 

dead  smile — and  from  that  hour  thought  of  her  husband's  soul  in 

heaven,  not  of  the  mortal  weeds  which  it  had  dropped  to  decay. 

Adam  Lyndsay  died  poor  ;  and,  after  his  small  debts  and  the  ex- 

of  his  decent  funeral  had  been  paid,  it  appeared  that  nothing 

remained  to  his  widow.    They  had  brought  up  respectably  several 

children,  who  had  all  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  except  Walter,  and 

their  slender  means  had  also  been  diminished  by  various  unforeseen 

misfortunes.     Walter's  kind  heart  was  glad  within  him,  when  he 
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saw  his  mother  perfectly  resigned  in  her  utter  destitution;  and  so  did 
the  widow's  heart  sing- for  joy,  when  her  son  told  her,  that  during 
his  lifetime  she  should  never  want,  but  must  come  and  sit  at  her 
wheel,  peacefully  and  cheerfully,  by  his  own  fireside.  She  felt  it  was 
a  pure  and  deep  happiness  prepared  for  her  by  Nature,  to  be  sup- 
ported, in  her  old  age,  by  the  son  whom  alone  God  had  spared  out  of 
all  her  fair  dock  ;  and  when,  on  that  night  of  her  widowhood,  she 
knelt  down  in  solitary  prayer,  she  blessed.  God  for  that  holy  depen- 
dence, in  which  she  was  thenceforth  to  rely  on  her  first-born. 

A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  Walter  Lyndsay  went  to  inquire  for 
the  health  of  Gilbert  Craig,  one  of  his  father's  best  friends,  who  had 
been  taken  ill  in  the  churchyard  during  the  funeral,  and  led  away 
before  the  sods  had  been  smoothed  down  over  the  grave.  Walter 
met  the  daughter  of  the  old  man  at  the  door,  and  there  was  no  need 
of  words  to  tell  him  that  she  was  an  orphan.  Alice  Craig  had  from 
•hildhood  been  so  intimate  with  the  family  of  the  Lyndsays,  that  she 
considered  Walter  quite  in  the  light  of  a  brother.  She  now  wept 
piteously,  and  would  not  be  comforted.  After  an  hour  passed  in  the 
desolate  house,  poor  Alice  said  to  him — "  Oh  !  Walter,  I  know  not 
what  is  to  become  of  me  ;  I  have  no  relations  but  my  uncle,  and  he, 
you  know,  docs  not  like  us.  Will  you  speak  to  your  mother  before 
yoU  go  back  to  Edinburgh,  and  prevail  on  her  to  let  me  lod^e  with 
her  as  a  servant  I  I  will  be  careful  of  her  and  hers  ;  and  will  work 
late  and  early  f<  >r  my  bread.  My  father  wept ; — yes,  forgetful  of  him- 
self, he  wept,  a  little  before  he  died,  for  my  sake.  He  prayed  that 
your  mother  would  be  land  tome — and  made  me  promise  thai  i 
would  live  with  her,  if  she  would  take  me,  as  a  servant." 

Walter  looked  at  Alice  as  she  uttered  these  humble  words  with  a 
pale  face  and  anxious  eyes,  and  he  thought  on  the  strict  friendship 
there  had  so  long  been  between  their  dead  lathers.  He  remembered 
og  ( Jilliert's  careworn  countenance  at  the  funeral,  overshadowed 
with  Borrow,  and  touched,  although  he  then  knew  it  not,  with  the. 
symptoms  of  a  mortal  sickness.  "  Your  father,  Alice,  go!  his 
death  at  my  father's  funeral."  Her  sobs  were  not  yet  suppressed 
and  her  sweet  face  was  drenched  in  tears.  Walter,  after  a  deep 
pause,  went  up  to  her,  and  gently  kissing  her  cheek,  said — "Yes, 

U  shall   live  with   my  mother  ;  but  not  as   a  servant.     Cod 

i     I  will  go  to  my  mother,  and  send  her  to  you.    Thewidow 
will  bring  comfort  to  the  orphan." 

It  was  at  that  1 1 our  Walter  Lyndsay  resolved  to  make  Alice  Craig 
his  wife.  She,  in  her  simplicity,  loved  no  one  else,  and  did  not  i  hick 
had  so  loved  even  him  ;  so  after  a  leu  months  they  were  married 
I  Walter  took  his  wife  and  mother  with  him  to  Bdinbui 
They  had  all  I  >f  i  n  imrn  in  the  country,  and  its  images  were  gathered 
round  their  hearts,  not  to  be  dissevered  without  a  painful  regret. 
W. titer's  i,u  |,t  him  all  day  in  the  eity     but hisnumble dwell- 

ing was  now  as  much  in  the  country  as  his  lather's  house  at  Briery- 
bank      and,  under  the  united   care  of  his  wile  and   mother,  it   soon 

became  by  far  the  prettiest  oft  I  the  pretty  cottages  of  Braehead. 
Walt.  t  a  poor  man,  .mt  I  upport  his  wife 
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and  mot  her  comfortably  and  creditably— and  in  that  he  was  rich  to 
his  heart's  desire.  They  could  sit  at  a  frugal  board — they  could  at- 
tend  Divine  service  decently  clad — they  had  even  wherewithal  some- 
times  to  relieve  the  wants  of  others — poor  neighbours  fallen  into 
decay,  orthe  passing  beggar,  wayworn,  famished,  and  houseless,  and 
perhaps  not  Less  an  object  of  human  charity,  because  brought  thus 
miserably  low  by  his  own  follies,  vices,  or  crimes. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In"  this  same  cottage  they  had  now  lived  nearly  sixteen  years,  with 
various  fluctuations  of  fortune  in  their  humble  existence,  but  always 
rather  above  than  below  the  world.  They  had  married  very  young 
—and  were  both  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  now  that  their  four  children 
fast  growing  up  by  their  side.  Margaret,  the  eldest,  had  seen 
her  fifteenth  birthday,  Laurence  was  a  year  younger,  Esther  eleven, 
and  Marion  ten  years  old. 

Laurence,  who  had  worked  with  his  father,  was  a  fine  lively  bold 
lid,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  liable  to  be  carried  away  into  idle  and 
dangerous  adventures  by  very  slight  temptations.    Yet  he  was  a 
kind  brother,  and  wished  always  to  be  a  dutiful  son;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding his  frequent  failings,  he  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  house,  which  never  looked  like  itself  when  he  chanced  to  be  ab- 
sent.    But  his  heart  lay  towards  a  sea  life;  so  he  allowed  himself  to 
fall  into  the  way  of  the  pressgang,  and  sailed  in  a  frigate  to  the  West 
Indii 
Esther  was  blind,  having  lost  her  eyes  in  the  smallpox.     That  dis- 
bad  sadly  marred  her  beauty,  and  all  the  neighbours  seemed  at 
to  grieve  for  its  loss,  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  child's  sight, 
for  she  had  been  singularly  fair,  and  they  all  said  that  "  there  never 
bad  bi  en  such  bonny  blue  een  as  those  that  were  now  white  in  their 
sockets."     But  although  her  beauty  was  gone,  something  even  more 
sweet  and  endearing  had  taken  its  place  upon  her  countenance.     An 
expression  of  constant  contentment— a  faint  smile,  rarely  overclouded, 
on  her  cheeks  and  about  her  lips;  and  her  voice  was  the  sweet- 
er heard.     She  never  listened  to  any  tune  but  she  remembered 
:  and,  before  she  was  nine  years  old,  she  could  sing  all  the  old 
Scottish  airs,  many  of  them  in  a  way  of  her  own,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  morepathetic.     She  was  skilful  even  in  needlework— and  in 
is  from  an  ingenious  blind  man,  acquired  the  art  of  deli- 
p  aiting  almosl  every  ornamental  article  that  could  be  framed 
raw.     And  thus  did  the  blind  child  contribute  her  mite  to  the 
support  of  her  parents'  house. 

rion  had  suffered  a  still  severer  affliction.    From  a  fever,  in 

:b  she  had  struggled  between  life  and  death,  she  had  recovered 

;  ncken  mind.     Something  had  touched  her  brain  in  the  mys- 
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tery  of  that  dreaming  disease,  and  it  was  plain  to  all  that  she  never, 
in  this  world,  would  be  the  same  child  as  before.  But  there  was 
nothing  painful  or  repulsive  about  the  altered  creature  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, tn  a  .stranger  she  seemed  more  than  commonly  pretty  and  en- 
ing,  and  it  was  not  til)  she  spoke  that  her  condition  appeared. 
She  had  been  a  gay  and  intelligent  girl  before  the  fever ;  her  forehead 
was  open  and  smooth,  as  if  full  of  sense  and  feeling ;  and  her  features, 
unchanged,  were  still  fine  beneath  the  vacant  and  bewildered  expres- 
sion that  so  mournfully  passed  along  their  beauty.  Her  parents 
never  permitted  her  to  stray  many  steps  out  of  their  sight ;  but  she 
seemed  generally  to  be  happy,  out  or  in  doors.  Her  silence  often  had 
witli  it  a  melancholy  look,  but  it  might  be  the  appearance  and  not 
the  reality  of  grief;  for,  immediately  on  being  spoken  to,  she  came 
out  of  those  dim  moods  with  a  careless  smile,  and  was  made  happy 
in  a  moment  with  any  trifle — a  flower,  or  an  insect,  or  any  creature 
that  moved  before  her  in  life.  Well,  indeed,  might  she  be  called  by 
a  word,  tenderly  and  pitifully  applied  to  those  so  afflicted,  an  "  Inno- 
cent ;"  yet  now  and  then  she  made  use  of  words,  especially  in  her 
prayers,  that  seemed,  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  her  few  erring 
thoughts,  to  give  intimations  of  something  not  to  be  explained — 
something  beyond  the  reach  of  her  weak  and  bewildered  reason.  A 
clear  light  at  times  broke  in  transitory  streaks  over  the  twilight  of 
her  spirit — so  that,  in  the  profound  meaning  of  that  Scriptural  ex- 
pression, her  parents  felt  that  "  her  life  was  hidden  with  God." 

In  such  a  family,  along  \\  ii  h  much  joy,  there  must  often  have  been 
much  sorrow — when  little  Esther  lost  her  eyes — and  when  poor  Marion 
came  oul  of  the  fever  with  an  altered  mind — and  on  many,  many  other 
ions  besides  of  unavoidable  trial  But,  although  disease  had  often 
entered  the  house,  death  had  passed  by,  as  if  relenting  or  awed  by  the 
power  of  their  prayers  ;  and  the  blind  white  eyes  of  Esther,  and  the 
wandering  words  of  Marion,  made  these  children  objects  of  deeper 
and  tenderer  love,  and  perhaps  even  of  a  more  soul-searching  hap- 
pin< 

But  even  although  far  greater  afflictions  had  befallen  this  family, 
might  have  been  patiently  and  unrepiningly  borne  by  the  parents, 
1   Bake  of  one  blessing  alone,  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  eldes; 
j  liter,  Margaret    Even  her  own  mother,  although  to  a  deeply  re- 
ligious hear!  Like  hers,  and  one  also  filled  with  all  maternal  solicitude, 
beauty  seemed  in  a  child  a  p<  >n  rut  her  fitted  to  awaken  fear 

than  pride,  sorrow  than  joy  even  Bhe  could  ao\  look  upon  Margaret 
Lyndsay  w  ithoul  blessing  her  fair  face  and  her  pleasant  form.  And 
her  blind  bj  terused  to  Bay,"  .Margaret,  I  am  sure,  is  the  bonniest 
lassie  In  a1  the  town,  for  her  voice  Lb  the  sal  test  amang  them  a'j  and, 
when  I  am  filling  asleep  in  her  arms  al  night,  her  incut h  is  as  bwci  I 
as  that  o'  the  violets  thai  the  gardener  trae  tne  Castle  brings,  when 
he  comes  lor  my  baskets."    She  was  good,  beautiful,  and  nappy 

dawning  upon  her ;  and  alter  all  the  trials  she 
afterwards  weni  through,  the  same  thing  mighl  have  been  said  of 
her  with  equal  truth  :  for  that  union  was  ooi  then  impaired,  when 
the  silver  had  mixed  with  the  brighl  auburn  of  her  bair,  and  when 
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the  joyful  Lustre  of  her  hazel  eyes  had  been  dimmed  by  perpetual 
weeping  of  solitary  and  hopeless  tears. 

Walter's  mother  was  still  alive    uow  an  old  infirm  woman,  upwards 
of  threescore  and  ten.    She  was  as  acute  in  her  mind  as  ever,  and  as 
warm  in  her  heart  ;  but  a  palsy  had  stricken  her  some  years  before, 
and  she  had  ever  nnce  been  unable  to  walk.    Dressed  in  a  manner 
rather  above,  bul  yet  most  becoming  her  present  very  humble  lot, 
she  sit  in  her  arm-chair  by  l\w  fireside,  and,  with  her  trembling 
withered  hands,  and  head  that  was  slightly  shaken  by  the  effects  of 
the  malady,  employed  herself  in  knitting,  or  in  reading  her  Bible,  or 
the  various  histories  of  Scotland's  Religious  Martyrs.     The  native 
and  e\  en  dignity  of  her  manner,  accompanied  by  the  power  of  a 
strong  understanding,  not  uncultivated,  and  the  impressive  sanctity 
of  old  age,  would  have  been  seen  to  advantage  in  a  much  higher  rank 
of  life.    Her  furrowed  face,  her  tremulous  hand,  and  her  grey-haired 
head,  moving  in  somewhat  melancholy  guise,  wholly  obscured  any 
loins  of  lowly  birth  or  demeanour,  and  rendered  her  such  a 
like  matron  as  one  might  have  expected  to  see  in  the  hereditary 
e  of  S(  mie  ancient  family.  She  belonged  to  a  race  that  had  sworn 
and  died  for  the  Covenant ;  and  with  her  religion  was  a  strong  and 
iv  Light,  in  which  all  her  thoughts  lay  like  outward  objects  dis- 
tinctly defined  lielowthe  sunshine.    She  was  not  religious  only  at  the 
hour  of  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  in  the  house  of  God,  when 
she  had  strength  to  go  there  ;  but  at  all  times  God  was  present  with 
and  hi  r  life  was  happy  in  the  solemn  expectation  of  death.   Her 
dchildren  often  stood  round  her  knees  with  mingled  affection, 
wonder,  and  awe,  when  she  was  relating  to  them  true  tales  of  the 
martyrs — here,  Margaret,  with  her  head  glittering  like  a  star  before 
the  old  woman's  faded  eyesight — there,  the  blind  Esther,  sitting  with 
her  face  iixed  on  the  speaker,  as  if  every  feature  gazed — and  there  too, 
perhaps,  that  other  harmless  thing,  at  times  shedding  tears,  it  knew 
not  why,  that  were  suddenly  dried  up  again  in  smiles  whose  causeless 
and  unintelligible  lustre  was  even  still  more  affecting. 

Such  was  the  Family  of  the  Lyndsays  at  Braehead,  where  they 
had  lived  nearly  sixteen  years,  but  which  they  were  destined  soon 
to  leave  in  sorrow— and  for  ever. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Tin  i;i.  had  been  for  several  years  a  deeper  cause  of  heartfelt  misery 
in  tl  ly  t  han  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature  bringing  inevitable 

ud  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  cup  of  their  griefs  was 
to  be  filled  to  the  overflowing  brim.  Walter  Lyndsay  had  truly  loved 
Alice  '  'raii:  when  he  married  her;  and,  however  much  his  conduct 
now  belied  him,  he  loved  her  still  with  a  tender  and  troubled  affec- 
But  he  was  not  a  man  of  firm  and  fixed  principles,  and  espc- 
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cially  he  had  been  long  •wavering  in  his  religious  belief.  He  had  met 
with  many  (.lever  men  in  his  own  trade  who  were  Free-Thinkers,  and 
he  had  gradually  .suffered  deistical  opinions  to  enter  his  mind,  till  they 
had  d  ed  his  very  capacity  of  faith,  and  left  him  an  Unbeliever, 

very  ignorant,  and  even  aware  of  his  ignorance,  yet  unwilling  and 
unable  to  return  to  the  Christian  creed. 

After  this  change  had  taken  place  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  his 
feelings  towards  his  old  pious  mother,  which  had  formerly  been  those 
almost  of  reverence,  underwent  a  painful  reversal,  and  he  no  wt  regarded 
her  as  under  the  power  of  a  delusive  and  savage  bigotry.  A  sort  of 
angry  and  scornful  pity  towards  her  sometimes  forced  its  way  into 
his  heart,  especially  when,  with  that  maternal  authority  which  he 
once  had  cheerfully  obeyed  without  an  effort,  she  rebuked  him  for 
any  slight  symptom  of  indifference  or  derision.  In  her  presence  he 
felt,  for  the  most  part,  the  indestructible  power  of  her  original  and 
lofty  character  ;  but,  when  relieved  from  that  habitual  bondage,  his 
mind  was  free  to  wander  through  the  dim  mazes  of  scepticism  ;  and 
then  the  remembrance  of  her  most  peculiar  tenets  and  doctrines,  and 
of  her  stern  approbation  of  many  terrible  and  questionable  deeds, 
strengthened  his  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  system  itself, 
witli  which  in  her  soul  these  were  all  identified.  The  austerity  of 
mother's  religious  faith  seemed  to  him  to  increase,  as  merely 
human  feelings  fill  away  from  her  aged  spirit ;  and,  in  that  uncer- 
tain and  unhappy  temper,  he  received  with  sourness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion her  most  earnest  and  solemn  warnings,  and  beseechings,  and 
advices — all  of  which,  in  another  frame  of  mind,  would  have  seemed 
to  him  what  they  were,  most  truly  touching,  and  even  sublime,  in  a 
mother  within  the  shadow  of  death  passionately  eager  of  her  son's 
.  alvation. 

His  feelings  towards  his  wife  were  altogether  different.    She  was 
a  meek,  mild,  quiet,  still-hearted  woman,  free  from  all  selfishness, 
and  from  the  sudden  power  of  any  strong  passion.    She  had  seen, 
long  before  his  mother,  her  husbands  changing  heart,  and  hail  striven 
in  it  bach  by  unupbraiding  tenderness  and  byunobtrusive  tears. 
Shi'  did  nut  represent  her  own  griefs — not  even  the  situation  of  their 
family,  in  .■.nun-  respects  so  melancholy  and  helpless    as  reasons  to 
induce  her  husband  not  to  question  the  faith  in  which  In1  had  been 
born,  and  had  so  Ion-  lived  in  happiness.    But  she  spoke  of  the  New 
imait  itsdf,  and  of  the  character  of  our  Saviour.    On  such  a 
innocence,  purity,  ami  submissive  serenity  of  soul,  wire  elo- 
quent indeed;  and   ometimes,  even  at  midnight,  when  his  disconsolate 
wife  ed  him  to  think  on  all  these  holy  things  in  th<  pint 

he  had  once  done,  he  took  her  kindly  to  his  bosom,  and  bade  God  1 
her    but,  although  with  an  affectionate,  not  with  ■■>  religious  heart, 
a  and  gentle  faith  in  Divine  revelation  was  as  Lndestruc 

tilile   as    that    of  that    a  niluat  ei|,   eager,   ami    iln  |i:i --ioiied    oli|    Saint, 

kindling  over  the  persecutions  of  her  ani  who  hail  feared  not 

the  their  hands  in  blood,  and  to  repel  with   avenging  steel  the 

murderer  and  op]  Hut  when  she  saw,  day  after  day,  thai  her 

husband's  hi  alike  proof  again  t  his  mother1    denui 
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ami  her  own  meet  entreaties,  she  sank  into  a  deep  and  settled  melan- 
choly, and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  person  fast  fading  away  in  a 
consumption. 

There  was  no  diminution  of  a  wife's  perfect  love  in  this  almost 
broken-hearted  creature  :  nay,  a  sense  of  her  husband's  miserable 
state  of  soul  made  him  far,  far  dearer  than  ever;  for  a  sacred  terror, 
at  t  hues  almost  reaching  distraction,  was  now  rarely  absent  from  her 
mind,  and  all  t  he  passages  in  Scripture  foreboding  evil  to  such  as  shut 
their  eyes  upon  the  light,  crowded  upon  her  memory,  and  engraved 
themselves  there  in  spite  of  her  will.  When  the  heart  is  miserable 
on  account  of  a  dearly  beloved  object,  the  face  often  seems  as  if 
revolted  affection  were  the  cause  of  its  gloom.  Walter  began  silently 
to  himself  to  accuse  his  wife  of  unkindness,  and  when  at  last  he  so 
reproached  her,  the  agony  of  her  soul  was  such  that  she  uttered  not 
a  single  word,  but  sought  to  hide  her  unhappy  face  for  a  while  from 
his  angry  eyes.  Day  by  day,  a  change,  slight  and  imperceptible,  was 
taking  place  in  an  intercourse  that,  for  so  many  years,  had  been  one 
of  uninterrupted  cordiality,  tenderness,  and  trust  •  and  Alice  felt  at 
last,  that  along  with  his  religion  had  gone  much  of  his  love,  and  that 
she,  the  bride  of  his  youth,  and  the  mother  of  his  children,  did  not, 
as  before,  wholly  and  happily  possess  his  heart. 

She  had  but  too  good  reason  so  to  think  ;  yet  Walter  had  hitherto 
seldom  been  absolutely  unkind — never  brutal  ;  and  he  often  threw 
so  much  gentleness  into  his  demeanour  towards  her,  as  if  repenting 
of  his  alienation,  that  poor  Alice,  at  such  moments,  felt  her  heart 
sicken  with  the  very  joy  of  hope.  But  those  bursts  of  tenderness 
came  from  one  whose  feelings  were  changed,  although  his  conscience, 
as  it  severely  knew,  still  remained  the  same.  Their  prayers  were 
not  now  said  together  on  bended  knees — or  seldom  so  ;  the  Sabbath- 
day  came  not  now  with  healing  under  its  wings,  to  lead  them  arm 
in  hand  witli  their  children  to  the  House  of  God.  Whatever  their 
thoughts  were,  never  were  their  words  of  a  future  life ;  for  Alice 
feared  to  speak  now  to  her  husband  of  that  which  had  formerly 
stolen  upon  their  hearts  in  hours  both  of  joy  and  affliction.  There 
no  communion  of  their  souls  now, — for  his  was  shut  up  in  the 
ciousnesa  of  change,  and  hers  in  that  of  love  unchangeable- — but, 
alas  !  now  nearly  hopeless  of  him  for  whose  sake  would  she  gladly 
have  walked  Btraight  forward  unto  the  death. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  diseased  pleasure  in  the  troubled  emotion  of 
guilt  that  keeps  the  falling  spirit  so  closely  attached  to  it  that  it 
-  thi'  power  of  a  pure  and  reasonable  happiness,  and  then 
adheres  sullenly  or  fiercely  to  the  error  of  its  ways,  although  it 
knows  they  Nad  to  infamy  and  death.  It  may  have  been  so  with 
this  infatuated  man.  He  loved  his  wife  and  his  children,  if  not  as 
he  one  •  Loved  them,  yet  better  than  all  other  objects  on  this  earth. 
He  could  not  lose  the  memory  of  so  many  smiles,  tears,  joys,  griefs, 
tend  Is,  and  warm  sighs  of  blameless  delight,  for  so  manylong 

years.  He  rememben-il  them  all  too,  too  well,  when  foolishly  and 
wickedly  absenting  himself  from  Braehead.  Yet  still  their  power 
to  recall  him  from  destruction  was  dead  and  gone.     It  was  gone 
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never  to  return,  till  at  the  approach  of  that  awful  hour,  when  all 
the  old  sacred  emotions  of  the  soul,  which  guilt  may  have  driven 
away  from  her  sanctuary,  will  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
appear,  either  to  confound  or  to  console,  and  when  all  low,  foul,- and 
earthly  thoughts  will  moulder  away  into  the  damp  and  darkness  of 
the  grave. 

Walter  Lyndsay  was  not  only  a  reformer  in  religion,  but  also  in 
politics,  and  he  had  for  some  time  been  one  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People.  It  was  now  a  dark  day  over  all  Europe.  Anarchy  had 
taken  the  place  of  despotism,  and  Atheism  trampled  down  supersti- 
tion. The  same  thick  and  sullen  atmosphere  which  preceded  that 
dire  earthquake  in  France,  was  spreading  over  this  country.  The 
poor  caught  the  moral  contagion;  and  there  were  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  that,  in  the  sudden  blindness  of  that  frenzy,  began 
to  mock  at  Christianity  and  its  blessed  symbol — the  Cross.  _  Paine, 
a  name  doomed  to  everlasting  infamy,  undertook  to  extinguish 
religion  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  hearths  of  the  poor  ;  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ignorant  blasphemer  were  now  read  at  Scottish  ingles 
instead  of  the  "  Big  ha'  Bible,  ance  their  father's  pride."  Walter 
Lyndsay  brought  to  Braehead  a  copy  of  the  Age  of  kexison. 

For  some  months  the  health  of  the  grandmother  had  rapidly 
declined,  and  Bhe  had  requested  to  be  allowed  to  remain  always  in 
her  small  bedroom.  So  the  old  arm-chair,  in  which  the  famous  Mr 
Renwick  had  once  sat  in  her  grandfather's  house,  was  removed  from 
the  place  it  had  occupied  for  so  many  happy  years,  and  the  dying 
woman  wished  to  be  left  much  alone.  Her  eyes  were  now  almost 
dark,  hut  her  hearing  was  little  impaired,  and  duly,  morning  and 
evening,  Margaret  Lyndsay  sat  by  the  bedside,  and  read  to  her  some 
chapters  of  the  Bible.  Bedridden  and  blind,  she  knew  not  that  her 
son  had  concealed  brluw  his  roof  a  bonk  that  derided  the  siiil'eriugs 
of  our  Saviour  on  the  I  !ross.  She  was  spared  that  pang,  although 
another  more  deadly,  but  less  hideous,  was  in  preparation  for  her. 

reckless  Unbeliever  yet  so  far  respected  his  mother's  grey  hairs, 
that  he  Irtt  her  on  her  deathbed  to  her  Bible  read  by  Margaret's 

i  voice,  which,  however,  he  durst  not  more  than  once  trust 
himself  to  hear.  That,  too,  was  accidentally  ;  and  the  divine  words, 
repented  by  such  a  voice,  and  with  such  a  face,  in  the  eai  of  a  dying 
Christian— (his  own  mother  and  his  own  daughter,)  bo  penetrated 
and  Btabbea  his  soul,  that,  in  the  bitter  agony  of  the  moment,  he 
wished  thai  he  were  dead,  or  never  had  been  burn. 

,\  forhi  wife,she  felt  too  surely  that  her  power  over  his  mind 
was  now  gone.  She,  had  been  told,  either  in  malice  orpity,byan 
anonymous  friend,  that  her  husband's  affection  had,  for  some  time, 
In   I,  ;„  stowed  on  a  worthless  and  guilty  object  ;  and  there  was  often 

so  wild  and  am:  in   B  trouble  in  his  Dealt,  thai  Sne  believed  that  such 

indeed  was  his  guilt.  <  >ne  night,  in  a  miserable  and  convulsive  dream, 
he  moaned  oul  a  woman's  name  which  she  had  never  beard  before  ; 
and  1 1-  re  *  emed  to  be  affection  in  the  unhappy  voice  of  his  dream. 
She  removed  not  ber  arm  from  around  his  neck  j  but  Bhe  knew,  in 
her  cold  and  heavy  heart,  thai  other  arms  than  hers  were  now  dearer 
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there,  and  from  that  hour  she  felt  her  wretchedness  hopeless  and 
complete.  She  strove  to  banish  the  belief,  but  it  returned  with  the 
same  sickening  certainty  ;  ami  Alice  half  upbraided  herself  with  the 
selfishness  of  thai  virtuous  love,  that  made  her  weep  more  rueful 
tears  over  her  husband's  infidelity  to  herself,  than  even  over  his  dis- 
belief in  lliiu  who  died  to  save  sinners. 

It  was  not  now  the  same  house.  Blind  Esther  sat  at  her  work  as 
usual,  but  her  singing  voice  was  now  mute.  All  those  beautiful 
hymns  and  anthems,  and  all  the  old  Scottish  airs,  in  which  love  and 
religion  seem  to  blend  together,  and  the  grateful  heart  worships  God 
in  the  same  Btraints  by  which  it  expresses  the  constancy  and  the  truth 
of  its  human  affections — all  now  were  silent.  Even  poor  Marion  sat 
still  in  a  comer,  and  without  her  smiles,  as  if  dim  fears  had  found  out 
some  latent  feeling  in  her  heart,  and  struck  her  few  words  dumb. 
Yet  it  was  nut  always  thus.  Walter  Lyndsay  sometimes  yet  passed 
whole  evenings  at  home,  which,  but  for  the  remembrance  of  the 
past,  might  have  been  almost  thought  happy.  Then  with  a  heart 
true  in  some  of  its  strings  to  the  sweet  sounds  of  other  days,  he 
would  sometimes  lay  his  hand  on  Esther's  head,  and  ask  her  for 
"an  auld  sang,"  which  she,  too  too  happy  to  hear  again  the  kind 
request,  would  warble  forth  iu  a  voice  quivering  with  dehghted  filial 
affection. 

But  what  would  have  become  of  the  whole  family,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Margaret  Lyndsay  1  A  few  months  ago,  and  she  was  a  gay 
joyous  creature,  borne  about  like  a  butterfly  by  every  breeze,  as  if 
happiness  were  her  employment,  and  all  life  one  long  summer.  But 
on  a  sudden,  and  without  regret  or  sorrow,  or  one  repining  thought, 
she  saw  into  the  nature  of  her  own  condition,  and  also  in  some  degree 
into  her  mother's  melancholy  ;  and  then  her  former  thoughtless  joy 
seemed  to  be  wickedness  and  cruelty  towards  her  dear  mother,  while 
her  whole  bliss  lay  in  all  the  tender  and  most  incessant  offices  of  filial 
love.  To  see  her  mother  recover  her  health  and  happiness,  and  her 
father  in  all  respects  the  same  as  before,  was  now  the  sole  single 
passion  of  her  heart,  by  day  and  by  night.  In  the  enthusiasm  of 
her  young  and  innocent  heart,  that  as  yet  knew  not  the  power  either 
of  guilt  or  of  misery,  she  feared  not  that  in  a  little  time  her  parents 
would  be  as  well  as  ever;  and  often,  in  the  strong  delusion  of  her 
yearning  love,  she  smiled,  and  danced,  and  sang  for  a  few  moments, 
as  if  there  had  already  been  a  perfect  reconcilement  of  all  jarring 
and  unhappy  things.  In  one  of  those  moments  she  flew  to  a  shelf 
when-  Paine's  boo£  was  lying,  into  which  she  had  once  looked  with 
disgust  and  terror,  and  ever  afterwards  thought  of  it  as  a  loathsome 
t^ad  or  stinging  serpent  that  had  crawled  into  the  house— and,  press- 
in.''  it  down  into  the  red  embers,  left  it  to  be  consumed  to  ashes.  She 
soon  recovered  to  a  fear  of  her  father's  anger;  but  she  felt  that  she 
■rly  destroyed  out  of  existence  something  hideous  and  hate- 
ful, and  that  fear  was  of  short  duration.  On  her  father's  return  home 
evening,  Bhe  told  him  gently  what  she  had  done  ;  and  although 
he  frowned  fiercely,  yel  in  a  few  minutes  he  called  her  to  him  on 
some  slight  excuse,  and  kissed  her  brow.     For  Margaret  was  not  yet 
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sixteen  years  of  age,  and  beautiful  as  an  angel ;  and,  lost  man  as  he 
was,  he  rejoiced  that  his  beloved  daughter  shuddered  at  the  wretch 
who  denied  his  Saviour  and  his  God. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  family  of  Walter  Lyndsay  had  never  been  rich,  and  hitherto, 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  all  had  been  blithe  and  happy,  if  not  one  single 
small  debt  remained  unpaid.  Health  and  industry  were  their  whole 
stock,  and  hitherto  it  had  always  yielded  competence  and  comfort. 
The  children  had  been  taught  to  read  by  their  grandmother,  and 
Walter  himself  had  in  the  evenings  instructed  those  who  could  be  so 
instructed  in  writing  and  accounts.  That  was  their  simple  cheap 
education.  Margaret  and  Esther  had,  for  several  years,  bought  and 
made  theix  own  plain  garments,  and  there  never  had  been  anything 
but  decent  and  thoughtful  thrift  in  that  calm  household.  But  ful- 
some months  past  there  bad  been  a  diminution,  not  only  in  those 
little  comforts  which  cheer  the  life  of  poverty,  but  even  in  the  neces- 
saries  of  life.  Walter  had  at  last  irreconcilably  quarrelled  with  his 
employer,  his  father's  friend;  and  his  earnings  were  now  scanty  and 

ular.  No  one  in  the  house  complained,  nor  with  young  or  old 
was  there  a  single  dissatisfied  or  sullen  look.   The  oatmeal  chest  had 

ryet  been  quite  empty,  and  they  could  still  pay  for  their  weekly 
allowance  of  milk.  With  that  they  were  satisfied,  and  thus  were  able 
to  pi  to  the  old  woman  in  her  last  days  those  comforts  which 

old  age  requires  ;  bul  which,  had  she  suspected  the  worst,  thathigh- 
BOulea  matron  would  have  put  away  from  her  in  disdain,  and  not 
even  have  allowed  a  fire  to  be  lighted  to  warm  her  palsied  limbs. 

Alice  was  not  without  a  becoming  pride  ;  and,  miserably  poor  and 
poorer  as  they  now  were  each  succeeding  day,  none  of  the  neighbours 

any  reason  to  think,  from  what  they  saw,  thai  the  family  was  in 
want.  Some  few  articles  of  apparel,  thai  she  had  worn  in  better  days, 
were  sold  to  buy  bread  ;  but  the  white  --own  in  which  she  was  mar- 
ried she  laid  carefully  aside,  and  everything  Bhe  had  worn  on  thai  too 
happy  day.  Whatever  Walter  had  given  her,  when  their  hearts  ware 
undissevered.  seemed  now  sacred  to  hersoul  in  its  deepdistress  ;  and 

would  aunosl  have  thoughl  il  her  duty  to  keep  all  such  things, 
even  if  she  and  her  children  had  been  dying  of  hunger,     it  was  uot 

much  thi  th Ives,    ftlargarel  had  the  constant 

tendance  ol  admother,whomighl  die  alone,  if  lefl  for  an  hour. 

her,  althou  I.  a  I  way-  but  y.  could  not  always  dispose  of  her  work  ; 
and  the  mother,  broken-hearted  and  feeble,  did  what  she  could  with 
her  needle,  but  o  irned  only  a  few  pence  inawholeday.    Yet 

m,t  the  ully  did  they  i  e  beforeand  after  meals  ;  and 

when  thi    Lord     Prayi  r  v  ited,  they  fell  the  force  of  that 

requ  I  humbly  did  they  breathe  it,     Give  us  this  day 
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In  this  Btate  of  lliiugs,  one  day  Alice  received  a  letter  from  her 
husband,  which  she  read,  and  then  sat  down  in  a  stupor  like  a 
•  ttium.  In  it  he  informed  her,  "  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  on  a 
charge  of  High  Treason  by  a  timid  and  tyrannical  Government,  but 
that,  if  executed,  he  should  lose  his  head  in  a  just  cause."  Each 
word  which  he  had  chosen  contained  to  his  wife's  ear  the  most  hor- 
rid meanings  ;  and  in  the  swift  thoughts  of  fear,  she  already  saw  a 
scaffold  red  w  ith  his  life-blood.  The  tugging  palpitation  of  her  heart 
soon  ceased  in  an  icy  coldness,  and  Margaret  supported  her  to  her 
bed.  The  terrified  girl  opened  the  little  window,  and  the  rich  odours 
of  the  honeysuckle  and  moss-roses  in  a  moment  filled  the  room.  Her 
mother  soon  revived,  but  for  several  days  was  unable  to  rise,  so  utterly 
had  the  sudden  shock  dashed  her  little  remaining  strength.  She 
informed  Margaret,  and  Esther  too,  of  their  father's  situation  ;  but 
it  was  to  be  concealed  from  his  mother,  as  they  all  knew  it  would 
kill  her  at  once. 

Margaret  Lyndsay  went  of  her  own  accord,  and  knocked  at  the 
prison-door.  The  jailer  at  first  looked  at  her  with  callous  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  when  she  told  her  name,  and  that  she  had  come  to  see  her 
lather,  he  took  her  in  without  speaking,  and  shut  the  heavy  gate. 
Margaret  heard  neither  the  hinge  nor  the  bolt ;  she  beheld  nothing 
distinctly— only  steep  stairs,  mouldy  walls,  and  small  grated  win- 
dows, as  if  she  saw  them  not — till  the  jailer,  whom  she  closely  fol- 
lowed, stopped  short  at  a  cell,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  on  her 
father's  breast. 

Walter  Lyndsay  was  not  prepared  for  this  ;  and  his  soul,  which  a 
few  minutes  before  had  been  sullen,  and  irritated,  and  inflamed,  sud- 
denly misgave  him,  and  he  clasped  his  Margaret  to  his  bosom,  and 
kissed,  not  without  tears,  her  white  open  forehead,  and  the  softness 
of  her  neck.  "  Oh  !  father— that  dreadful  letter— but  it  is  not,  can- 
not be  true— you  never  were  guilty,  I  am  sure,  of  any  crime  that 
deserved  death,— and  you  will  soon  be  let  out  of  prison— and  then— 
< )  father,  father !— surely  you  will  come  back  to  Braehead  every 
evening,  and  never  leave  us  any  more." 

In  a  few  minutes,  Walter  Lyndsay,  half-ashamed  of  his  emotions, 
relieved  himself  from  his  daughter,  and  beckoned  her  to  sit  down  on 
the  edge  of  his  iron  bedstead,  which  she  did  in  silence  ;  for  she  now 
saw  a  well-dressed  man  in  the  cell,  whom  she  had  not  before  observed, 
looking  on  her  with  eyes  of  tenderness  and  compassion.  She  wiped 
away  her  tears,  and  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  in  answer  to  her  father's 
question,  that  all  at  Braehead  were  supporting  themselves  wonder- 
fully, and  that  her  mother  would  soon  be  better,  when  she  was  told 
how  well  he  was  looking,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid.  "  She  does 
know  I  am  here,  or  she  would  have  tried  to  rise  up  and  come 
with  me,  for  she  is  not  very  ill,  only  weak."  The  prisoner  spoke 
tenderly,  but  shortly,  about  his  wife  ;  for  there  was  a  confusion  of 
upbraiding  and  remorseful  thoughts  in  his  soul.  It  was  not,  how- 
.  possible  for  him  to  withstand  his  beloved  daughter,  as  her 
ig  buoyant  heart,  cheered  by  the  sight  and  presence  of  her  father, 
all  bough  it  was  in  prison,  sent  up  the  flushings  of  filial  affection 
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and  hope  over  all  her  countenance,  and  brightened  her  tears  with  the 
frequently  recurring  light  of  uncontrollable  smiles.  There  was  nothing 
Like  despondency  in  her  father's  face  ;  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  was 
firm  and  unfaltering.  Just  before  her  departure,  she  went  close  up 
to  him,  whispered  something  into  his  ear,  and  put  her  hand  into  his 
breast.  He  started  at  that  whisper,  and  then  holding  in  his  hand 
the  guinea  she  had  given  him  by  stealth,  said,  "  No,  my  good  child, 
let  those  who  imprisoned  me  support  me  ; "  and  Margaret  saw,  from 
his  frown,  that  she  must  not  hope  to  enjoy  the  bliss  of  her  filial 
charity. 

It  was,  however,  great  relief  to  have  seen  her  father  ;  and  she  felt 
assured,  from  the  extreme  tenderness  with  which  he  had  received  her 
unexpected  embrace,  that  she  was  still  his  "  dear  Margaret."  Without 
any  real  cause  for  comfort,  she  still  felt  comforted  ;  and  was  descend- 
ing the  steep  winding  street  that  led  from  the  prison  towards  Brae- 
head,  when  a  touch  fell  upon  her  shoulder,  and  there  was  the  gentle- 
man whom  she  saw  in  her  father's  cell.  He  took  her  affectionately 
by  the  hand — and  then  said  that  he  would  accompany  her  into  the 
country. 

Margaret  felt,  as  they  walked  along,  as  if  God  had  sent  to  her  an 
angel  from  heaven.  The  stranger  told  her  not  to  allow  themselves  at 
Braehead  to  be  too  miserable  about  their  father,  for  that  the  charge 
against  him  could  not  be  substantiated — that  most  probably  he  would 
not  be  tried  at  all,  but  if  tried,  certainly  acquitted.  This  was  enough 
for  Margaret.  She  aever  dreamt  of  doubting  one  word  this  benevo- 
lent person  said  ;  and,  as  the  sun  shone  out  as  they  passed  through 
the  elm-groves  of  the  .Meadows,  and  across  the  smooth  verdure  of 
Bruntstielil  Links,  she  felt  happier  than  she  had  ever  done  before  she 
had  known  such  grief  and  such  terror.  Poverty — disgrace — misery 
— all  that  could  happen  in  this  world,  were  as  nothing,  unworthy  of 
one  single  fear,  since  she  now  believed  that  her  father's  life  was  not 
in  jeopardy. 

The  stranger  offered  kindly  to  give  her  money;  but  she  reminded 
him  of  her  guinea  which  she  had  that  morning  received  from  a  lady 
who  had  always  hitherto  forgotten  to  pay  for  some  of  Esther's  bas- 

.  and  said  thai  they  could  all  put  over  very  well  till  their  father 

was  sit  free,  sin'  i  hen  communicated  to  him  every  particular  of  their 

situation  at  Braehead  ;  but  hoped  he  would  not.  tell  her  lathi  r  more 

than  was  accessary,  I « .  t  it  might  too  much  distress  him  in  his  impri- 
sonment "You  are  a  good,  Bweel  girl,  Margaret, — ( k>d  bless  you — 
farewell  You  sa\  thai  youwill  visit  your  father  again  on  Thursday. 

I    v.  ill   Bee  yciii   then.     God   bless  yon;"  and,   looking  one   moment 

around,  hi  i       d  her  cheek,  and  returned  to  the  city. 

Blargarel  risited  her  father  several  times  during  the  nexl  fort- 
night ;  and  either  in  going  or  returning  from  the  prison,  frequently 
both,  she  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Edwards.     He  was  an  English- 
man, of  no  profession:  bul  entertaining,  as  he  told  her,  the  same 
lolitical  sentiments  with  her  father,  he  hail  formed  a  friendship  for 
im,  and  was  determined  to  see  him  through  his  greal  difficulties, 
i     manner  was  kinder  ami  lander  t"  Mar  arel  evi  r  day  ;  and  he 
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even  Baid  bo  her  on  parting,  "I  must  not  kiss  you  any  more,  Mar- 
garet, for  I  am  already  in  love.  You  are  indeed  the  prettiest  little 
maiden  in  all  Scotland  ;  but  you  are  more  like  my  daughter  than 
my  sweetheart.  I  only  wish  I  were  ten  years  younger  for  your 
Bweet  Bake." 

Margaret  was  in  her  sixteenth  year;  and  as  innocent  in  all  her 
thoughts  as  parents  could  wish  their  child  to  be  ;  but  she  had  lived 
among  homely  people,  and  was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  sins  and 
the  Lcuil t  that  prevail  in  the  world  ;  and  there  was  something  in  Mr 
Edwards'  behaviour  this  day  which  perplexed  and  disturbed  her — 
something  unlike  his  first  fatherly  kindness  and  protection.  She 
wished  that  he  would  not  again  walk  with  her;  and  she  did  not  say 
to  her  mother  that  she  had  seen  him  that  day.  She  had  a  suspicion 
— not  perhaps  of  meditated  guilt — for  that  could  not  enter  a  heart 
so  young,  so  afflicted,  and  so  disposed  to  natural  gratitude  ;  but  of 
something  needless  and  inconsistent  in  his  constant  meeting  with  a 
poor  girl  like  her  ;  and  which  did  not  seem  quite  accounted  for  by 
the  interest  he  took  in  her  father's  situation.  Her  mother  was  now 
somewhat  stronger ;  and  Margaret  hoped  that  on  her  next  visit  to 
the  prison  they  might  go  together ;  and  then  she  shoidd  have  nothing 
evil  to  fear. 

They  did  so ;  but  they  found  the  wretched  man  pacing  about  his 
cell  in  a  state  of  frantic  distraction.  He  scarcely  received  his  wife's 
quiet  kiss,  and  then  in  a  stern  voice  ordered  Margaret  to  sit  down. 
You  did  not  tell  me  that  Edwards  walked  home  with  you  every  day 
from  the  prison.  Alice,  did  she  tell  you  V  Margaret  felt  the  error 
other  concealment — neither  could  she  say  that  she  knew  it  not  to 
be  wrong.     She  saw  by  her  father's  enraged  eyes  that  something 

connected  with  her  walks  with  Mr  Edwards  which  she  did  not 
fully  understand  ;  and,  therefore,  she  sat  quaking  and  mute.  "The 
ruffian  Mould  ruin  our  child,  Alice  :"  and  so  saying  he  tore  his  hair, 
and  dashed  his  head  against  the  wall.  "  He  offered  me  money  for 
my  Margaret,  for  he  knew  that  we  are  desperately  poor ;  he  told  me 
that  our  child  loved  him  ;  and  that  he  would  make  her  happy  and 
comfortable  for  life.  A  purse  of  gold  was  in  my  hand;  but  its 
weight  was  enough  to  sink  me  down  to  hell.     I  seized  the  villain  by 

I  broat ;  but  the  jailer  rescued  him  ;  and  he  left  the  prison  but  a 
few  minutes  ago.  Did  you  see  him,  Margaret  ?"— "  No,  lather,  I  did 
not ;  and  I  hope  that  God  will  prevent  one  so  wicked  from  ever  com- 
ing  near  us  again.  Oh  father  !  he  said  that  your  life  was  safe  ;  and, 
therefore,  did  I  indeed  love  him  ;  but  have  no  fears,  father  or  mother, 
for  me,  for  although  I  have  many  faults,  I  am  and  ever  will  be  free 
from  all  thoughts  of  such  sin."    With  these  words  she  knelt  down 

hie  cold  Btone  floor,  with  clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes,  and 
exclaimed,  "  0  God  of  Mercy,  and  Thou  my  gracious  Redeemer ! 
preserve  me  from  evil,  so  that  my  parents  may  never  be  unhappy 
fox  my  sake."  Her  sweet  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  vaulted 
stone  roof  of  the  cell ;  but  they  saw  it  not  in  the  deep  passion  of  her 
prayer.  The  soul  of  the  affectionate  child  looked  into  heaven,  and 
seemed  to  prostrate  itself  before  the  footstool  of  God.     In  her  inno- 
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cence,  her  Maker  was  to  her  a  benign  and  gracious  Being,  inhabit- 
ing eternity,  yet,  with  an  ear  like  that  of  an  earthly  benefactor,  open 
to  hear  the  voice  of  earthly  anguish,  and  the  very  beatings  of  her 
agitated  heart.  Her  father  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  as  she 
knelt  and  prayed.  Sucli  a  sight  would  have  touched  a  heart  of 
stone ;  but  his  was  not  so  hardly  framed ;  and  perhaps,  at  that 
moment,  when  he  looked  upon  his  own  mortal  child,  a  weeping  inter- 
cessor between  him  and  Heaven,  he  remembered  other  more  awful 
thoughts,  and  shuddered  to  feel  that  they  had  been  wilfully  banished 
from  the  bosom  of  him  a  sinner. 

In  an  hour  all  their  various  passions  were  apparently  allayed  with- 
in the  cell.  The  father  had  brought  himself  within  the  shadow  of 
an  ignominious  death — had  denied  his  Saviour,  and  left  his  sweet 
family  in  poverty.  There  was  other  unrevealed  sin  in  his  heart ; 
but  neither  guilt  nor  agony  could  blind  him  for  a  moment  to  the  hor- 
ror of  his  daughter's  pollution.  Tenderly — distractedly — he  kissed 
her  on  leaving  the  cell ;  and,  when  the  fair  creature  and  his  pale 
wan  wife  disappeared,  and  the  door  shut  him  into  his  solitude,  he 
lay  down  upon  the  fioor,  and  drenched  it,  as  well  he  might,  with 
scalding  tears  ;  for  while  remorse  was  at  work  within  his  heart,  he 
yet  knew  that  the  future  (if  his  life  were  to  be  saved)  was  to  be 
deeper  dyed  in  guilt  even  than  the  past,  and  that  he  had  sworn  unto 
one  who  had  a  fatal  power  over  him,  frantic  oaths  to  go  open-eyed 
and  headlong  to  perdition. 


CHAPTER  V. 

True  pity  and  compassion  had  been  felt  for  the  poor  Lyndsays 
by  all  their  neighbours,  ever  since  Walter's  imprisonment.  For  a 
While  tiny  called  at  the  house  as  usual,  and  said  nothing;  but  by 
degrees  Alice  found  heart  to  speak  of  her  husband's  misfortune  to 
those  whom  she  most  liked  and  respected,  and  their  simple' sym- 
pathy sometimes  afforded  her  disconsolate  mind  an  extraordinary 
relief.  There  were  ool  wanting  some  who  defended  him,  without 
knowing  more  of  his  alleged  guilt  than  thai  be  wished  to  make 
things  better  for  poor  people,  and  more  equality  in  the  world;  bul 
his  wife  kmu  too  well  that  Walter  wasa  misguided  and  guilty 

man,  and  BUCh  justification   never  yielded   her  any   pleasure.      Ibr 
chief  anxiety  was  to  know   from   her   neighbours  what    they   heard 

the  probable  issue  of  his  trial  In  thai  rank  of  life, 
although  there  is  often  perhaps  as  much  truth  of  feeling  as  in  any 
other,  there  is  not  in  general  much  of  what  is  called  its  delicacy; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  several  Bcrupled  nol  to  say  plainly,  bui  bo! 
eiiinly.  thai  they  feared  it  would  go  hard  with  Walter  Lyndsay,  and 
thai  In  life  would  be  taken. 
At  these  conversations  Margarel  was  always  present  ;  and  the 
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thought  of  death  at  all,  but  especially  of  one  violent  and  ignomi- 
nious, is  more  insupportably  terrible  to  a  very  young  heart  than  it 
;  can  be  to  our  that  has  had  more  experience  of  the  uncertainty 
ami  worthlessnessof  life.  Accordingly,  the  grave  and  solemn  sounds 
of  all  those  voices,  the  gloom  on  all  those  countenances,  and  the  pas- 
sionate earnestness  with  which  the  neighbours  crowded  together 
almost  every  hour  in  small  knots,  evidently  to  know  if  anything 
further  had' been  heard  about  her  father — were  never  withdrawn 
from  her  imagination,  which  fed  solely  on  fear  and  terror.  Her 
life  became  almost  insupportable;  and  she  felt  assured  that,  if  her 
lather  were  to  be  put  to  death,  she  also  would  die  that  moment,  or 
his,'  her  senses  with  grief  and  horror.  Sometimes  she  indistinctly 
heard  chance  words  from  people  passing  by,  who  did  not  know  her, 
that  sri'iui'd  to  have  dreadful  reference  to  her  father.  When  she 
looked  towards  the  huge  city  from  Braehead,  she  thought  it  always 
frowned  now  under  black  and  thundery  clouds — and  that  surely 
never,  never  had  there  been  such  a  sunless  summer.  Her  dreams 
were  almost  every  night  so  dreadful,  that  she  feared  to  go  to  bed; 
and  at  last  she  so  carried  into  sleep  itself  her  waking  horror,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  visionary  scaffold  arose,  with  her  father  standing  upon  it, 
and  the  executioner  with  his  axe,  she  knew  or  hoped  it  to  be  a  dream, 
and  convulsively  shrieked  herself  awake. 

One  evening,  after  a  day  darkened  and  disturbed  by  many  hints, 
and  hearsays,  and  rumours,  each  more  shocking  and  fearful  than 
another,  Margaret  walked  by  herself  to  Edinburgh  for  some  medi- 
cine  for  her  grandmother.  On  her  return  by  a  solitary  footpath,  it 
being  then  nearly  dark,  she  met  a  man  who  came  suddenly  out  from 
the  old  grove  of  Bruntsfield  House.  It  was  Edwards.  She  felt  as 
if  an  evil  spirit  were  at  her  side.  The  dead  silence — the  gloomy 
darkness — the  solitariness — all  struck  a  sort  of  superstitious  fear 
into  her  heart,  which  she  heard  beating  before  a  word  was  said. 
She  then  thought  over  the  first  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — but 
still  h  r  feel  wire  rooted  to  the  ground.  The  dark  figure  was  close 
upon  her  ;  and  her  father's  rage — her  own  dim  fears  of  guilt,  sin,  and 
cruelty—  her  fervent  prayer  in  the  prison  for  deliverance  from  evil, 
and  now  a  freezing  horror  that  crept  over  and  along  her  very  bones, 
all  joined  together,  sent  a  vague  thought  into  her  cold  heart  that 
some  unearthly  shape  stood  there  in  the  gloominess,  and  that  an 
evil  spirit,  perhaps  the  enemy  of  mankind,  had  sought  and  found 
out  its  prey  ;  so  she  stood  gasping  and  motionless,  as  a  bird  under 
the  fascination  of  a  serpent. 

"Poor girl,''  said  Edwards,  "I  see  you  are  frightened.  But  do 
tremble  -I  will  do  you  no  harm.  Your  father  misunderstood 
my  meaning  altogether.  But  what  will  become  of  you — when  he  is 
dead?" 

At  that  last  word  Margaret  Lyndsay  suddenly  found  her  power 
peech,  "Since  he  is  to  die,  nothing  can  keep  my  mother  or 
myself  alive  -and  we  shall  all  be  buried  together." 

"  No — that  cannot  be.  His  crime  is  treason — and  the  body  of  a 
traitor  is  not  buried." 
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Margaret,  in  the  light  of  terror,  understood  his  words,  and  almost 
sank  to  the  ground. 

"  Your  father,  Margaret,  is  a  bad  man,  and  deserves  to  die.  But 
I  can  save  him — yes,  his  life  is  in  my  hands.  If  I  appear  on  the 
day  of  trial,  a  witness  for  the  Crown — and  to  save  myself  I  should 
do  so— no  interposition  can  save  him  from  judgment.  But — say  the 
word — and  I  will  save  his  life." 

"What  word,  sir  1—  I  will  say  or  do  anything,  so  that  you  shed 
not  my  father's  blood." 

"  Margaret  Lyndsay,  come  and  sit  down  with  me  on  this  bank, 
and  fear  nothing."  He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  they  sat  down 
together.  Such  was  the  entbe  prostration  of  her  soul,  with  all  its 
dear  affections,  before  the  being  whom  she  suddenly  believed  to 
have  power  over  her  father's  life,  that  she  let  herself  be  pressed 
closely  to  his  side,  even  with  a  feeling  of  guardianship  and  preserva- 
tion. For,  to  save  her  father,  she  Avould  have  walkecl  into  the  lion's 
ilcn  ;  and  now  desperate  as  her  fancies  had  been  of  this  person,  and 
wicked  as  she  knew  him  to  be,  all  fear  was  swallowed  up  in  filial 
love  ;  ami  it  was  enough  to  know  that  he  could,  and  perhaps  would, 
save  the  life  of  him,  the  thought  of  whose  death  was  distraction  and 
indescribable  agony.  "  Tell  me,  tell  me,"  said  the  child,  "  what  you 
can  do  for  my  father,  and  I  will  bless  you  for  ever.  Yes,  I  will 
bless  you,  even  although  you  be  wicked  in  other  things ;  and  so, 
i,  will  God  forgive  you,  for  he  is  a  God  of  Mercy."— "  You  are 
wry  young,  Margaret, — but  maidens  younger  than  you  have  been 
married  before  now.  If  you  will  marry  me,  I  will  hide  myself — as 
I  have  done  for  some  time — and  your  father  shall  not  die."  Mar- 
I  asked  eagerly  if  he  would  save  her  father's  life,  and  he 
answered  "Yes."-  —"I  will  marry  you  if  you  do  so — you  will 
conic  to  Braehead  after  my  father's  return  there,  and  I  will  tell  him 
who  Bayed  his  life.  I  am  a  mere  child,  sir — but  in  a  year  or  two  I 
will  marry  you — I  swear  it  before  the  great  God,  although  I  know  not 
will  what  I  say.     My  father  did  not  know  you  wished  to  marry  inc." 

At  this  time  Margaret  Lyndsay  felt  a  sort  of  shuddering  horror 
towards  him  who  was  thus  almost  unintelligibly  speaking  to  herof 
marriage,  but  a  still  more  hideous  horror  of  her  father's  execution. 
Tie-  v.  hole  was  like  the  bewilderment  of  a  dream  ;  and  when  sin' 
saw  the  huge  black  cloud  of  the  old  trees  so  high  above  t  hem,  and 
then  fit  }(<]..<  If  drawn  towards  the  side  of  this  terrific  disposer  of 
life   and   (hath    with    what   seemed   an   arm  of  iron,  while  all  was 

deathlike  Btillness  and  glimmering  around,  she  made  a  wild  effort 
to  leap  out  of  the  terrifying  trance,  and  sprung  suddenly  to  her  feet. 
Edwards  held  her  with  a  cruel  grasp    and  in  a  moment  Margaret 

I.     'I  ay  knew  that  bis  designs  were  not  merciful,  and  that  she  was 

in  the  pow(  r  of  an  onpitying  ruffian. 

"  You  niii-t  be  my  wife  this  very  night,  child      I  will  take  you  to 

myownlodi  crel  part  of  the  city    and  you  will  sleep  in 

my  1 mi.  before  witnesses    thai  is  a  marriage  in  Scotland."    Mar 

garet  now  heard  his  words  with  a  differenl  dread;  for  she  believed 
now,  unsuspecting  though  she  was,  thai  he  had  no!  the  power  he  said 
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over  her  father's  fete  ;  or,  if  he  had,  that  he  was  too  wicked  to  save 
t  he  life  of  any  one.  All  at  once  she  recovered  her  breath  and  strength, 
and  became  courageous  even  to  her  own  surprise.  She  remembered 
her  pray  ex  to  Gtea  in  the  prison-cell,  when  her  father  warned  her 
against  the  wickedness  of  this  very  monster;  and  even  now  she 
called  upon  His  holy  name.  She  believed  now  that  she  had  been 
waylaid  for  some  wicked  and  cruel  end,  and  that,  although  this  man 
ought  even  murder  her,  and  bury  her  body  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
old" trees,  he  had  no  power  to  bring  her  father  to  tbe  scaffold.  That 
belief  was  sudden  joy ;  and,  strong  in  its  inspiration,  Margaret 
spoke  aloud  to  the  villain,  and  told  him  that  he  had  not  power  to 
touch  a  hair  of  her  father's  head.  Edwards,  disappointed  at  this 
sudden  return  of  her  resolution,  told  her  to  remember  no  one  was 
near,  and  that  she  was  in  his  power  to  do  with  her  what  he  wished. 
Mer  tears  now  fell  solely  for  herself;  and,  although  she  quaked  in 
the  grasp  of  that  unrelenting  fiend,  yet  was  her  pure  mind  firmer 
and  less  disturbed,  and  she  believed  that  God  would  yet  save  her 
from  this  evil.  "  The  eye  of  God  is  never  shut,  and  though  you 
may  kill  my  body,  you  cannot  touch  my  soul.  But,  0  Sir !  I  am 
very  young,  and  am  afraid  to  die;  do  not— do  not  hurt  me.  This 
is  a  terrible  place,  and  you  stand  by  without  speaking,  but  with  a 
dreadful  face.  Dark  as  the  night  is,  I  see  it  is  dreadful.  Oh  spare 
me,  spare  me,  a  poor,  young,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  a  wicked  child  !" 
And  so,  shrieking  out  these  words,  Margaret  fell  down,  nearly  in  a 
swoon— and  then,  half  recovering  herself,  prayed  for  what  she  had 
just  feared— instant  death. 

Two  black  shadows  advanced  from  among  the  trees,  and  loud 
hoarse  angry  voices  were  on  her  ear.  In  a  few  minutes  she  found 
that  Edwards  was  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice.  Well,  Mr 
Spy,  we  have  nabbed  you,  in  spite  of  all  your  skulking.  You  have 
friends  who  are  as  good  traitors  as  yourself;  but  it  was  not  right  in 
a  reformer  to  seize  a  mere  child  like  this,  in  a  dark  wood,  for  vio- 
lence, and  perhaps  murder."— "  The  child  of  that  fool,  Walter 
Lyndsay,  as  I  am  a  Christian  and  a  thief-catcher.  Margaret,  did 
you  meet  him  here  by  appointment?"  Margaret,  overpowered  by 
the  joy  of  her  sudden  rescue,  was  still  lying  upon  the  ground.  One 
of  these  rude  and  boisterous  men  lifted  'her  up,  saying,  "  I  hae  a  bit 
lassie  o'  my  ain  at  hame;"  and,  blessing  God  for  her  deliverance, 
Margaret  hurried  away  along  the  footpath,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
at  Braehead,  by  the  bedside  of  her  grandmother. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Walter  Lyndsay  was  never  brought  to  trial.  It  appeared  that 
be  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  designing  men  in  a  superior  station  ; 
and  as  some  of  them  were  under  indictment  of  High  Treason,  the 
poor  printer  was  liherated  from  prison.    The  heavy  nailed  door  was 
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opened,  and  he  was  turned  out  into  the  street  without  a  single  hiss 
or  huzza,  and  unobserved  by  the  few  persons  passing  along  on  their 
own  business. 

The  infatuated  man  had  not  the  virtue  to  go  straight  to  his  own 
family  at  Braehead.  Perhaps  he  was  ashamed  to  show  himself  to 
tin-  neighbours  in  daylight,  skulking  home  in  contempt  and  poverty ; 
so,  at  least,  he  tried  to  persuade  himself,  and  said  inwardly,  that  it 
was  better  to  wait  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ;  but  that  was  not 
the  cause  of  his  conduct.  He  then  walked  sullenly  down  a  narrow 
lane  near  the  prison,  and,  ascending  a  dark  narrow  winding  stone 
stair,  knocked  at  a  garret-door.  It  was  cautiously  opened  by  a 
female  hand,  and  he  entered  that  room  in  which  he  had  first  become 
a  hopeless  and  infatuated  sinner. 

The  woman  who  had  lived  for  some  months  in  this  garret  had 
been  either  the  wife  or  the  mistress— (she  said  the  wife) — of  one  of 
"Walter's  brother  reformers.  He  had  treated  her  with  great  brutality, 
and  having  once  struck  her  a  blow  on  the  bosom,  Walter  chid  him, 
and  thereby  excited  first  his  anger,  and  then  his  jealousy.  But  there 
is  no  need  to  give  the  history  of  Walter's  unfortunate  and  wicked 
connection  with  this  unprincipled  female.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  her 
husband  left  her,  and  that  this  weak  man,  believing  that  her  desertion 
had  been  owing  solely  and  entirely  to  himself,  thought  he  was  bound 
in  honour,  for  by  this  time  he  had  abandoned  his  religion,  to  give 
her  protection,  if  he  could  not  give  her  support.  She  loved  him  with 
a  violent  and  engrossing  passion,  for  Walter  Lyndsay  was  a  hand- 
some man,  and  his  manner  and  deportment  far  above  the  common 
level.  Nor  was  she  without  talents,  and  something  that  was  amiable 
about  her  disposition  ;  she  had  also  a  fine  person,  a  face  singularly 
t  legant,  and  a  natural  fascination  that  seemed  just  adapted  to 
seduce  into  sin  a  mind  and  a  heart  so  distracted,  and  it  may  almost 
be  said  so  depraved,  as  those  of  Walter  Lyndsay  had  been  for  two 
or  three  ye;irs.  She  indeed  loved  him  better  than  she  did  any  other 
man,  and  she  had  been  faithful  to  her  paramour,  even  in  uttermost 
i t  ut if >n  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Of  his  wife  and 
family  she  never  had  suffered  him  to  speak  ;  at  their  names  her  eyes 
seemed  to  burn  with  shame,  anger,  and  hatred,  and  then  would 
overflow  with  bitter  ami  scalding  tears.  To  her  bosom  he  had  now 
gone  on  his  Liberation  from  prison,  and  he  told  her  truly  that  he  had 
not  yet  spoken  a  word   to  any  one  else  since  he  hail   left   his  cell. 

She  embraced  him  eagerly,  and  pressed  his  body  to  hers  both 
emaciated— for  a  had  been  her  prison  ;  and ii  pride  had  made 

Walter  abstemious  in  his  cell,  so  had  necessity  kept  from  her  lips  all 

but  Water  and  a  crust. 

The  jailer  had  put  into  Walter's  hand,  as  he  hi  him  out  of  the 
prison,  a  couple  of  guineas,  which  he  had  got  for  that  purpose  from 
Mime  one  of  the  more  generous  reformers.  6k)  the  wretched  pair 
had  a  love-feast,  regaled  themselves  with  meat  and  wine,  and  v..  re 
merry.     Tl  ■  .    .wallowed   them    in    recklessness   and    despair,    with 

:  r  between,  and  fatal  embraces.   All  the  world  seemed 
i  for  ever  to  the  eyes  of  Walti  r Lyndsay.     Hisi  haracter  ami 
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credit  were  utterly  rained  in  Edinburgh— he  saw  no  possibility  of 
being  able  to  support  bis  family  by  any  exertion  there — his  domes- 
tic peace  had  long  been  destroyed— entirely,  as  he  felt,  by  his  own 
guilt.  She  for  whom  he  had  made  that  wretched  sacrifice,  had  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  her  cheek  on  his; — and  long  infatuated, 
and  now  maddened  by  a  thousand  passions,  he  started  up,  ami 
i. Hcrcd  to  go  with  her  to  some  distant  place— to  live,  if  they  could, 
by  his  trade,  however  poorly — if  they  couldnot,  to  die  of  starvation. 
"  The  sooner  the  better,  perhaps,  we  die,"  groaned  out  Walter ; 
"but  let  us  swear  never  to  part  till  that  hour — Let  us  swear,  not 
by  the  Bible,  on  winch  fools  may  pledge  their  faith,  but  on  your 
forehead— and  on  mine,  which  is  rending  with  pain,  but  which  may 
this  night  ache  no  more,  when  resting,  as  it  has  often  done,  upon 
your  bosom."  They  grasped  each  other  by  the  hands  —  vowed 
eternal  truth — and  agreed  to  take  their  departure  next  day.  Mean- 
while, he  said,  he  would  go  to  Braehead  and  bid  farewell  to  his 
family,  to  prove  to  her  the  inflexible  determination  of  his  heart. 
Love,  vanity,  pride,  madness,  delusion,  and  sin  heaved  the  breast  of 
the  friendless,  forlorn,  deserted,  impassioned,  and  beautiful  woman, 
at  these  evil  and  wicked  words  ;  and,  fearless  now  of  the  power  of 
his  wife  and  children,  she  ottered  to  accompany  him  to  Braehead — 
to  wait  at  a  little  distance  till  he  came  back  to  her  from  his  farewell 
to  the  inmates— and  then  to  go  with  him  to  face  poverty  and  death. 
It  was  late  when  he  reached  the  door  of  his  own  house  ;  and,  had 
not  his  brain  been  inflamed  with  wine  into  a  temporary  madness, 
there  was  not  wickedness  enough  in  his  breast  to  have  suffered  him 
to  put  his  desperate  purpose  into  execution.  He  violently  threw 
open  the  door,  and  entered  with  a  face  on  which  the  flush  of  de- 
bauchery looked  fearful  on  the  wan  and  ghastly  hue  brought  there 
by  the  blue  damps  of  a  stone  cell.  Alice  and  Margaret  were 
sitting  together,  beside  a  small  turf  fire  ;  but  neither  of  them  could 
move  on  this  great  and  sudden  joy.  They  had  known  he  was  not 
to  die  ;  but  they  had  expected  everlasting  expatriation.  Now  he 
I  before  them  in  his  own  house— by  the  light  of  his  own  fire— 
and  their  hearts  died  within  them.  A  sigh— a  groan— a  gasp,  was 
his  only  welcome.  He  well  knew  the  cause  of  such  silence,  but  he 
determined  to  misunderstand  it,  that  he  might,  by  his  own  injustice 
and  cruelty,  fortify  the  savage  resolution  of  his  soul.  "  What  kind 
of  a  reception  is  this  for  a  husband  or  a  father  returning  from  long, 
cruel,  and  unjust  imprisonment?  But  it  matters  not.  I  am  come 
hither  for  a  frw  minutes  to  say  farewell  to  you  all.— Edinburgh  is  no 
place  for  me.— You  both  know  that  I  will  send  you  all  the  money  I 
can.  But  I  must  leave  this  to-night.— So,  wife,  give  me  you  hand  : 
—I  hope  you  are  glad  I  am  set  free." 

These  words  struck  upon  their  hearts  just  as  they  were  recovering 

from  the  shock  of  joy.    They  both  hung  down  their  heads,  and, 

ing  their  faces  with  their  hands,  both  sorely  wept.    The  infa- 

d  man  sat  down  between  them,  and  spoke  with  a  little  more 

gentleness.     But  still  his  words  were  so  hurried,  and  his  looks  so 

wild,  thai  each  thought  within  herself,  that  his  confinement  or  his 
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liberation  had  affected  his  reason  ;  and  both  likewise  hoped,  that, 
for  a  little  while  only,  it  might  be  even  so.  But  soon  they  were  sure 
that  he  was  lost  to  them,  perhaps  for  ever  ;  for  there  came  a  sterner 
expression  over  Ms  countenance  ;  and,  in  speaking  of  his  departure, 
he  used  fewer  words,  but  these  were  calm,  unequivocal,  and  re- 
solved. "  I  have  sworn,  and  I  will  keep  to  my  oath,  in  face  of  per- 
secution, and  poverty,  and  death,  to  leave  this  accursed  Edinburgh, 
and  all  that  belong  to  it.  I  will  send  you  money  when  I  can.  But 
you  have  been  able  to  support  yourselves  for  some  time.  Alice — 
don't  attempt  to  utter  one  word. — I  will,  and  must  go. — What, 
Margaret,  will  you  dare  to  lift  up  a  look  or  a  word  against  your 
father  ? "  Margaret  had  risen  from  her  stool,  on  which  she  had  for 
years  sat  at  night  by  her  father's  knees.  But  his  stern  voice  stopped 
her,  as  she  was  about  to  take  his  hand,  and  beseech  him  not  to  leave 
them  all  in  despair.  She  remained  motionless,  with  her  pale  and 
weeping  face  leaning  towards  him,  almost  in  fear,  while  her  mother 
sat  still,  covering  her  face,  and  knowing  that  all  was  lost. 

At  that  moment  all  eyes  were  turned  from  the  fitful  glimmering 
of  the  peat-fire,  towards  the  door  of  the  small  room  in  which  the  obi 
woman  lay,  and  which  seemed  slowly  opening  of  itself.  "  God  have 
mercy  upon  us ! "  said  Walter  Lyndsay,  as  his  mother,  who  had 
been  so  long  bedridden  and  palsy-stricken,  came  trembling  and  tot- 
tering towards  them,  with  her  long  grey  locks  hanging  over  her  dim 
eyes  and  withered  cheeks,  and  her  hands  held  up  in  angry  and  mel- 
ancholy upbraiding  of  her  sinful  son.  "  It  thou  leavest  thy  wife 
and  children,  Walter,  take  with  tint;  the  curse  of  thy  mother,  along 
with  the  curse  of  thy  conscience  and  the  curse  of  thy  God  !"  And 
with  these  words,  she,  who  had  till  this  moment  been  for  years  a 
palsied  cripple,  fell  down  upon  the  floor,  and,  without  motion  or 
groan,  lay  as  if  she  were  dead. 

It  all  passed  in  a  moment  of  wonder  and  amazement ;  but  the 
apparent  corpse  was  soon  lifted  up  and  laid  upon  its  bed.  Alice  and 
Margaret  were  busy  in  trying  to  restore  her  to  life — hoping  it  might 
be  but  a  swoon,  from  the  grievous  fall.  Her  miserable  son,  seeing 
that  she  was  dead,  rushed  out  of  the  house,  with  her  curse  yet 
shrieking  in  his  ears — and  knew  that  in  this  world  his  misery  was 
perfect. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

M.\  ia ;  \  km  Lvndsav,  as  -nun  as  she  missed  her  father  by  the  bed- 
side, flew  out  of  the  little,  room,  and  thence  into  the  open  air,  with 
.1  palpitating  bosom,  She  saw  no  figure;  but,  listening  intensely, 
she  heard  the  Bound  of  hurried  steps,  which  she  instantly  pursued. 
She  booh  caughl  sigh!  oi  his  shadow,  and  then  discovered  her  father 
ill  tractedly  plunging  down  int teof  the  Little  broomy  glens  thai 

intersected  the   .-]..]•■    of  the  hill.     Onwards  she   Hew  as  on   wings, 
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passionately  calling  upon  him  ;  but  he  was  so  lost  in  the  multitude 
of  the  miserable  thoughts  within  him,  that  he  heard  not  his 
daughter's  voice.  Of  his  own  accord  he  stopped  abruptly  in  the 
little  hollow  which  his  children  had  named  "  The  Lintwhite's Nest " 
—when  Margaret,  springing  down  the  bank,  half  on  her  knees  and 
half  clinging  round  him,  cried  out,  "0  father!  father!  my  dearest 
father— come  I  tack  -come  back,  I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Almighty  ;  for  my  grandmother  is  dead,  and  my  mother  herselflooks 
.;    if  she  were  dying." 

The  w  ivt  .hid  man  stood  speechless,  but  frowning.  He  had  hoped 
that  he  hail  escaped  from  the  power  of  that  dreadful  scene,  and  was 
left  at  liberty  to  rush  into  destruction.  But  as  he  flew,  in  distrac- 
tion, from  his  mother's  curse,  he  was  arrested  by  his  daughter's 
Mi  ssing.  The  dear,  soft,  and  tender  arms  of  his  first-born  twined 
round  him— her  pale  weeping  face  was  fixed  upon  him — and  the  in- 
nocent and  loving  creature's  voice  penetrated  into  the  utter  darkness 
of  his  soul.  He  kissed  her  many  times,  and  held  her  long  unto  his 
heart,  that  it  might  feel  the  last  close  pressure  of  that  bosom  which 
had  never  cherished  one  unfilial  thought,  and  which  he  was  now 
going  to  have  unprotected  amidst  all  the  misery  and  wickedness  of 
an  afflicted  and  reckless  world.  And  who  had  cursed  him  ?— His 
own  mother,  whom,  upon  the  day  his  father  died,  he  had  taken 
under  just  and  natural  protection.  The  very  words,  which  she  had 
calmly  spoken  on  that  day  by  the  bedside  of  her  dead  husband,  now 
recurred  to  him  with  horrible  distinctness— words  of  love  and  grati- 
tude— and  his  own  truly  filial  reply.  Was  he  the  same  man  1  And 
how  had  Satan  entered  into  and  corrupted  his  heart,  till  all  its  best 
and  most  deeply-rooted  feelings  were  tainted  and  withered— root, 
leaf,  branch,  and  stem — and  his  whole  being  given  over  to  profli- 
gacy and  perdition  1  He  glared  upon  the  creature  before  him — and 
scarce  could  believe  that  it  was  his  own  child — whom  he  had  loved 
so  entirely — whom  he  yet  loved,  not  as  before,  with  calm  pleasure, 
but  with  the  sore  distraction  of  guilt ;  and  first  stamping  upon  the 
ground,  and  then  softly  laying  his  quivering  hand  upon  her  head,  he 
muttered-  - 

"  Go  back,  go  back,  Margaret,  and  I  will  follow  by-and-by ;  a 
friend  is  to  meet  me  here  whom  you  must  not  see — Go  back,  and 
tell  your  mother  that  I  will  return  to  Braehead."  Margaret  with- 
drew from  his  embrace,  and,  almost  incredulous,  kept  her  beseeching 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  ;  for  the  lie  of  his  heart  dashed  his  countenance 
with  the  sallow  hue  of  falsehood,  and  he  trembled  from  head  to 
foot.  He  knew  that  he  was  deceiving  her  in  whom  there  was  no 
deceit — deserting  her  whom  God  had  given — breaking  for  ever  the 
bonds  which  love,  virtue,  and  religion  have  made  most  holy ;  and 
all  this  for  the  sake  of  a  passion  that  was  almost  unmixed  misery, 
and  wholly  unmixed  guilt — for  the  sake  of  a  being  abandoned  and 
excommunicated,  whose  beauty  was  a  bane,  and  whose  affection  had 
blighted  both  his  and  her  hopes  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 

Margaret  knew  not,  could  not  know,  all  the  convulsions  in  her 
father's  heart.    But  she  knew  that  he  whom  she  had  always  honoured, 
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revered,  and  yet  loved  with  yearning  tenderness,  was  afflicted  with 
a  strange  sorrow,  and  abandoned  to  some  incomprehensible  sin.  She 
watched  his  changing  countenance— she  hung  upon  the  contortions 
of  his  frame— and  the  glitter  of  his  eyes,  and  the  groans  that  heaved 
his  breast.  Again  she  rushed  into  his  embrace,  and  sobbed  out  the 
name  of  her  mother,  and  Esther,  and  poor  Marion  ;  and  then  implored 
and  beseeched  him,  by  her  own  love  and  her  own  grief,  and  by  all 
the  undeserved  kindness  and  fondness  he  had  always  shown  her —at 
meals— at  prayer— and  in  her  bed,  when  he  came  every  night  to  kiss 
her— to  return  to  his  house,  and  to  be  happy,  in  spite  of  all  the 
misery  that  had  ever  afflicted  him,  with  her  mother  and  them  all, 
who  would  live  and  die  for  him— for  him  who  had  supported  them 
all,  and  who  had  ever  been,  and  ever  would  be,  the  best  and  most 
loving  of  all  fathers. 

There  was  now  a  third  person  in  the  little  glen— and  a  voice 
somewhat  hollow,  but  not  without  feminine  softness,  said,—"  Walter, 
Walter,  what  is  this?  Is  she  your  child?  Order  her  home."— 
Margaret  left  her  father's  bosom,  and  saw,  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
the  tall  stately  figure  of  that  woman.  She  at  first  drew  herself  back 
as  in  fear,  for  the  bold  bright  eyes  abashed  her ;  and  she  also  knew, 
in  her  inmost  heart,  that  this  was  the  wicked  person  who  had 
deluded  her  father,  and  brought  all  their  misery  into  Braehead.  A 
holy  anger  warmed  her  blood  when  she  beheld  the  adulteress  kiss  her 
father's  cheek;  and  she  stepped  forward  unawcd,  and  bold  in  the 
purity  of  nature.  "  Why  do  you  wile  away  our  father  frae  us  ?  My 
mother  is  his  wife,  and  loves  him  far  better  than  ever  you  can  do. 
His  mother  is  lying  yonder  alone— dead  on  the  bed.  He  has  a 
blind  lassie,  and  another  that  is  an  innocent ;  and  our  mother  has 
long  been  weak,  and  not  able  to  work.  I  say,  then,  go  your  ways— 
fortfie  commandments  of  Clod  arc  against  you,  and  He  will  not  spare 
them  who  work  iniquity." 

Margaret  Lyndsay  had  a  sweet  mild  face — eyes  of  softest  hazel — 
and  the  very  spirit  of  gentleness  breathed  over  her  light  auburn 
hair.  But  now  there  came  a  Hash  from  the  offended  sanctify  of  her 
innocence,  that  for  a  while  struck  into  that  bad  woman's  heart. 
"  An-  you  ii";  afraid  of  the  great  God,  whose  eye  is  now  upon  us?" 
And  BO  »ying,  Bhe  looked  up  to  the  heavens,  where  the  moon  was 
Bhining  without  a  cloud,  and  whose  blue  serene  lace  was  sparkling 
with  many  thousand  stars.  There  was  deep  and  wide  silence  only 
the  i  of  this  innocent  child  and  the  groans  of  her  wicked  father. 
Tin  \  came  faster  and  faster— louder  and  louder.  Margaret,  begin- 
ning to  hope  thai  be  was  at  last  relenting,  again  folded  him  iii  her 
emh  ad  strove  gently  to  draw  him  towards  her,  and  towards 

their  deBi  rted  home.     "  Go  away,  woman-  and  may  God  bleBSVOU  : 

yon  have  ao\  the  face  of  one  that  is  very  cruel    We  all  will  Mess 

you      and,  poor  as  We  are,  you  never  shall  want  while  W6  Can  work. 

Our  prayers  will  do  something,  perhaps,  if  they  are  sincere,  which 

the.  mil  be:  and  Cod  will  take  pity  on  you  and  forgiveyou,  if 

you  will  not  kill  us  all— for  without  our  father  mill   W6  indeed  all 

die  of  grief." 
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His  paramour  now  began  to  dread  that  Walter  Lyndsay  might  be 
Lost  to  bet ;  and,  fiercely,  grasping  Margaret's  arm,  tore  herfrom  his 
Bide,  and  Bung  ner  with  violence  away,  till  she  fell  upon  the  bank. 
•■  Did  yon  ti\  this  meeting  with  your  brat  to  insult  the  woman  you 
nave  ruined  1  Was  your  throat  stuffed  with  lies  when  I  gave  you 
;ill  those  endearments  at  parting  but  half  an  hour  ago,  and  do  you 
send  this  bosom  for  fond  to  the  worms?"  With  these  words  she  tore 
open  her  bosom— and  the  infatuated  man  laid  down  his  head  upon 
it.  "Cursed  be  the  hour,  Walter,  that  your  head  first  lay  there — 
for  you  know  that  till  then  I  was  innocent.  But  go  home — go 
home— and  let  me  be  buried— like  a  pauper  and  a  prostitute — for 
yi.u  have  made  me  both.  No — not  that— for  I  am  true  to  you  as 
the  worm  that  never  dies  is  true  to  an  evil  conscience."  Margaret 
Lyndsay  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  stunned,  and  with  her  hands 
before  her  eyes ;  and,  when  she  dared  again  to  lookup,  she  saw  only 
footsteps  that  had  dashed  and  trampled  the  thick  dews — her  father 
and  his  Evil  Spirit  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Margaret  continued  sitting  for  a  while,  all  by  herself,  and  utterly 
disconsolate,  in  that  little  moonlit  glen.  During  many  a  sweet 
sunny  day,  of  many  a  long,  long  summer — for  heretofore  almost  all 
the  whole  year  had  been  summer  to  her — had  she,  and  her  brother, 
and  her  sister,  and  her  companions,  pursued  their  harmless  plays 
among  these  brooms,  hollows,  green  knolls,  and  hawthorn  thickets. 
Not  unfrequently  had  her  father  come,  and  joined  them  in  the 
summer  evenings,  on  his  late  return  from  his  work  in  the  town ; 
and  on  the  very  last  King's  Birthday,  he  had  helped  them  to  seek 
out  the  few  yellow  branches  of  the  early-blossomed  broom  for  gar- 
lands, to  welcome  that  pleasant  festival,  in  the  very  place  where 
he  had  now  deserted  herself,  her  mother,  and  them  all. 

But  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  them  was  too  great  to  bear 
long  rejlection  in  the  mind  of  a  solitary  girl,  in  such  a  solitary  place. 
The  thought  of  her  mother's  misery  went  quite  through  her  heart ; 
and  Margaret  asked  herself  why  she  was  sitting  so  long  idly  there, 
when  she  was  so  much  wanted  at  their  unhappy  home.  She  had 
left  the  dead — quiet  now,  and  needing  no  attendance,  for  the  sake  of 
disturbed,  and  sorely  requiring  what  in  madness  he  had 
spurned.  Siie  had  done  her  duty,  but  she  knew  it  not,  for  it  was  in 
a  mental  agony  of  pas/ion  that  she  had  flown  to  him  ;  and  now  it 
was  in  the  last  exhaustion  of  her  heart  that  she  crept  back  to  the 
bouse  of  her  widowed  mother  and  her  orphan  sisters. 

She  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  door,  to  wipe  the  tears  away  that 
had  .stained  her  cheeks,  and  to  tie  up  her  long  hair  that  had  fallen 
down  when  that  woman  so  cruelly  dashed  her  to  the  ground,  and, 
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as  she  was  about  to  lift  the  latchet,  she  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in 
the  house.  Her  mother  had  come  to  the  threshold  to  look  out  for 
her  daughter,  and  she  now  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  to  enjoin 
silence.  Margaret  went  in,  and  found  several  neighbours  in  the 
house,  whom  her  mother  had  brought  to  look  on  the  body  of  the  old 
woman,  lest  any  life  remained.  They  were  sitting  solemnly,  but 
not  sadly,  and  without  tears,  for  tears  are  seldom  shed  by  the  poor 
over  the  corpse  of  threescore  and  ten.  Margaret  saw  at  once  that 
there  was  death  ;  and  she  walked  into  her  grandmother's  room. 
How  different  a  sight  from  that  which  she  had  just  left !  No  disturb- 
ance here — no  ghastly  contortions  of  countenance — no  blackening 
frowns — no  miserable  eyes  ;  but  perfect  peace — features  overspread 
with  a  serene  beauty — and  lids  shut  as  if  in  a  happy  dream.  The 
expression  of  that  countenance  was  far  milder  now  in  death  than  it 
had  ever  been  in  life.  All  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  qualities  of  her 
soul,  and  it  had  many  such,  alone  seemed  to  survive  there.  All  that 
was  hard,  or  stern,  or  austere,  had  passed  away ;  there  was  nothing 
to  mar  the  passionless  beauty  of  the  venerable  dead.  So  Margaret 
bent  forward  and  kissed  the  still,  saintlike  image ;  her  whole  soul 
wis  at  once  quieted  within  her,  and  she  knelt  down  in  prayer. 

Nor  did  the  deserted  wife  seem  less  wonderfully  supported.  She 
had  been  sitting  by  the  deathbed  of  the  mother  of  her  husband,  when 
that  husband  was  leaning  his  head  on  a  harlot's  bosom.  A  few 
moments  before  that  mother  died,  Alice  had  raised  her  head  upon 
rip-  pillow,  and  thought  she  saw  sense  within  her  glazed  eyes.  "Oh  ! 
take  your  curse  off  your  son  ! "  did  she  keep  repeating,  over  and  over 
in,  with  a  piteous  voice.  The  deathlike  image  heard  the  meaning  ; 
and,  "  0  God  of  my  fathers,  forgive  and  bless  my  Walter  ! "  were  her 
last  and  indistinct  words.  Then,  indeed,  was  a  weight,  hard  to  be 
borne,  taken  off  that  conjugal  heart ;  and  now  that  the  one  was  dead, 
and  the  Other  worse  than  dead,  yet  was  she,  in  the  elevation  of  her 
unconscious  virtue,  almost  happy,  and  never  more  than  at  that 
dismal  hour  humbly  thankful  to  Heaven. 

Two  of  the  neighbours  wished  to  remain  all  night  in  the  house ; 
but  their  kindness  was  acknowledged  and  declined.  There  was  at 
present  no  further  service  to  be  done  for  the  dead— blind  Esther  and 
helpless  Marion  were  fast  asleep     and   both   mother  and  daughter 

d  to  be  left  to  themselves.    They  accompanied  their  good  neigh- 
to  the  dour  ;  one  Of  whom,  on  parting,  said,  looking  up,  "  I  >h  ! 

but  her  soul  has  departed  on  a  bonny  quiet  night    a' nature,  baith 

heaven  and  earl  h,  is  at   n-t  |" 

When  the  door  was  ahul  for  the  night,  her  mother  calmly  bid  Max- 
garel  ril  down  beside  her,  and  asked  her  to  tell  what  had  happened 
to  her  during  her  absence.  It  had  been  one  of  the  first  lessons 
instilled  into  the  child's  mind  never  to  tell  a  lie  ;  and  .-he  now  oaj 
rated,  as  far  as  she  could,  all  thai  she  had  seen  and  heard.  Few 
questions  were  put  to  her  for  the  broken-hearted  wife  and  widow 
wished  not  to  hear  from  such  .young  and  innocent  lips  more  than 
was  ne  ■  bo  lei  her  fully  under,  tand  the  extent  of  her  desola- 

tion.   Neither  did  she  break  oul  Into  anyi  ions  of  grief  or 
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anger.     Bad  she  herself  been  forced  to  witness  any  part  of  what  her 
daughter  had  Been,  indignation  would  doubtless  have  mingled  with 
■  bitter  Bense  of  wrong  and  insult,  and  her  blood  might  have  boiled 
while  misery  wrung  out  her  tears.   But  she  had  long  known  that  there 
was  guiH  ;  and  now,  that  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  her  own  daughter  to 
witness  and  reveal  it,  it  was  not  fitting  to  use  angry  expressions 
towards  a  father  in  hearing  of  such  a  child;  and  therefore,  while  she 
solemnly  condemned  the  sin,  most  tenderly  did  she  spare  the  sinner. 
It  was  right  now  that  she  should  admit  Margaret  to  her  nearest 
and  closest  confidence  ;  for  on  her  affectionate  and  virtuous  nature 
the  orphan  family  was  henceforth  in  a  great  measure  to  depend.     So 
she  told  her  more  than  she  had  ever  done  of  her  own  early  life — the 
affecting  circumstances  of  her  marriage — her  husband's  perfect  kind- 
ness for  many  years— a  kindness  which  had  unceasingly  embraced 
them  all,  old  and  young,  till  bad  men  had  sown  irreligious  thoughts 
in  his  heart,  and  then  he  forsook  his  own  cheerful  fireside  and  quiet 
bed,  till,  lapse  after  lapse,  known  only  to  his  own  soul,  he  at  last 
had  fallen  away  utterly  from  God,  and,  lo  !  the  miserable  end.    Then, 
indeed,  did  Alice  break  forth  into  lamentation.    The  green  fields 
about  her  father's  house— all  her  simple,  innocent,  and  happy  life 
about  that  quiet  farm,  laborious  as  it  had  been — her  father's  sudden 
death— Walter  Lyndsay's  compassion  and  love  for  her,  an  orphan — 
his  disinterested  affection  for  one  who  was  so  poor — their  many 
blessed  years,  when  everything  within  doors,  and  without,  went  to 
their  heart's  desire— all  came  upon  her  with  a  weight  not  to  be  borne, 
and  she  wondered  at  the  wickedness,  the  alteration,  and  the  decay. 
Margaret  sat  still,  and  said  nothing ;  but  not  a  word— not  a  tone 
of  her  mother's  voice— not  a  sigh  nor  a  tear  escaped  her  heart. 
Hitherto  her  whole  cares  and  anxieties  (and  for  one  so  young  she 
had  had  not  a  few)  had  been  for  the  present  hour  or  day  ;  but  now 
she  saw  that  there  was  a  future  belonging  to  this  life,  and  that  she 
must  never  more  be  only  a  thoughtless,  laughing,  happy  girl,  but 
even  sad,  if  not  sorrowful,  like  her  beloved  mother.     She  felt  satisfied 
in  her  innocent  mind  that  she  had  already  had  too,  too  much  joy : 
when  she  thought  of  that  dreadful  scene  in  the  little  glen,  and 
then  beheld  her  mother's  resignation  taking  quiet  place  of  that  dis- 
tracted grief,  she  drew  her  stool  nearer  to  her  side,  and  almost  in  an 
ecstasy  or  filial  love  told  her  to  fear  nothing,  for  that  she  herself, 
although  young  and  ignorant,  felt  strong  in  the  fear  of  God. 

It  was  now  past  midnight,  and  the  last  sparks  of  the  peat-fire, 
which  one  ,,f  the  neighbours  had  renewed  unasked  during  the  afflic- 
tion had  quite  gone  out  in  the  ashes.     But  the  moon  and  stars  had 
filled  the  room  with  so  much  clear  light,  that  mother  and  daughter 
Jeen  distinctly  each  other's  faces,  and  knew  therein  that  neither 
ol .them  was  sorely  afraid  of  the  future,  with  all  its  inevitable  ills, 
i  will  sleep  with  you  to-night,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  sudden  sob  : 
torshe  had  lain  every  night,  for  a  month  past,  on  the  bed  where 
those  other  old  hteless  limbs  were  now  stretched  in  their  coldness. 
•  d  her  worn-out  mother  to  her  bed,  and  they  lay  down 
together,  with  their  arms  across  each   other's  breast.     In  a  few 
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minutes  gracious  nature  gave  up  the  soul  of  the  child  to  sleep  ;  and 
her  face,  so  perfectly  free  from  every  touch  of  sin  in  the  deep  beauty 
of  its  repose,  comforted  the  aching  heart  of  the  widow,  as  often  and 
often  before  morning  she  sat  up  disturbed  ly  in  her  bed,  and  clasped 
her  hands  in  an  agony  of  pity  and  despair,  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
had  gone  away,  never  again,  most  probably,  to  see  her  in  this  life. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

A  "fatherless  family"  are  two  melancholy  words,  and  here 
there  were  many  things  to  deepen  their  meaning,  even  to  the  most 
cold-hearted.  The  Lyndsays  had  always  been  in  a  condition  of  life 
somewhat  above  the  common,  and  had  for  many  years  been  looked 
upon  as  a  perfect  pattern  of  domestic  virtue,  respectability,  and 
happiness,  by  every  one  not  only  in  Braehead  but  over  all  the 
parish.  Slight  symptoms  of  internal  sorrow  and  decay  had  now 
and  then  been  visible  to  a  few  more  observant  eyes,  in  the  neglected 
and  weedy  state  of  their  little  garden,  formerly  the  neatest  and 
richest  of  all,  and  in  the  pale  faces  and  downcast  eyes  of  mother  and 
daughter,  so  unlike  their  customary  expression  of  gaiety  and  con- 
tent ment.  Then  bad  rumours  were  afloat  of  a  cruel  husband  and 
an  improvident  father,  till  guilt  was  publicly  and  ineffaceably 
branded  upon  his  name,  and  the  best  man  in  the  village,  first  incar- 
cerated like  a  felon,  had  next  vanished  like  a  ghost.  Then  that 
venerable  old  woman,  who  had  sat  for  years  in  her  chair  at  her 
busy  wheel,  till,  palsy-stricken,  her  foot  and  band  were  numbed 
into  rest,  and  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  her  Bible  was  as  much  as 
she  could  do,  dropped  the  body  and  disappeared.  The  sou,  a  boy 
whom  everybody  had  liked,  was  far  away,  or  dead,  perhaps  given  to 
evil  courses.  The  poor  Mind  lassie  was  not  heard  singing  so  con- 
stantly as  she  used  to  do,  and  she  seldom  finished  a  single  son-' ; 
now  a  verse  of  something  plaintive,  and  immediately  after  a  frolic- 
some and  comic  strain,  stop  short  of  a  sudden,  as  if  it  were  frozen 
within  her  heart.  That  other  harmless  creature  alone  was  unchanged 
Sometimes  she  would  ask,  with  a  momentary  sadness  on  her  earnest 
face,  for  her  father  and  her  grandmother;  but  a  word  pacified  lier, 

and  she  would  scarcely  liave  Known  the  difference,  had  she  been  told 
that    the  one  had  gone  to  bliss  in   heaven,  and  that  the  other  was 

wandering  in  misery  on  the  earth. 

It  is  a  hard  and  painful  thing  to  inhabit  a  house  where  one  has 
1"  en  perfectly  happy,  after  all  that  constituted  that  happiness,  or  on 
which  it  entirely  depended,  is  lor  ever  gone.  And  it  is  worsl  of  all, 
when  the  change  has  been  wrought,  not  by  death,  bul  by  sin.  So 
felt  this  deserted  woman,  when  she  looked  up  to  the  shell,  ring  trees, 
and  across  the  little  gardens  and  glen  of  Braehead  This  had  been 
her  Paradi  e,  when  hither  she  came  after  her  marriage.    Bere  had 
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all  tin1  children  been  born,  and  their  voices  and  their  laughter  had 
filled  all  the  air  around,  each  succeeding  year,  with  more  various 
and  intermingled  sounds.  But  now  the  place  was  stripped  of  all 
thai  made  it  Urachcad,  and  a  new  character  brought  dismally  over  it, 
of  melancholy,  shame,  and  despair.  To  live  there  was  impossible  ;  yet 
the  widow  looked  on  her  orphans,  and  wished  not  for  a  while  to  die. 

She  communicated  to  Margaret  her  intention  of  taking  a  very  low- 
rented  dwelling,  iu  some  one  of  the  obscure  lanes  of  the  town,  where 
i hey  might  be  able,  by  their  united  work,  to  earn  a  subsistence;  and 
perhaps,  by-and-by,  to  open  a  reading  and  sewing  school  for  the 
children  of  their  poor  neighbours.  Margaret  heard  the  proposal  with 
a  cheerful  mind.  She  felt  that  she  had  uo  right  to  remain  at  Brae- 
head  ;  and  therefore  she  crushed  at  once  all  such  wishes  in  her  heart. 
A  new  destiny  awaited  her,  in  which,  as  long  as  her  mother  remained 
tolerably  strong,  and  she  had  her  own  health,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  least  appalling  or  repulsive.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  be  all 
living  together,  unobserved  and  quiet  by  themselves.  "  We  never 
heai,"  she  would  say,  "  my  dear  mother,  of  any  families  really  dying 
of  want,  and  many  support  themselves  without  parents  at  all.  There 
is  no  tear  of  us ;  let  us  have  our  house  in  the  ugliest  darkest  lane,  if 
t  here  it  will  be  cheapest ;  and  we  shall  be  as  happy,  and  happier  too, 
than  many  who  live  in  the  grandest  streets  or  squares." 

Walter  I  jyndsay  had  deserted  his  family  towards  the  end  of  August : 
time  crept  on  over  the  floor  of  the  house  of  affliction,  and  it  was  now 
the  third  week  in  November.  The  house  which  the  widow  was  about 
to  leave  had  been  the  property  of  an  old  man  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, who,  on  hearing  of  their  misfortunes,  had  instantly  agreed 
to  remit  their  half-year's  rent  altogether,  or  to  take  it  when  it  might 
be  convenient  for  them  to  pay  the  sum.  But  he  died — and  his  heir, 
being  a  stranger  and  in  difficulties,  the  rent  of  four  pounds  was  rigor- 
ously demanded.  All  the  furniture,  except  one  bed,  a  table,  and  two 
or  three  chairs,  had  been  already  sold,  week  after  week  ;  and  to  raise 
tin'  sum  of  four  pounds  seemed  to  be  impossible.  But  a  few  days 
before  the  term-day,  a  neighbour  woman,  who  had  been  married 
about  the  same  time  with  Alice,  had  lived  all  along  at  Braehead, 
and  had  been  familiar  in  the  house,  both  in  happiness  and  affliction, 
came  in  and  sat  down,  with  an  air  of  absence  and  of  restraint. — 
"  Hae  you  ony  bad  news  to  tell  me  1 "  said  the  easily  alarmed  widow ; 
"it  sae,  dinna  fear  to  speak.  Whatever  be  the  will  o'  God  that  I 
should  bear,  He  will  give  me  strength  for  the  burden.  Is  my  Walter 
dead  % " — "  No,  no,  Alice— I  ken  naething  about  the  puir  man  sin'  he 
left  Braehead — God  bless  him  ;  but  you  are  the  only  widow  woman, 
as  ane  may  say,  in  the  town  ;  and  we  hae  heard  about  this  sair  dis- 
tress o'  the  rent.     We  hae  a'  subscribed — our  husbands,  oursels,  and 

ae  o'  the  bit  bairns  too ;  and  here  is  four  pound.  May  it  do  nae 
guid  to  him  who  clawtsit  out  o'  the  widow's  house." 

Alice  had  shed  no  tears  for  some  weeks  past — they  had  all  settled 
down  into  her  heart.  But  when  she  looked  at  the  worthy  woman 
who  was  herself  so  poor,  and  saw  the  purse  in  her  lap— a  sense  of 
that  great  kindness  from  those  who  had  so  little  to  spare  smote  her, 
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and  she  wept.  The  sweet  and  benign  spirit  of  humanity  yet  existed 
for  her,  the  deserted  and  widowed  one  ;  and  something  that  she 
thought  had  been  withered  and  dead  for  ever  began  to  stir  within 
her  heart;  something  like  joy  in  life,  and  a  secret  wish  for  its  pro- 
longation. "Yes,  Sarah,  I  will  take  it ; — and  well  thou  knowest, 
and  all  my  other  friends,  that  '  they  who  give  unto  the  poor  lend  unto 
the  Lord!" 

The  twenty-fourth  day  of  ^November  came  at  last — a  dim,  dull, 
dreary,  and  obscure  day,  fit  for  parting  everlastingly  from  a  place 
or  person  tenderly  beloved.  There  was  no  sun  —  no  wind  —  no 
sound  in  the  misty  and  unechoing  air.  A  deadness  lay  over  the 
wet  earth,  and  there  was  no  visible  heaven.  Their  goods  and  chat- 
tels were  few ;  but  many  little  delays  occurred,  some  accidental 
and  more  in  the  unwillingness  of  their  hearts  to  take  a  final  fare- 
well. A  neighbour  bad  lent  his  cart  for  the  flitting,  and  it  was 
now  standing  loaded  at  the  door,  ready  to  move  away.  The  fire, 
which  had  been  kindled  in  the  morning  with  a  few  borrowed  peats, 
was  now  out — the  shutters  closed — the  door  was  locked — and  the 
key  put  into  the  hand  of  the  person  sent  to  receive  it.  And  now 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  or  done,  and  the  impatient  horse 
started  briskly  away  from  Braehead.  The  blind  girl,  and  jioor  Marion, 
were  sitting  in  the  cart— Margaret  ami  her  mother  were  on  foot. 
Esther  had  two  or  three  small  flowerpots  in  her  lap,  for  in  her  blind- 
ness she  loved  the  sweet  fragrance  and  the  felt  forms  and  imagined 
beauty  of  flowers  j  and  the  Innocent  carried  away  her  tame  pigeon 
in  her  bosom.  Just  as  Margaret  lingered  on  the  threshold,  the  R< 
n-dhreast,  that  had  been  their  boarder  fur  several  winters,  hopped 
upon  the  stone  stat  at  the  side  of  the  door,  and  turned  up  its  merry 
to  her  t'a.r.  "  There,"  said  she,  "is  your  last  crumb  from  us, 
sweet  Koby,  but  there  is  a  God  who  takes  care  o'  us  a'."  The  widow 
had  by  this  time  shut  down  the  lid  of  her  memory,  and  left  all  the 
hoard  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  joyful  or  despairing,  buried  in 
darkness.  The  assembled  group  of  neighbours,  mostly  mothers  with 
their  children  in  their  arms,  bad  given  the  "God  bless  you,  Alice! 
<  tod  bless  you,  Mi  .  and  the  lave  !  "  and  began  to  disperse  ;  each 

turning  to  her  own  ind  anxieties,  in  which,  before  night,  the 

Lyndsays  would  either  be  forgotten,  or  thoughl  on  with  that  unpain- 
ful  sympathy  which  is  all  the  poor  can  afford  oi  i  pect,  but  which, 
as  in  this  case,  often  yields  the  fairest  fruits  of  charity  and  love. 

A  cold  sleety  rain  accompanied  the  carl  and  I  he  foot  travellers  all 
the  way  to  the  i  ity.    Shorl  as  the  dii  tance  was,  they  met  with 
ral  other  flitl  tningly  cheerful,  and  from  good  to  better 

—others  with  \.  ing  like  themselves  down  the  path 

■  t  poverty,  or  i  jou]  uey  from  which  thi  y  wi  re  to  n  . ■  i  al  oighl  in  a 
bare  and  hungn  house.    And  now  they  drove  through  the  subi 
and  into  the  city,  passing  unheeded  among  crowds  of  people,  all  on 
their  own  business  of  pleasure  or  profit-    lav  og,  shout 

ir,  and  tumult,  and  tornnt  of  C*  ated  ."War 

•aid  hardly  help  feehng  elated  with  the  glitter  of  all  the  shin- 
windows,  and  the  nuny  rathe  street      "wife  us,  what  a  noisy 
vol.  u.  r 
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town  is  this  Edinburgh  ! "  said  blind  Esther :  "and yet  hear  till  that 
woman  singing  ballads.  Wars  me,  hut  she  has  a  sair  cracked  voice, 
and  rins  out  o'  the  tune  a' thegither."  Marion  sat  silent,  with  her 
pigeon  warm  in  herbreasl  below  her  brown  cloak,  unknowing  she  of 
change  of  time  or  of  place,  and  reconciled  to  sit  patiently  there,  with 
the  Bofl  plumage  touching  her  heart,  if  the  cart  had  gone  on,  through 
the  cold  and  sleet,  to  midnight. 

The  cart  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  lane  too  narrow  to  admit  the 
wheels,  and  also  too  steep  for  a  laden  horse.  Two  or  three  of  their 
new  nciuhliours  persons  in  the  very  humblest  condition,  coarsely 
and  negligently  dressed,  but  seemingly  kind  and  decent  people — came 
out  from  their  houses  at  the  stopping  of  the  cart-wheels,  and  one  of 
them  said,  "  Ay,  ay,  here's  the  flitting,  I'se  warrant,  frae  Braehead. 
Is  that  you,  Mrs  Lyndsay  1  Hech,  sirs,  but  you've  gotten  a  nasty 
cauld  wet  day  for  coining  into  Auld  Reekie,  as  you  kintra  folks  ca' 
Embro  1 1 ae  ye  had  ony  tidings,  say  ye,  o'  your  gudeman  since  he 
gaed  all'  \vi'  that  limmer  1 — dool  be  wi'  her  and  a'  siclike."  Alice 
replied  kindly  to  such  questioning,  for  she  knew  it  was  not  meant 
unkindly.  The  cart  was  soon  unladen,  and  the  furniture  put  into 
the  empty  room.  A  cheerful  fire  was  blazing,  and  the  animated  and 
interested  faces  of  the  honest  folks  who  crowded  into  it,  on  a  slight 
acquaintance,  unceremoniously  and  curiously,  but  without  rudeness, 
gave  a  cheerful  welcome  to  the  new  dwelling.  "  I  thocht  ye  wadna 
be  the  waur  o'  a  bit  fire — so,  though  ye  gied  me  nae  orders,  I  raked 
•ther  a  wheen  shavings,  and  wi' ane  o'  Jock's  spunks  I  soon 
made  a  bleeze.  They're  your  ain  coals,  and  the  lum's  a  grand  drawer 
in  a'  win's. — I  kent  that  in  Mr  Jamieson's  time  ;  for  he  often  used  to 
say  that  he  hadna  a  smoky  house,  although  aiblins  he  might  hae  a 
ling  wife." — "  Haud  your  tongue,  you  tawpie,"  cried  another  of 
the  gossips  ;  "  here's  a  dram  for  the  carter — the  whisky's  unco  gude 
the  noo  at  Tarn  Speirs's.  Take  it  aff,  man,  and  Mrs  Lyndsay  maun 
pree't  hersel'."  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  beds  were  laid  down — 
the  room  decently  arranged— one  and  all  of  the  neighbours  said 
"  Gude-night,"  and  the  door  was  closed  upon  the  Lyndsays  in  their 
new  dwelling. 

They  blessed  and  eat  their  bread  in  peace.  The  Bible  was  then 
opened,  and  Margaret  read  a  chapter.  There  was  frequent  and  loud 
noise  in  the  lane,  of  passing  merriment  or  anger;  but  this  little  con- 
gregation worshipped  God  in  a  hymn,  Esther's  sweet  voice  leading 
the  sacred  melody,  and  they  knelt  together  in  prayer.  It  has  been 
beautifully  said  by  one  whose  works  are  not  unknown  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor, — 

"  Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep  ! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
\\  here  fortune  smiles  ; — the  wretched  he  forsakes  ; 
Swift  on  Ins  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear." 

Not  so  did  Sleep  this  night  forsake  the  wretched.  He  came  like 
moonlight  into  the  house  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and,  under 
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the  shadow  of  his  wings,  their  souls  lay  in  oblivion  of  all  trouble, 
or  perhaps  solaced  even  with  delightful  dreams. 


CHAPTER    X. 

The  weakest  and  most  discontented  minds  are  often  very  suddenly 
and  wonderfully  reconciled  to  an  adverse  change  of  fortune.  Afflic- 
tion seems  to  find  some  ore  in  the  dross  of  the  most  worthless  nature ; 
and  they  who  may  have  felt  poor  in  prosperity,  sometimes  discover 
themselves  in  adversity  to  be  unexpectedly  rich.  There  are  many 
things  to  catch  at  to  break  our  fall  even  from  the  high  places  of  life 
into  its  very  lowest;  and  when  the  sufferers  recover  from  the  blow 
that  at  first  may  have  stunned  them,  they  see  many  small  bounties 
and  blessings  lying  about  within  their  reach,  sufficient  to  sustain 
both  life  and  happiness. 

Margaret  Lyndsay  and  her  mother  brought^  with  them  meek 
virtues,  a  lowly  wisdom,  and  a  deep  spirit  of  faith,  into  this  their 
sorely  altered  condition  of  life;  and  a  few  weeks  had  not  passed 
over  their  heads  till  they  not  only  were  perfectly  reconciled  to  their 
two  rooms  in  this  dark  and  even  noisome  lane,  but  happier  than 
they  had  »vcr  been  at  Braehead  since  their  desertion.  Everything 
about,  around,  and  above  them,  was  indeed  miserably  changed ;  and 
the  pleasant  objects  that  had  formerly  contributed  so  much  to  their 
happiness,  were  not  only  gone  from  before  their  eyes,  but  things 
dreary  or  loathsome  were  in  their  place.  Yet  the  few  flowers  they 
had  brought  with  them,  rooted  in  some  of  the  earth  of  Braehead, 
alt  hough  sickly,  were  still  alive  :  and  high  up  beyond  the  overhang- 

i  thai  darkened  the  lane,  was  sometimes  seen  a  narrow  slip 

of  the  bright  blue  sky.  But  all  within  their  house  and  their  hearts 
was  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  Herein  lie  the  great  and  eternal 
sources  of  joy  and  sorrow,  alike  to  the  lofty  and  to  the  low  ;  and 
when  at  night  the  little  room  was  made  snug,  and  clean,  and  com- 
fortable the  tire  beeted— the  shutters  closed— work  in  hand-  with 
tale  01  song     and  the   rain  driving,  or  the  BnoW falling  without— 

blessed  in  that,  widow's  dwelling  was  the  lot  of  humble  and  unrepin- 

ing  virtue  ;  and  had  some  wandering  sage  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to 

1    oul   Bappiness,  he   might   have  found  her  even  there  silling 

with  In  r Sorrow,  bythe  fireside  in  that  obscurest  tenement. 

The  winter  had  sel  suddenly  in  with  extreme  and  unusual  severity, 

and  deep  long  Kiev v.  blocked  Up  the  lane,  till  it  was  dug  through, 

and  heaped  tinsl  thewalJ  higher  than  the  ground  windows. 

n-  ana  foe)  were  dear:  and  it  was  a  seven-  season  even  for 
tho  e  families  who  were  nol  the  very  poorest,  and  who  had  enough 
to  do  to  procure  the  bare  necei  ariesoflife.  Etwasabad  time  for 
attempting  to  open  the  smallesl  BchooL  even  with  the  very  lowest 

children's  tees  ;    but  the  attempt  had  been  made,  and  about  a  dozen 
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Bcholara  came  to  the  house  with  their  Bibles,  seams,  and  samplers. 
That  number,  if  their  parents  could  pay  the  merest  trilie  a  quarter, 
was  sufficient  to  keep  the  family  of  their  teacher  alive,  along  with 
what  they  could  otherwise  earn.  And  there  is  a  pride  among  the 
\  i TV  poorest  of  the  poor  to  pay  such  debts  ;  for  parents,  who  think 
of  educating  their  children  at  all,  are  not  likely  to  wish  to  do  so  at 
tli qpense  of  their  own  honesty,  and  at  another's  loss. 

Before  Christmas  the  Lyndsays  were  known  and  respected,  not 
only  in  their  own  lane,  but  throughout  several  adjacent  streets.  The 
parents  of  the  children  soon  sawthat  they  learned  there  nothing  but 
what  was  right  and  good.  When  at  school,  they  were  kept  warm  at 
a  fireside,  and  out  of  the  way  of  all  harm ;  and  even  those  parents 
w  bo  were  themselves  too  careless  of  human  duties,  or  of  their  duties 
to  their  Creator,  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see  their  children  more 
quiet  and  decent  in  their  manners,  less  fractious  and  disobedient,  and 
dispose,  I  during  the  long  winter  nights  to  find  amusement  in  what 
was  instruction,  and  pleasure  in  reading  over  their  lessons  in  that 
Catechism  and  that  Bible  which  they  themselves  perhaps  had  too 
much  ie  .    Even  the  idle,  the  base,  and  the  dissolute,  respected 

the  inmates  of  the  floor  of  that  house,  and  gradually  abstained  from 
offering  them  any  of  those  insults  which  thoughtless  and  unfeeling 
brutality  so  often  takes  a  satisfaction  in  heaping  upon  those  whom 
they  suppose  pure  enough  to  feel,  and  too  helpless  to  repel  them. 
Much  meanness,  duplicity,  coarseness,  and  vice,  were  daily  before 
the  eyes,  and  often  carried  into  the  hearts,  of  this  harmless  and  in- 
dustrious family ;  but  the  minds  even  of  the  young,  as  long  as  they 
feel  the  happiness  and  the  sanctity  of  innocence,  remain  pure  amidst 
pollution— to  them  contact  is  not  contagion— much  is  seen  and  heard 
which  they  do  not  understand ;  and  "from  the  sins  that  nature  in 
her  greatest  purity  must  know,  there  is  found  a  preservative  in  the 
simple  joy  of  that  virtue  which  is  strong  in  the  consciousness  of 
being  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

The  very  cares,  and  troubles,  and  anxieties  of  her  little  school, 

w.re  all  of  a  kind  to  lead  away  the  thoughts  of  the  widow  from  her 

own  misfortunes.    The  teasing  ways  of  the  careless  and  obstinate 

imps  forced  her  to  exert  herself,  and  even  called  out  at  times  exer- 

of  patience,  and  occasioned  slight  irritations  of  temper,  that 

made  her  wonder  with  a  sigh  how  she  who  had  suffered  such  great 

ild  be  affected  by  trifles  like  these.     By  degrees  she  felt  an 

a  pride— even  a  selfishness  in  her  humble  and  useful  trade ; 

the  very  airs  of  the  schoolmistress,  so  necessary  to  uphold  her 

authority  among  these  urchins,  fortified  her  heart  against  the  intru- 

of  formidable  recollections.    So  powerful  over  misery  are  the 

ipations  of  utility  or  innocence  !    Margaret,  too,  delighted  in  her 

shool-room.     She  saw,  with  deep  satisfaction,  that  it  was 

her  mother  to  peace  of  mind;  and  as  for  herself,  she  in 

whose  heart  love  did  by  nature  overflow,  soon  bestowed  it  on  one 

i  the  least  winning  of  her  childish  pupils.    Above  all, 

an  hour  in  the  day  was  left  unoccupied  ;  and  thus,  after  a  bust- 
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ling  morning  and  busy  afternoon,  came  on  a  joyful  evening  and  a 
tranquil  night. 

Occupied  as  they  thus  were  almost  continually,  yet  they  had  their 
leisure  for  amusement,  and  for  deeper  happiness.  Occasionally  a 
neighbour  from  Braehead  came  dropping  in,  bringing  with  her  a 
crowd  of  recollections,  which  were  now  not  only  easy  but  delightful 
to  bear.  Braehead  itself  none  of  them  had  yet  ventured  to  revisit. 
Their  town-neighbours,  too,  had  sometimes  their  own  fireside  parties  ; 
for  mirth  is  not  afraid  of  misery,  and  joy  will  laugh  before  the  jaws 
of  poverty  opening  to  devour.  Then  the  Sabbath  came,  and  church- 
bells  were  ringing  all  over  the  wide  city.  Too  much  in  such  cities 
are  the  ordinances  of  religion  apt  to  be  neglected  or  scorned.  But 
multitudes  still  feel  their  power  :  and  if  it  be  true  that  sometimes 
'•  those  who  scoff  remain  to  pray,"  how  much  oftener  must  those  do 
so  likewise  who  have  entered  the  House  of  God  in  mere  carelessness, 
or  with  some  light  purpose  or  design  ?  This  poor  widow,  with  her 
daughter  Margaret,  blind  Esther,  and  also  she  who  being  so  stricken 
could  know  no  sin,  went  regularly  every  Sabbath  to  some  church, 
and  sat  down  wherever  they  could  find  a  seat,  in  passage  or  in  pew, 
or  in  window-seat ;  or  they  stood  humbly  at  the  door,  and  received 
into  their  hearts  the  weekly  restoration  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  no 
one  looked  at  them,  nor  knew  who  they  were ;  or  haply  Margaret's 
meek  beauty,  so  poorly  arrayed,  touched  some  stranger  with  pleasure 
during  the  time  of  prayer  or  psalm,  or  Esther's  sweetest  voice  made 
some  to  look  towards  the  dim  and  retired  place  from  which  that 
blind  musician  was  pouring  forth  the  rich  song  of  praise. 

.Margaret  Lyndsay,  ton,  had  some  companions  about  her  own  age. 
Her  young  hear!  yearned  towards  happy  creatures  like  herself ;  and 
what  better  was  she  than  those  around  her,  that  they  might  not 
claim  her  friendship?  Her  mother  trusted  to  her  own  nature  to 
form  intimacies,  ana  as  yet  saw  nothing  to  cause  anxiety.  Pretty 
-Mary  Mitchell  was  her  dearest  friend,  of  respectable  parents,  and 
living  beneath  their  own  roof;  and  although  she  was  gay  and 
thoughtless,  these  sunlv  were  no  sins  in  one  not  seventeen  years 
old;  and  she  could  not  be  gayer  than  her  own  Margaret  once  was, 
before  care  and  an  awful  sense  of  duty  saddened  her,  and  slack  ned 

quickness  of  her  li  ats< footsteps.    Therefore,  on  a  Sato 

night,  Mary  was  always  a  welcome  visitor  at  their  fireside. 

While  the  winter  v  irng  away,  with  its  long  nights,  and 

oncilemenl  had  grown  in  the  minds  of  bhem  all  to  th<  ir 
new  life,  ime  to  her  mother  and  sister  an  object  of  solemn 

ad  commiseration.  She  had  received  from  Nature  a 
thoughtful  mind  and  deep  feelings  ;  and  left  so  much  alone  to  berown 
meditations  as  »he  necessarily  was,  her  bou]  disturbed  itself,  in  the 
absence  of  all  outward  objeel  \,  with  its  own  workin  ja    She  became 

sail  aid    -adder  every  day,  a  lid    at   last    appeared    plunged    ilia    deep 

and  dark  melancholy.    The  tears  were  often  seen  pouring  from  her 
whiti  eyes  j  and  she  frequently  moaned,  and  even  gol  up 

i  id  walk'  d  in  her  sleep.    Sh  ■  was  overheard  praying  <  lod  to  forgive 
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her  sins— and  hoping,  iu  uttermost  agony,  that  she  was  not  too 
wicked  to  be  saved. 

Hi  it  mother  and  Margaret  knew  that  she  had  been  with  them  at 
church  several  times,  when  a  severe  and  gloomy  preacher  had  dwelt 
on  Borne  of  the  most  awful  mysteries  of  Christianity  ;  and  his  denun- 
ciations of  Divine  vengeance  on  unrepentant  sinners,  and  all  who 
knew  not  the  utter  \i  ickedness  of  their  fallen  nature,  had  gone  far 
down  into  the  silence  of  the  blind  creature's  soul.  What  could  they 
do  to  comfort  her  1  In  their  simplicity  they  knew  not  how  to  deny 
that  the  words  of  that  dreadful  preacher  were  true ;  yet  they  could 
not  endure  to  witness  the  fear  of  the  innocent  Esther,  who,  partaking 
as  she  did  of  human  corruption,  had  yet  never  injured  one  of  God's 
creatures,  and  could  not,  as  they  hoped  and  believed,  have  done  or 
thought  anything  to  deserve  His  wrath.  They  now  never  suffered 
her  to  be  alone,  and  tried  to  occupy  her  tender  heart  with  former 
remembrances  of  Brachead,  or  with  thoughts  of  others'  happiness  or 
misery.  But  her  soul  turned  away  from  all  such  tilings — and,  brood- 
ing over  itself,  bewailed  its  own  sinfulness,  and  trembled  at  the  wrath 
to  come.  This  was  a  new  and  a  strange  affliction,  and  one  which 
they  knew  not  how  religiously  to  overcome. 

It  happened,  too,  that  there  came  into  this  lane — the  abode  of  so 
much  poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  and  vice — a  young  and  amiable 
lady,  of  an  opulent  and  respectable  family,  who  took  an  interest  both 
in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  poor.  She  visited  the 
Lyndsays,  and  inquired  into  the  state  of  their  souls.  She  was  a 
disciple  of  that  powerful  preacher,  but  one  with  little  knowledge  on 
subjects  which  it  is  hard  for  the  wisest  to  understand.  Her  attention 
was  naturally  directed  to  the  blind  girl — an  object  interesting  to  a 
mind  in  search  of  wonders  or  novelties  in  lowly  life  :  and  Miss 
Ramsay,  from  a  few  dark  expressions  of  poor  Esther,  immediately 
declared  that  the  child  was  awaked  to  the  truth.  She  fed  her  disease 
with  ill  applied  and  worse  understood  passages  from  Scripture,  and 
darkened  the  terrors  that  had  been  long  gathering  in  her  soul.  The 
Bible  now  was  a  book  of  fear,  or  of  love  in  the  shadow  of  fear— and 
the  child  looked  at  last  as  if  she  felt  a  smile  to  be  a  sin.  The  lady 
told  her  never  again  to  sing  any  of  her  idle  and  wicked  songs;  and 
Esther  repented  with  Litter  tears,  through  many  sleepless  or  haunted 
nights,  that  she  had  sung  airs  displeasing  to  a  jealous  and  dreadful 
God. 

Margaret  Lyndsay  thought  it  hard  to  charge  her  little  blind  sister 
with  such  sins  as  these  ;  and  could  not  help  wondering  that  a  lady, 
who  could  take  the  trouble  of  coming  from  a  fine  house  into  such  a 
poor  room  in  a  dirty  lane,  with  such  beautiful  and  expensive  clothes, 
ild  teach  such  very  cruel  Christianity.  "You  do  not  know, 
ma'am,  our  history,  or  you  would  not  call  Esther  a  sinner.  The  old 
clergyman  of  this  parish— we  are  in  Greyfriars— did  not  think  her 
so  when  he  visited  us.  He  told  my  mother,  that,  when  he  looked 
on  her  face,  he  could  not  help  thinking  on  our  Saviour's  words  about 
ne  little  children—'  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'"—"  We 
have  suffered  much  sorrow  and  some  hardships,"  said  the  mother, 
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"  and  Esther  there,  I  do  not  fear  to  say  it  before  her,  helped  to  sup- 
port the  family  with  bread  by  her  industry,  and  with  spiritual  com- 
fort by  her  holy  resignation  to  all  Heaven's  decrees.  Remember, 
madam,  that  the  child  is  blind,  and  He  who  made  her  so  will  not 
refuse  the  sacrifice  of  a  lowly  and  contrite  heart  like  Esther's.  She 
has  her  faults,  perhaps,  poor  tiling— though  I  know  of  none  ;  for  we 
are  a'  sinful,  that  is  true.  But  saw  ye,  ma'am,  ever  ane  in  a'  your 
life  mair  innocent  than  this  blind  lassie?" — Miss  Ramsay  made  no 
reply — but  shook  her  head,  that  rustled  and  glittered  with  a  proud 
show  of  ribbons— put  some  tracts  into  the  mother's  hand,  and  went 
away. 

Knowing  her  own  ignorance,  and  fearful  to  be  less  alive  to  the 
holiness  of  God  than  her  blind  sister,  Margaret  ventured  to  knock 
one  evening  at  the  door  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish — and  found 
herself,  with  a  beating  heart,  in  the  presence  of  the  reverend  old 
man.  She  told  her  tale  in  meekness  and  simplicity — and,  with  a 
gentle  smile,  he  bid  her  go  her  ways.  He  came  soon  after  to  the 
little  school  in  the  lane,  and  spoke  pleasantly  and  graciously,  like  a 
father,  to  them  all.  Esther  felt  the  peaceful  power  of  his  extreme 
old  age  quieting  the  terrors  of  her  quaking  heart.  He  spoke  to  her, 
not  as  a  child  of  sin,  but  of  faith— encouraged  her  to  believe  that  God 
was  well  pleased  with  all  His  children  who  strove  to  be  dutiful— and 
reminded  them  that  all  Christ's  miracles  were  of  mercy  and  exceed- 
ing great  love.  "  Did  He  not  make  clay  and  put  it  to  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  man,  Esth  r.  till  they  saw  the  light  ? — and  did  He  not  rebuke 
those  who  asked  if  it  were  because  of  his  own  sin,  or  that  of  his 
parents,  that  he  had  been  born  Wind  \  Fear  not,  my  dear  child;  it  is 
not  on  such  as  thou  that  the  wrath  of  God  will  descend,  i,  an  old 
man  of  fourscore,  have  more  reason  to  fear  God  than  thou.  Continue 
to  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  on 
the  earth  that  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee.  Forget  not  your 
prayers  lie  glad  m  the  Lord — and  sleep,  my  child,  on  thy  bed  in 
peace  I" — Esther's  soul  was  quieted.  She  returned  by  degrees  to  her 
Former  serenity :  and  although  she  was  not  quite  so  gay  as  before, 
there  Beemed  to  be  complete  composure  of  heart.  Neither  her  mother 
nor  .Mai  lowed   her  now  to  sit  long  by  herself:  for  none  can 

tell  the  power  of  silence  and  solitude  over  the  blind.    Margaret  espe 
eially  kept  her  sweel  voice  constantly  in  hearing  of  the  child,  whom 

now  they  loved  with  a  deeper  compassion  of  love  ;  ami  Esther,  who 

marked  in  I  ness  the  motives  of  her  sister,  had  a  pleasure  in 

her  by  her  smil'-s  that  they  were  understood,  and  that  her 
kind  i  d  bol  h  gratitude  and  tranquillii 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  spring  had  now  begun  to  show  itself  all  roundabout  the  city, 
in  the    pleasant    suburbs,  the  green  squares,  and  the  old  courts 
adorned  with  their  solitary  elm-tree,  or  a  few  flowery  shrubs— for  it 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  variable  but  pleasant  month  of  April. 
Little  wooden  boxes,  with  their  sprouting  mignonette,  were  to  be 
i    at  windows  which  the  vernal  airs  and  sunshine  frequently 
visited  through  thesmoke  ;  and  the  old  piles  of  building  looked  more 
srfuUy  beneath  the  brightening  azure  of  the  sky.     Birds  were 
chirping  in  the  more  lonesome  places  among  the  congregated  dwell- 
of  men  ;  and  here  and  there  a  few  yards  of  hawthorn  hedge, 
preserved  by  accident  or  e;t  price  even  along  the  streets,  gave  notice  to 
townsfolk  of  the  beautiful  spirit  now  bursting  into  life  over  the 
luntry. 
The  influence  of  the  sweet  season  was  not  wholly  lost  on  the  widow 
and  her  family  pent  up  in  that  darksome  lane.     The  anemones 
and  ranunculuses  that  they  had  brought  from  Braehead,  had  put 
forth  a  few  dim  blossoms  ;  and  Esther,  who  often  enjoyed  the  faint 
perfume,  asked  Margaret  if  they  were  not  almost  as  beautiful  there 
as  they  had  been  in  their  own  garden.    The  widow's  heart,  too, 
seemed  to  revive — her  health  was  better— and  there  was  a  stronger, 
steadier  tone  in  her  speech.    Their  scholars  had  rather  increased  in 
number — they  had  almost  all  behaved  well — and  the  faithful  dis- 
rge  of  duty  had  given  a  satisfaction  to  her  heart,  that  enabled  her 
to  think  with  less  trouble  on  its  own  hidden  and  peculiar  afflictions. 
Her  great  anxiety  now  was  about  her  sweet  Margaret.     She  was 
now  in  the  full  beauty  of  her  girlhood — and,  retired  as  her  indus- 
trious life  wa !,  many  eyes  must  have  seen  and  admired  her.     No 
doubts  had  her  mother  of  her  purity  and  innocence  ;  but  dark  fears 
ng,  no  one  knows  wnence,  will  for  ever  find  their  way  into 
a  maternal  heart,  as  long  as  there  is  wickedness  upon  the  earth.  She 
sometimes,  in  their  most  solemn  hours,  warned  Margaret  of  gudt 
'  might  lie  in  wait  for  her  even  in  holy  places;  and  at  such  times 
the  i  of  her  own  husband  would  chill  her  very  heart-blood. 

Margaret  listened  with  confidence  in  herself,  but  replied  without  pre- 
sumption  ;  and  then  indeed  her  mother  saw  that  her  daughter's  soul 
too  much  filled  with  filial  piety,  to  admit  even  any  strong  inno- 
cent affection  for  any  human  being  out  oftheir  own  family.  Shesaw 
this,  and  was  satisfied— although  often  and  often  the  vague  appre- 
hension would,  in  spite  of  herself,  return. 

lui-  you,  Esl  her,  if  both  I  and  Margaret  were  dead,  you  might 
get  into  the  Orphan  Hospital— and,  as  none  on  earth  would  ever 
to  hurt  you,  you  would  be  taken  care  of  by  one  after  another 
il1'  3  ■  8."     lL  Blind  lasses,  mother,  seldom  live  long,  they  say  ; 

I  will  add  one  to  the  number  of  them  that  die  young.  But  I 
!  m  not  afraid  now  of  the  next  life— at  least  not  as  I  used  to  be— 
although  it  is  an  awful  thought.  If  it  hadna  been  for  that  kind 
old  man,  I  should  hae  died  distracted  with  fear  of  that  dreadful 
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world.  But  what  makes  you  speak  o'  au  Orphan  Hospital,  mother  1 
No  doubt  they  are  blessed  places  for  niony  a  ane — but  I  couldna 
leeve  a  haill  day  awa'  frae  you  and  Margaret.  Neither  o'  you,  wi' 
a'  your  kindness,  can  ken  the  heart  o'  the  blind." 

"  Do  you  know,  mother,"  said  Margaret,  "  what  is  become  of  that 
Miss  Ramsay  that  used  sometimes  to  call  on  us,  and  who  was  forgetful 
enough  to  call  our  good  Esther  a  sinner  ?"• — "  No,  Margaret ;  I  hope 
no  evil."—"  She  has  given  her  father — I  was  told  yesterday  by  Mary 
Mitchell — a  sore  heart.  She  has  married  a  wild  young  man  in  the 
army,  and  gone  away  to  the  Indies." — "  I  hope  he  will  be  good  to 
her,"'  said  Esther,  "  fbr  she  was  a  kind  lady,  or  she  would  never  have 
thought  of  visiting  the  poor.  But  it  is  nine  o'clock,  and  I  maun  awa' 
to  my  bed,  for  I  was  obliged  to  finish  my  mat,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
keep  up  my  eyelids." 

"  I  sometimes  wonder  within  myself,"  said  the  widow,  "  that  I 
have  brought  my  mind  to  such  forgetfulness  of  my  Laurence.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  I  had  not  a  mother's  heart  towards  him  ; 
but  I  can  think  of  nae  living  creature  but  his  father.  I  daresay  my 
callant  is  dead.  The  yellow  fever,  they  say,  aye  kills  the  bonny 
fair-haired  laddies,  and  my  Laurence  was  ane.  He  maun  be  dead, 
Margaret,  or  he  would  never  hae  been  months  and  months  without 
writing  name." — "  Don't  be  unhappy,  mother — sailors'  letters  often 
any.  Ye  know  Laurence  has  frequently  warned  us  o'  that,  and 
told  us  not  to  be  afraid  when  we  happened  not  to  hear  frae  him. 
When  I  pray  for  my  brither,  I  always  have  an  assurance  that  God 
is  guarding  him  on  the  wide  sea.  What-for  are  you  greeting, 
■ml  Margaret,  unable  to  prevent  her  own  tears,  stirred 
up  their  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  said,  "  Let  us  hope  the  best — I 
would  aye  hope  the  best  if  I  saw  you  mair  cheerful."  Her  mother 
soon  recovered  her  composure,  and  they  continued  to  sit  up  a  little 
Longer,  talking  of  ordinary  things— when  a  quick  loud  knock,  as  of 
rung  hand,  struck  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  it  flew  open. 

Then:  hi-  sf  noil  in  his  blue  sailor's  dress,  and  his  face  beaming  with 
joy  their  own  Laurence.  His  mother  saw  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  darkness  shut  up  her  eyes  and  her  soul.  Margaret,  who  never 
had  feared  but  that  he  would  return,  rose  strongly  from  her  chair, 
but  her  knees  trembled  before  she  reached  his  eager  arms. 

ir  then  went  tenderly  up  to  his  mother,  and  kissed  her  cheek. 
AImt  a  little  while,  her  eyes  again  opened  on  her  boy.    "  i  believi  '1 

you  dead  of  the  yellow  fever,  or  drowned  in  s e  wild  adventure. 

-I  had  uo  trusl  in  God;  but  thou  art  alive,  Laurence,  and  now, 
a  thy  face,  could  I  lie  down  and  die  in  peace.  For 
thou,  Laurence,  w  ill  yet  be  a  father  to  them  all,  and  sorely  may  they 
yet  want  a  father's  care."  "I  hae  been  at  Braehead,  mother,  and 
may  God  bless  my  father  wherever  he  may  be,  ami  whatever  may 
be  his  Life."  "Ay.  Laurence,  that  is  my  prayer  by  day  and  by  night. 
Whatever  else  otnei  aboul  him.  we  will  all  continue  to 

him    pool  in. hi."    Laurence  wept  like  a  verj  child  j  and    or 
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a  little  while,  it  seemed  as  if  this  meeting  had  been  one  of  grief. 
Bui  it  was  human  nature,  in  Ltsstrongesl  atl'cctions,  carrying  liumau 
happiness  on  to  the  very  brink  of  suffering. 

Peace  was  at  length  restored,  and  time  allowed  for  question  and 
reply.  For  a  momenl  there  was  silence,  and  a  soft  footstep  was 
heard  coming  down  the  stair.  The  blind  girl  had  heard  her 
ther'8  voiee  in  her  unsound  sleep  ;  and,  slipping  on  her  gown, 
came  with  her  arms  wide  open  towards  the  fire.  "  I  thought  at  first 
it  was  but  a  dream  but  here  thou  art,  Laurence.— Oh !  brother, 
brother,  but  this  is  sweet !" 

It  was  yet  not  late  in  the  night,  ami  the  fire  was  renewed.  Esther 
ran  t'i  her  bed,  ami  put  mi  all  her  clothes.  The  little  table  was  set 
out,  with  cheerful  voices  and  laughter,  and  covered  with  a  napkin  ; 
and  the  mother  said,  with  a  face  that  could  now  smile  from  the  heart, 
-  My  sailor  must  have  his  supper  ; — never,  never  did  I  hope  to  see 
thee  break  bnad  again  !"  Margaret  soon  put  things  into  order;  and 
saving,  laughingly,  "  I  must  away  for  eggs  and  butter,  and  be  back 
in  a  twinkling,"'  she  lifted  up  a  little  basket,  and  went  out,  casting  a 
gleam  of  bliss  upon  the  brave  boy,  sitting  with  one  of  his  hands  on 
his  mother's  lap  held  last  between  both  of  hers,  and  the  other  laid 
gently  on  the  head  of  his  blind  sister,  now  as  happy  as  any  being  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 


CHAPTER   XIJ. 

A  -  Margaret  was  closing  the  door  behind  her  with  a  light  heart, 
she  observed  the  dark  figure  of  a  man  standiug  under  the  shadow  of 
an  old  staircase,  just  opposite  their  room  window,  the  shutters  of 
which  she  had  that  evening  forgotten  to  shut.  But  thinking  him 
merely  some  idle  ami  curious  person,  she  tripped  awTay  down  the 
lane,  Baying  inwardly,  "  Well,  he  saw  a  happy  fireside."  In  a  little, 
however,  she  heard  quick  footsteps  following  her;  and  as  she  was 
sing,  somewhat  alarmed,  through  a  solitary  court  of  houses  almost 
all  uninhabited,  a  man's  heavy  hand  -rasped  her  arm,  and  she  stopped, 
with  a  short  cry  of  fear.  The  person  beside  her  seemed  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  a  great-coat,  and  a  black  handkerchief  half  concealed  his  face. 
Her  first  thought  was  of  Edwards — the  height  of  the  figure  seemed 
the  same — and  the  same  that  unforgotten  grasp  that  clutched  her  in 
the  wood.  But  Edwards  had  been  sent  across  seas  for  his  crimes — 
and  this  could  not  be  that  ruffian.  The  hand  on  her  arm  relaxed  its 
hold,  and  now  touched  her  with  gentleness,  while  a  low  broken 
voice  said,  with  a  groan,  "  Fear  not,  Margaret,  I  will  not  hurt  you. 
Sunly  you  fear  not  me  I"  That  voice  made  her  heart  leap  up  and 
then  die  within  her;  for,  sorely  changed  as  it  was,  she  could  not 
mistake  the  sound  which  had  given  pure  and  deep  joy  to  her  heart 
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for  so  many  years.  It  was  indeed  her  father  who  spoke— and  these 
few  words  were  all  that  could  yet  be  uttered  by  the  miserable 
man. 

Neither  for  a  while  could  Margaret  speak — she  sobbed  upon  his 
1  avast,  and  kissed  his  hands,  that  were  intensely  cold.  "  Oh !  blessed 
night,"  she  at  length  exclaimed,  "beyond  all  blessedness— God  has 
indeed  heard  and  granted  all  our  prayers.  0  father  !  all  has  long 
been  forgiven,  and  my  mother  will  this  night  kneel  beside  her 
husband  in  prayer.  And  think — oh  think— this  very  night,  too,  has 
Laurence  come  home  !"  "Walter  Lyndsay  stood  fixed  to  the  spot, 
and  his  frame  shook  as  with  an  ague.  By  the  dim  glimmer  of  one 
solitary  lamp  in  the  court,  and  the  light  of  the  only  window  that 
had  a  candle  burning  within,  Margaret  indistinctly  saw  her  father's 
face.  Hollow  and  bony  it  now  was,  and  worn  away  by  uttermost 
misery.      No  traces  were  now  to  be  seen  of  that  fierce  anger  that 

flared  upon  her  in  the  little  glen  on  the  night  he  left  his  home, 
'ixed  despair  only  was  now  there ;  and  as  she  kissed  his  lean  cheek 
she  thought  in  agony,  "  My  father  is  an  hungered  ! " 

"  Margaret,  this  is  a  thoroughfare,  and  people  will  be  passing — 
come  with  your  father,  for  I  see  thou  lovest  him  still— come  with 
me,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  some  more  lonely  place,  for  I  must  speak 
with  thee,  the  best  child  that  ever  man  had,  shamefully  and  most 
wickedly  left  an  orphan  !"  Margaret  could  hardly  find  breath  to 
say,  that  whatever  shame  or  wickedness  there  had  been,  it  was  all 
over  now,  and  buried  like  a  stone  in  the  deep  sea.  She  had  put  her 
soft  arm  within  that  of  her  father  ;  he  led  her  almost  in  silence  out 
of  the  streets  •  and  then  ascending  a  few  steps  up  the  bank  below 
the  Castle  rock,  where  nothing  could  interrupt  them,  they  sat  down 
ther  in  the  darkness.  It  grew  somewhat  less  black  before  a 
word  was  said,  for  many  hundred  lights  were  burning  high  above 
them  in  tie'  garrison, the  city  gleamed  through  the  thick  night- 
smoke,  and  something  like  moonshine  struggled  through  the  huge. 
clouds  that  lay  den8(   over  the  sky. 

Her  father  put  his  arm  round  Margaret,  and  made  her  lean  her 
head  on  his  breast.  It  was  long  since  one,  pure  untroubled  joy  had 
been  his  :  and  as  the  Boft-breatning  bosom  of  his  innocent  child  was 

felt    regularly  meeting   tin'   hurried    heatings  of  his  own   distracted 
i,  lie  knew  that  in  losing  her  he  hail   lost   an  enjoyment    which 

c  ma. it  be  i  Eceeded  ever  \>  ithin  the  gates  of  heaven. 

;' I  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  Margaret,  al  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
ami  I  came  jui  I  to  lool  .  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  the  house  in  which 

you  all  live.      Providenl  ially  the  shutters  were  not  closed,  and  I  saw 

through  the  clear  room  into  the  fireside.    You  are  all  quite  happy — 

your  mother  looked  as  if  she  had  forgiven  me;  and  I  knelt  down 
on  tie'    ton'     in, ii  th''  window,  when  no  one  was  in  the  lane,  and 

asked  Cod  if   lb'  would  hear  the   thanks  of  a  sinful  wretch  like  ine. 

I  started  up  when  a  sailor  boy    yes,  my  own  Laurence    came,  and 

Went   ill  at   that  door  whii'li   I   may  never  enter.       I   beheld  that   licet 

ing    and  thm  I  knew  that  my  son  had  even  then  returned  from  sea. 
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God  is  indeed  kind  to  me  a  sinner;  for  my  guilt,  my  crimes,  have 
fallen  heavy  on  no  head  but  my  own,  and  that  of  the  poor  partner 
of  my  Bin— the  good,  I  see,  are  still  liappy." 

Margaret  Listened  to  the  sorrowful  words  and  the  sorrowful  voice, 
!  her  heart  was  incited  into  a  profound  happiness  ;  for  she  knew 
ii"!  the  meaning  of  what  her  lather  uttered,  when  fie  said  that  he 
must  never  enter  into  her  mother's  house.  Reconciliation — forgive- 
ness clasping  embraces— silent  prayers— and  a  blessed  burden  of 
el  dreaming  sleep— these  were  the  thoughts  that  now  filled  all 
her  soul  ;  and  she  half  wondered  why  her  father  held  her  on  his 
bosom  here  in  the  darkness,  and  on  the  cold  hill-side,  when  a  house 
full  <>f  happiness  was  at  hand— all  that  this  life  contained  of  joy 
gathered  together  into  one  small  room. 

"  I  had  resolved  to  stand  there  all  the  night,  Margaret,  when  you 
came  suddenly  out,  and  then  I  took  courage  to  go  and  reveal  myself 
unto  you,  penitent,  or  at  least  remorseful,  for  all  my  sins.  But. 
Man  .  into  that  house  I  may  not— must  not  go.  The  time  is 
]1°t  ae— and  it  never  may — when  I  can  dare  to  meet  your 

mother  face  to  face.    Think  not,  Margaret,  to  say  it  shall  now  be 
srwise  ;  in  a  few  months,  if  alive,  I  will  come  again,  and  it  is 
possible  that  then  I  may  show  myself  to  my  wife  upon  my  knees." 
.Margaret  was  lost  in  grief  and  wonder,  and  knew  not  how  to  speak 
to  her  father,  who  continued— "  You  know  my  sin,  Margaret— you 
saw  her  with  me.     Poor  woman,  she  has  not  many  weeks  to  live  ; 
bul  ought  I  to  desert  her  too,  and  on  her  deathbed  ?"—"  No— no- 
father— the  dying  must  not  be  deserted  ;  but  come  home— come 
e:— and  my  mother  and  I  will  both  accompany  you  to  the  place 
re  she  is  dying,  wherever  it  may  be  :  and  we  will  forgive  and 
comfort  her,  and  say  our  prayers  for  her  by  her  bedside." 

Oh  !  is  there  indeed  in  Nature  such  pure  goodness  as  this?  Am 
J,  with  all  my  cruel  guilt,  yet  remembered  and  beloved  by  you  both  ? 
—Take  to  your  mother,  Margaret,  the  blessings  of  a  woeful,  heart- 
broken, perhaps  dying  man— for  thyself,  who  treatest  me  so  tenderly, 
1  know  not  what  to  pray.     Will  you  not  loathe  me,  when  we  part, 
something  odious  and  polluted,  and  wish  that  you  had  had  a  dif- 
ferent kind  ..1  lather?"— "I  love  you  better  than  all  this  earth— 
t  than  it  you  had  never  left  us.    If  you  were  well,  and  living  at 
we  should  all  be  the  happiest  family  living.     0  father, 
tatner!  come  home,  or  let  me  first  run  and  tell  my  mother  what 
I  a  her,  and  then  come  you  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  door."    He 
'    no  answer,  and  then  said— "I  left  the  dying  woman  in  care  of 
iven  poorer  than  ourselves,  and  said  to  her  that  I  would  return 
d  night.     I  have  seen  my  wife,  and  you  all :  and  now 
iur  ways.     As  soon  as  I  have  buried  her  whom  I  led 
I  will  see  you  again,  and  then  do  whatever  Alice  and  you 
wish  me  to  do  tor  the  few  months  I  may  have  to  live."   His  daughter 
well  knew  from  his  hollow  voice,  that  sounded  more  hollow  in  that 
place,  that  her  father  would  give  her  a  parting  kiss  in 
-,  and  she  tried  not  to  gainsay  his  resolution.    "  But,  0 
atner!  you  are  white,  and  thin,  and  icy  cold— have  you  eat  any- 
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thing  to-day  ?  and  where,  where  will  you  sleep  V  "I  will  sleep 
nowhere,  Margaret ;  but  the  night  will  have  an  end,  and  before  the 
morning  breaks,  I  must  return  whence  I  came,  to  the  dwelling  of 
sin,  shame,  despair,  and  death." 

Margaret  was  seized  with  terror,  that  her  father  would  sit  there 
all  the  night.  There  was  frost  in  the  air,  and  the  stones  around 
them  were  intensely  cold.  She  implored  him  to  suffer  her  to  let 
him  into  the  house,  when  all  had  gone  to  bed,  and  he  could  come 
up  to  the  room  where  she  and  Esther  slept.  Nobody  would  see 
him,  and  she  would  give  him  food,  and  sit  beside  him  as  he  lay 
down,  and  send  him  away,  since  it  must  be  so,  before  it  was  light. 
■The  miserable  man  rose  up,  and  held  her  for  a  long  long  time  to 
his  heart,  and  then  said,  "  Dutiful  hast  thou  ever  been,  and  ever  wilt 
be  :  obey  thou  thy  father  in  this  thing — return  to  your  mother  and 
your  brother.  Disturb  not  their  happiness  this  night  by  my  name  ; 
but  when  you  think  fit,  tell  your  mother  that  you  saw  me  alive,  and 
that  I  am  not  more  miserable  than  all  must  be  who  forsake  God, 
and  forget  the  nature  of  their  own  immortal  souls."  Margaret, 
stunned  and  awed  by  the  solemnity  of  his  voice,  did  not  even  kiss 
her  father  again,  but  did  as  he  bade  her,  in  obedience  to  a  power 
that  overruled  her  will,  and  left  him  sitting  by  himself  in  that  soli- 
tary place. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  her  return,  Margaret  found  them  all  greatly  alarmed  by  her 
unaccountable  absence ;  and  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  conceal 
the  secret  within  her  own  heart  for  a  single  night.  Indeed,  her 
■ted  manner  showed  that  something  unusual  had  happened  to 
.ind  therefore, after  a  few  minutes'  ineffectual  efforts  to  recover 
herself,  she  ijummoni  d  up  courage  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  The  joy 
thai  had  been  so  loud  by  that  little  cheerful  fireside  was  suddenly 
hushed  down  into  deep  and  solemn  thought  — the  young  sailor's  laugh 

was  silenl  in  a  moment,  and  his  arm  tenderly  supported  his  mother, 
a  deep  sigh,  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  bosom.  It  was;, 
wild  strange  thing  to  know  that  her  husband  was  then,  perhaps, 
within  a  tew  hundred  yards  of  them  all,  yet  hidden  from  them,  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  in  Borne  obscure  and  unsearchable  place  per- 
haps eold,  hungry,  and  sleepless,  and  without  shelter.  Here1 
had  a  warm  fire,  a  frugal  meal,  and  comfortable  beds  while  he 
lying,  p  a  his  penitence,  upon  the  cold  ground,  in  self-inflicted 

punishment  and  debasement.  l'Oh  1" thought  Alice,  "if  his  soul 
would  but  tell  him  to  come  to  me  this  oight,  he  would  know  ho\i 
perfect  can  be  a  wife's  forgiveness  how  heavenly  to  her  own  soul 
a  vnfe'a  love  I '  But  the  night  passed  on,  and  her  husband  came  not 
to  her  -although,  no  doubt,  the  unfortunate  man  was  not  far  off  in 
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his  penance  :  and  perhaps,  at  the  dead  of  midnight,  ventured  up  the 
lane,  when  all  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  and  looked  upon  the  little 
tenement  that  contained  a  treasure  he  had  fiungaway,  and  which  he 
could  only  hope  to  have  restored  to  him  in  heaven. 

After  a  few  days  passed  in  constant  consideration  on  her  husband's 
affecting  behaviour,  Alice  began  to  take  comfort,  and  to  allow  her- 
selfto  be  persuaded  that  she  ought  now  to  be  much  more  happy. 
That  Walter  had  come  along  journey  from  some  unknown  place,  just 
to  be  assured  that  she  and  his  children  were  well,  and  to  see  them 
with  his  own  eyes,  was  a  thought  that  sank  with  deep  joy  into  the 
dejected  heart  of  one  who  had  been  so  cruelly  forsaken.  Notaword, 
eveE  of  rumour,  had  she  heard  about  him  for  many  many  months, 
and  she  had  believed  that  she  was  utterly  forgotten  by  him,  or  an 
objeel  of  dislike  and  aversion.  But  now  she  knew  that  she  and  her 
children  were  still  dearer  to  him  than  anything  else  in  this  world; 
and  although,  in  her  humble  and  humbled  heart,  she  attributed  his 
visit  more  to  his  love  for  them  than  for  herself,  yet  she  did  not  such 
injustice  either  to  her  own  nature  or  to  his,  as  to  think  that  she  had 
no  share  in  his  disturbed  affection.  Something  pure  and  unselfish, 
yet  not  unallied  to  pride,  touched  her  heart  as  she  felt  herself  re- 
stored, in  thought,  to  her  husband's  bosom.  Her  own  had  ever  been 
warm  and  faithful ;  and  there  had  been  a  time  when  it  sufficed  to 
bless  Walter  Lyndsay  as  he  laid  down  his  head  upon  its  innocent 
beauty  Time  and  sorrow  had  changed  both  her  heart,  and  the  bosom 
where  it  beat ;  but  wasted  as  her  frame  now  was,  and  seeming  to 
bear  the  burthen  of  more  years  than  had  yet  been  hers,  she  felt  that 
were  God  to  send  back  her  husband,  she  would  meet  him  in  all  the 
love  of  their  younger  and  brighter  days,  and  that  her  lips  would 
kiss  away  for  ever,  and  without  reproach,  the  stains  that  an  erring 
life  had  left  on  that  manly  breast.  There  were  now  times  in  which 
she  almost  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  no  longer  a  widow. 

Everything  that  Margaret  told  her  of  that  interview,  seemed  to 
prove  a  fixed  determination  in  her  husband's  mind  to  return  to  his 
family,  on  the  death  of  her  for  whose  sake  he  had  forsaken  it ;  and 
when  Alice  tried  to  imagine  all  the  miseries  he  must  have  gone 
through- all  the  remorse— and  then  his  affection  for  herself  and 
children  that  had  survived  them  all,  she  not  only  forgave  him  his 
but  wept  for  him  tears  of  an  unmingled  tenderness  and  jjity, 
the  same  as  if  he  had  sustained  some  great  misfortune  in  his  own 
bouse,  and  had  never  deserted  her  bed.  She  even  tried  to  frame 
for  him,  in  his  own  imprudence,  in  the  ruinous  conversation 
of  unprincipled  men,  and  in  other  artifices  to  her  unknown,  but  that 
might  have  assailed  him  by  degrees,  till  at  last  he  was  entangled  in 
a  net  from  winch  he  could  not  break.  Even  her  own  deficiencies 
and  defects  were  brought  meekly  up  by  this  Christian  to  soften  her 
husband's  sin  ;  and  she  tried  to  believe  that  if  she  had  been  more 
cheerful,  more  lively,  more  inclined  to  propose  occasional  relaxation 
and  indulgence  in  innocent  pleasures  and  recreations  to  her  hus- 
1  and,  that  his  affections  might  perhaps  never  have  been  alienated, 
that  they  might  still  have  been  all  happy  together  at  Braehead. 
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Such  were  the  conversations  that  her  mother  sometimes  had  with 
Margaret ;  and  a  happy  thing  it  was,  indeed,  to  that  young  and 
loving  heart  to  hear  her  father  spoken  of  by  one  she  revered  as 
almost  perfect  in  such  gentle  terms  of  forgiveness.  In  the  kindling 
joy  of  filial  affection,  all  thoughts  of  the  guilt  and  the  sin  were  con- 
sumed ;  and  no  image  was  before  her  but  that  of  a  long-absent 
father  returned  at  last.  When  she  did  think  of  his  guilt,  it  was 
with  awe  and  grief;  but  rather  for  herself,  and  all  human  beings  in 
general,  than  for  her  unfortunate  father.  If  he  had  so  sinned — he 
who  was  so  kind,  so  good — how  could  she  hope  to  escape  guilt  ? 
She  remembered  all  his  instructions — all  his  prayers  long  ago  ;  how 
•she  had  often  seen  him  even  weep  when  her  mother,  or  herself,  or 
her  sisters,  were  ill — how  he  had  often  sent  away  the  beggar  from 
Ins  door  blessing  him  and  his  fireside.  Since  such  a  father  has 
indeed  erred,  what  may  become  of  us  his  children  1  Therefore  Mar- 
garet Lyndsay  cheered  her  mother  by  tenderest  expressions  respect- 
ing him  who  was  away,  and  in  that  communion  of  simple,  humble, 
and  forgiving  Christian  hearts,  he  was  thought  of  less  as  a  sinner 
than  as  a  penitent. 

Nor  did  the  mother  receive  less  solace  and  support  from  her  son — 
her  brave  and  affectionate  sailor  boy.  All  this  misery  had  happened 
since  he  had  gone  to  sea.  Something  of  it  he  had  known  before  his 
return  ;  but  the  full  light  had  not  been  let  in  upon  him  till  the  night 
of  his  father's  visit.  He  had  himself  given  his  mother  a  sore  heart 
when  he  became  a  sailor  ;  and  now  he  had  an  opportunity,  however 
short  the  time  might  be,  to  assist  in  healing  a  far  deeper  wound. 
igh  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  had  seen  and 
Buffered  great  hardships  on  board  ship  on  the  West  India  station ;  and 
although  nothing  could  tame  the  ardour  of  hisstrong,  fearless,  happy 
spirit — yet  the  roaring  of  the  elements,  and  the  frequent  spectacles 
of  ghastliest  death,  had  given  a  thoughtful  cast  to  the  lad's  charac- 
ter, and  made  him  very  gentle  and  compassionate.  A  single  year  of 
danger  and  hardship  had  made  his  soul  grow  largely  ;  and  when  his 
mother  spoke  to  him  about  his  father,  she  was  made  happier  than 
she  had  thought  she  ever  could  be,  by  his  grave,  sensible,  and  most 
affectionate  participation  in  all  her  fears  and  hopes.  She  now 
looked  upon  her  Laurence  no  more  as  a  wild  reckless  creature,  for 
whom  she  would  have  alternately  to  weep  tears  of  blame  or  grh  f. 

but  asa  dutiful  son,  firm  and  thoughtful  even  beyond  his  years,  and 

likely,  if  his  life  was  prolonged,  to  be  a  blessing  to  them  all,  and 
when  she  Looked  al  him  with  a  mol  ber's  eyes    her  own  dai 

pride. 

It  eemed  aowas  if  the  sunshine  came  more  brightly  and 'more 
frequently  into  the  lane  people's  faces  did  not,  look  so  sallow  and 
cheerlee  thenoist  about  the  house  were  nol  so  harsh  and  grating 
— and  they  felt  that  the  darkest  nook  in  the  heart  of  a  town  could 

oca  pleasant  pli Laurence  had  leave  to  come  ashore  very  often, 

his Lieutenani  befriending  him:  and  every  day  his  weatherbeaten 
•unburn!  face,  that  glistened  al  the  tame  time  with  the  joyful  beauty 
of  boyhood,  -•  al  new  strength  into  his  mother's  heart.    He  whistled 
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and  Bang  like  a  very  bird  all  day  long  whenever  he  sawthey  were 
all  disposed  to  be  happy.  The  veteran  alone  has  a  right,  and  a 
Btrong  one,  to  Ise  desponding  ;  but  the  young  sailor,  feeliug  his  life 
afloat  and  drifting  over  the  sea,  rejoices  when  his  feet  touch  again 
the  steadfast  earth,  and  gathers  from  every  short  and  uncertain  visit 
to  the  house  of  his  father  or  his  mother,  new  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  feed  and  live  upon,  when  again  the  midnight  winds  shall  be 
piping  in  the  shrouds,  and  his  ship  going  in  darkness  along  her 
foaming  paths  on  the  great  deep. 

The  free  and  joyful  demeanour  of  the  young  sailor  pleased  all 
i  neighbours  in  the  lane.  Something  of  that  enthusiasm  with 
which  most  minds  think  of  the  British  navy  was  found  even  here  ; 
and  he  never  made  his  appearance  without  kind  and  cordial  greet- 
ings from  many  a  door  and  window.  It  was  well  seen  that  he  was 
a  dutiful  son,  and  the  power  of  that  most  human  and  needful  of  all 
virtues,  filial  piety,  is  never  lost,  even  on  the  most  careless  or  mo&t 
callous.  It  goes,  with  its  appeal,  to  every  human  feeling,  at  once  to 
the  gate  of  the  heart,  and  nothing  obstructs  its  entrance.  The  satis- 
faction the  neighbours  felt  in  seeing  the  young  sailor,  spread  itself 
over  all  the  family ;  and  some  of  them  who  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed  to  speak  with  the  Lyndsays,  now  congratulated  them  with 
homely  warmth  on  the  boy's  return,  and  prayed  that  God  would 
save  life  and  limb  from  battle  or  shipwreck,  for  sake  of  his  mother, 
who  was  a  widow,  and  worse  than  a  widow.  Thus  was  peace 
restored  to  the  soul  of  Alice  Lyndsay — and  she  could  now  sit  by  her 
fireside  at  night,  with  her  children  laughing,  talking,  working,  sing- 
ing round  her,  and  almost  partake  in  the  circling  merriment; — 
while  on  Sabbath,  as  they  sat  beside  her  in  the  House  of  God,  her 
heart  was  filled  with  a  tranquil  gratitude,  and  had  a  humble  hope, 
that  one  great  blessing  more  might  yet  be  granted  to  their  united 
pray 

It  was  in  such  a  tranquil  state  of  resignation,  that  on  the  after- 
noon of  a  Sabbath-day,  about  the  middle  of  April,  Margaret  ven- 
tured to  propose  to  her  mother  that  they  should  all  take  a  walk 
'her  as  far  as  Braehead.  The  sound  of  that  word  was  a  pang 
to  her  heart ;  but  she  looked  upon  Margaret's  face,  and  she  saw 
nothing  but  a  cheerful  smile.  "  Why  not  go,  mother?  we  are  all 
together  now,  and  before  very  long  may  be  even  more  together  still. 
Laurence,  ask  my  mother  to  go— for  she  can  refuse  you  nothing — 
and  does  not  care  about  me,  now  that  you  have  come  home  !"  The 
two  together  soon  prevailed.  Esther's  blind  face  sparkled  with  joy 
—and  Marion;  whose  remembrances,  dim  and  confused  as  they  were, 
yet  came  upon  her  at  the  sound  of  the  word  Braehead,  which  had 
for  so  long  been  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  her  small  vocabulary, 
looked  upon  them  with  an  expression  of  fleeting  intelligence  as  they 
were  preparing  to  set  off,  and  said— "  Braehead  is  "the  place  for 
birds  and  butterflies,  and  the  singing  honey-bees.  Is  Robin  red- 
breast  dead  and  buried  (  We'll  soon  see  ;"  and  then  she  ran  to  her 
tame  dove,  anil  taking  it  up,  began  to  fondle  it,  and  entirely  forgot 
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that  any  other  notion  had  been  in  her  mind,  or  that  she  was  to  be 
taken  with  the  rest  to  Braehead. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  thousands  of  peaceable  parties, 
mostly  family  ones,  were  taking  their  weekly  walk  in  quiet  and 
contented  happiness.  Each  group  was  satisfied  within  itself,  and 
greetings  were  interchanged,  as  they  passed  along,  in  that  kind 
spirit  which  had  been  infused  into  their  minds  by  the  service  of  the 
hallowed  day.  There  was  no  noise,  and  one  character  of  grateful 
contentment  reigned  over  all.  The  large  city  was  hushed  within, 
■without,  and  around.  Every  irregular  and  disturbing  feeling  seemed 
almost  wholly  calmed ;  and  the  gentle  closing  of  day,  without 
being  dull  or  spiritless,  was  such  as  the  minds  of  men  would  have 
desired,  who  were  obliged  by  necessity  to  forget  in  their  usual  occu- 
pations more  serious  and  solemn  thought,  and  who  therefore  enjoyed 
the  stated  return  of  leisure  and  freedom  from  a  painful  thraldom, 
much  more  in  the  sobriety  of  reflection,  than  they  would  have  done 
in  eager  and  unrestrained  delight.  The  young  sailor,  who  had  not 
forgotten  his  Scottish  Sabbaths  in  foreign  countries,  but  who  had 
kept  them  with  a  happy  conscience  amidst  the  tumult  and  reckless- 
ness of  a  ship  of  war,  now  walked  through  places  well  known  and 
well  beloved,  with  a  heart  alive  to  every  minute  remembrance.  He 
had  some  pleasant  or  gay  thought  to  connect  with  every  field,  and 
with  many  of  the  knotted  trunks  of  the  old  wayside  trees.  At  first 
his  recollections,  as  he  gladly  expressed  them,  were  mournful  to  his 
mother's  heart;  but  when  she  reflected  how  happy  were  all  her 
children,  and  that  her  husband  would  probably  return  to  her,  that 
despondency  gradually  wore  off,  and  before  they  came  in  sight  of  tin; 
plane-trees  of  Braehead,  faintly  tinged  with  the  verdure  of  spring, 
she  felt  quite  happy,  and  joined  with  her  children  in  a  joyful  excla- 
mation, as  soon  as  they  beheld  the  roof  of  what  had  so  long  been 
their  own  house.  Its  appearance  gave  no  painful  shock— there  it 
Stood  in  its  well-known  vernal  beauty:  and  Margaret's  eyes  flashed 
through  joyful  tears  a  3  she  turned  smiling  round  to  her  mother,  and 
said,  '•  Bonny  Braehead  looks  as  sweet  as  ever — it  is  not  true  that 
they  have  cut  down  our  trees." 

The  small  party  did  noj  go  Btraight  up  to  the  house,  but,  by  a 
footpath,  went  into  the  wide  DTOOmy  field  behind  if,  and  sat  down 

ther  on  a  green  knoll.  Little  or  nothing  was  changed.  They 
knew  the  very  cows  that  were  pasturing  about  them,  and  the  fail 
grey  bori  e  belonging  to  John  Walker,  their  old  neighbour,  was  tak- 
ing his  Sabbath  iv  ,i  in  the  pasture.  A  few  early  Iambs  were,  run- 
to  and  fro  the  voice  or  beeB  was  no1  unheard  and  the  loud, 
clear,  and  mellow  song  of  the  blackbirds  was  ringing  through  the 
Braidhill  Wood.  It  wasjust  a  Sabbath  of  other  years.  One  peraon 
only  was  wanting.  Ead  he  keen  with  them,  their  happiness  had 
been  complete.  But  although  he  was  not  there,  his  image  was  j  and 
there  were  circumstances  known  to  one  and  all  of  them,  thai  gi 
them  reason  to  hope  that,  on  their  nexl  visit,  he  might  be  presenl 
at  the  head  of  them  all,  and  dearer  to  them  lor  the  sake  of  bis  mis- 
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fortunes  and  his  repented  sins.  So  the  small  party  continued  sit- 
ting in  tranquillity— not  indeed  a  party  of  pleasure,  for  that  is  but  a 
shallow  word  -but  one  contented  with  their  lot,  and  humbly  anxious 
to  deserve  it,  with  all  its  sorrows,  by  resignation  to  the  decrees  of 

Heaven.  ,      _ .. 

Laurence  started  up,  and  taking  Margaret  by  the  arm,  cheerfully 
said,  "  Let  us  visit  honest  John  Walker."  His  mother,  Esther,  and 
Marion  followed  ;  and  by  well-known  ways  they  soon  were  at  the 
door  of  their  rude  but  kind-hearted  neighbour.  All  the  family 
*  iv  at  home;  and,  after  the  first  friendly  meeting,  all  eyes  were 
riveted  on  the  young  sailor.  Young  and  old  devoured  the  words  ot 
him  who  had  sailed  the  seas,  and  seen  far-off  countries.  The  good 
woman  of  the  house  soon  got  tea  ready,  and  the  spirits  of  all  rising 
in  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  the  visit,  an  hour  or  two  passed  away 
as  cheerfully  as  ever  they  had  done  in  former  times,  when  the 
Lyndsays  were  themselves  inhabitants  of  Braehead.  _  No  heart  was 
suffered  to  flag,  or  to  give  itself  up  to  painful  recollections.  A  home- 
ly happiness  bound  them  all  down  within  the  limits  of  that  room  ; 
and  while  Laurence  told  tales  of  foreign  parts,  and  spoke  of  his  ship, 
her  guns,  and  her  crew,  his  own  mother  listened  with  pride  and 
admiration,  and  had  not  a  single  thought  of  her  own  calamities. 
Margaret  sat  eyeing  her  brother  with  a  sparkling  countenance  ;  and 
blind  Esther,  whose  own  steps  were  so  limited,  followed  in  a  dream 
the  course  of  the  ship  in  which  Laurence  had  sailed  so  many  thou- 
sand leagues,  and  formed  her  own  incommunicable  ideas  of  the 
countries  he  described,  and  their  strange  inhabitants.  Poor  Marion, 
forgetting,  as  it  seemed,  her  present  life,  in  the  vivid  remembrance 
of  other  days,  recognised  pieces  of  the  furniture  formerly  familiar 
to  her,  went  up  to  the  large  wicker-cage,  and  spoke  to  the  thrush 
by  his  name,  and  then  patted  the  head  of  the  large  good-natured 
mastiff,  whom  she  knew  to  be  an  old  acquaintance.  "  Let  us  return 
thanks,"  said  John  Walker— and  every  one  was  silent  as  he  repeated 
the  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

"  Let  me  now  discharge  my  debt,"  said  Alice,  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance. "  You  raised  four  pounds  for  us  among  the  neighbours, 
when  it  was  sorely  needed.  There  it  is— and  my  sailor  gave  his 
share— God  bless  him!-nor  was  Esther  wanting."  A  calm  satis- 
faction of  the  conscience  was  in  the  widow's  heart  when  Mrs  Walker 
took  the  money,  and  said,  that  a'  the  neighbours  would  think  there 
had  been  a  blessing  in  it— for  that  the  Lyndsays  were  no  longer 
poor. 

But  they  could  not  leave  Braehead  without  visiting,  if  they  durst, 
what  had  so  long  been  their  own  dwelling.  They  understood  that 
decent  and  good  people  now  inhabited  that  house.  Without  any 
disturbed  emotion,  they  opened  the  little  gate,  and  heard  the  sound 
of  the  gravel  beneath  their  feet,  as  they  walked  together  past  the 
front.  The  windows  were  as  clear  and  bright  as  before,  and  the 
creeping  shrubs  which  had  grown  up  under  their  own  eyes,  and  had 
been  tied  by  their  own  hands,  had  not  been  neglected.  All  was  neat, 
orderly,  and  beautiful.     A  similar  spirit  of  domestic  happiness  now 
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seemed  to  prevail  over  the  dwelling.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  who 
they  were,  chairs  were  kindly  set  for  them  all,  and  a  young  decently- 
clad  couple  welcomed  them  as  visitors  to  the  house  in  which  they 
had  so  long  lived.  Their  hearts  were  fortified  by  pure,  resigned,  re- 
ligious contentment,  and  not  a  tear  was  shed.  Alice  was  grave  and 
sedate — but  Laurence  and  Margaret,  overjoyed  at  seeing  their  mother 
so  happy,  smiled  at  each  other,  and  alluded  to  former  times.  They 
did  not  repine — they  felt  no  envy  towards  the  present  worthy  inhabit- 
ants. They  had  had  their  own  long  days  and  years  at  Braehead — 
and  now  Margaret  was  satisfied  to  live  in  that  dark  and  gloomy  lane, 
and  Laurence  to  be  a  wanderer  on  the  seas. 

They  all  felt  that  God  had  been  gracious  to  them,  and  that,  as 
long  as  they  obeyed  His  laws,  happiness  would  find  them  out  wher- 
ever their  lot  was  cast.  It  was  the  Sabbath-day— the  day  of  con- 
tentment and  peace  ; — they  had  been  happy  for  a  few  hours  more  at 
Braehead  ;  and  now  that  the  daylight  was  nearly  gone,  and  the  sun 
sinking,  as  they  had  all  often  seen  him  sink  behind  the  distant  High- 
land mountains,  they  said  good-night  without  any  painful  sighs — 
and,  walking  quietly  back  to  the  town  through  the  pleasant  dimness 
of  the  dewy  evening,  they  entered  the  door  of  their  own  dwelling 
in  the  lane — and,  after  short  and  fervent  prayers,  all  lay  down  in 
peace. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Laurence  sometimes  brought  to  his  mother's  house  a  young  mess- 
mate, named  Henry  Needham,  who  had  been  his  bosom  friend  from 
the  first  month  they  were  together  at  sea.  He  was  an  English  boy, 
the  son  of  a  poor  curate  with  a  large  family,  and  had  left  home  clan- 
destinely, like  Laurence  himself,  for  the  life  of  a  sailor.  He  was 
marly  two  years  older  than  the  Scotch  boy,  and  had  been  of  great 
use  to  him  in  all  his  duties  on  board  ship.  In  Kingston  harbour 
Laurence  had  had  the  yellow  fever,  and  Harry  Needham  had  been 
bis  nurse.  The  lads,  I  In  iv lore,  were  indeed  real  friends— brothers  ; 
and  no  wonder  thai  Barry  was  at  all  times  welcome  in  the  widow's 
house.  Alice,  in  a  few  days,  absolutely  loved  him  as  her  own  son. 
Margaret  showed  him,  by  her  sweet  smiles  and  gentle  voice,  Imw 
happy  she  always  was  to  see  him  who  had  saved  her  brother's  life  ; 
and  blind   Esther,  charmed  by  the  sound  of  his  southern  speech,  and 

by  the  heart  mii  ne  Laughter  thai  ever  accompanied  the  gay  talk  of  the 

witty  "  English  laddie,"  was  always  more  cheerful   when   he  was  in 

tee  room.  Both  boys  had  ceased  to  indulge  in  any  delusive  dreams 
of  a  sea  life,  and  had  experienced  many  of  its  hard  a  nd  stem  realities. 
Hut  they  had  chosen  it,  were  now  bound  to  it  by  honour,  pride,  spirit, 
fortitude,  and  many  other  feel  agsthal  are  not,  easily  tamed  or  ex- 
iiished  ;  and,  although  the  ignorant  enthusiasm  of  young  imagin- 
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a1  ion  had  now  less  power  in  their  minds,  yet  they  were  proud  of  their 
profession,  and  showed  by  their  bold,  free,  and  unclouded  eyes,  that 
tiny  were  contented  to  thee  danger  on  that  element,  and  glad,  when 
it  could  be  so,  to  enjoy  on  shore  the  happiness  of  calm  human  affec- 
tions. 

Laurence's  mother  had  for  a  long  time  been  so  much  a  prey  to 
severe  affliction,  that  her  heart  had  often  ceased  to  follow  him  over 
the  seas,  and  bad  almost  been  brought  to  a  sort  of  dull  and  sad 
conviction  that  her  boy  would  never  return.  His  sudden  and  un- 
expected reappearance  completely  thawed  the  frost  in  her  heart- — 
and  that  heart  was  now  filled'  with  the  warm  overflowings  of 
maternal  love  and  pride.  Laurence  was  much  grown:  and  while 
any  one  might  have  thought  him  a  handsome  boy,  to  her  he  seemed 
much  more.  Her  naturally  calm  and  sedate  spirit,  rendered  more 
so  by  no  ordinary  sufferings,  was  not  proof  against  such  deep  delight 
as  now  came  upon  it ;  her  face  was  now  often  overspread  with  smiling 
happiness  :  her  motions  more  lively  and  active, as  informer  pleasant 
days  ;  and  all  the  neighbours  said  that  Mrs  Lyndsay  was  quite  a 
new  woman  since  the  return  of  her  boy.  Laurence,  too,  looked  for- 
ward on  life  in  hope  and  confidence  ;  and  told  his  mother,  that,  if  he 
was  spared,  he  might  not  always  be  serving  before  the  mast ;  for 
that  his  captain,  finding  he  had  education,  had  promised,  if  possible, 
to  get  him,  some  day  or  other,  made  a  midshipman.  The  widow's 
heart  was  full  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  when  she  listened  to  her  son's 
cheerful  voice,  and  partook  insensibly  in  some  measure  of  those 
eager  and  ardent  hopes  which  buoyed  up  and  gladdened  the  lad's 
fearless  spirit.  The  sea  sounded  less  mournfully  and  terribly  in  her 
dreams,  and  she  was  even  able  to  smile  and  half  believe,  when 
Laurence  laughingly  told  her  that  sea  was  the  place  for  long  life, 
and  that  people  almost  all  died  on  their  lazy  beds  on  shore.  "  I 
will  not  be  so  low-spirited  about  you  again,  when  you  are  away,  Lau- 
rence," said  his  mother ;  but  she  knew  not  her  own  heart  at  the  time 
she  spoke,  for  her  fears  were  to  be  in  proportion  to  her  love,  and 
that  was  now,  indeed,  exceeding  great. 

"To-morrow  is  May-day,"  said  the  young  sailor  to  his  mother, 
"  and  I  am  set  upon  a  ploy.  I  must  have  my  face  washed  in  May- 
dew  on  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat.  It  will  keep  it  from  being  sunburnt. 
Bonny  Mary  Mitchell  shall  be  my  sweetheart  for  the  time,  and. 
Margaret  there  may  be  Harry  Needham's.  Esther  will  take  hold 
of  my  other  arm,  and  we  will  all  come  back,  perfect  beauties,  in 
time  to  breakfast.  We  must  start  by  sunrise,  or  the  diamonds  and 
pearls  will  all  be  gathered  up  from  the  grass  by  the  hands  of  idle 
thieves  like  ourselves,  who  go  to  cheat  the  fairies."  Harry  joined 
his  eloquence  to  that  of  his  friend,  and  Alice,  happy  to  see  them  all 
happy,  agreed  to  the  proposal. 

Before  four  o'clock  on  May  morning,  the  party  left  the  dark  narrow 
lane,  wherein  all  seasons  of  the  year  were  so  much  alike,  and  walked 
arm-in-arm  together  beneath  the  soft  still  dawning  that  was  colouring 
the  heavens  above  with  the  beauty  of  its  rosy  light.  The  city  was 
yet  hushed  in  sleep,  and  the  huge  masses  of  buildings  smokeless, 
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glimmering,  and  silent.  Here  and  there  the  footfall  of  an  early 
riser  was  heard,  perhaps  going  to  awaken  or  collect  a  party  for  the 
same  pleasant  pastime.  The  turrets  of  Holyrood  were  sounding  in 
the  twilight  with  the  coo  of  pigeons  as  the  little  party  passed  by  the 
old  palace  ;  aud  it  seemed  to  be  getting  visibly  lighter  every  moment, 
till  they  reached  the  stone  seat  at  St  Anthony's  Well. 

Their  hearts  were  happy,  and  as  they  sat  talking  and  laughing, 
all  the  scene  before,  around,  and  above  them,  became  apparent, 

"  Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn." 

The  heaven  sent  its  still  bright  joy  into  their  young  and  open 
souls— the  freshness  of  the  dewy  greensward  glittered  on  all  sides — 
the  pure  radiance  of  the  little  undisturbed  fountain,  by  which  they 
sat,  in  its  rocky  cell,  was  pleasant  to  them  so  early  afoot— the  small 
birds  began  to' twitter  among  the  masses  of  the  ruined  chapel— and 
"  There  she  lies  !"  exclaimed" Laurence,  gazing  on  the  now  apparent 
Firth,  and  pointing  to  their  own  frigate—"  There  she  lies,  Harry— 
the  lazy  lubbers  will  be  about  mounting  the  morning  watch  !" 
Harry  pointed  out  to  Margaret,  at  his  side,  his  Majesty's  frigate  the 
Tribune  :  and  said,  pressing  her  arm  closer  to  his  heart,  "After  this, 
I  shall  never  drink  my  grog,  without  saying  or  thinking, '  Health  to 
sweet  Margaret  Lyndsay.' " 

It  was  now  perfect  daylight,  and  the  joyous  party  ascended  the 

hill.     "What  right,  by  the  by,"  said  Harry  Needhain,  "have  you 

folks  in  Scotland  to  call  your  mountains  by  the  name  of  our  English 

rel     King  Arthur,  indeed  !    He  never  sat  up  yonder  in  his  days. 

And  then  you  have  your  round  table,  too,  at  John  o'Groat's  House. 

If  my  father  was  here— he  is  a  devil  of  an  antiquarian— he  would 

tell  you  all  about  it,  and  Bend  that  old  Scotch  fir  round  table  Bpinnins 

into*  the  North  Sea."— "  When  we  come  to  any  o'  the  fairy  rings," 

whispered  Blind  Esther,  "I  wish  you  would  stop  and  tell  me,  for  I 

would  just  like  to  sit  down  in  the  middle  o'  ane,  and  try  a  charm." 

— "  No  stopping,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Laurence,  "  till  we  get 

to  the  topmost  top  of  the  Seat,  and  then  I  will  take  breath,  and  a 

kiss  and  a  half  from  Mary,  which  she  promised  me  last  Wednesday. 

1  think   I         Jack  Swinton  looking  at  us  with  his  glass  from  the 

frigate.     But  we  have  the  best  of  the  joke."     Youth  and  joy  carried 

them  swiftly  up  the  hill  and  they  welcomed  in  May-day,  as  it  was 

;  they  Bhould,  in  spite  of  all  the  telescopes  of  the-  Tribune. 

"  Could  you  show  us  such  a  right  as  this  in  Knvdand,  Harry  1—  If 

King  An  bur  never  sal  here,  as  you  and  your  dad  say,  bo  much  the 

i  pity  for  him.    There's  a  Castle  for  you,  that  you  Englishers 

never  could  take  sine,;  it  stood  on  thai  rock    and  there  is  a  City 

worth  Looking  al     nane  o'  your  Low-buill   Btraggling  streets,  bul 

nouses  o'  fou  i  nd  filled  from  keel  to  deck  with  perhaps 

a  jolly  crew  of  five  hundred  men,  women,  children,  and  auld  wives  ! 

There's  a  corn  country  for  you— and  yonder's  the  Highlands,  thai 

will  send  down,  in  narvest-time,  a  shower  of  Bhearers.    England! — 

Will  you  ever  compare  England  again,  Harry,  with  such  a  country 

as  Scotland;    Look  at  it,  1  Ml  you.    Let  Diargarel  wash  her  am 
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face  iii  the  dew,  and  look  down,  you  lubber,  on  the  Lothians." 
Earry  was  in  too  happy  a  humour  to  deny  Scotland's  pre-eminence 
overall  the  lands  of  the  earth  ;  and  as  Margaret  Lyndsay  wiped  the 
May-dew  from  her  .smiling  face,  and  with  an  innocent  blush  half-hid 
it  from  him  below  her  bonnet,  he  would  have  willingly  allowed 
Scotland,  even  if  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  sterile  waste  of  sand, 
stones,  and  rocks,  to  be  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  very  heart  of 
1'aradise. 

Hundreds  of  other  parties  were  now  sprinkled  over  all  sides  of 
An  inn's  Scat,  The  townsfolk  met  on  the  summit  with  people  from 
the  country,  who  had  ascended  from  the  direction  of  Duddingstone, 
and  other"  villages  to  the  south.  One  spirit  of  hilarity  prevailed 
over  them  all ;  and  the  gay,  glad,  green  hill  sent  up  the  voice  of  its 
rejoicing  into  the  air,  which  was  now  brightened  by  the  strong  sun, 
and  animated  with  the  multitudinous  currents  of  insect  life,  that 
seemed  to  come  flowing  interminably  on  from  the  unknown  places 
of  their  generation,  and  passing  away  with  their  burnished  or  sober- 
suited  wings  into  the  appointed  silence  of  their  transient  and  happy 
existence.  The  city  bells  chimed  "  six"— and  the  fair  beaming  May 
morn  was  now  iu  all  her  beauty,  glory,  and  magnificence,  over  earth, 
sea,  and  heaven. 

•This  little  party,  quite  wild  with  joy,  came  dancing  down  the 
hill— but  one  of  them  always  was  with  the  blind  girl.  She  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  May -day  morn  as  much  as  any  of  them — and  almost 
every  minute  had  been  adding  to  her  bunch  of  primroses,  which  the 
others  had  gathered.  The  loss  of  eyes  was  no  loss  to  her— her 
happiness  was  complete.  And  when  again  they  rested,  after  their 
descent,  on  the  stone  seat  by  St  Anthony's  Well,  unasked  she  sang 
them  one  of  her  favourite  songs.  In  the  midst  of  such  happiness  as 
theirs,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  chose  a  plaintive  air  ; 
and  never  had  her  voice  sounded  so  silver-sweet  as  among  the  echoes 
of  that  silent  place.  Two  or  three  other  small  parties,  arrested,  as 
they  were  passing  by,  listened  with  delight  to  the  unexpected  music 
— "'Puir  thing,  I'm  thinking  she's  blind."— "It's  that  makes  her 
sing  sae  sweet."—"  God  send  you  a  long  life  and  a  happy  ane,  my 
bonny  bairn,"— and  with  these  and  similar  words  the  strangers 
passed  on  their  own  way. 

Then  there  was  talk  of  foreign  countries — of  islands  overshadowing 
the  sea  with  their  beautiful  trees — of  the  canoes  of  savage  men — of 
battles — shipwrecks — calms — storms — midnight  watches  on  the 
mast-top— merry-meetings  below  decks — the  dull  imprisonment  at 
sea — and  the  exulting  liberation  on  shore.  The  girls  drank  in 
every  word  with  greedy  ears ;  and  Esther  forgot  the  fairies  and 
their  rings  in  thoughts  dim  and  delightful,  stretching  away,  in  her 
dark  imagination,  over  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

Alice  and  poor  Marion  had  not  been  up  above  half-an-hour,  the 
room  had  just  been  made  clean  and  tidy,  and  the  breakfast-table 
covered  with  a  white  napkin,  when  the  laughing  May-dew  gatherers 
were  heard  in  the  lane.  Laurence  brought  in  Mary  Mitchell  and 
Esther  ;  and  happy  Harry  Needham,  a  few  paces  behind,  attended 
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Margaret,  beautiful  from  the  breath  of  the  clear  mountain-air, 
innocent  and  happy,  and  forgetful  of  every  thing  but  the  present 
hour,  winch  to  her  bounded  this  life,  and  left  it  undarkened  and 
undisturbed  by  memory  of  the  past  and  fear  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

That  May-day  morning  had  sent  mirtli  and  joy  through  many 
a  narrow  lane  and  gloomy  court  among  the  multitude  of  huddled 
houses  from  the  Castlehill  to  Holyrood.  Many  dwell  in  those 
dark  and  hidden  places,  the  years  of  whose  childhood  have  been 
passed  on  the  clover  lea  or  the  heathery  moor.  They  have  not 
lost  their  liking  to  the  pleasant  cottages  and  farms  of  the  country, 
nor  altogether  forgotten  the  sound  of  the  stream  along  whose  banks 
they  walked  to  the  parish  school,  and  in  play-hours  bathed  in  its 
pools  and  linns.  A  thicker  atmosphere  is  now  over  them  than  that 
which  they  breathed  of  old ;  andthey  are  in  all  respects  townsfolk,  and 
contented  with  their  lot,  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  obscurity.  But 
if  there  be  an  occasional  festival  in  which  they  may  recur  to  the 
images  of  their  former  life,  there  are  many  who  will  not  choose  to 
jet  or  neglect  it.  The  artisan  or  mechanic  leaves  his  dim  work- 
shop for  an  hour  or  a  day,  and  feels  that  he  has  yet  a  heart  not 
insensible  to  those  pleasures  which  have  long  ceased  to  make  a 
part  of  his  life's  enjoyment.  Gathering  May-dew  on  a  green  hill- 
side, and  dancing  in  a  fairy  riDg  at  sunrise,  are  pastimes  little  suited 
to  poor  hard-working  people,  cribbed  and  confined  in  noisome  alleys, 
and  shut  out  almost  the  whole  year  through  from  the  very  light  of 
heaven.  But  the  love  of  nature  lies  more  or  less  in  every  human 
heart ;—  in  many  hearts  such  as  these  it  is  strong  and  indestructible  ; 
and  on  May-day  morning,  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  other  high  grounds 
[thirty  years  ago  at  least  used  to  be  covered  with  groups  of  persons 
in  the  very  lowest  situations  of  life,  whose  hearts  and  who  '' 
imaginations,  town  bred  as  they  were,  rejoiced  once  more  in  the 
ml  pure  airs  of  the  country,  remembering,  as  they  did, 
tie-  green  pastoral  hill,  oi  Tweeddale.  or  the  misty  glens  of  Badenoch 
and  Lochaber. 

Mr  Lynd  a;  's  scholars  had  May-day  to  them  elves  ;  and  some  of 
them  brought  to  school  next  morning  flowers  scarcely  yel  Faded, 
and  small  twigs  of  the  green  hawthorn.  That  play-day  had  given 
spirits  both  to  teachers  and  scholars.  There  was  even  more  than 
the  usual  cheerful  hum  in  the  room,  and  Margaret  had  never  before 
hit  her  task  to  he  int.    iin-  hear!   was  happier  than  it 

knew  ;  and   were  her  father  to  come  home  (which  she  felt  assurnl 

he  would  do  soon),  then  that  room  in  the  lane,  which  hail  at  first 
seemed  so  wretched  a  place  only  a  fewmontl  would  he  just  as 

pleasant  and  happj  as  the  one  at  I  Inn  head. 
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Iii  this  cheerful  state  of  mind  Margaret  had  one  afternoon  gone  to 
take  a  walk  with  Mary  Mitchell.  Mary  was  the  first  girl  about  her 
own  age  whom  Margaret  had  formed  acquaintance  with,  since  she 
had  ceased  to  be  8  child  ;  and,  rather  from  that  circumstance  than 
any  similarity  of  disposition,  she  felt  for  her  a  very  sincere  friend- 
ship. She  was  a  good-humoured,  good-looking  girl ;  and  Margaret, 
who  had  scarcely  any  other  companions  of  her  own  years,  was 
always  happy  in  her  company.  They  met,  accidentally,  with  Harry 
Ne  idham,  and  he  proposed  going  to  the  Theatre.  At  this  proposal 
Mary's  face  kindled  ;  but  Margaret  knew  that  her  mother  never 
went  there,  and  she  also  knew  that  her  grandmother  had  always 
spoken  of  the  playhouse  as  a  den  of  wickedness.  She  therefore  at 
once  refused  to  go.  But  the  gay  young  sailor  laughed  at  all  her 
scruples,  and  offered,  if  she  would  go,  to  take  all  the  blame  upon 
himself,  and  to  convince  her  mother  of  the  harmlessness  of  the 
amusement.  Margaret  felt  her  imagination  roused  by  the  words 
'•  Tragedy  of  Douglas" — she  said  within  herself,  that  it  was  hard  not 
to  see  for  once  in  her  life  what  so  many  had  seen  ;  and  having  read 
tlu;  play,  which  has  been  often  printed  as  a  cheap  pamphlet,  she 
knew  there  was  nothing  bad  in  it— so,  being  by  nature  somewhat 
mutable  in  her  lighter  resolutions,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  enter 
the  door. 

The  house  was  a  full  one ;  and,  before  the  curtain  drew  up, 
Margaret  thought  herself  in  a  splendid  dream.  The  lights — the 
music — the  ladies  in  the  boxes — the  whole  spirit  of  the  place — so 
totally  at  variance  with  the  small  quiet  room  she  had  just  left— all 
held  her  in  a  delighted  delusion  ;  and  she  scarcely  thought  herself 
in  this  world.  At  last  the  stage  was  revealed — and  that  solemn 
Soliloquy  was  spoken'by  one  whose  every  word  sounded  straight  to 
the  heart — Mrs  Siddons.  As  the  tragedy  went  on,  Margaret  gave 
her  tears  and  sobs  freely — and  would  not,  even  for  her  mother's 
auger,  have  torn  herself  away  from  Lady  Kandolph  and  her  late- 
found  son.  At  last  the  curtaiu  fell  upon  the  dead  Norval  and  his 
mother  wailing  over  "my  beautiful— my  brave;"  and  Margaret, 
••..  hose  hand  had  long  been  held,  without  her  being  sensible  of  it,  by 
the  young  sailor,  started  up,  with  her  face  drenched  in  tears,  and 
many  sobs  struggling  in  her  bosom,  and,  as  if  awakened  out  of  a 
trance,  insisted  on  going  home. 

Harry  Needham  parted  from  them  near  the  lane,  at  Margaret's 
requesl  ;  and  now  she  trembled  as  she  opened  the  door,  for  she 
v  that  she  had  done  what  would  give  her  mother  much  concern 
and  displeasure.  Mary  Mitchell  was  with  her;  and,  immediately 
on  sitting  down,  said  that  Margaret  had  been  drinking  tea  with 
her,  in  the  alienee  of  her  parents,  who  had  gone  to  visit  a  neighbour. 
Margaret,  thus  relieved  from  the  painful  necessity  of  confessing  her 
fault  fco  her  mother,  seemed,  by  her  silence,  not  to  contradict  this 
hood— and  in  a  short  time  her  confusion  went  away. 

Then  Margaret  Lyndsay  felt  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  joining 
in  a  lie  to  her  mother,  to  conceal  conduct  with  she  knew  would 
be  displeasing  and  distressing  to  her,  and  therefore  forbidden.     She 
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was  ashamed  to  look  up,  and  wished  that  there  was  no  light  in  the 
room.  But  how  could  she  confess  her  fault  now,  and  make  poor 
Mary  Mitchell  a  liar  I  That  good-humoured  girl  was  not  afraid 
about  herself;  for  her  parents  did  not  care  about  such  things,  but 
had  broken  the  truth  to  save  a  friend.  Partly,  therefore,  from 
shame,  partly  fear,  and  partly  from  feeling  to  her  companion,  Mar- 
garet said  nothing,  and  they  all  went  to  bed.  The  simple  creature 
hardly  dared  to  say  her  prayers.  Her  sin  had  not  been  very  great ; 
but,  in  the  night-time,  it  seemed  to  her  to  be  most  wicked,  and  she 
often  thought  of  rising  up,  and  going  to  her  mother's  beside  to 
confess  it  all.  But  the  innocent  creature  fell  asleep,  and  in  the 
morning  light  she  felt  relief,  and  began  to  consider  her  offence  as 
heinous.  She  determined,  however,  to  confess  her  fault  to  her 
mother  before  another  evening's  prayer. 

The  scholars  came  in,  and  Alice  was  just  going  to  ask  some 
question  in  the  Catechism,  when  one  of  the  girls  said — "  Oh  !  I  wish 
you  had  taken  me  to  the  playhouse  with  you  last  night.  My  brother 
said  he  saw  you  there  with  Harry  Needham,  the  English  sailor." 
Margaret  wished  herself  dead.  Had  she  been  convicted  of  a  deadly 
sin,  more  sinking  and  suffocating  sickness  could  not  have  oppressed 
her  heart.  Alice  looked  at  her  with  astonishment  and  grief:  but 
other  feelings  touched  her,  when  her  poor  daughter  rose  up,  sobbing, 
pale,  and  weeping,  and  with  difficulty  walked  into  the  other  room. 
It  is  quite  true,  mother.  I  did  what  I  well  knew  was  forbidden, 
and  I  told  a  lie  to  conceal  it.  I  knew  not  that  I  had  been  so 
wicked  Oh  mother,  that  yesterday  afternoon  was  to  live  over  again  ! 
then  might  I  be  happy." 

Mrs  Lyndsay  was  soon  told  the  real  extent  of  her  daughter's 
error  ;  and  when  she  looked  at  her  covering  her  face  with  her  [lands, 
as  if  in  the  Bhame  of  sin,  her  heart  was  deeply  affected  with  the 
sight  of  so  much  simplicity  and  innocence.  Few  amusements, 
indeed,  had  her  Margaret— ami  if  she  had  slightly  disobeyed,  it  was 
in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  and  under  a  temptation  that  had  kindled 
affections  natural  and  harmless.  "Ohl  may  she  remain  always  as 
simple,  as  pure,  and  as  fearful  of  offence,  as  she  now  is,"  prayed  her 

happy  mother.  She  saw  how  the  poor  girl  had  been  led  to  allow  a 
falsehood,  and  had  then  not  enough  of  courage,  and  too  much  kiud- 
to  confess  it,  to  the  discredii  of  one  who  had  u  ish<  d  to  shield 
her ;  and  therefore  all  day  her  manner  towards  Margarel  \\  as  as  tender 
ami  tionate  as  she  could  make  it,  and  never  before  had  she 
uttered  her  name  perhaps  with  such  extreme  tenderness,  as  she  did 
that  night  in  her  players. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Margaret  Lyndsay's  naturally  buoyant  and  gay  disposition  now 
coloured  all  life  to  her  eyes  with  the  brightness  of  hope.  She  had 
no  doubt  that  her  father  would  return  during  the  summer — that 
her  mother  would  soon  be  as  happy  as  ever— and  that  her  brother 
would  go  and  come  back  from  sea  safe  and  unhurt  among  a  thou- 
sand dangers.  Her  mother  sometimes  could  not  but  be  sad  to  see 
her  BO  happy  ;  and  perhaps  a  suspicion — not  painful  but  uneasy — 
was  in  her  maternal  heart,  that  Margaret's  excessive  gladness  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing,  unknown  to  herself,  to  young  Harry 
Needham.  The  two  boys  served  together,  otherwise  she  would 
have  prayed,  much  as  she  was  pleased  with  his  frankness,  simplicity, 
and  warmth  of  heart,  that  the  ship  would  sail  and  carry  the  young 
Englishman  for  ever  away  from  her  house.  She  feared  that  if  he 
stayed  much  longer  Margaret  would  not  easily  forget  him,  and  that 
a  secret  sadness  might  long  remain  in  that  pure  and  innocent  heart, 
now  overflowing  with  happiness.  Laurence  never  by  any  accident 
came  to  see  them  but  Harry  Needham  was  along  with  him  ;  and 
although  Harry  sometimes  pretended  that  he  had  come  up  to  see 
Mary  Mitchell,  she  discerned  clearly  that  he  cared  for  nothing  but 
the  sweet  smiles  of  her  own  Margaret. 

The  young  sailor  was  indeed  very  much  in  love.  Never  before 
had  he  seen  such  a  girl  as  Margaret  Lyndsay.  Her  sense,  her  sim- 
plicity, her  gaiety,  all  made  to  him  more  delightful  by  her  Scottish 
voice,  dialect,  and  manner,  quite  won  his  whole  heart.  As  to 
marrying,  that  thought  never  once  entered  the  mind  of  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  who  had  run  away  from  his  parents,  neither  did  so  much 
as  the  shadow  of  one  wicked  thought  pass  across  the  heart  of  that 
brave  young  sailor.  He  had  sisters  of  his  own  about  Margaret's 
age,  and  he  loved  her  as  tenderly  as  he  loved  them,  but  with  a 
passionate  and  engrossing  restlessness,  when  she  was  out  of  his 
sight,  all  unlike  calm  fraternal  affection.  He  never  thought  of  the 
future,  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  of  his  ship  coming  again  to  Leith,  or  of 
himself  and  Laurence  walking  down  to  Edinburgh  from  some 
English  seaport  on  leave  of  absence.  In  the  present  he  lived— and, 
whenever  he  could  leave  the  vessel,  that  moment  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  shore,  and  walked  with  a  quick  undeviating  step  to  that 
lane  where  he  was  always  sure  to  get  a  glimpse,  at  least— a  smile — 
a  word — a  touch  of  the  nand  from  Margaret  Lyndsay. 

The  time  was  now  drawing  near  for  the  frigate  to  sail,  and  Harry 
said  that  every  morning  he  expected  to  see  her  "  hoist  the  Blue 
Peter  ;"  for  it  was  rumoured  that  the  French  Republican  fleet  were 
going  to  put  to  sea,  and  that  Lord  Howe  was  to  be  reinforced.     A 

treat  battle,  he  said,  was  expected.  At  these  words  Margaret  laid 
own  her  work,  and  grew  deadly  pale.  "Be  not  afraid  for  your 
brother,  my  dear  lassie,  I'll  insure  his  life  for  one  single  kiss  ; "  and, 
for  the  last  time,  the  young  sailor  kissed  her  lips.  Margaret  looked 
round  to  see  if  her  mother  was  in  the  room ;  but  as  she  was  not,  she 
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took  up  her  work — said  nothing — and  in  a  few  minutes  laughed  and 
talked  as  before.  This  was  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  he  made  her 
promise  to  go  with  him  next  morning  to  church.  "  I  will  meet  you 
at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk,  and  we  will  go  to  the  English  Chapel,  as 
they  call  it,  at  Leith.  You  never  were  in  one,  I  dare  say,  and  I 
wish  you  to  see  our  religion." 

Margaret  said  that  she  was  afraid  she  might  not  be  allowed  to  go ; 
but  he  told  her  mother  that  Laurence  was  to  be  of  the  party,  and  that 
they  would  all  three  return  together  after  service.  Margaret  thought 
she  saw  something  in  the  expression  of  Harry's  face  that  looked  as 
if  he  were  deceiving  her  mother  about  Laurence ;  and  she  almost 
wished  that  it  might  be  so — a  slight  silent  deceit  in  a  young  heart 
yielding  to  the  first  delight  of  an  unconscious  and  innocent  passion 
— but  a  deceit,  small  as  it  was,  that  was  soon  to  be  wept  over  in 
rueful  tears. 

On  Sunday  morning  Margaret  dressed  herself  with  all  her  care  ; 
and  her  mother  could  not  help  sighing  as  she  saw  the  happy  creature 
standing  so  much  longer  than  usual  before  her  little  mirror,  across 
the  gilt  top  of  which  hung  a  bright  crimson  feather  of  some  foreign 
bird,  a  present  from  Harry  Needham.  At  last  she  was  ready  to  go  ; 
and  as  she  had  to  walk  to  Leith  before  church-time,  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  home  without  her  mother  and  sisters,  who  were  going  to  a 
nearer  place  of  worship.  Margaret  was  glad  of  this  ;  for  she  had 
been  afraid  that  her  mother  might  go  with  her  to  the  head  of  Leith 
Walk  to  see  Laurence,  when  no  Laurence  might  be  there  •  so  she 
took  up  her  little  red  Bible,  and,  knowing  that  she  was  going  to  a 
good  place,  she  went  away  with  a  happy  but  a  beating  heart.  Some 
of  the  church-bells  were  beginning  to  ring,  and  she  feared  she  might 
be  too  late  ;  yet  Bhe  well  knew  Harry  would  wait  for  her — so  she 
walked  at  her  usual  pace  through  the  yet  unbroken  silence  of  the 
Sabbath  streets,  on  which  few  people  had  begun  to  appear. 

Ber  heart  was  indeed  glad  within  her  when  she  saw  the  young 
Bailor  at  the  spot.  His  brown  sunburnt  face  was  all  one  smile  of 
exulting  joy  ;  and  his  bold  clear  eyes  burned  through  the  black  hair 
that  clustered  o\  er  his  forehead.  There  was  not  a  handsomer,  finer- 
looking  boy  in  the  British  navy.  Although  serving  before  the  mast, 
lany  a  noble  lad  has  dune,  he  was  the  smi  of  a  poor  gentleman  ; 
and  as  be  came  up  to  Margaret  Lyndsay,  in  his  smartest  suit,  with 
his  white  straw-hat,  his  clean  shirt-neck  tied  with  a  Mack  ribbon, 
and   a  .-mall  yellow  earn:  in   his  hand,  a  brighter  boy  and  a   fairer 

K'rl  never  met  in  affection  in  the  calm  sunshine  of  a  Scottish  Bab- 
ith  day. 

"  Why  have  not  you  brought  Laurence  with  you?"  Barry  made 
her  put  her  arm  within  his,  and  then  told  her  that  it  was  not  ber 

brother's  day  on  shoiv.       NOW  all   the  calm  air  was  tilled  with  the 

sound  of  bells,  and  Leith  Walk  covered  with  well-dressed  families. 
The  nut  dens  on  each  side  were  almost  in  their  greati  I  beauty 

— so  soft  and  delicate  the  rerdure  of  the  young  imbedded  trees,  and 
so  bright  the  glow  of  intermingled  early  flowers.    "Let  a     o  t<>ljrith 

by  a  way  1  have  discovered,"  said  the  joyful  sailor  ;  ami  he  drew  Mar- 
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^rarot  gently  away  from  the  public  walk,  into  a  retired  path  winding 
with  many  little  white  gates  through  these  luxuriantly  cultivated 
enclosures.  The  insects  were  dancing  in  the  air — birds  singing  all 
about  them— the  sky  was  without  a  cloud— and  a  dazzling  line  of 
light  was  all  that  was  now  seen  for  the  sea.  The  youthful  pair 
loitered  in  their  happiness — they  never  marked  that  the  bells  had 
ceased  ringing  ;  and  when  at  last  they  hurried  to  reach  the  chapel,  the 
door  was  closed,  and  they  heard  the  service  chanting.  Margaret  durst 
not  knock  at  the  door,  or  go  in  so  long  after  worship  was  begun  ;  and 
she  secretly  upbraided  herself  for  her  forgetfulness  of  a  well-known 
and  holy  hour.  She  felt  unlike  herself  walking  on  the  street  during 
the  time  of  church,  and  beseeclied  Harry  to  go  with  her  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  windows,  that  all  seemed  watching  her  in  her  neglect  of 
1  :i\  iue  worship.     So  they  bent  their  steps  towards  the  shore. 

Harry  Needham  had  not  perhaps  had  any  preconceived  intention 
to  keep  Margaret  from  church  ;  but  he  was  very  well  pleased,  that, 
instead  of  being  with  her  in  a  pew  there,  in  a  crowd,  he  was  now 
walking  alone  with  her  on  the  brink  of  his  own  element.  The  tide 
was  coming  fast  in,  hurrying  on  its  little  bright  ridges  of  variegated 
foam,  by  short  successive  encroachments  over  the  level  shore,  and 
impatient,  as  it  were,  to  reach  the  highest  line  of  intermingled  sea- 
weed, silvery  sand,  and  deep-stained  or  glittering  shells.  The 
friends,  or  lovers — and  their  short  dream  was  both  friendship  and 
love — retreated  playfully  from  every  little  watery  wall  that  fell  in 
pieces  at  their  feet ;  and  Margaret  turned  up  her  sweet  face  in  the 
sunlight  to  watch  the  slow  dream-like  motion  of  the  seamews,  who 
seemed  sometimes  to  be  yielding  to  the  breath  of  the  shifting  air, 
and  sometimes  obeying  only  some  wavering  impulse  of  joy  within 
their  own  white-plumaged  breasts.  Or  she  walked  softly  behind 
them,  as  they  alighted  on  the  sand,  that  she  might  come  near  enough 
to  observe  that  beautifully  wild  expression  that  is  in  the  eyes  of  all 
winged  creatures  whose  home  is  on  the  sea. 

Alas  !  home— church— everything  on  earth  was  forgotten  ;  for  her 

soul  was  filled  exclusively  with  its  present  joy.    She  had  never 

before,  in  all  her  life,  been  down  at  the  sea-shore — and  she  never 

i  was  within  hearing  of  its  bright,  sunny,  hollow- sounding,  and 

melancholy  waves. 

•  See,"  said  Harry  with  a  laugh,  "the  kirks  have  scaled,  as  you 
here  in  Scotland— the  pier-head  is  like  a  wood  of  bonnets.     Let 

-<>  there,  and  I  think  I  can  show  them  the  bonniest  face  among 
them  a'."  The  fresh  sea-breeze  had  tinged  Margaret's  pale  face  with 
crimson,  and  her  heart  now  sent  up  a  sudden  blush  to  deepen  and 
bten  that  beauty.  They  mingled  with  the  cheerful,  but  calm 
and  decent  crowd,  and  stood  together  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  looking 
towards  the  ship.  "  That  is  our  frigate,  Margaret,  the  Tribune  ;— 
she  sits  like  a  bird  on  the  water,  and  sails  well,  both  in  calm  and 
storm."  The  poor  girl  looked  at  the  ship  with  her  flags  flying,  till 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  If  we  had  a  glass,  like  one  my  father 
had,  we  might  perhaps  see  Laurence  ;"— and  for  the  moment 
she  used  the  word  "  father,"  without  remembering  what  and  where 
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he  was  in  his  misery.  "There  is  one  of  our  jigger-rigged  boats 
coming  right  before  the  wind. — Why,  Margaret,  this  is  the  last 
opportunity  you  may  have  of  seeing  your  brother.  We  may  sail 
to-morrow  ;  nay  to-night."  A  sudden  wish  to  go  on  board  the  ship 
seized  Margaret's  heart.  Harry  saw  the  struggle — and  wiling  her 
down  a  flight  of  steps,  in  a  moment  lifted  her  into  the  boat,  which, 
with  the  waves  rushing  in  foam  within  an  inch  of  the  gunwale,  went 
dancing  out  of  harbour,  and  was  soon  half-way  over  to  the  anchored 
frigate. 

The  novelty  of  her  situation,  and  of  all  the  scene  around,  at  first 
prevented  the  poor  girl  from  thinking  deliberately  of  the  great  error 
she  had  committed  in  thus  employing  her  Sabbath  hours  in  a  way 
so  very  different  to  what  she  had  been  accustomed  ;  but  she  soou 
could  not  help  thinking  what  she  was  to  say  to  her  mother  when 
she  went  home,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  had  not  been  at 
church  at  all,  and  had  paid  a  visit  to  her  brother  on  board  the  ship. 
She  knew  that  she  had  almost  deceived  her  mother  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  remembered  her  former  fault  in  going  to  the  theatre, 
and  then  being  accessary  to  a  falsehood  in  order  to  conceal  it.  And 
now  the  loud  laughing  merriment  that  filled  the  boat,  struck  her 
heart  as  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  She  then  tried  to  believe  that 
the  desire  alone  to  see  her  brother  had  brought  her  there  ;  but  Harry 
Needham's  arm  was  round  her  side,  and  die  felt  with  a  pang  that 
she  had  acted  contrary  to  ad  the  practice  and  principles  of  her 
former  life.  It  was  very  sinful  in  her  thus  to  disobey  her  own 
conscience  ami  her  mother's  will,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 
The  young  sailor  thought   Bhe  was  afraid,  and  only  pressed  her 

r  to  him,  with  a  few  soothing  words.  At  that  moment,  a  sea- 
mew  came  winnowing  its  way  towards  the  boat,  and  one  of  the 
sailors,  rising  up  with  a  musket,  took  aim  at  it  as  it  flew  over  their 
heads.  Margaret  suddenly  started  up,  crying,  "Do  not  kill  the 
pretty  bird  !'  and  stumbling,  fell  forward  upon  t  lie  man,  who  also  lost 
his   balance.      A  Haw  of  wind  Btruck  the  mainsail — the  helmsman 

heedless — the  sheet  last— and  the  boat  instantly  filling,  went 
down  in  ;i  moment,  head  foremost,  in  twenty  fathom  water. 

The  accident  was  seen  both  from  the  shore  and  the  ship  ;  and  a. 

crowd  of  boats  pul  off  to  their  relief.     But  death  was  beforehand 

with  them  all  ;  and  when  the  frigate's  boal  came  to  the  place, 

nothing  was  Been  11)1011  the  waves.  Two  of  the  men,  it  was  sup- 
posed, had  gone  to  the  bottom  entangled  with  ropes  or  beneath  tie 

sail      in  a  h  '.v  moment-   the  grey  head  of  tin'  old    steersman   w    I 


apparent,  and  he  was  Lifted  up  with  an  oar— drowned.     A  woman's 

clothes  were  m-.t  descried  ;  and  Margaret  was  taken  up  with  some- 
thing heavy  weighing  down  the  body.  It  was  Harry  Needham  who 
had    nid.  in  trying  to  save  her ;  and  in  one  of  his  hands  i  ped 

a   ties  of  her  hair  that    had   given  way  in  tin'  d<  jpi  rate  st  ru 

Thei  l  to  he  hunt  symptoms  of  life  in  both  ;  hut  they  \ 

utterly  insensible.  The  crew,  among  which  was  Laurence  Lindsay, 
pulled  Bwiftly  back  to  the  -hip  ■  and  the  bodies  were  i,  t  of  all  hud 
down  together  >ide  by  Bide  in  the  captain's  cabin. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Margaret's  mother  had  gone  with  her  other  two  daughters  to 
tlie  Greyfriars  Church,  and  after  service  had  takeu  a  walk  with 
them  round  the  outskirts  of  that  part  of  the  town  where  she  thought 
it  likely  they  might  meet  with  the  little  party  coming  up  from  Leith. 
No  one  who  saw  them  walking  quietly  along,  could  have  supposed 
that  she  was  a  deserted  wife— one  girl  blind— and  the  other  an  object 
of  the  deepest  human  compassion.  For  the  stillness  of  the  hallowed 
day  had  breathed  into  the  mother's  breast  a  perfect  resignation  ;  her 
face  wore  a  calm  smile  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  she  was  respectably 
dressed  in  some  of  those  garments  which  she  had  bought  in  the  un- 
disturbed days  of  her  humble  prosperity.  The  blind  girl  was  neatly 
attired  in  a  bine  gown — the  colour  she  loved  best,  because  it  was 
that  of  the  sweet-smelling  violets— and  the  straw-bonnet  of  her  own 
workmanship  was  gaily  bedecked  with  ribbons  of  a  fainter  hue. 
Poor  Marion  was  decently  and  neatly  clad  in  sober  and  Quaker-like 
grey  ;  and  always  on  the  Sabbath  she  seemed  less  like  an  afflicted 
creature,  partly  from  imitation  of  others,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
dim  intimations  within  her  darkened  spirit  of  its  dependence  on 
something  called  God. 

Not  meeting  with  those  they  sought,  and  afraid  of  being  surprised 
on  the  street  by  the  sound  of  the  afternoon  bells,  Alice  took  her 
daughters  home,  and,  instead  of  again  going  to  church,  read  to 
them  some  chapters  of  the  Bible.  In  these  and  other  innocent 
occupations,  hour  after  hour  wore  away,  and  still  no  appearance  of 
Margaret.  Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before ;  and  the 
mother,  after  a  short  fit  of  doubt  and  displeasure,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  affright  and  terror.  "  Can  she  have  deceived  me, 
as  she  went  out  with  her  Bible  in  her  hand  ;  and  is  she  forgetting 
me  and  her  God.  and  His  Sabbath,  in  company  with  that  English 
laddie?"  But  that  unjust  suspicion  passed  by  in  a  moment,  and 
then  she  thought  of  sudden  sickness — even  of  sudden  death.  The 
city  clocks  tolled  six,  and  the  dull  iron  sound  drove  the  belief  of 


le  fatal  calamity  deeper  and  deeper  into  her  quaking  heart. 
'•  Sit  still,  children,  till  I  come  back,"  and  with  tottering  knees  she 
walked  down  the  lane  into  the  wide  street. 

The  rumour  of  the  death  of  the  very  humblest  individual  by  flood 
or  fire,  or  any  other  lamentable  accident,  sometimes  passes  through 
a  populous  town  almost  as  quickly  as  that  of  some  great  national 
event,  a  victorious  battle,  or  fatal  overthrow.  Open  hearts  greedily 
swallow  it  in  broad  and  in  obscure  places — it  goes  into  the  dwellings 
of  rich  and  poor — and  for  a  while  thousands  upon  thousands  repeat 
a  name  which,  an  hour  before,  was  known  only  to  a  few  families, 
and  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  will  drop  away  from  the  column  of  a 
newspaper  into  silence  and  forgetfulness.  Alice  saw  four  or  five 
people  standing  together,  and  speaking  earnestly,  at  the  entrance  of 
turt,  and  heard  the  words — "All  drowned,  poor  creatures,  in 
.king  the  Lord's  day — a  bonny  bit  young  lassie,  they  say,  plea- 
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suring  wi'  her  sweetheart,  and  baith  called  before  the  God  they  had 
forgotten."  She  stood  close  to  the  group,  as  if  she  had  been  one  of 
them  ;  but  she  was  not  able  to  connect  together  any  more  of  their 
words.  "  Gude  preserve  us ! "  said  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her 
arms ;  "  wha  is  this  among  us  wi'  siccan  a  white  face  of  consterna- 
tion ?  Arena  ye  the  schoolmistress  in  the  lane  down-by  yonner  1" 
— "  I  am  \  and  if  a  lassie  has  been  drowned,  it  is  my  ain  daughter 
Margaret ;  for  she  went  out  this  morning,  and  I  ken  now  that  she 
will  be  brought  liame  a  corpse,  if  ever  brought  hame  at  a'  out  of  the 
sea,  where  Harry  Needham  has  let  her  be  drowned  on  the  Lord's 
day." 

The  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  coming  down  a  steep  street  that 
led  into  that  where  they  were  standing  ;  and  a  coach  approached  at 
a  foot's  pace,  surrounded  by  a  considerable  crowd,  who  walked  by 
it,  not  like  a  mob,  but  silently,  and  with  composed  faces.  It  passed 
by,  and  Alice,  although  nearly  blind,  thought  she  saw  at  the  window 
one  in  a  sailor's  dress,  like  her  son.  "  Wha's  in  the  coach  1 "  asked 
one  of  the  women.—"  The  schoolmistress's  daughter  ;  some  says 
she's  dead,  and  ithers  that  she's  leevin' ;  but  I  saw  her  face,  and  I'm 
sure  she  is  dead  :  for  the  bonny  een  were  shut,  and  her  cheeks  had  a 
blue  and  drowned  look." 

There  was  no  want  of  pity  and  commiseration  when  Alice  said — 
"The  drowned  bairn's  mine."  Every  heart  then  was,  for  a  time, 
made  equally  compassionate  by  the  sight  of  such  deep  affliction 
brought  home  to  them  all  ;  and  when  the  door  of  the  house  was 
shut  by  the  sailor  boy  on  Margaret  and  her  mother,  both  equally 
insensible  to  what  was  passing,  the  crowd,  in  a  few  minutes,  went 
away  silent,  one  by  one,  and  many  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  "  He's 
a  fine  callant,  yon' sailor,  and  ane  that  wadna  flinch  in  fecht  for  a' 
his  greeting  so  bitterly  the  noo.  Saw  ye  hoo  he  lifted  the  poor  bit 
lassie  out  o'  the  cotch,  as  she  had  been  nae  heavier  than  a  windle- 
strae  ?  The  folk  are  saying  he  wasna  wi'  her  when  she  was  drowned, 
but  came  rowing  like  desperation  frae  the  frigate  o'  war  in  the  Roads, 
to  save  ane  that  he  kentna  was  his  ain  sister  till  he  raised  her  up  wi' 
his  oar,  dead  and  drowned,  out  o'  the  cruel  salt  sea." 

But  Margaret  Lyndsav  was  not  drowned,  and  was  now  lying  in 
her  bed,  restored  both  to  life  and  to  her  senses.  One  question  only 
had  she  asked  at  her  brother,  and  the  answer  to  it  was  enough   to 

make  her  content  that  the  coldness  and  tin'  pains  of  death  were 
creeping  all  over  her  body.  Harry  Needham  was  dead.  She  now 
fell  no  shame  to  meet  her  mother's  face-  no  sorrow  to  depart 
from  them  all  no  regrel  that  she  was  to  leave  tlic  lighl  of  day,  and 
to  be  buried,     Even  the  fear  of  God's  judgmenl  was  for  a  while 

dI  ;  and  her  soul  cared  for  nothing  here  or  hen  alter,  since  she 
had  been  the  cause  oi  sweel  Harry's  death.  Either  .-at  by  la  r  bed- 
aide,  and  felt  lor  her  cold  hand.  Now  had  come  the  time  when  the 
blind  was,  in  her  turn,  to  administer  comforl  ;  and  the  soft  mourn- 
ful tone  of  her  voice  could  not  well  !"■  heard  v.  ilhoul  comforl  bj  her 

r*s  -pint,  however  sorely  and  hopelessly  di  trt    ed.     He  who 

drowned   had  been   known  to  her  only  for  a   lew  weeks.     She 
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who  spake  had  been  beloved  from  her  earliest  remembrances.  But 
then,  it  w  ae  ao<  merely  that  he  was  lost  to  her,  for  she  had  expected 
him  every  day  to  be  Bailingaway  for  ever ;  but  the  unendurable  and 
soul-killing  agony  was,  that  he  was  dead— all  his  glee,  mirth,  happi- 
ness, ami  Beauty  extinguished  for  ever  and  ever,  and  that,  too,  l>y 
her  own  sinfulness  and  guilt.  •» 

Her  mother  bad  no  upbraidinga  in  her  eyes,  for  Margaret  had 
strength  enough  to  tell,  in  a  few  words,  the  simple  truth.  But  even 
if  ber  mother  had  supposed  that  there  was  wickedness  in  so  care- 
lessly behaving  or  the  Sabbath  (and  to  the  heart  of  a  religious 
mother,  so  troubled,  a  slight  profanation  of  that  day  was  a  heinous 
thing),  Margaret  would  as  yet  have  heeded  her  not.  But  exhausted 
and  sickened  nature  sank  down  into  sleep,  while  they  who  looked 
upon  her  face  prayed  that  it  might  be  free  from  all  terrible  dreams ; 
and  as  soon  as  her  eyelids  were  heavily  shut,  and  her  hearing  locked 
up,  her  mother,  Laurence,  and  Esther  knelt  down  together,  with 
their  faces  upon  the  bed,  and  joined  their  low  sobbing  voices  in  fer- 
vent ejaculations  of  prayer. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

After  an  illness  of  a  good  many  weeks'  duration,  Margaret  Lynd- 
say  was  again  able  to  rise  from  her  bed  at  the  usual  early  hour,  and 
to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  the  small  household.  Her  life  had  been 
in  great  danger  for  some  days,  and  she  had  known  it.  At  first 
inconsolable  grief  and  unallayed  self-accusation  had  made  her  pray 
for  death  ;  but  life  is  sweet  to  the  young,  and  the  love  of  it  had  been 
insensibly  reawakened  in  her  heart.  Her  mother  and  sister  had  partly 
succeeded  in  convincing  her,  from  her  own  worst  confessions,  that 
the  death  of  poor  Harry  Needham  could  not  belaid  at  her  door ; 
and  although  a  secret  self-blame  was  at  her  heart,  and  often  suddenly 
filled  her  eyes  with  tears,  yet  in  general  her  mind  was  tranquil  on 
that  sad  account ;  and  conscience,  which  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
long  wronged  by  passion,  asserted  its  own  claims  to  peace. 

But  on  reviving  from  that  fever,  Margaret  found  that  there  was 
now  greater  need  for  her  exertions  than  ever.  The  school  had  stood 
still  during  ber  long  and  doubtful  illness  ;  and  it  did  not  seem  easy 
to  bring  together  again  all  her  little  scholars.  There  had  been 
a.  break  ;  and  it  is  often  difficult,  even  in  humblest  situations,  to 
take  up  the  thread  of  life.  One  or  two  parents  had  changed  their 
opinion  of  Margaret  since  her  Sabbath-day  adventure,  disastrous  as  it 
had  been;  others,  who  of  themselves  would  have  had  no  such 
thought,  affected  to  partake  in  the  judgment  of  the  more  austere  ; 
but  to  others  her  innocent  calamity  only  the  more  endeared  her,  and 
they  kindly  told  her  that  God  did  not  spare  the  very  best  in  His 
inscrutable  dispensations.     Margaret  observed  both  the  cold  looks 
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of  thein  who  disapproved,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  and  the  kinder 
manner  of  them  who  pitied  her,  with  the  same  meek  and  humble 
spirit ;  and  she  hoped  that  neither  might  be  lost  upon  her  future  con- 
duct. Her  sin,  great  or  small,  had  been  sorely  punished  ;  but  that 
punishment  only  turned  her  soul  in  upon  itself  in  lowly  contrition, 
and  strengthened,  not  shook,  her  faith  in  the  unchangeable  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God. 

The  very  day  after  the  fatal  event,  the  frigate  had  left  the  Firth, 
and  Laurence  hai  I  I  ieen  obliged  to  give  a  silent  farewell  to  Margaret's 
lips  as  she  lay  asleep.  Expense  was  necessarily  incurred  during  her 
sickness,  although  the  benevolent  physician,  who  attended  her  as 
regularly  and  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man, 
would  take  no  fee  from  the" poor  widow.  He  saw  what  kind  of  a 
family,  under  Providence,  he  was  rescuing  from  affliction  ;  and  the 
name  of  Gregory  was  one  that,  illustrious  as  it  was  in  the  halls  of 
science,  had  its  greatest  aud  truest  glory  in  the  obscure  dwellings  of 
wretchedness  and  want.  The  mother,  who  had  formerly  depended 
so  much  on  Margaret,  had  now  become  as  active  and  awakened  as 
in  her  more  cheerful  days,  and  exchanged  the  drooping  serenity  of 
the  comforted  for  the  springing  hope  of  the  comforter.  But  above 
all,  this  affliction  brought  up,  from  the  silent  regions  of  its  growth, 
the  beautiful  strength  of  the  blind  girl's  character.  No  eager  selfish 
delights  had  -he  ever  known  of  her  own  ;  and  now  all  the  love  and 
affection  of  her  sinless  spirit  flowed  up  like  a  gushing  spring  when 
the  green  flowery  surface  has  been  stirred,  towards  her  elder  sister, 
whose  hand  had  taught  her  to  set  down  without  fear  her  dark  steps, 
and  from  whose  cheerful  talk  she  had  strengthened  the  silence  of  her 
own  heart,  and  gathered  many  pure  joys  to  delight  her  when  sitting 
in  the  stillness  of  heruncompanioned  solitude.  She  sang  her  hymns 
by  the  bedside  ;  and  sometimes,  too,  her  old  Scottish  ballads  ;  and 
that  music  was  a  medicine  that  has  lulled  to  sleep  or  quieted  the 
throbbing  pulse,  when  any  other  might  have  been  administered  in 
vain. 

By  the  end  of  July,  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  completely  recovered. 
All  her  beauty  had  returned  ;  and  some  of  t  he  neighbours  said  thai 
the  "  puir  lassie  was  far  bonnier  than  ever."    Mow  and  the le  of 

her  scholars  would  make  her  ami   her  mother  some  Little  useful  pre- 

enl  ;  do  pap  nt  suffered  her  children  fco  be  in  arrears  with  their 
small  weekly)':'  even  poor  people  bought  things  ol   I'.  (hers 

manufacture  tor  which  they  bad  no  use,  just  to  put  a  tew  shillings 

in  their  way  ;  and  thi    6  D.01  Unobserved  humanities, which  DO  doubt 

always  pa    ing  among  human  creatures,  even  in  states  of  mo  t 
i  v,  Bend  a  strength  to  the  hearti  of  tho  e  who  experience 
them  far  beyond  thai  of  the  cold  pence  of  hearth  a  or  relucl 
charity. 

It  M'c.'.     eemed,  therefore,  as  if  the  summer  would  pass  away  with 

Buchhappini  ey  were  all  well  satisfied  to  pi     i      ;  and  even  if 

each  succeeding   ea  on  of  the  year  were  to  bring  its  own  distress, 

they  were  prepared  tomeel  it,  with  hearts  that  bad  all  experienced 

re  ami  searchin     orrows.    Laurence  had  been  spared  in  the 

Vol..     XI.  I: 
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groat  battle  with  the  French  on  the  first  of  June,  and  would  be  com- 
to  s<c  them,  perhaps,  during  the  autumn  or  winter.  And,  "0 
God  of  mercy  !"  would  the  mother  often  think,  and  sometimes  say, 
"my  Walter  may  yel  return  to  my  bosom,  as  he  promised,  and  all 
his  'sins  he  forgh  en  by  his  Maker,  as  by  me  they  will  be  forgotten  as 
they  bad  never  been.' 

They  were  all  Bitting  together  by  the  fireside  one  cold  raw  Sep- 
tember night,  somewhat  low-spirited,  and  the  mother  more  than 
usually  desponding  and  disconsolate— for  fits  of  melancholy  over- 
powered her  at  times  in  .spite  of  herself  and  her  children,  that  spread 
its  dim  influence  over  them  likewise — when  a  single  hesitating 
knock  came  to  the  door.  Margaret  opened  it,  and  a  person  putting 
a  letter  into  her  hand,  went  away  into  the  darkness,  without  saying 
a  word.  She  brought  the  letter  to  the  fire,  and  stooping  down  to 
read  the  direction  by  that  light,  she  saw  that  the  feeble  and  faint 
scrawl  was  in  the  handwriting  of  her  father.  It  was  not  for  her, 
but  for  her  mother ;  and  although  she  would  fain  have  known  its 
contents  before  she  gave  it  into  her  mother's  hand  in  her  present 
doleful  mood,  yet  that  was  impossible  ;  so,  iu  reaching  it  over,  she 
just  said,  "  Oh,  me  !  oh,  me  ! — it  is  surely  my  father's  writing.  It 
may  be  to  tell  us  that  he  is  coming  home  at  last." 

Mrs  Lyndsay  opened  the  letter,  and  looked  at  it ;  but  she  saw 
only  the  first  words,  "  My  dear  Alice,"  and  the  few  irregular  lines 
that  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  first  page. 

"  I  cannot  see  to  read  it,  Margaret,  and  my  heart  is  sick — but  read 
it  thou — and  be  the  contents  dismal,  as  I  know  they  are,  even  unto 
the  fear  of  death,  leave  not  out  one  single  word,  however  small.  Let 
us  all  together  hear  the  worst."  Margaret  first  read  the  letter  into 
herself;  and,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  for  some  months  to  grief, 
she  was  then  able,  and  just  able,  to  do  as  she  was  bid. 

"  My  dear  Alice — 

"  I  am  on  my  deathbed.  For  sake  of  the  love  of  our  youth,  and 
of  Him  who  died  that  sinners  like  me  might  not  utterly  perish,  come, 
if  you  can,  to  the  Laigh  Wynd,  opposite  the  Barracks,  Glasgow.  You 
will  find  me,  by  asking  for  Jacob  Russel,  at  the  shop  of  Mrs  Alison, 
a  widow.     Give  the  love  of  their  dying  father  to  our  children. 

"  Walter  Lyndsay." 

Till  this  hour,  there  had  always  been  hope  in  the  house.    Not  very 

often  did  Aliee  speak  of  their  father  to  Margaret  and  Esther;  for  in 

such  a  ease,  thoughtful,  and  affectionate,  and  forgiving  silence  was 

lor  them  all.     Bui   never  had  the  deserted  wife  lain  down  one 

night  on  her  bed— never  had  she  risen  from  it  one  morning,— without 

embering  him  in  her  prayers;  and  believing  devoutly  that  the 

bonds  of  sin,  though  strong,  often  snap  suddenly  asunder,  and  that 

■\\  alter  could  love  no  one  in  this  world  as  he  had  once  loved  her,  she 

had  convinced  her  soul,  in  her  desertion,  that  her  husband  would 

I     return,  and  that  they  might  yet  be  buried  side  by  side, 

or  in  one  grave.     That  trust  was  now  known  to  be  a  delusion  ;  for 
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it  was  too  plain  that  he  would  not  have  so  written,  had  he  not  felt 
that  his  hour  was  nearly  come. 

Neither  Margaret  nor  Esther  could  think  otherwise  than  that  their 
father  was  dying.  Margaret  read  over  many  a  hundred  times  the 
miserable  paper,  now  completely  soaked  through  with  tears,  and 
looked  at  the  shape  of  every  letter,  syllable,  and  word,  to  see  if  she 
could  extract  comfort  from  one  firmer  line  here  and  there  ;  but  com- 
mit there  was  none  to  be  found,  for  palsied,  and  almost  torpid  must 
the  hand  have  been,  once  so  strong  and  dexterous,  that  had  contrived, 
by  many  renewals,  to  finish  the  faint  and  blotted  scrawl,  that  solemnly 
yet  humbly  implored  love  to  come  to  the  bed  of  sin,  remorse,  and 
death. 

An  evil  spirit  seemed  to  have  put  in  the  letter  at  the  door,  to  turn 
their  hearts  against  the  God  of  judgment,  and  then  to  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  mists  and  darkness  of  night;  and,  sure  enough, 
despair  took  possession  of  them;  and  during  the  night,  no  one  sought 
to  stop  another's  groans.    Poor  Marion  alone  slept. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Long  before  daylight  Alice  and  Margaret  left  their  house  —  not 
fearing  to  trust  the  two  helpless  creatures  alone  and  asleep  for  a  few 
hours,  till  a  good  neighbour,  who  had  promised  to  take  charge  of 
tin-in,  would  go  to  tlniii  in  the  morning;  and  they  walked,  almost 
without  speaking,  to  Braehead.  They  awakened,  as  quietly  as  they 
could,  the  same  friendly  man  who  had  formerly  taken  their  furniture 
in  his  cart  to  their  Lodging  in  the  lane  ;  and  Alice  told  him,  in  a  few 
words,  that  her  busband  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  had  written 
for  her  to  come  instantly  to  Glasgow.  "  If  you  can  take  us  there  in 
your  c  Hi.  John,  we  will'  pay  you  day's  wagi  s  before  many  weeks  go 
by  it  not,  we  must  just  try  to  walk,  although  neither  of  us  are 
strung,  and  it:  is,  t  ley  say,  a  lang  dreigb  road.  But,  you  maybe 
.  my  heart  hue.-  -air  sairto  be  wi'  my  husband,  gin  ll  be  possible, 
this  iit.      John  Walker  was  a  poor  labouring  man — a  carter 

— who  earned  a    nh.-i-tence  to  a  larj  e  family  by  Bard  work  from 
morning  to  night  ;  it  was  impossible  u>  have  fewer  line  feelings 
lie  had    and  his  mannei  -  coarse,  were  perhaps  sometimes  i 

brutal.     But  he  had  a  heart,  and  had  always  show  a  to  the  la  nd 

pectful  kindness,  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  one  oi  hisdi  po- 
sition and  habits     He  yoked  his  horse  to  the  carl  withoul  delay 
put  into  it  a  bundle  of  hay  and  a  bag  of  oats    covered  Mrs  Lynd 
with  a  thick  duffle  cloaC  of  his  wife's,  and  Margaret  with  his  own 
grea  ind  drove  off  on  their  way  to  Glasgow,  before  the  light 

of  tin'  6  irs  had  yet  become  faint  on  the  approach  of  tin- 

morning. 
John  Walker  scarcely  -poke  ten  words  the  first  ten  miles,  exce]  t 
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to  his  horse— a  tall,  raw-boned  grey— that  stepped  freely  out  at  the 
rate  of  better  than  lour  miles  an  hour,  without  his  usual  weight  of 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  freestone  from  the  quarry.  About  half  an  hour 
after  perfect  daylight,  John  turned  about  to  Alice  and  Margaret,  who 

sitting  among  the  straw  in  the  eart, and  said,  "  Weel,  weel,  God 
bless  you,  Mrs  Lyiidsay — how  do  you  feel  yourself  noo  1 "  They  both 
answered  him  at  once  that  they  were  well,  and  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful  to  him  for  his  friendly  behaviour.  "  Your  gudeman 
mayna  be  so  ill  as  he  thinks— there's  aften  a  lang  way  and  many 
years  at  ween  sair  heartsickness  and  the  point  o'  death.  I'll  wauger 
half-a-croon  that  he's  no  at  the  point  o'  death,  and  wunna  be  for  a 
whileock.  I  hae  been  saying  a  prayer  for  him,  puir  man,  these  last 
twa  miles.  We  a'  liked  you — the  haill  family  o' you — atBraehead. 
Ma  faith,  ye's  pay  me  naething  for  this  job — unless  I  bring  back  your 
gudeman  wi'  us,  alive  and  weel,  to  Embro'.  Mair  unlikely  things 
has  happened  ! "  The  poor  woman  listened  to  every  word — and  tried 
and  tried  to  believe  there  might  yet  be  hope,  while  her  tears  were. 
tailing  down  upon  the  straw.  But  John's  last  inconceivable  thought 
>>t'  bringing  her  husband  back  in  their  very  cart,  quite  smote  to  pieces 
all  the  gathering  delusion — and  she  knew  that  Walter  was  dying,  or 
at  that  very  moment  dead. 

The  cart  stopped  for  an  hour  each  time  at  two  small  wayside  public- 
houses  ;  and,  while  the  horse  was  baiting,  the  travellers  sat  by  the 
kitchen  fire.  The  respectable  appearance  of  the  mother,  and  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  daughter — they  were  so  like,  that  their  rela- 
tionship was  plain  to  all — at  once  insured  them  a  kind  reception ; 
and  at  both  places,  after  the  mistress  of  the  house  had  spoken  a  few 
words  with  John  Walker,  nothing  could  exceed  the  eager  and  heart- 
felt pity  she  expressed  for  them  in  their  affliction.  Refreshment  was 
pressed  upon  them,  and  given  into  their  hands  at  the  warm  fireside 
with  condolence  and  encouragement.  Such  outbreakings  of  the 
native  goodness  of  the  human  heart  sent  a  comfort  even  unto  their 
despair ;  and  Margaret  once  ventured  to  smile  in  her  mother's  face, 
as  if  to  say  "  Let  us  hope  ;"  but  the  wife  was  not  able,  with  all  her 
efforts,  to  return  the  smile,  and  her  features  were  only  drawn  together 
in  a  ghastly  and  hysterical  convulsion. 
Before  dusk,  Alice  saw,  far  off  to  the  left,  the  high  grounds  at  the 
1  of  Clydesdale,  and  the  beautiful  green  hill  of  Tintock.  Under 
shadow  of  that  hill  she  had  been  born — there  had  she  passed  her 
og  innocent  days;  and  though  she  had  for  many  years  ceased 
often  to  remember  those  places,  and  then  but  dimly  and  for  a  brief 
dream,  yet  now  that  the  real  objects  themselves  were  before  her  eyes, 
their  power  drew  her  into  the  very  bosom  of  that  happy  life — anil 
she  shuddered  at  her  own  image,  and  that  of  her  loving  and  beloved 
Walter,  on  their  marriage-day.  Margaret,  who  saw  her  eyes  fixed 
long  in  the  same  direction,  and  heard  a  deep  groan,  feared  that  her 
mother  was  about  to  swoon  ;  but  she  only  said,  "  Yon's  the  hill  o' 
Tintock,  Margaret;"  and  Margaret,  who  knew  the  name  well,  at 
once  understood  what  was  passing  in  her  mother's  heart.  In  another 
hour  or  two  they  passed  "  Bothwell  banks,"  now  not  "  blooming  fair," 
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according  to  Esther's  favourite  song,  but  with  their  rich  golden 
autumnal  groves  shrouded  in  the  thickening  darkness  of  evening — 
then  the  wayside  houses  began  to  thicken — and  by-and-by  the  wide 
gleam  of  the  great  iron-founderies  shot  fitfully  round  about  the  sky. 
u  I'm  thinking,"  says  John  Walker,  "  that  this  maun  just  be  Glas- 
;"'  and  as  the  evening  bugle-horn  was  blown  in  the  barracks,  the 
cart  stopped  short  at  the  end  of  its  journey  before  the  will-lighted 
and  variously-adorned  window  of  Widow  Alison,  Grocer  and  Meal- 
Monger. 

John  Walker  drew  up  his  cart  close  to  the  pavement,  and  remained 
with  it  while  they  walked  into  the  shop.  "  Ken  you  ony  thing,  Mrs 
Alison,  o'  ane  Jacob  Russel  1 "  said  Alice,  while  Margaret  stood  close 
behind  her.  "  Wha  is't  that  speers  1 "  said  the  well-fed,  pursy  Widow 
Alison,  who  was  at  that  moment  whirling  down  a  yard  of  twine  from 
the  roller,  to  tie  a  two-pound  parcel  of  brown  sugar.  But  getting 
no  answer,  she  looked  up,  and  met  those  two  countenances,  both 
deadly  pale,  looking  upon  her  with  fixed  eyes.  "  Gude  safe  us, 
women,  what  d'ye  want  wi'  him? — he's  no  far  aff  the  dead-thraw — 
|  round  the  corner  into  the  wynd,  up  three  stairs  to  the  left,  and 
in  at  the  right-hand  door,  and  yell  find  him,  aiblins,  and  his  Miss — 
for  she's  nae  wife  yon." 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  people  were  coming  into  the  shop  like 
a  bee-hive.  A  staring  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  two  poor 
creatines,  but  they  heeded  not,  saw  not,  felt  not  any  insult,  however 
coarse,  and  Alice  meekly  asked  to  be  suffered  to  pass  out  of  the  shop. 
John  Walker  had  stopped  his  cart,  and  was  at  the  door.  "I  see 
lingayonl  the  Btreet  at  yon  lamp-post;  you  can  fin'  your  am 
..  iv  to  liini  up  the  wynd,  and  I'll  no  let  an  hour  pass  till  I  sec  you 
baitb  again." 

Margaret  took  her  mother's  arm,  ami  they  went  as  they  had  bi 
directed.    They  soon  found  the  door,  and  listened;  but  heard  ho 
sound  except  that  of  something  breathing.     "There's  life  in  the 
room,"  whispered  Margaret  to  her  nioi  Ik  i.  and  then  gently  tapped. 

No  answer  was   made,  so  they  opened   the  door  and  w  .lit  in.      They 

.  by  the  flickering  light  of  an  oil-lamp,  bare,  damp-stained,  yellow 

.-,  and  a  Btrong  breath  of  wind  came  upon  their  faces  from  a 

..'mdow,  with  Mime  broken  glaBsor  paper  panes.    Turning  towards 

the  breathing  sound,  they  beheld  a  low  wretched  bed,  in  which  there 

emed  fco  be  a  sleeper,  covered  with  a  brown  rug  or  carpet.    Alice 

went  up  to  it,  and,  lifting  tenderly  a  small  hit  of  this  miserable 

rlet,  i  be  Baw  her  hn  band'   face,  marked  with  en-tain  symptoms 

of  approaching  dissolution.    There  could  he  no  mistake    no  hope 

Walter  Lyndsaj  was  a  dying  man. 

There  were  no  chairs  in  the  room    only  a  wooden  form,  on  v, hich 
mother  ami  daught<  r  sal  down.    On  the  table  near  the  bed,  on  which 

the  oil-lamp    ; I,  we\  ,  seemingly  with  some  ardent  Bpirita 

mall  Dottle,  labelled  Laudanum    abil  of  oatmeal  bread,  and  a 
cold  potato)  .     Not  ;i  word  was  spoken.     Bis  wife  rose  several 
times,  and  put  her  ear  to  his  lips  :  she  kissed  them,  and  Bat  down 
:n  on  the  form.    Margarel  tool,  oil'  her  cloak,  ai  I  lot  it  i 
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slowly  and  by  degrees  above  the  rug  that  alone  sheltered  her  dying 
father  from  t  lie  cold  night-air  that  tilled  the  room  almost  to  freezing. 
"'  *  God  I  this  is  a  dreadful  sight,  mair  than  ony  mortal  can  bear," 
lowly  groaned  forth  the  wife  ;  "pray  for  me,  Margaret — pray  for  me, 
for  my  heart  is  like  to  burst."  Margaret  knelt  down,  awed  far  be- 
yond  sobbing  or  tears,  with  her  head  just  touching  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  her  clasped  ami  uplifted  hands  close  to  her  father's  knees, 
that  were  drawn  up  by  pain  as  he  slept. 

Thedoor  again  opened,  and  an  emaciated  woman  came  in  like  a 
ghost  into  the  glimmering  room.  Seeing  two  figures,  one  with  her 
head  bowed  down,  and  her  face  covered  with  her  hands,  and  the 
other  kneeling,  she  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  said, 
with  a  hollow  voice,  "  What  is  this— who  are  you — and  whence  came 
ye  here  ("  Margaret  looked  around,  and  they  knew  each  other. 
"You  are  his  daughter — I  remember  you  well ;  is  this  his  wife  who 
hides  her  face — your  mother  and  his  wife?" — "She  is  so  indeed." 
The  miserable  creature  went  and  sat  down  on  a  seat  in  the  window, 
where  the  wind  waved  up  and  down  her  ragged  and  rusty  hair,  and 
all  the  while  kept  her  sunken  but  wild  eyes  directed  towards  the 
bed,  and  the  two  figures  by  its  side. 

The  rug  moved,  for  the  dying  man  had  awoke,  and  he  now  strove 
to  lift  up  his  head.  His  face  became  uncovered,  and  his  eyes  were 
open,  although  they  seemed  as  yet  to  see  nothing.  Alice  stood 
up  before  him,  with  her  meek  well-known  face,  and  it  was  in  a 
moment  visible  to  his  whole  soul.  "  Thou  art  come  in  time,  Alice, 
to  let  me  die  not  unforgiven.  Oh  !  a  mother's  curse  is  enough — let 
not  that  of  a  wife's  be  mine  too,  deserved  although  it  be,  Alice,  for 
in  thee  there  was  no  sin."— "Your  mother  unsaid  that  cruel  curse, 
and  her  last  words  were  a  blessing  on  her  son,— and  I  am  here  to 
bless  thee  too,  Walter  :— and  oh,  if  it  were  possible,  to  die  that  you 
might  live  !"  The  awfulness  of  the  scene  gave  strength  both  to 'her 
inim I  and  her  frame,  and  she  said,  almost  with  a  smile,  "Behold 
your  daughter  Margaret,  our  first-born,  kneeling  at  your  bedside." 
He  rose  up  in  his  bed,  and  gazed  with  a  smile  upon  her  face,  now 
turned  towards  him,  till  his  eyes  grew  glazed.  "  Kiss  me,  both  of 
you."  His  wife  and  daughter  did  as  they  were  bidden— his  white 
cold  lips  returned  their  kisses— something  gurgled  in  his  throat,  and 
In  fell  back  on  his  chaff  pillow.  The  sins  andtiie  sorrows  of  Walter 
Lyndsay  were  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  widow  and  her  daughter  would  have  been  ill  off  indeed  dur- 

their  greatest  trial,  without  the  kindness  of  John  Walker.     He 

l  in  the  stabler,  to  whose  house  he  had  taken  his  cart,  an  old 

East-country  friend,  and  told  him  the  melancholy  business  of  his 
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journey.  The  general  claims  of  humanity  are  much  strengthened 
by  any  particular  circumstance  attending  them,  however  Blight ;  and 
this  man's  interest  was  forthwith  awakened  towards  the  poor  women, 
who  had  come  in  distress  from  his  native  place.  A  comfortable  bed- 
room was  got  ready  for  them,  and  to  it  they  were  removed,  before 
midnight,  from  the  bedstead  on  which  lay  the  body  of  Walter  Lynd- 
say.  After  everything  had  been  made  decent  about  it,  with  the 
-tance  of  that  other  emaciated  and  deathlike  woman,  whom,  at 
such  a  season,  they  treated  as  it  became  Christians  to  treat  one  who 
so  deeply  tasted  the  bitterness  of  sin,  the  door  of  the  fatal  room  was 
shut  and  locked.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stair  Alice  stopped  to  speak 
a  word  to  that  unhappy  person,  and  to  give  her  a  trifle  to  buy  food, 
( n  which  she  seemed  in  great  want ;  but  she  had  disappeared,  and 
they  could  see  no  more  of  her  that  night. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was  passed  in  their  room. 
Alice  could  not  move  from  bed  that  day— but  Margaret  was  up  as 
usual,  and  watched  every  little  restless  motion  of  her  mother. 
Nothing  could  be  said  by  one  to  the  other,  much  as  they  were 
mutually  beloved,  in  an  affliction  like  this ;  and  they  were  both 
stunned  into  silence  by  a  blow  which  had  removed  from  their 
souls  one  great  dear  anxiety,  never  till  then,  for  one  hour,  entirely 
absent  during  a  whole  long  year.  There  wras  a  completeness  in  the 
widow's  desolation  that  almost  allowed  her  to  sleep ;  and,  once  or 
twice,  when  Margaret  drew  the  curtains  and  spoke  to  her,  although 
hex  eyes  were  but  half-closed,  she  made  no  reply. 

Another  day  and  two  other  nights  dragged  their  dark  hours  along 
— and  their  light  ones  worse  than  the  dark.  On  Tuesday  forenoon, 
John  Walker  came  into  the  room  in  a  suit  of  black,  with  white 
muslin  weepers  on  his  si  ind  a  crape  on  his  hat,  which  he  held 

in  his  hand.  Be  sal  down,  and  in  a,  minute  or  two  said,  "One 
o'clock  is  the  hour  when  the  funeral  is  to  leave  the  \Vviid — it  will  lie 
but  sina' — but  our  landlord  is  a  decent  man,  and  twa  or  three  o'  his 
tnaisl  respectable  neebors  are  to  walk  by  the  coffin.  There's  oae- 
body  hut  mv  -  1  in  tak  the  head— but  I'se  do  it  wi'  a  sair  heart,  for 
I  baitfa  liked  and  respeckit  your  husband;  and,  although  hut  a 
COOrse  man  in  my  way,  I  liae  -rat  niair  than  ance  sinee  twal  o'clock 
on  Saturday  oicht."    Bo  saying,  John  looked  at  his  old-dialled  :; 

tch,  and  went  away  in  silence. 

"I  wish  you  would  shut  the  shutters  for  an  hour,"  .-aid  the  widow  , 
''and  I  will  lie  down."     Margaret  did  so;  hut  she  left  a  small  open- 

and  looked  through  it  down  upon  the  street,  which  was  all  in  the 
lively  bustle  of  eager  and  hurrying  trade.    She  kept  her  eyes  on  the. 

d  irk  cut  raic  of  tie •  Wynd,  and  the  funeral  came  out  into  t  he  crowd 
of  carts  and  people,  unheeded  except  l,y  t  wo  or  t  hive  hoys  and  gi]  Is, 

who  st I  gazing,  and  sometimes  laughing,  as  the  small  procei   ion 

moved  oil'  from  the  place  where  they  had  gathered  to  see  it.  and  by 

a  tew  people  here  and  there,  leaning  indifferently  over  the  half  d -s 

of  their  shops,    One  great  waggon,  with  several  horses,  almost  ran 

I  he  pall,  and  M:  i       red  as  if  lea-  father  had  bei  d 

lying  there  alive.     It  found  its  way,  however,  through  the  tide  of 
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existence,  and.  Blow  as  it  went  along,  soon  passed  by  out  of  the  reach 
of  Margaret's  weeping  eves.  She  said  nothing  to  her  mother  of 
what  she  had  Been,  ami  then  closed  the  window-shutters  entirely. 
In  less  than  an  hour  John  Walker  returned.  His  face  wore  a  look 
of  composure,  almost  of  indifference,  for  dust  had  been  given  to  dust ; 
and  that  look  Lave  a  kind  of  cold  comfort  to  the  poor  fill's  heart,  ' 
speaking,  as  it  did,  of  the  fruitlessness  and  the  folly  of  struggling 
with,  or  repining  at,  the  finished  decree  of  God. 

Towards  the  afternoon  the  widow  arose,  and  some  very  plain  and 
diea])  mournings,  which  she  had  ordered  early  on  Monday  morning, 

ig  lirought, "she  and  Margaret  put  them  on,  and,  as  soon  as  day- 
one,  she  said  that  they  would  go  out  and  breathe  a  little 
air  ;  and  they  bent  their  steps  towards  the  burial-ground  of  the  old 
Cathedral.  They  soon  found  the  sexton's  house,  near  the  ruined 
arcli  of  the  gateway,  and  lie  went  with  them  to  show  Walter  Lynd- 
s ay's  grave.  He  was  an  old,  seemingly  careless,  taciturn  man,  and 
putting  his  foot  on  one  of  the  fresh-covered  heaps  (for  there  were 

ral  not  far  from  each  other),  he  said,  "That's  it,  I'm  thinking," 
put  the  pence  that  were  given  him  into  his  pocket,  and  hobbled 
away  over  the  pavement  of  the  flat  tombstones. 

They  sat  down,  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the 
grave.  The  shadow  of  the  great  Cathedral  was  over  them,  and  the 
gloom  of  that  adjacent  hill,  with  its  black  pine-grove.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  graves  were  visible  around  them,  in  the 
uncertain  moonlight — grassy  turfs — deep-sunk  slabs — headstones — 
tablets — tombs  and  monuments  ;  but  they  saw  nothing  but  that  one 
single  heap.  The  night  was  a  raw  early  frost,  but  they  felt  it  not — 
the  clock  on  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  tolled  eight,  and  the  dull 
deep  reverberating  sounds  were  heard  as  if  at  a  distance,  and  no  way 

ixding  them  ;  but  sometliing  white  came  before  their  eyes  ;  they 
both  looked  up,  and,  with  a  sudden  superstitious  fear,  saw  a  being 
host  standing  close  by  the  grave. 
"  I  would  not  have  come  here,"  said  a  hollow  voice,  which  they 
recognised  at  once,  "  if  I  had  known  who  were  before  me."  Alice 
said,  "  Poor  unhappy  thing,  we  are  all  of  us  sinners  ;  there's  no  anger 
now  in  my  heart  towards  thee,  whatever  there  once  may  have  been  ; 
but  I  wish  you  would  gang  awa'  and  sit  down  on  a  stane  ower-by 
yonder,  and  leave  me  and  my  daughter  to  ourselves."  The  figure 
•  lid  so,  and  removed  to  a  tomb  within  an  angle  of  the  Cathedral 
walls. 

After  sitting  a  long,  long  time,  with  few  words,  but  many  thoughts 
and  feelings,  till  they  were  both  forced  to  feel  the  dullness  of  the 
air,  and  of  the  grave  covered  with  hoar-frost,  Alice  and  Margaret 

sup,  and  went  to  the  place  where  the  woman  was  still  sitting. 
"Tell  me  what  you  can  about  my  husband— but  let  it  be  in  few 
wo  "  Four  months  ago  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  with  my  consent, 

just  to  eei  a  look  of  you  all,  as  you  well  know.     I  was  then  thought 
to  b  .  and  he  resolved  to  stay  by  me  till  I  died.      It  is  true 

v.  hat  Tarn  now  saying,  that  I  would  have  let  him  go  away  altogether, 
and  leave  me  to  my  fate  ;  but  he  would  not.    He  promised  to  me  to 
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return  to  you,  and  be  reconciled  to  you  after  my  death.  But  he  grew 
suddenly  worse  than  me,  and  is  dead  before  this  miserable  sinner." 
— "  Were  you  aye  kind  to  him,  when  you  saw  he  was  dying  V — 
"  Yes,  I  was  kind  to  him.  He  was  your  husband,  not  mine  ;  but  the 
sruilty  can  be  kind  to  one  another  ;  and  I  did  all  I  could  for  him  on 
"his  deathbed  ;  but  oh  !  I  have  been  long  weak,  weak  indeed  ! — Look 
at  these  bones,  and  say  that  you  are  satisfied  with  my  sufferings." 
The  poor  creature  was  thinly  and  miserably  clad,  and  her  emaciated 
ly  had  little  left  for  the  decay  of  the  grave. 

Every  faintest  remain  of  anger  or  aversion  to  the  hollow-voiced 
wretch  died  away  in  the  widow's  bosom.     She  knew  not  under  what 
temptations,  or  in  what  ignorance  the  sin  had  been  committed ; 
but  she  knew  well  what  had  been  its  punishment.     "0  tell  me 
where  you  hae  sleepit  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  night,  for  you 
are  bluidless  and  cauld,  like  ane  without  food  or  shelter  V — "  I  do 
not  remember  where  I  fell  down  on  the  Saturday  night ;  on  Mon- 
day night  I  was  put  into  a  cell,  and  let  out  in  the  morning  ;  and  last 
night  I  came  out  to  this  churchyard,  where  I  heard  he  was  to  be 
buried,  and  I  tried  to  sleep  below  a  tomb,  but  it  was  bitter,  bitter 
cold.     But  all  this  cannot  kill  me,  although  I  am  far  gone  in  a  con- 
sumption— although  my  lungs  are  rotten — and  although,  save  the 
cold  potatoes  you  saw  on  the  table,  which  I  huddled  into  my  lap 
aighl  as  we  left  the  room,  as  God  is  my  witness,  have  I  had 
Dothing  since  that  time  to  eat !" 
Margaret  had  a  piece  of  biscuit  in  her  pocket,  which  had  been 
i  to  her  by  some  kind  hand  on  her  journey  to  Glasgow,  and  she 
held  it  out  to  the  famished  ghost.     "Take  it  away,  take  it  away, 
for  I  wish  to  starve  myself!"  and  with  that  she  clutched  it  out  of 
Margaret's  hand,  and  greedily  devoured  it.     At  the  same  time  she 
I  her  glaring  eyes  upon  the  girl,  and  muttered, — "I  dashed  you 
to  the  ground — I  dashed  you  to  the  ground,  and,  like  a  she-devil, 
carried  off  your  father  to  sin  and  death — yet  you  pity  me,  and  give 
d  !" 
tret  and  her  mother,  unable  to  bear  any  more  of  such  horror, 
pointed  to  two  or  three  shillings— it  was  all  they  had  to  spare — on 
One  ;  ami  forgetting  their  own  griefs  before  such  a  spec 
,  committed  her  to  God's  mercy;  and  leaving  the  churchyard 
quickly  as  they  could,  retired  to  the  boue    v,  bere  the]  lodged.. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

;     I       tret,  <ai   their  return  home  to   Edinburgh, 

found  the  two  helplei  i  creatures,  whom  thej  had  lefl  i"  the  care  of 

ighbour,  perfectly  well  j  and  Esther,  whose  thoughtful  mind  had 

prepared  itself  for  the  worst,  heard  of  her  father's  death  with  resig- 

nie.    No  account  wa    given  to  her  of  bis 
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hour,  for  that  would  have  unnecessarily  distressed  and  haunted  her 
tend  '>  in  its  darkness ;  but  she  was  let  understand  that  he  had 

died  withoul  apparent  pain,  and  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  Chris- 
tians could  have  desired.  At  the  recital  the  tears  quietly  flowed 
duw  ii  her  cheeks  from  her  sightless  eyes,  but  there  was  no  loud  grief 
— and  her  feelings  on  this  occasion  partook  of  the  equanimity  of  her 
whole  character,  which  had  grown  up  in  silent  pursuits  peculiar  to 
herself,  and  had  seldom  been  disturbed  by  what  more  or  less  agitates 
all  those  who  take  a  part,  however  humble,  in  the  activity  of  life. 
No  doubt,  the  appearance  of  the  blind  child  sitting,  as  usual,  at  her 
W(  irk,  with  the  same  sweet  smile  upon  her  face,  which  no  sorrow  was 
suffered  to  scare  away,  and  thinking  of  her  lather's  former  happi- 
ii.  iss—  his  going  away  from  them — and  his  death  at  last— contributed 
much  to  restore  to  peace  both  her  mother  and  sister.  In  her  they 
saw  a  living  lesson  of  lowly  resignation.  She  had  lost  a  natural 
protector  for  ever,  as  well  as  they ;  but  she  trusted  to  God  in  her 
blindness,  and  feared  not  that  He  would  continue  to  her  His  inward 
light.  Her  fingers  plied  unceasingly  their  daily  task;  and  some- 
times even  she  said,  that,  if  it  would  not  disturb  them,  she  would 
sing  them  a  song — and  did  so  till  the  sweet  sounds  calmed  their 
melancholy  hearts.  The  goodness  of  God  was  indeed  constantly 
visible  to  them  in  the  unbroken  happiness  of  this  girl ;  and  often, 
when  she  herself  knew  not  that  any  eyes  were  looking  at  her,  those 
both  of  her  mother  and  Margaret  drew  from  her  placid  countenance 
unspeakable  comfort. 

They  both  felt  that  to  repine  at  the  decrees  of  Providence  was  not 
only  fruitless,  but  sinful.  While  there  was  life,  there  was  hope  :  but 
now  Walter  Lyndsay  was  not,  and  their  souls  submitted.  Theirs 
was  not  a  barren  religion;  but  under  it  their  hearts  sent  up  both 
feelings  and  thoughts.  They  had  never  been  hard  upon  him,  when 
he  lived,  in  their  conversations  about  the  unhappy  man ;  they 
had  been  prepared  to  welcome  back  the  sinner  with  all  love  to  his 
home  ■  and  now,  that  all  such  fears,  hopes,  and  affections  were 
buried  in  the  grave,  they  looked  on  that  life  which  was  henceforth 
to  be  their  lot,  and  turned  themselves  to  endure  its  hardships,  and 
to  discharge  its  duties.  Often  did  they  see  each  other's  tears — and 
tears  there  were  shed  by  both,  which  each  knew  of  only  for  herself, 
in  dark  and  silent  midnights.  These  nature  would  not  yield  up,  in 
the  passionate  selfishness  of  brooding  sorrow,  even  to  religion;  but 
they  interfered  not  with  the  more  tranquil  hours  of  stated  employ- 
ment, family  were  now,  as  before,  regular  and  industrious; 
and  the  hum  of  the  little  school  revived,  like  the  sound  of  a  hive  of 
bees  when  the  cloud-shadows  have  again  let  out  the  sunshine. 

Among  the  affluent  there  is  sometimes  a  luxury  of  grief  which  is 
altogether  unknown  to  the  poor.  There  is  such  a  tiling  as  a  pampered 
sorrow  which  the  heart  cherishes  without  being  aware  of  its  own 
selfish  enjoyment.  Indolent,  perhaps,  and  called  to  the  discharge 
of  no  duties,  tin;  mourners  give  themselves  up  to  the  indulgence  of 
gs  which  are  known  to  be  natural,  and  which  they  conceive 
of  as  amiable,  till  the  remembrance  of  the  loss  sustained  becomes 
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evidently  fainter  and  fainter  in  a  mind  still  surrounded  with  the 
comforts  and  blessings  of  life  ;  and  at  last  the  afflicted  return  to 
their  usual  avocations  without  having  undergone  much  real  or  soul- 
liing  and  heart-humbling  distress.  But  in  the  abodes  of 
poverty  there  is  no  room,  no  leisure  for  such  indulgence.  On  the 
very  day  that  death  smites  a  dear  object,  the  living  are  called  by 
necessity,  not  to  lie  down  and  weep,  but  to  rise  up  and  work.  The 
daily  meal  must  be  set  out  by  their  own  hands,  although  there  is  in 
the  house  one  cold  mouth  to  be  fed  no  more  :  and  in  the  midst  of 
occupations  needful  for  them  who  survive,  must  preparations  be 
made  for  returning,  decently,  dust  to  dust.  This  is  real  sorrow  and 
suffering  ;  but,  although  sharp,  the  soul  is  framed  to  sustain  it  ;— 
and  sighing  and  sobbing,  weeping  and  wailing,  groans  heaved  in 
wilful  impiety,  outcries  to  a  cruel  Heaven,  and  the  delirious  tearing 
of  hair— these  are  not  the  shows  of  grief  which  Nature  exhibits  on 
the  tarthcrn  floors  and  beneath  the  smoky  rafters  of  the  houses  of 
the  poor.  The  great  and  eternal  law  of  death  is  executed  there  in 
an  awful  silence  ;  and  then  the  survivors  go,  each  his  way,  upon  his 
own  «  v  -  i;;l  duty  which  is  marked  out  to  him,  and  which  he  must 
perform,  or  perhaps  he  and  the  family  utterly  perish. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  discharge  of  duty  is  painful  indeed, 
but  it  is  also  consoling.     If  the  heart  then  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
.  so  knoweth  it  also  the  sweet  infusion  of  resigned  faith.     If  the 
father  of  tin;  house  die,  the  fire  must  still  be  lighted— the  floor  swept 
— the  board  spread— the  cradle  rocked,  that  holds  one,  since  morn- 
ihan.     Not  otherwise  will  God  feed  the  poor.    But  the 
<  d  witli  the  heart— and  both  must  exert  themselves 
■f<  procure  peace.   So  was  it  now  with  this  family.    Everything  went 
on  as  before.   Tiny  all  wore  mournings— and,  when  the  scholars  left 
them  to  themselves,  the  room  was  more  silent  than  formerly,  and 
there  were,  as  yet,  fewer  visits  from  neighbours.    Natural  feeling, 
whose  trtitii  and  sincerity,  in  such  cases,  is  a  surer  guide  than  the 
artificial  delicacy  of  custom,  kept  the  families  in  the  lane  for  a  while 
aloof,  except   on  \-[.v  short   visits.     But  in  a  lew  wi  iles  were 

Been  or  the  fitces  both  of  Alice  and  Margaret,  when  friendly  greet- 
ings were  interchanged  questions  and  replies  passed  between  them 
all  on  ordinary  topics,  just  as  before— and  both  took,  or  seemed  to 
take,  tin-  same  i nt 1 1  rei  in  the  goings-on  of  that  narrow  and 

obscure  little  world. 

Indeed,  they  both  fell  now  that  death  was  mercy.     Sin  had  ruined 
bis  sold  tor  ever  in  this  world  ;  and  had  he  been  permitted  fco  return 

tothem.it  might  only  have  been  to  witness  the  gradual  dissolution 
frame  preyed  on  by  the  mosl  incurable  of  all  diseases    remorse. 

A    I  lm  band  and  lather  had  he  been  for  many,  many  years  ;  and 

the  widow  and  the  daughter  dared  humbly  to  nope  that,  as  he  had 
died  in  the  religion  thai  promises  remission  of  in  .  he  might  not  be 
excluded,  guilty  as  he  had  been,  from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Had 
they  thought  that  the  prayer.-  of  the  Living  would  change  the  doom 
of  the  dead,  th  j  would,  indeed,  have  worn  the  floor  with  their  kni 
but,  in  spite  of  all  tl  tural  emotions  thai  have  made,  such  a 
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belief  holy  in  other  religions,  they  knew  that  the  decree  had  gone 
forth  -  -  and  from  the  pages  of  the  Bible  they  only  ventured  to  draw 
a  firm  trust  that  he  was  among  the  number  oi"  sinners  that  were 
saved. 
This  affliction  served,  too,  to  remove  from  poor  Margaret's  mind 

image  of  Harry  Needham.  That  bright  dream  had  been  short 
indeed— and  now  it  appeared  dim  in  the  distance.  Sometimes  he 
seemed  to  be  sitting  by  her  side,  and  his  loud  merry  voice  startled 
her  in  the  stillness  of  the  room,  when  nothing  was  said  at  their  work. 
But  the  soul  loses  hold  of  the  objects  of  its  delight,  and  would  in  vain 
cling  to  unfading  love  when  the  beloved  is  dead  and  gone.  She 
thought  then  of  Laurence,  without  the  friend  who,  as  he  said,  swung 
in  the  hammock  next  to  his  own; — and  all  sadder  remembrances 
faded  away,  as  she  hoped  that  her  brother  would  soon  return.  Her 
heart  was  formed  for  affection.  All  that  she  had  given  to  her  father 
now  sought  her  mother's  pillow  ;  and  almost  all  that  her  drowned 
lover  had  inspired,  now  followed  her  brother  over  the  distant  seas. 
To  deaden  the  feelings  of  a  heart — so  young — so  pure — so  unselfish 
—and  so  pious,  was  not  in  the  power  of  anything  but  death. 

In  little  more  than  a  month  after  their  return,  it  happened,  too, 
that  they  received  a  visit  from  one  whose  visits  were  indeed  always 
a  blessing  to  the  poor.  Miss  Wedderburne  was  young — not  much 
above  twenty;  but  although  not  averse  to  the  innocent  amusements 
and  gaiel  ies  of  youth,  and  wrell  qualified  to  grace  and  adorn  all  parties, 
nt  which  these  were  the  occasion,  she  had  thought  on  the  mournful 
spirit  of  human  life,  and  how  she  might  best  relieve  some  of  its  secret 
miseries.  She  looked  not  on  the  population  of  her  native  city  as 
upon  beings  alien  to  her ;  but  often  observed,  as  it  passed  by,  the 
countenance  that  bore  marks  of  something  deeper  than  mere  com- 
mon anxieties,  and  found  out  the  gloomy  places  to  which  the  eye, 
dull  or  red  with  weeping,  retired  at  night  after  long  hours  of  toil. 
She  knew  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  relieve,  at  least,  much  tempo- 
ral distress,  and  that  charity,  even  in  its  lowest  sense,  is  the  most 
Christian  of  virtues.    If  a  family  wanted  bread  or  salt,  she  could 

D  procure  it  for  them  ;  and  she  knew  that  a  very  little,  added  to 

earnings  of  industry,  would  often  change  penury  into  comfort. 
She  flew  not  upon  wines  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor — for  she  was 

angel ;  but  she  walked  quietly  on  feet — for  she  was  a  woman, 
with  a  heart  true  to  the  virtues  of  her  sex.  On  a  bed  of  down  she 
forgot  not  those  who  lay  upon  straw  :  the  glare  of  light  in  her  own 

Lent  house  blinded  not  the  eye  of  her  mind  to  the  glimmer  of  the 

il-hearth  ;  and  while  she  enjoyed,  with  gratitude,  all  the  comforts 
which  affluence  gave  her,  she  remembered  that  there  were  such  things 

cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  in  this  world.  Therefore,  this  young 
and  lovely  gentlewoman  was  not  an  utter  stranger  to  the  hidden 
tenements  of  the  poor,  huddled  together  in  the  obscurity  of  a  large 
town.  Her  charities  were  not  ostentatious — they  were  iittle  talked 
of  in  drawing-rooms  and  saloons,  although,  perhaps,  they  sometimes 
'.<;,'.  seemed  there  to  be  their  due,  a  sneer;  but  her  name 
pell  in  many  miserable  places— her  face  gladdened  the  sickly 
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chilil,  even  in  its  cradle — at  her  voice  the  din  and  anger  of  the 
wretched  often  ceased — and  her  alms,  given  in  the  spirit  of  know- 
ledge, and  love,  and  religion,  were  truly  a  boon  of  charity,  and  there- 
fore they  were  blessed. 

Nor,  in  giving  sustenance  to  the  bodies  of  the  poor,  did  she  forget 
their  soids.  But  she  had  learned  to  say  her  prayers  by  her  mother's 
knees,  surrounded  with  plenty  and  with  peace  ;  the  daily  bread  she 
asked  from  God  had  been  laid  before  her  at  all  times,  and  never  had 
been  wanting  ;  her  heart  had  been  taught  to  feel  for  others,  but  as 
yet  had  suffered  few  severe  afflictions  of  its  own ;  that  heart  she 
might  know  in  its  simplicity,  in  its  happiness,  and  in  its  untried 
virtue,  but  all  this,  she  was  well  aware,  entitled  her  not  to  judge  the 
life  of  others,  to  whom  God  had  given  a  far  other  doom.  Ignorance 
she  pitied  rather  than  condemned ;  vice,  to  which  her  pure  nature, 
fortified  by  religion  and  fostered  in  peace,  had  always  been  a  stranger, 
did  not  separate  from  her  sympathy  the  erring  children  of  men  ;  of 
temptations  which  she  had  never  been  called  upon  to  withstand,  she 
acknowledged  the  power  when  she  saw  others  giving  way;  and  feel- 
ing that  the  Christian  religion  was  addressed  to  beings  liable  to  sin, 
she  learned  from  it  to  believe  that  sin  abounded,  and  therefore  did 
not  retreat  in  horror  or  disgust  from  iniquities  that  steeped  the 
bread  of  the  poor  in  something  bitterer  than  their  tears.  By  the 
New  Testament  she  tried  herself,  and  felt  that  she  was  in  too  many 
things  wanting  ;  by  the  same  book  she  tried  others  too  ;  and  when 
she  beheld  vice,  error,  or  .uuilt,  then  with  humility  and  compassion 
knew  the  awful  meaning  of  those  words,  "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil." 

.Miss  Wedderburnc,  therefore,  sought  not  to  make  converts  to  any 
peculiar  creed,  till  she  had  first  made  converts  from  sin  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  she  bad  I'  lit  ber  aid  to  put  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  a  meal 
upon  the  table,  that  she  spoke  of  those  sentiments  that  would  make 
the  light  of  the  one  cheerful,  and  the  taste  of  the  other  sweet.  The 
spirit  of  religion  was,  in  her  opinion,  gradually  to  rise  out  of  the 
spirit  of  humanity  ;  and  till  the  father  and  mother  of  a  family  at- 
tended to  their  household  cares,  and  wished  that  their  children  should 
be  clothed  and  fed,  .-lie  feared  that  religious  advice  and  conversation 
might  be  thrown  away.    She  used  no  words  unintelligible  tounin- 

Btructed  minds  ;  enforced  no  doctrine  or  points  of  t';itih  till  she  s;iv. 

hearts  willing  to  receive  the  spirit,  of  Christianity  ;  and  even  then, 

remembered    that   tie'    New  Testament  was  lor  all  the  Iiuiikui  I 

and  that  she,  in  her  own  ignorance,  which  she  knew  to  h  gri  ll 
not.  to  lay  down  imperatively  the  laws  of  <  Jurist.  She  went  nol  into 
hovels  to  harangue,  bul  to  leave  behind  her  such  charity  as  might 
benefit  both  body  and  soul  ;  remembering  thai  we  have  nil  one  com 
mon  human  heart,  and  thai  no  thought  or  feeling  true  to  nature,  and 
■  -.pi'  ed  meekly  and  earnestly,  is  likely  to  be  often  repeated  with- 
out finding  its  way,  sooner  or  later,  into  almosl  any  bosom.  She 
thus  never  left  the  poor  and  Ignorant  and  vicious,  perplexed,  con- 
founded, and  irritated  by  words  they  could  qoI  understand,  or  of 
which  ti  unwilling  to  admit  the  painful  truth  ;  bul  If  al  one 
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\  Iflil  she  did  but  a  little,  at  another  she  hoped  to  do  more,  and  to 
accomplish  at  Last  a  slow  but  a  sure  reformation. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  what  a  blessing  at  such  a  time  as  this 
a  \  isil  from  such  a  person  to  the  family  of  the  Lyndsays.  At 
her  very  first  entrance,  they  knew  her  to  be  a  friend.  No  airs  of 
condescension,  no  pride  of  superior  knowledge,  no  consciousness  of 
alms-giving,  were  with  Miss  Wedderburne.  She  stepped  like  a  lady 
as  she  was  across  the  threshold — saluted  Alice  and  Margaret  as  if 
they  were  her  equals — and  so  they  most  assuredly  were — and  then 
down  without  intrusion  by  their  fireside.  The  old  clergyman 
of  the  parish  had  told  her  their  story,  so  there  was  no  need  of  any 
painful  conversation.  She  offered,  at  any  time  they  chanced  to  need 
such  assistance,  to  lend  them  money  ;  and  said  with  a  smile,  that, 
at  all  events,  she  would  be  a  good  customer  to  the  blind  basket- 
maker.  She  saw  at  once  that  Mrs  Lyndsay  was  a  woman  of  intelli- 
gence and  amiable  eharacter.  A  few  words  can  tell  that  to  the  ear 
of  one  like  Miss  Wedderburne.  As  to  Margaret,  even  this  young 
lady,  who  was  familiar  with  the  fairest  beauties  of  her  native  land, 
could  not  help  being  startled  at  the  appearance  of  such  a  being  in 
such  a  dwelling.  But  the  same  good  sense  and  fine  feeling  that 
made  her  speak  with  respect  to  the  mother,  prompted  her  to  speak 
with  nothing  more  than  kindness  to  the  daughter.  She  did  not 
look  surprised  to  see  loveliness  in  a  low  station ;  she  did  not  praise 
it  as  many  might  have  done  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  she  long  think  of  it, 
when  she  saw  Margaret  moving  about  the  room,  at  her  mother's 
bidding,  with  such  ordered  and  staid  steps,  and  heard  her  answers 
to  any  questions,  so  full  of  sense,  and  simplicity,  and  unembarrassed 
modesty.  Never  before  had  she  been  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  any  two  human  beings  so  little  known  to  her  ;  and  after 
sitting  an  hour,  during  which  time  blind  Esther,  who  had  been 
visiting  a  school-girl,  came  smiling  in  unled,  and,  when  told  there 
was  a  lady  in  the  room,  dropped  a  curtsy  towards  her  as  if  she  had 
her  sight,  Miss  Wedderburne  rose  and  shook  hands  with  them  all, 
and  then  benignantly  saying  that  she  would  be  not  an  unfrequent 
visitor,  took  her  departure. 

That  day  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  them  all.  They  felt 
their  hearts  cheered  and  strengthened  by  being  admitted  into  com- 
munion with  one  so  manifestly  good.  Margaret's  heart  yearned 
towards  her  with  a  delightful  feeling  of  admiration,  love,  gratitude, 
and  reverence.  Esther  said  she  would  know  that  voice  again,  if  she 
was  not  to  hear  it  for  years  to  come  ;  and  the  widow  thought  that, 
if  she  were  to  be  called  away,  here  is  one  who  will  be  a  friend  to  my 
orphans — God  bless  her  and  hers  for  ever  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Another  year  came  round,  and  it  was  ushered  in  by  the  dwellers  in 
this  lane  with  the  usual  homely  rejoicings.  A  livelier  stir  was  among 
their  dark  rooms  for  a  day  or  two,  and  merriment  more  eager  from 
the  severe  and  often  desponding  toil  with  which  it  was,  for  a  short 
term,  contrasted.  Some  famdies  made  it  a  truly  happy  festival,  in 
which  one  spirit  of  disencumbered  gladness  prevailed,  from  the  old 
man  in  his  elbow-chair  to  the  very  child  in  the  cradle.  Too  many, 
perhaps,  give  way,  in  their  idleness,  to  vulgar  and  even  vicious  indul- 
gences, aggravating  the  evils  of  poverty,  which  they  were  vainly 
seeking  to  assuage ;  while  no  doubt  others,  too  dispirited  by  the 
-ure  of  want  or  sickness  to  admit  jollity  within  their  doors,  gave 
a  hasty  welcome  to  the  New-year,  which  to  them  was  the  commence- 
ment of  another  twelvemonth's  weary  labour,  and  felt  that  they  could 
afford  no  more  to  a  foolish  festival.  Nor  were  there  wanting  many 
who  sickened  at  the  very  sound  of  the  annual  gaieties— those  who 
since  that  last  celebration  had  lost  perhaps  their  all — the  employ- 
I  >y  which  they  had  lived,  or  the  parents  or  children,  without 
whom  life  was  now  but  a  burden.  Still  the  spirit  of  joy  was  pre- 
valent over  the  city.  On  the  whole,  there  was  happiness  ;  and  dull 
or  dim  faces  kept  outof  the  way  ;  so  that  almost  all  who  were  visible 
at  windows,  at  their  doors,  or  upon  the  streets,  wore  the  looks  of  con- 
tentment  and  satisfaction. 
The  Lyndsays  did  not  shut  their  door  against  the  glee  that  was 
ding  in  the  lane  "  I  wish  you  a  happy  New-year,  was  indeed 
a  sa  which  could  not  send  its  cheerfulness  far  into  the  heart 

of  the  widow.  Scenes  were  yet  present  before  her  ryes  little  indeed 
akin  to  mirth  ;  and  the  loud  laughter  that  rung  around  was  hard  to 
be  borne  when  she  thought  of  that  room  in  the  Laigh-Wynd,  and  the 
burial  ground  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  But  she  had  strength  of  heart 
to  return  conrteo  tings  to  all  her  neighbours  \  and  then  going 

into  the  room  where  she  slept,  she  closed  the  shutters,  and  lay  down 
for  an  hour  on  her  bed,  sheading  floods  of  tears  for  the  sake  of  her 
dead  Walter.  Margaret's  mind  yielded  to  the  cheerfulness  about 
her ;  and  she  dressed  herself  in  her  best  attire  to  attend  a  tea  party 
with  her  friend  Mary  Mitchell     Esther  sang  several  songs  to  the 

nboUN  as  they   ca dropping  in,  and  who  said   they  thoi 

they  were  entitled  to  ask  that  favour  on  a  New-year's  day  \  while 
Marion,  with  a  new  gaudy  ribbon  round  her  waist,  seemed 

nappy  as  a  May-day  queen  ;  I,  but  for  the  sudden  and  can 

coming  and  gomg  of  her  wayward  smiles,  would  nol  nave  appei 
to  be  in  anything  different  from  other  human  beings.     Alldaysin 
the  year  were  alike  to  her:  Lin    hesawthal  there  was  something 
happy    she  knew  nut  what    and  repeated  the  customary  words  she 
heard  around,  sometimes  carele  it'  they  meant  nothing,  and 

sometimes  with  a  momentary  earnestness,  as  if  her  spirit,  darkened 
inghl  a  glimpse  of  the  lighl  of  humanity,  and  saw  i  ome- 
thing  more  distinctly  in  the  appearances  of  this  mortal  life. 
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The  poor  people  who  inhabited  this  lane  did  right  to  make  the 
most  oftheir  annual  festivities,  for  it  was  to  be  a  long  time  before 
auch  merriment  was  again  to  sound  between  its  narrow  walls.  The 
Typhus  fever  had  beer  showing  itself  here  and  there  throughout  the 
winter,  and  it  now  took  possession  of  these  old  wooden  tenements — 
creeping  on,  week  after  week,from  one  dark  dwelling  to  another,  till 
at  last  tin-  long  steep  lane  held  more  than  a  hundred  sick,  and  life 
was  gasping  with  difficulty  on  a  multitude  of  beds.  For  some  time 
it  was  known  that  the  fever  was  somewhere  in  the  lane  ;  but  few 
sinned  to  know  in  what  house.  But  soon  the  young  girls  that  were 
wont  to  go  tripping  down  to  the  well,  morning  and  evening,  wrerenot 
so  frequent,  and  elderly  persons  took  their  place.  Within  a  month 
after  the  first  rumour  of  disease,  every  third  or  fourth  house  had  its 
patients,  and  several  small  funerals  had  left  the  lane.  The  careless 
passenger,  hurrying  along  on  his  own  business  down  this  thorough- 
fare between  street  and  street,  knew  not  that  the  dying  and  the  dead 
were  on  both  sides,  and  that  he  was  surrounded  by  the  close  air  of 
contagion. 

Mrs  Lyndsay  was  now  a  good  deal  broken  down  ;  and  her  mind 
took  the  alarm' when  she  found  that  the  fever  was  below  and  around 
her  house.  She  thought  at  first  of  leaving  the  lane  altogether,  but 
she  had  no  means  ;  and,  besides,  what  house  in  city  or  country  is 
safe  from  the  visit  she  feared  1  For  herself  she  had  no  apprehensions ; 
but  should  Margaret  be  taken  ill,  what  would  become  of  them  all  % 
Her  terrors  were  too  painful  to  be  hidden  from  Margaret,  and  she 
was  not  found  wanting  in  cheering  and  consoling  trust.  Her  health 
was  at  that  time  better  than  it  had  ever  been,  and  the  friendship  of 
Miss  "Wedderburne  had  lifted  her  up  even  above  herself,  and  made 
her  look  on  existence  with  less  trepidation  than  she  had  for  a  while 
been  able  to  do  after  her  father's  death.  Her  soul  threw  off  every 
shadow  of  selfish  fear ;  nor  did  she,  on  her  own  account,  lose  one 
hour's  sleep  when  she  knew  that  the  fever  was  coming  towards  them 
down  the  lane.  She  saw  now  so  distinctly  that  her  mother's  very 
life,  and  that  of  her  poor  sisters,  depended  upon  her  exertions,  that, 
instead  of  trembling  for  her  own  sake,  she  felt,  in  the  generous  ex- 
pansion of  her  loving  heart,  that  she  was  perfectly  safe.  No  retired 
nut,  in  a  garden  of  its  own,  far  away  in  the  country  by  a  river  side, 
would  have  seemed  a  safer  place  for  her  than  this  airless  and  crowded 
lane,  where  infection  had  penetrated  through  the  timbers  of  all  the 
overhanging  buildings.  But  she  felt  that  her  services  might  be  needed 
night  and  day,  and  she  was  ready  to  watch  by  the  sickbed.  She  had 
no  reason  to  think,  even  for  a  moment,  that  their  house  would  escape, 
and  several  times,  during  every  day,  she  went  into  some  silent  corner, 
and  fortified  her  heart  with  prayer. 

The  scholars  of  course  all  stayed  away,  for  the  school-room  would 
have  been  a  den  of  infection.  One  day  the  thoughtful  little  family 
were  all  sitting  together  at  their  work,  when  Esther  laid  aside  some 
straw  she  had  been  plaiting,  and  said,  "  I  am  weary,  weary,  and 
must  lie  down!"  She  spoke  somewhat  sadly,  and  could  not  help 
giving  a  deep  sigh.     Her  mother  and  Margaret  took  her  to  bed,  and 
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she  lay  down  without  speaking,  as  if  something  sorrowful  wore  pass- 


ay. 

Tears  followed  those  words,  and  another  long  melancholy  sigh. 
Margaret  kissed  her  cheek,  and  applied  her  very  softest,  tenderest 
voice  to  the  poor  child's  ear  ;  but  her  soul  was  disquieted  within  her, 
and  would  not  be  comforted.  The  fear  of  death  was  upon  her  ;  and 
innocent  as  she  was,  and  incapable  of  harming  anything  of  God's 
creation,  yet  she  had  always  seemed  to  think  with  quaking  awe  of 
the  world  to  come.  Visions,  or  sounds,  or  inconceivable  thoughts, 
had  visited  her  in  her  blindness  from  the  region  of  sleep,  and  now 
the  harmless  being  trembled  as  if  she  had  been  a  great  sinner. 

The  alow  fire  that  had  been  kindled  in  her  veins  was  not  to  be  extin- 
guished, and  it  continued  to  burn  on,  day  after  day,  as  if  smothered  and 
cept  down,butnot  like  a  dying  flame.  Weakness,  weariness,  depres- 
sion, and  anxiety  preyed  upon  the  poor  victim  with  visible  ravages, 
and  every  morning  the  daylight  showed  a  face  touched  anew  by  the 
fingers  of  death.  Moanings  came  from  her  continually,  and  her  mind 
wandered — not  as  such  an  innocent  mind  might  have  been  thought  to 
wander  in  delirium,  but  through  ghastly  and  hideous  places,  that 
gave  utterance  to  miserable  words.  Her  mother  was  often  unable  to 
sit  by  her  bedside,  when  Buch  terrible  thoughts  were  heard  piercing 
her  Esther's  soul;  but  Margaret,  strong  in  youth,  stood  the  trial, 
and  sat  till  sleep,  or  some  other  unknown  mystery,  set  free  hei- 
r's brain  from  the  phantoms.  There  was 'no  wanl  ol  medical 
advice.  All  that  human  skill  could  do  was  done:  but  the  i 
lurked  in  the  strongholds  of  life,  and  by  no  power  was  to  be  expelled. 
Three  weeks  thus  wore  away ;  and  if  Esther  was  like  death,  some- 
times lyingwithoul  motion  on  her  bed,  so  was  Margaret,  moving 
about  continually,  with  hersweel  face  now  like  ashes,  and  her  limbs 
weakened  by  want  of  rest.  Her  mother  did  all  she  could— but  thai 
was  little  ;  for  she  was  not  able,  without  assistance,  to  rise  from  her 
bed,  and  sometimes  even  from  her  chair.  On  Margan  I  depended 
everything  but  at  last  an  old  neighbour,  who  cared  nothing  for 
infection,  came  in  to  assist  her,  ami  sat  up  with  her,  nighl  about, 
with  the  afflicted  child. 

But,  alas !  the  widow  had  now  her  own  patient  with  her  in  the 

other  room,  for  .Marion  also  took  the  fever,  and  with  her  it  was  moi 

rapidly  mortal.     A  few  days'  sickness  were  all  thatthe  [nnocenl  had 

iitVr.     Eer  few  thoughts  were  locked  up,  and  she  never  spoke 

after  the  third  day  of  the  fever,  excepl  aboul  an  hour  before  :  lie  died. 

She  then  opened  her  eyes  ;  and,  as   if  cleared  from    the  mist  that  for 

had  bewildered  her,  she  uttered  Borne  int<  Uigible  exprei 
of  love  t<  lei-  mother.     Eer  face  had  a  less  vacanl  look.and 

her  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  those  of  her  mother,  instead  of  glanc- 
ing away  suddenly,  a   they  had  been  long  used  to  do.    "Naethini 
the  sound  o'  Psalms  in  the  kirk  on  the  Sabbath-day 

tier :  Naethin  :    (  ;>h|  must  love  the  sound  ol 

E  ithi  I  think  1  heart  the  noo.    They 

VOL.    -.1. 
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These  were  her  last  words  :  and  her  mother  thought  that  God  had 
senl  baok  reason  to  her  spirit,  at  the  very  moment  that  He  was  taking 
it  up  to  heaven. 

While  Marion  lived,  her  mother  felt  towards  her  a  love  deeper  than 
even  she  could  herself  know  ;  but  when  her  little  bosom  ceased  to 
move,  all  was  hushed  in  that  mother's  heart.  The  death  of  so  utterly 
helpless  a  being  was  wept  over  by  natural  tears  ;  but  it  could  not, 
on  her  own  account,  be  lamented.  As  long  as  her  pulse  beat,  her 
mother  had  watched  her  as  if  upon  her  life  her  own  had  hung  ;  and 
many  indeed  were  the  recollections  of  bypast  things  gathered  round 
that  helpless  head  ;  but  when  her  Maker  took  to  Himself  the  soul 
which,  in  His  inscrutable  wisdom,  He  had  darkened  during  its  short 
sojourn  on  earth,  a  melancholy  mystery  seemed  at  an  end,  and  one 
all  unfit  for  this  fife  had  been  mercifully  removed.  She  had  been 
happy  in  her  mild  derangement ;  so  tenderly  treated  that  no  hardship 
had  reached  her;  no  bodily  miseries  had  ever  painfully  perplexed 
and  confounded  her  ;  but  her  imperfect  speech  had  often  been  about 
birds  and  flowers  in  their  beauty,  and  the  little  she  did  know  was 
all  of  kindness  and  love.  Therefore  her  mother  and  Margaret 
both  stood  looking  calmly  upon  her  face— now  pleasing  and  intelli- 
gent in  death,  as  if  she  had  enjoyed  perfect  reason  ;  while  her  smile, 
that  in  life  had  been  so  wavering  and  inconstant,  was  immovable 
now,  and  liable  to  no  change  but  that  of  fast-approaching  decay. 

In  such  extreme  affliction,  the  presence  of  Miss  Wedderburne 
would  indeed  have  been  an  unspeakable  blessing  ;  but  she  could  not, 
consistently  with  her  most  sacred  duties,  visit  her  poor  friends  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  an  infectious  malady.  She  had  at  home  two 
young  sisters  of  her  own,  not  so  old  as  Esther  and  Marion,  and  she 
did  not  think  that  she  ought  to  endanger  them  by  attending  at  such 
sickbeds.  Her  mother,  too,  laid  a  positive  prohibition  upon  her ; 
and  therefore  she  informed  the  Lyndsays  that  she  could  not  see  them 
in  their  distress.  But  she  sent  them  wine,  food,  and  money,  and 
medical  attendance,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  conveying  to  them 
proofs  of  her  unabated  affection  and  regard.  Her  virtues  were  not 
founded  in  prudence,  but  they  were  guarded  and  guided  by  it ;  she 
saw  distinctly  the  marks  which  conscience  set  on  the  scale  of  duty  ; 
and  as  far  as  blind  mortals  can  act  in  the  light  of  their  imperfect  wis- 
dom, she  never  sacrificed  to  generous  impulses  that  higher  good,  whose 
knowledge  is  a  product  of  the  thoughtful  heart.  All  that  Christian 
charity  could  give  to  the  Lyndsays  she  gave,  except  her  presence ; 
and  glad  were  both  the  widow  and  Margaret  that  their  benefactress 
was  not  exposed  to  death  in  their  dwelling.  They  knew  her  motives, 
and  felt  that  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  her  conduct  was  wise 
and  pious.  What  misery  would  have  been  added  to  all  they  now 
suffered,  had  infection  been  carried  from  their  house  into  that  of  her 
who  was  their  best  earthly  friend  1  And  if  it  had  sent  to  the  grave 
those  two  beautiful  children,  whom  sometimes  she  had  brought  with 
her  to  the  lane — the  pensive  Harriet,  with  the  dark  eyes  and  raven 
locks,  and  Frances,  the  fairy,  with  golden  hair  and  eyes  so  light-blue 
in  the  lustre  of  their  perpetual  smiles  ? 
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But  although  Miss  Wedderburne  visited  not  the  house,  yet  she 
seemed  to  be  often  present  in  Esther's  delirious  dreams.  "  0,  kind 
lady  !  do  you  come  to  comfort  the  poor  blind  lassie  on  her  deathbed  ! 
Keep  hold  o'  my  hands,  that  they  may  not  tear  me  frae  you.  Hear 
how  the  great  serpent  is  hissing — the  dragon  who  devours  the  soul !" 
Her  mother  and  fttargaret  took  her  hands,  as  the  chdd  wished,  for 
they  hoped  that  the  touch  might  change  the  horror  of  her  dreams. 
They  also  repeated  to  each  other  the  name  of  her  whom  Esther  was 
dreaming  of,  that  it  might  reach  her  spirit  through  her  unsleeping 
ear,  and  make  her  think  that  her  guardian  angel  was  by  her  bedside. 
Love,  and  grief,  and  pity,  made  both  these  simple  creatures,  Alice 
and  Margaret,  skilful  iu  administering  to  a  mind  diseased.  They 
watched  and  followed  every  changing  mood  of  Esther's  mind,  which 
they  had  long  known  so  well ;  and  none  but  themselves  could  have 
been  able  to  relieve,  as  they  often  did,  the  agitations  that  disease 
was  exciting  in  that  soul,  which,  when  the  body  was  in  health,  lay 
serene  in  its  beauty  and  its  happiness,  like  some  small  secluded  glen, 
where  a  rivulet  murmurs  on  clear  in  all  weathers — where  sometimes 
up  springs  the  lark  with  a  song,  and  on  whose  gentle  braes  are  lying, 
in  the  sunshine,  a  little  peaceful  flock. 

"  Look,  mother — the  expression  of  her  face  is  quite  changed  all  at 
once — far  happier :  you  need  not  fear  to  look  on  it  now  ! "  Alice 
gazed  upon  her  child,  and  two  or  three  big  tears  fell  upon  her  face. 
Esther  put  up  her  hand  and  wiped  them  away.     "  Is  that  you,  Mar- 

faret,  weeping  for  me  %  Dry  up  your  tears,  and  weep  no  more.  For 
have  awaked  frae  a  fearsome  dream.  How  is  Marion?" — "Our 
Marion  is  with  the  Lord,"  said  Alice  with  a  calm  voice.  "And  I, 
mother,  may  this  night  be  with  her  in  heaven!  Is  the  lady  near 
me?  or  was  she  but  in  a  dream?" — They  tried  to  hush  Esther's 
voice  :  tor  they  both  feared  that,  in  her  extreme  weakness,  such  an 
i  Hurt  was  dangerous.  "  0  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting?— 0  Grave  ! 
where  is  thy  victory  ?" — said  the  blind  child  with  her  usual  clear 
and  silver  voice,  that  sounded  for  a  moment  strong,  as  if  she  had 
been  about  to  sing  a  hymn.  Her  eyelids  had  all  along  been  shut — 
and  they  never  opened  more;  her  pale  lips  remained  just  as  they 
were  while  she  was  speaking — and  not  even  a  sigh  was  heard  when 
her  pure  spirit  took  its  flight  to  heaven  ! 


CHAPTEB   XXIII. 

M  \k'.  \i:i:i  and  her  mother  had  now  lived  nearly  two  months  alone, 

and  they  bad  bee i  reconciled  to  the  silence  of  their  new  condition. 

The  stool  on  which  Esther  used  to  sit,  and  her  own  little  round  oak- 
table,  on  which  her  bands  so  readily  found  the  lightest  straw,  as  she 
ly  pursuing  her  Ingenious  work,  were  not  removed 
into  the  other  room,  DUl  Si 1  B    before,  and  v.  ere  often  looked  al  B  I 
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ething  sacred  belonging  to  the  beloved  dead.  The  few  articles  of 
workmanship,  Borne  of  them  unfinished,  were  laid  aside  ina  place 
where  nothing  could  injure  them,  not  to  be  parted  with,  but  kept 
during  her  mother's  lifetime  as  precious  memorials  of  one  who  had 
known  but  little  sorrow  and  no  sin.  It  was  sad  to  miss  her  voice 
that  suim'  so  sweetly  to  the  passing  hours— to  hear  no  more  her  soft 
cautious  footsteps  stealing  along  the  floor.  That  voice  was  already 
as  the  voice  of  other  years  ;  and  those  footsteps,  deadened  ill  memory 
by  the  weight  of  two  months'  solitary  resignation,  faintly  sounded  in 
the  souls  of  the  survivors,  like  something  long  since  heard  in  a  dream. 
But,  according  as  the  too  distinct  images  of  sense  faded  away  under 
the  softening  powerof  time,  and  relieved  their  hearts  from  too  severe 
a  pressure,  did  all  purely  spiritual  remembrances  deepen  there,  till  her 
mother  and  sister  came  at  last  to  see  only  their  Esther's  soul.  Her 
name  now  gave  no  pang  ;  it  was  pronounced  by  them  both  without 
faltering,  but  in  a  low  and  solemn  voice  ;  and  always  at  that  word  a 
more  serene  stillness  seemed  to  overspread  the  room,  and  a  heavenly 
communion,  as  of  mortal  and  immortal,  to  subsist  between  them  and 
her  Mho  had  gone  to  heaven. 

Nor  was  poor  Marion  forgotten.  A  thousand  little  tender  cares 
and  anxieties  had  daily  watched  that  helpless  creature,  and  never 
had  she  been  allowed  to  disappear  for  many  minutes  from  the  sight 
of  her  mother  or  her  sister.  A  familiar  object  at  all  times  to  their 
eyes,  yet  never  had  a  profound  interest  left  the  inexpressive  face  of 
the  Innocent ;  and  with  incessant  and  yearning  affection  had  they 
tended  her  whom  God  had  sent  so  utterly  weak  into  this  world.  If 
a,t  any  time  sickness  or  pain  afflicted  her,  how  tenderly  had  they  ever 
treated  such  a  patient !  Her  soul,  although  darkened,  was  yet  made 
of  imperishable  light.  The  poor  creature  could  repeat  her  prayers, 
nor  could  it  be  known  by  others  what  thoughts  came  wandering  into 
her  spirit,  when  she  too  knelt  down,  and  folded  her  little  harmless 
hands  before  God.  Certain  it  was,  that  her  nature  was  restored  and 
revived  during  her  dying  hours ;  and  the  intelligence  that  had  revisited 
her  countenance  at  last,  now  enabled  her  mother  and  sister  to  accom- 
pany her  in  thought  to  heaven,  and  to  see  there,  not  only  all  tears 
wiped  away  from  her  eyes,  but  all  darkness  rolled  oft'  for  ever  from 
her  immortal  spirit. 

It  was  thus  that,  by  the  middle  of  May,  perfect  peace  was  in  the 
widow's  house.  Laurence  frequently  wrote  home,  and  always  in 
affection,  hope,  and  happiness.  They  who  had  been  unfit  for  this 
world  had  been  mercifully  removed.  Margaret,  now  a  young  woman 
in  the  perfection  of  her  youth,  and  instructed  by  sorrow  in  the  duties 
of  life,  had  no  gloom  in  her  eyes  but  such  as  passed  by  like  a  cloud  ; 
and  the  widow  herself,  although  she  had  buried  much  joy  in  the  grave, 
had  yet  enough  to  bestow  upon  that  sole  survivor,  and  felt  that  round 
her  were  now  entwined  all  the  threads  of  love  and  of  life. 

Th  e  had  now  left  the  lane,  and  everything  went  on  as  before. 

A  good  many  scholars  came  back  to  school ;  but  a  few  that  had  been 
among  Margaret's  chief  favourites  were  to  return  no  more.  The  hum 
of  murmuring  voices  was  again  heard  from  morning  till  noon,  and 
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by  degrees,  tones  once  familiar  were  forgotten.  The  happy  children, 
although  some  of  them  had  lost  their  sisters  in  that  fever,  danced, 
and  laughed,  and  played  as  before  ;  death  might  take  them  away 
into  his  dark  chambers,  but  life  kept  joyful  all  that  belonged  to  her: 
and  the  thoughtless  creatures  no  more  looked  sad,  because  their  com- 
panions had  been  carried  to  the  grave,  than  the  flowers  of  the  field 
pine  away  when  feet  have  trampled  down  their  sisters  blooming  by 
their  sides  on  the  same  dewy  turf. 

Margaret  Lyndsay  had  reached  that  time  of  life  when  the  character 
grows  as  much  in  one  single  year  as  during  all  its  previous  existence. 
Thoughts  formerly  dim  or  transient  were  now  clear  and  permanent 
in  her  mind  ;  many  feelings  about  her  own  estate,  and  that  of  other 
human  beings,  crowded  in  upon  her  heart  as  if  from  a  new-opened 
source ;  things  that  formerly  passed  before  her  eyes  unobserved  or 
not  understood,  now  were  seen  to  be  manifestations  of  good  or  of 
evil,  misery  or  happiness;  the  chances  and  changes  that  had  diver- 
sified her  own  humble  lot  were  now  beheld  by  her  at  work  all  around  ; 
the  future,  although  it  lay  before  her  shut  up  in  darkness,  was  often 
pierced  by  the  involuntary  power  of  her  mind  ;  and,  feeling  that  a 
destiny  yet  unknown  lay  upon  her  that  might  be  severe,  she  thought 
of  herself  and  her  condition  often  with  a  solemn  awe  that  never 
dashed  her  fortitude,  but  that  tamed  her  smiles,  and  gave  to  a  coun- 
tenance, naturally  bright  and  cheerful,  a  permanent  expression,  almost 
of  sadness,  which  it  was  impossible  to  behold  without  emotion  in  one 
ry  young  and  so  very  beautiful. 

At  such  a  period  of  life,  the  friendship  of  Miss  Weddcrburne  assisted 
the  benign  and  gracious  power  of  Nature.  Her  refined  manners  were 
insensibly  imitated  l>y  .Margaret,  whose  own  character  was  so  suscep- 
of  elegance  ;  her  elevated  sentiments  found  in  the  pure  heart  of 
the  orphan  a  soil  where  they  at  once  took  root  and  grew  ;  and  the 
delightful  sense  of  self  worthiness  that  was  thus  inspired  by  an  equal 
communion  with  one  whom  she  1 1 1  <  u  i  u  i  1 1  so  far  superior  to  herself,  not 
only  in  rank,  bui  In  knowledge  and  in  virtue,  expanded  all  the  facul- 
of  her  being,  and  made  the  humble  creature  rejoice  in  a  meek  and 
unpresumpl  nous  confidence.  Above  all,  the  other  kindnesses  of  Miss 
Wedderburne,  in  Margaret's  heart,  was  her  kindness  to  her  poor 

mother,  who  was  always  perfectly  happy  fof  Several  i  lays  altera  s  isil 

from  their  benefaetn.-s.  Nothing  delighted  her  daughter  so  much  as 
t"  bi  e  honour  done  to  her  mother's  character.  Well  did  she  know  its 
.  tried  and  unfailing  excellence,  supported  by  faith  ;  and  while 
Miss  Wedderburne  .-at  BpeaMng  to  berparent,  Margaret  would  be 
mute,  listening  to  instruction  thai  came  with  double  force  from  the 
lips  of  that  enlightened  lady,  as  yel  unafflicted,  bui  the  friend  of 
affliction,  and  from  the  lips  of  a  poor  widow  thai  had  drank  deep  of 

■iief,  bul   had    found  at  the   bottom    not  bill  it  dregs,  but 

i  hi  pure  waters  of  comforl  and  peace. 

But  th<  .,,     Wedderburne  did  not  turn  away  the  hearts 

of  the  widow  and  her  daughter  from  their  lowlj  neighbours,  During 

ail  tin-   infectious   .-dekne.,s  that   had  at   last,  t  liinm  d  I  lie    house,  1 1)086 

i         <  a  found  wanting  in  none  of  those  duties  which 
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human  beings  owe  one  another,  more  especially  at  such  times.  Many 
of  them,  too,  had  experienced  the  kindness  of  this  same  lady,  or  of 
her  friends,  in  the  Bame  afflictions ;  and  in  the  evenings,  when  one 
or  two  of  those  humble  folk  came  to  sit  for  an  hour  by  the  ingle,  they 
often  spoke  of  Miss  Wedderburne,  and  of  the  loveliness  which  a  cha- 
rital.h-  lite  gave  to  the  fairest  lady.  The  friendship  of  such  a  being 
was  too  great  and  deep  a  blessing  to  awaken  pride.  The  gratitude 
it  inspired  went  into  the  depth  of  the  heart ;  and,  when  Alice  and 
Margaret  thought  within  themselves  what  would  have  become  of 
them  but  for  her,  they  felt  no  inclination  to  elevate  themselves  above 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  but  to  fall  down  upon  their  knees  before  Him 
who  had  sent  one  to  comfort  them  in  their  distress,  to  support  their 
bodies  with  needful  food,  and  to  cheer  their  spirits  within  them  by 
the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Margaret  had  another  friend,  one  in  the  same  rank  of  life  with 
herself,  whose  cold  and  heartless  conduct  towards  her  at  tins  time 
gave  her  affectionate  heart  much  pain— that  was  Mary  Mitchell. 
During  the  time  the  fever  Avas  in  the  house,  Margaret  thought  little 
of  her  absence,  although  she  wondered  that  no  inquiries  ever  came 
from  her  through  the  neighbours ;  but  now  that  the  lane  was  safe, 
it  seemed  cruel  in  her  never  to  call  upon  her  friend  after  such  great 
loss.  It  happened  that  Margaret  was  taking  a  walk  by  herself,  one 
quiet  evening,  in  the  Meadows,  when  she  met  Mary  Mitchell,  and, 
in  the  impulse  of  her  warm  heart,  she  cordially  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and,  with  a  half-upbraiding  smile,  asked  why  old  friends 
shi  >uld  be  forgotten  ?  After  some  intermission,  Mary  seemed  glad  to 
see  her,  and  they  walked  along  as  they  used  to  do  in  other  days. 
But  Mary  soon  became  cold  and  reserved,  and  would  not  speak 
freely  either  about  herself  or  her  former  friend.  Margaret  soon  saw 
and  felt  that  there  was  a  change  in  her  heart ;  and  that  change 
gave  her  pain,  for  she  had  loved  Mary  well,  and  had  bestowed  upon 
one  who  had  not  much  that  was  amiable  about  her  but  good-humour, 
a  free  share  of  the  affection  that  was  overflowing  in  her  young, 
innocent,  and  happy  heart.  To  lose  the  kindness  of  a  human  being, 
and  one  of  her  own  age  and  condition,  was  so  painful  to  Margaret 
Lyndsay,  that  the  tears  trickled  down  her  cheek.  As  she  was  going 
to  say  something  tender  to  Maiy,  if  possible  to  rekindle  old  affections, 
a  young  gentleman  met  them,  and  familiarly  shook  hands  with  her 
companion,  whose  face  blushed  with  pleasure  and  confusion.  He 
was  evidently  much  above  their  condition,  and  spoke  to  Mary  with 
an  air  of  confidence  and  condescension.  In  a  few  minutes  he  went 
away,  and  the  two  girls  sitting  down  on  a  bench  together,  Margaret 
ventured  to  say,  that  such  as  they  were  ought  not,  on  any  account, 
to  have  such  acquaintance.  Mary  seemed  displeased  and  irritated, 
and  .said  that  she  was  old  enough  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  wanted 
no  advice.  Free  as  Margaret  was  in  her  nature  from  all  suspicion,  she 
knew  in  sadness  that  Mary  Mitchell  was  now  a  lost  girl.  Her  dress 
—her  air — her  speech — her  countenance,  all  had  undergone  a  sort 
of  change.  That  careless  and  cheerful  laughter  was  gone,  and 
something  evidently  lay  upon  her  mind  that  damped  her  spirits. 
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Margaret  knew  at  ouce  that  her  companion,  with  whom  she  had 
spent  so  many  innocent  hours,  had  fallen  either  into  gross  imprudence 
or  into  guilt ;  and  she  boldly  said,  taking  her  kindly  by  the  hand, 
"  Mary,  Mary,  0  be  warned  by  me,  and  never  speak  to  that  person 
more  !  If  you  do,  you  will  be  ruined  for  ever,  and  all  your  family 
brought  to  sorrow  and  disgrace."—"  Margaret  Lyndsay,  I  wish  you 
would  look  after  your  own  doings,  and  let  me  alone  to  judge  for  my- 
self. I  never  went  a-sailing  in  boats  with  a  sweetheart  on  a  Sabbath- 
day.  You  have  as  much  reason  to  repent  as  I  have."  This  was  a 
cruel  blow  to  Margaret's  heart,  and  her  hand,  that  held  Mary's,  in- 
sensibly let  go  its  hold.  Never  could  she  think  of  Harry  Needham 
without  tears ;  and  now  the  very  hour  of  his  death  was  brought 
back  before  her— the  rush  of  the  waters— and  her  own  often  repented 
sin.  Her  heart  began  to  sob  as  it  would  break,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  speak.  "  Ay,  ay,  Mary  !  I  behaved  ill,  indeed, 
on  that  unhappy  day,  and,  if  I  were  to  live  till  I  was  ninety  years 
old,  never,  never,  could  I  forget  it,  nor  cease  to  acknowledge  my 
great  guilt."— "  Then  why  attack  me,  when  you  are  sae  much 
waur  yourseH  I  never  was  the  cause  o'  ony  ane  that  liked  me 
being  dr<  >wned." — "  No,  Mary,  you  never  were.  But  you  know  that 
I  had  a  long  and  dangerous  fever  after  the  death  of  Harry  Needham, 
and  that  I  repented  my  guilt  often  on  my  knees  to  God,  when  you 
yours  If  were  in  the  room,  only  our  two  selves,  and  then  you  wept 
forme.  Oh!  why  this  cruel  charge?  Both  my  little  sisters,  too. 
you  ken.  are  dead  :  and,  wae's  me,  my  mother  is  no  strong.  Will 
you  be  mends  with  me  again,  Mary  ?  and,  if  ever  I  give  you  ad\  ice 
again,  it  will  be  in  a  better  spirit,  and  you  will  doI  be  angry  with 
me  any  more."  Had  Mary  Mitchell  been  but  on  the  verge  of  guilt, 
her  hear!  could  not  have  withstood  this  appeal,  for  it  was  not 
destitute  of  kind  affections.  But  her  innocence  and  her  virtue  were 
--one,  and  she  felt  abased  before  the  purity  of  Margaret  Lyndsay. 
Shi!  therefore,  in  self-defence,  cherished  anger  in  her  heart,  and 
would  not  be  appeased.  She  had  also  thought  that  Margaret's 
beauty  had  been  observed  with  too  admiring  eyes  by  her  seducer, 
and  sudden  jealousy  had  entered  into  her  unconfiding  bosom.  Now 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  Margarel  for  ever,  and, 
in  the  selfishness  of  fearful  and  suspicious  rice,  she  again  addressed 

the   weeping  '-cirl.     ".Many  a   sair  heart  you  made.  Miss  Lyndsay, 

that  Sabbath  your  English  lover  was  drowned  Behadafather 
and  a  mother,  and,  he  used  totell  us  himsel,  four  sisters  What 
could  ye  hae  said,  or  how  would  ye  hae  looked,  had  ye  been  present 
amang  them  a' when  the  letter  was  opened,  telling  them  thai  he 
had  been  drowned  i  Margaret  sat  gasping  for  breath.  "1  would 
v.  i  hi  d  to  die,  as  I  do  now  ;  for,  if  it  were  not  for  my  mother's 

sake,  I  would  like  to  die,  and  to  be  buried  down  at  L  ith  yonder  be- 
side my  Barry.  Too  true  it  is,  thai  I  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
I  had  persuaded  myself  thai  I  wasnot,bu1  I  Imownowthal  I  was ; 

but,   OMary,    .Mary'    lam    mail'   an    object    ,,'  pity  t  haii    01    blame, 

cially  from  a   friend  and  a   lassie  o'  m.\   bud  age  like  you." 
Margarel  now  felt  something  coming  to  her  relief    partly  conscience 
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—partly  the  power  of  innocence— partly  the  holy  anger  of  nature, 
which  was  thus  unjustly  smote  within  her  sanctuary,  and  which,  at 
first  thrown  down,  rose  up  now  in  her  own  vindication.  "Mary 
Mitchell,  we  arc.  both  sinners,  and  as  such  we  will  both  be  called 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  great  God.  If  we  are  to  be  friends 
in.  more,  will  you  kiss  me  before  we.  part?" — "I  hae  nae  ill-will  at 
you  ;  but  there  is  nae  need  o'  that.  We're  no  likely  to  meet  again, 
for  1  live  uoo  on  the  ither  side  o' the  town.  I  wish  you  weel — 
gude-day  to  you.  It's  very  true  we  hae  a'  our  faults,  and  I  hae  nae 
wish  to  be  hitter  than  my  neebours."  With  these  words  Mary 
Mitchell  walked  away,  and  left  Margaret  sitting  by  herself  in  tears 
below  the  shadows  of  the  elm-trees.  For  awhile  her  heart  com- 
muned with  itself,  and  was  soon  restored  to  peace.  She  knew. her- 
self to  be  free  from  all  vicious  thoughts,  and  disposed,  in  the  strength 
of  Christianity,  to  discharge  whatever  duties  God  might  lay  upon 
her  in  her  humble  lot.— She  then  thought  of  Miss  Wedderburne, 
and.  wiping  away  her  tears,  her  face  was  soon  restored  to  its  former 
sweet  tranquillity,  for  her  heart  was  calmed,  and  the  Orphan  entered 
with  a  smile  into  the  Widow's  house. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Margaret  had  hoped  that,  as  the  summer  advanced,  her  mother's 
spirits,  which  had  been  much  depressed  of  late,  would  rise  to  their 
former  quiet  level ;  but  in  this  hope  she  was  sorely  disappointed. 
The  mind  of  the  widow  seemed  to  have  lost  its  tone  irrecoverably  ; 
and  there  was  something  sadder  than  resignation  now  breathed  over 
her  whole  demeanour.  A  letter  came  from  Laurence,  telling  how 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  desperate  service  of  cutting  out  a  brig 
ii  below  a  battery,  and  had  been  put  upon  the  list  of  midshipmen. 
His  mother  read  it  with  tears  of  joy,  but  immediately  after  relapsed 
into  her  deepest  melancholy.  Not  even  could  the  frequent  visits  of 
Miss  Wedderburne  bring  a  steady  smile  over  her  countenance.  She 
often  retired  to  her  room,  desiring  Margaret  not  to  disturb  her  for 
an  hour  or  so  ;  and,  on  coming  back,  she  did  not  look  like  a  person 
refreshed  by  sleep,  but  pale,  languid,  and  exhausted.    Sometimes 

lixed  her  eyes  for  a  long  time  together  on  Margaret,  while  her 
cheeks  were  thin  and  .sunk,  ami  she  uttered  not  a  word.  At  mid- 
night, when  she  thought  her  daughter  was  asleep,  she  sat  frequently 
up  in  bed,  and  gave  vent  to  long  deep  groans,  praying,  at  the  same 

.  for  a  speedy  release  to  her  sufferings,  or  greater  fortitude  to 
support  them  till  all  was  over.    Everything  combined  to  convince 

jaret  that  her  mo'ther  thought  herself  in  a  dangerous  way  ;  and 
the  poor  girl  knew  well  that  no  groundless  fears  ever  entered  so 

ne  and  resigned  a  heart.  She  began  to  fear  that  the  last  earthly 
calamity  was  about  to  befall  her,  and  that  her  mother  was  soon 
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going  to  join  her  husband  and  her  children.  Alice  was  indeed  a 
dying  woman. 

Margaret  also  observed,  that  Miss  Yv'edderbume  had  several  times 
visited  the  house  when  she  was  out  on  some  errand,  contrary  to  her 
usual  practice.  After  such  visits,  her  mother,  although  seemingly 
composed,  was  always  more  mournful  and  melancholy,  and  once  or 
twice  wept  as  Margaret  came  into  the  room. 

At  last,  one  Sabbath  evening,  Margaret  was  desired  by  her  mother 
n»  place  chairs  fur  the  old  clergyman  and  Miss  Wedderburne,  from 
whom  she  was  expecting  a  visit.  There  was  something  more  than 
commonly  solemn  in  her  voice ;  but  that  solemnity  in  no  degree 
I  -i-ned  its  extreme  tenderness  towards  her  daughter.  Margaret 
placed  pillows  behind  her  mother  as  she  sate  in  the  old  arm-chair, 
and  could  not  help  thinking  that  her  faded  face  seemed  almost  as 
near  to  death  as  the  face  of  that  venerable  old  woman  who  had  sat 
there  palsied  for  several  years,  in  the  midst  of  a  family  now  nearly 
extinguished.  "Thank  you,  Margaret — you  have  been  a  dutiful 
child  all  your  days;  they  who  behave  best  to  their  parents  when 
living,  remember  them  longest  when  dead." 

The  old  clergyman  and  that  beautiful  young  lady  now  came  in, 
ami  they  all  sat  together  almost  mute.  Alice  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"Margaret,  let  not  your  heart  be  utterly  cast  down,  when,  before 
the  two  human  beings  we  both  most  reverence,  I  tell  thee,  my  child, 
that  I  have  not  many  days  to  live.  Nay,  this  very  night  may  my 
soul  be  demanded  of  me."'  No  one  spoke.  Margaret  looked  first  on 
one  anil  then  on  another;  but  both  countenances  were  calm  and 
fixed,  and  no  hope  was  found  in  expression  so  full  of  the  inward 
conviction  of  the  bouL  "  For  some  months,  Margaret,  pain  has  been 
gnawing  close  upon  my  very  heart.  There,  where  your  cheek  in 
infancy  often  lay,  has  it  pleased  God  to  fasten  the  arrow  of  a  slow 
death.  1  have  been  forced  t<>  speak  at  last.  But  no  skill  could  have 
aided  me.  I  thought  that  I  had  borne  my  Walter's  death  like  an 
imp  I  bristian  ;  but  my  heart  has  been  sorely  troubled — and 

riei 'has  rankled  here,  till  I  have  been  brought  near  to  the  hour 
when  [  am  to  be  mercifully  released!" 

.v  indeed  Margaret  knew  why  her  mother  had  often  SOUght  to 

be  alone,  thai  .-lie  might  wrestle  with  agony  unseen  by  human  eyes. 
Oh!  thoughtless  and  unreflecting  one— not  to  have  suspected,  long 
before,  1  ie  hidden  trouble  had  seized  her  parent!     But  now 

oo  hiir  to  upbraid  lea-self;  nor  could  she  yel  find  roice  to 
utter  one  single  wora,  neither  would  a  single  fear  fall  from  her  eyes. 

She   sat    like   One   thai    has   received   the   doom  of  death  :  and  for  a 

little  spa  ■  Dothing  in  the  room  bul  moving  and  glimmering 

figuri  .  although  they  who  sat  there  were  motionle    .  and  neither 

fool  nor  hand  nor  head  yel  .-lined  at  the  ceasing  of  the  widow's 
words. 

The  old  man  lifted  up  his  withered  hand,  and   prayed.      Mai    ant 

was  si -what  revived  oy  the  weak  tremuloui  voice  thai  fad  toi    o 

many  long  yean  been  employed  in  the  service  and  the  worship  of 

But  the   words  spake 'of  death,   and    of  a  .-mil   al.out    to   he 
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released  from  its  bonds  in  a  prison  of  clay.  They  held  out  no  hope, 
except  the  bright  hope  of  eternal  life.  She  looked  at  her  mother, 
and  her  face  was  perfectly  calm.  Now  and  then  her  eyes  were  raised 
up  to  heaven,  andner  pale,  pale  hands  lifted  devoutly  upon  her  knees. 
ll.i-  lips  moved  in  short  whispered  ejaculations;  and  when  the 
prayer  was  done,  she  looked  over  to  the  old  man  with  a  smile, 
gently  bowed  her  head,  and  said,  "Thank  you,  sir,  for  the  great 
comfort  you  have  given  me  !"  The  old  man  took  Margaret  by  the 
hand,  and  laid  one  of  his  own  upon  her  head,  that  was  bowed  down 
in  affliction  almost  to  the  floor.  "  Fear  not,  my  daughter,  for  your- 
self_my  young  friend  here  will  take  you  to  her  own  house  ;  and 
repine  not,  that,  after  her  mortal  pains  are  over,  your  mother  is 
about  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord."—"  Oh  !  mother,  have  you 
no  pain  just  now— have  you  no  pain1?"—"  No,  Margaret,  I  have  no 
pain— and  perhaps  all  my  worst  pangs  are  over."  Margaret  sank 
down  quietly,  and  without  any  agitation,  upon  her  knees;  and, 
inspired  with  a  holy  fervour,  poured  out  her  soul  audibly  to  God. 
Never  had  more  tender  beseechings  reached  heaven,  from  earthly 
lips  kindled  by  filial  love.  Miss  Wedderburne  knelt  down  also  by 
her  side — the  old  man  wept  almost  his  last  tears — and  the  dying 
woman  said,  "  Is  this  death  ?"  It  was  not  the  evening  of  her  last 
day — but  she  lay  down  to  rise  up  no  more ;  and,  before  the  next 
ringing  of  the  Sabbath  bells,  Alice  Lyndsay  had  happily  breathed 
her  last,  free  from  all  pain,  even  in  the  arms  of  her  own  Margaret. 

And  did  Margaret  Lyndsay  wish  to  live  another  day,  when  she 
looked  round  the  room,  and  felt  in  the  dead  silence  that  all  the  family 
but  herself  were  now  dust  ?  "  0,  my  dear  Laurence  !  art  thou  yet 
alive  ? "  "  Fear  not,"  said  Miss  Wedderburne  ;  "  both  you  and  your 
brother  wall  yet  be  happy.  Are  the  decrees  of  God  dreadful  to  bear, 
Margaret,  or  do  you  feel  them  all  to  be  holy  and  just1?" — "Poor 
worm  that  I  am — shall  I  lift  up  my  voice  from  the  clay  against  my 
Maker?  No,  no.  I  am  willing  at  this  hour  to  render  up  my  soul — 
I  am  willing  to  live  on,  if  it  should  be  in  poverty,  shame,  and  tears, 
till  my  pulse  feels  his  decree."  Her  friend  began  to  converse  with 
her  even  beside  the  calm  countenance  of  her  dead  mother ;  and 
Margaret,  supported  by  her  enlightened  piety,  scarcely  shed  a  tear. 
"  Till  within  these  three  years  or  so,  my  mother  told  me  herself, 
that  no  one  had  ever  been  so  happy  on  this  earth  as  she  ;  and,  since 
her  troubles  began,  God  did  not  desert  her;  and  she  was  often— 
often  perfectly  blessed.  Now  her  pangs  are  over;  and  may  I,  may 
I  believe  that  she  is  now  an  angel  in  heaven?" — "Yes,  Margaret, 
she  is  with  her  Saviour,  and  so  is  Esther— so  is  poor  Marion,  she 
who  was  a  helpless  one  on  earth,  but  is  now  more  glorious  in  heaven 
than  the  wisest  of  the  living  children  of  men."—"  Oh  !  do  you  fear  to 
mention  my  father's  name  ?  Must  he  be  shut  out  from  the  gates  of 
heaven,  when  those  he  loved  on  earth  are  admitted  into  the  Holy 
presence?"— "The  judgments  of  God  are  dark,  and  our  eyes  are 
feeble  to  read  them  ;  but  what  sayest  thine  own  heart?" — "That 
God  has  forgiven  him  !" 

Margaret  Lyndsay  would  not  leave  the  lane  till  after  her  mother's 
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funeral.  The  same  worthy  people  who  had  formerly  taken  care  of 
Esther  and  Marion,  when  her  mother  and  she  were  at  Glasgow, 
received  her  for  a  few  days  into  their  house,  and  saw  all  necessary 
preparations  made  for  the  interment.  When  all  was  over,  the  house 
empty,  and  no  trace  left  on  this  earth  of  those  who  had  so  lately 
inhabited  it,  Margaret  paid  her  farewell  visit  to  all  her  neighbours, 
who  gave  her  their  blessing,  many  of  them  not  without  weeping,  and 
she  then  went  to  live  in  the  house  of  Miss  Wedderburne. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

Margaret  Lyndsay  was  now  lifted  out  of  the  dim  and  obscure 
dwelling  of  poverty  into  a  mansion  rich  in  all  the  comforts  and 
elegancies  of  refined  life.  She  was  in  a  new  world.  Everything 
was  still,  regular,  orderly,  and  graceful  in  all  the  rooms.  Intelligence 
and  taste  ruled  over  the  character  of  the  whole,  alike  visible  on  the 
walls,  and  the  floors,  and  the  furniture  of  the  house.  Poor  Margaret 
was  indeed  a  novice  in  all  such  thiugs  ;  but  she  felt  the  effect  in  her 
very  heart  of  all  that  tranquil  arrangement  which  as  yet  she  did 
not  understand,  and  a  gentle  wonder  and  surprise  mixed  with  her 
itude,  as  she  lay  down  to  rest  for  the  first  night,  beneath  the 
roof  of  her  benefactress,  and  in  her  own  little  bedroom,  where  every- 
thing bad  been  prepared  for  her  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Wedder- 
burne herself.  Nay,  that  benevolent  lady  came  into  her  room,  after 
Bhe  had  lain  down,  and  spoke  cheerfully  to  the  orphan.  Soon  all 
was  silent ;  and  the  moonlight  glimmered  upon  the  iloor  of  Margaret's 
room  through  the  yellow  curtains.  God  had  given  her  an  asylum  ; 
and  Bhe  vowed  to  show  her  gratitude  by  a  life  devoted  to  her  duty, 
and,  if  possible,  void  of  offence  towards  both  her  heavenly  and  her 
earthly  protectors.  She  lay  awake  great  part  of  the  night;  and 
thought,  with  almost  unpainful  tears,  of  those  whom  she  had.  sur- 
vived, and  whom,  notwithstanding  her  present  lot.  she  almost  wished 
to  follow  to  the  realms  of  peace.  But  although,  in  her  profound 
affection  for  the  dead,  she  fell  as  if  it  would  bea  happy  thing  to  join 
them  in  another  world,  yel  there  were  feelings  unwithered  and  un- 

faded  in  her  young  innocent  heart  that  were  to  make  this  life  plea 
Ban!    and  brighl  ;  and  when   towards  the  morning  she  fell  asleep,  it. 

with  deughtful  anticipation  of  becoming  the  friend  of  the  two 
beautiful  children  who  were,  henceforth  to  be  committed  to  her 
charge,  and  of  doing  all  she  could  to  keep  them  in  the  ways  of 
innocence  and  pi  ace. 

In  a  few  weeks  Maigaret  Lyndsay  was  the  delighl  of  everyone 

in  the  house.    A.-,  lor  the  tWOgirls,  Harriet  and  I'' ranees,  lhe\  daneed 

around  her  during  their  play-hours  in  perpetual  idee.  Nbl  one 
spark  of  love  was  dead  in  Margaret's  bosom;  her  tears  had  extin- 
guished nothing     and  her  heart  had  the  .same  power  of  affection  as 
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it' it  had  never  followed  a  funeral.  Every  evening  and  every  mom- 
she  heard  the  girls  say  their  prayers  along  with  their  sister. 
she  always  kissed  them  both  before  they  rose  up  from  their  knees. 
What  she  could  teach  them  was  taught  with  a  gentle  voice;  and 
when  she  took  them  into  the  Meadows,  whose  walks  she  knew  so 
well,  the  gladness  and  the  beauty  of  the  fair  creatures  completely 
occupied  her  soul,  and  chained  it  down  from  wandering  too  far  off 
into  the  glooms  and  the  griefs  of  the  past.  Sometimes  she  would  think 
— "Oh!  if  my  mother  could  look  down  from  heaven,  and  see  how 
gracious  the  Almighty  has  been  to  me!"  And  the  belief  that  it 
might  be  even  so,  often  settled  down  upon  her  grateful  heart. 

Mrs  Wedderburne,  who  had  been  several  years  a  widow,  was  in 
delicate  health,   and   required  every  day  more  and  more  of  her 
daughter's  attention.     She  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  Margaret's 
t  disposition  and  virtuous  principles  ;  and  although  she  had  a 
good  deal  of  family  pride,  which  was  not  altogether  unobservable  in 
her  manners,  yet  so  much  true  benevolence  shone  over  the  fine 
features  of  her  faded  countenance,  that  the  stateliness  of  her  demean- 
our had  even  a  charm  that  the  humble  and  meek  orphan  felt  with  a 
sort  of  reverent  admiration.     She  was  always  dressed  in  widow's 
ds,  and  with  exactest  care,  as  if  it  were  due  to  her  husband  to 
;•,  even  with  elegance,  those  garments,  whose  colour  was  never 
to  be  changed  till  her  sables  were  laid  aside  for  a  shroud.     Margaret's 
mournful  history  was,  of  course,  known  to  her  in  all  its  particulars  ; 
and  the  grateful  girl  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  when  that  face, 
which  she  had  at  first  feared  almost  to  look  upon  in  its  somewhat 
ghty  aspect,  smiled  upon  her  with  the  utmost  benignity,  and 
i  ied  to  be  almost  as  sweet  as  that  of  Miss  Wedderburne.     "I  give 
you  the  charge  of  my  two  children,  Margaret ;  and  if  they  but  re- 
Lble  yourself,  I  shall  be  satisfied."    To  be  loved  and  respected  by 
such  noble-minded  persons  as  these,  made  Margaret  happy,  although 
a  i  orphan  in  the  world ;  and  seeing  already  the  reward  of  good  con- 
duct, not  only  in  comfort,  competence,  and  peace,  but  in  the  love  and 
approbation  of  the  virtuous,  she  said  to  herself—"  As  long  as  I  am 
I,  what  have  I  to  fear  1    My  mother  was  happy  on  her  death- 
bed, yet  who  ever  suffered  like  her,  both  in  body  and  in  soul !" 

Days,  weeks,  months,  passed  on— and  now  here  was  no  eye  that 

could  have  seen— no  ear  that  could  have  heard,  from  Margaret 

Lyndsay's  appearance  or  language,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 

poor  parents,  and  had  lived  almost  all  her  days  among  the  very 

I    ople.     To  lie  sure,  her  parents,  although  poor,  had  both 

possessed  characters  much  above  common.     Walter  Lyndsay  had 

been  a  man  of  mind  and  of  manners;  and  from  her  mother  Mar- 

<ii Id  have  learned  nothing  that  was  not  good  in  its  meekness 

and  simplicity.     But  now  to  the  truth,  and  sincerity,  and  openness 

of  her  own  natural  demeanour,  was  added  unconscious  grace  from 

the  observance  of  those  to  whom  grace  was  native.     And  over  all 

was  spread  an  air  of  humility,  so  opposite  to  that  of  humiliation, 

betokened,  at  all  times,  a  deep  remembrance  in  the  orphan's 

sold  of  the  state  from  which  she  had  been  so  benevolently  taken,  of 
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almost  utter  friendlessness  and  destitution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
delighted  gratitude  towards  lier  benefactors.  She  had  no  need  to 
keep  a  guard  upon  herself,  lest  she  should  ever  forget  her  situation. 
She  could  not  forget  it,  as  long  as  she  saw  the  smiles  of  Harriet  and 
Frances,  and  the  approving  looks  of  their  mother  and  sister.  To  do 
her  duty  to  them  was  enough  to  occupy  her  whole  soid,  sleeping 
and  waking.  Month  after  month,  her  grief  for  the  dead  became 
more  like  joy;  and  sometimes  it  was  joy  indeed,  when,  in  the 
silence  of  night,  she  thought  she  heard  Esther  singing  a  hymn  ; 
and  carried  the  imagined  voice  into  her  dreams  of  a  family  met 
together  in  heaven. 

Nor  did  Margaret  Lyndsay  forget  her  friends  in  the  lane,  and  at 
Braehead.  Nothing  could  ever  obliterate  from  her  heart  one  re- 
membrance of  the  life  she  had  passed  in  both  ;  and  if  prayers  could 
bave  brought  back  father  and  mother  and  sisters  from  the  grave, 
happy  would  she  have  yet  been  to  have  left  her  present  benefactors 
with  a  blessing,  to  have  gone  back  into  the  utmost  darkness  ami 
depths  of  poverty,  and  to  have  been  a  hard-working,  poor,  unnoticed 
woman  all  the  years  of  her  life.  None  of  her  former  friends  seemed 
to  envy  her  happiness — for  they  saw  her  nature  to  be  meek  and 
lowly  as  before — and  she  had  it  now  in  her  power  to  do  them  es- 

ial  service.  Miss  Wedderburne's  charities  were  not  confined  • 
and  she  often  consulted  Margaret  about  the  most  deserving  ana 
needy  families.  The  windows  of  those  two  dim  rooms  in  the  lane 
often  brought  I  be  orphan's  eyes,  as  she  thought  of  oth< . 

days  so  full  of  joy  and  of  grief;— and  sometimes,  when  the  present 

insufficient  I  y  the  love  of  her  soul,  that  yearned  for  closer 

communion  with  the  dear  beings  of  past  times,  she  would  go  by 

■■If  into  the  wide  burial  ground  of  the  Greyfriars  Church,  and  sit 
down  for  an  hour  by  her  mother's  grave    a  green  mound,  with  two 

:•  heaps  close  to  it-  and  ail  three,  like  many  hundred  others  in 
that  amp  tery,  without  a  memorial-stone-  which  isoftenfelt, 

in  the  silent  oblivion  of  time,  to  lie  needless  alike  for  rich  a, id  poor. 


Ml  A  PTEE    XXVI. 

Tin    i  infirmities  of  her  mother,  who  was  seldom  able  to 

leave  her  own  room  till  the  afternoon,  now  kept  Mi    Wedderburne 
almo  i,  ail-,  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  bi  c  filial  dutie  . 

that    Harriet   and   I  were  left    to  the   i  ole   mana  i  menl 

.Mar  Mi  i  \\  eddi  rb  own 

lnin-  anquil  and  happy  attention  which  she  was  no^  pa; 

her  parent,  with  the  anxiou   andagoni  tng  solicitude  which  M 
had  beon  called  upon  to  Buffer  on  i  lie  Bame  account  in  such  i 
opposite  circum  Etei     all  kinds  of  comfort,  ever;   Bootl 

indulgence  which  required 
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m da Bless  sleep  at  all  hours,  when  its  influence  might  steal  upon  the 
patient,  wore  possessed  by  her  mother.  And  if  such  were  the  bene- 
fits winch  wealth  conferred  on  the  sick,  corresponding  ones  were 
enjoyed  by  herself  watching  by  the  sick-bed.  How  different  had 
been  the  lot  of  poor  Alice  Lyndsay — how  different  the  trials  of  Mar- 
garet !  There  the  soul  was  left  to  its  own  solitary  and  unsupported 
self— in  thick  and  routined  air— surrounded  often  by  din  and  tumult 
—the  cares  of  the  living  interfering  often  with  those  of  the  dying 
— and  the  approach  of  death  seen  distinctly  nearer  and  nearer  every 
day,  with  nothing  to  veil  the  terrors  of  his  countenance.  To  her 
who  had  gone  through  such  trials,  and  came  out  of  them  resigned 
and  happy,  Miss  Wedderburne  now  looked  up  in  inward  humility  of 
spirit ;  and  while  she  still  admitted  those  distinctions  of  rank  by 
which  the  orphan  was  in  one  sense  greatly  her  inferior,  the  very 
f.cling  of  that  accidental  inferiority  served  only  to  heighten  the 
delight  in  her  intrinsic  worth,  and  to  impart  to  the  sisterly  affection 
she  felt  towards  Margaret,  an  endearing  character  of  protecting 
tenderness  and  pity. 

Harriet  and  Frances  Wedderburne  had  hitherto  received  only  the 
heartfelt  instructions  of  a  home  education.  All  their  natural  feel- 
ings had  been  fostered  by  assiduous  culture.  Nothing  selfish  had 
been  suffered  to  grow  up  in  their  nature ;  and  they  were  strong, 
glad,  and  free  in  pity,  charity,  gentleness,  and  love.  Their  minds 
kept  pace  with  their  hearts,  the  one  becoming  unconsciously  wise 
as  the  other  was  consciously  pure.  So  their  manners  were  gay  and 
graceful — their  talk  always  about  happy  things — and  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  the  same,  except  the  just  perceptible  and  uniting  differ- 
ence caused  by  the  small  difference  of  age.  From  these  beautiful 
and  happy  creatures  Margaret  Lyndsay  learned  much  while  she  was 
their  teacher ;  and  her  understanding  quickly  expanded  with  her 
increasing  knowledge,  as  she  read  with  them  the  books  of  history, 
the  tales,  real  or  imaginary,  of  human  life,  and  the  writings  of 
divine-minded  men,  judiciously  selected  by  Miss  Wedderburne  or 
her  wise  advisers.  The  inoffensive  simplicities  of  her  speech,  and 
all  the  more  marked  peculiarities  of  her  dialect  were  soon  rejected 
by  her  fine  and  delicate  ear,  when  she  heard  nothing  similar  to  them  • 
so  that,  in  a  few  months,  Margaret  Lyndsay,  the  governess,  could 
be  distinguished  from  those  present  of  higher  birth,  even  by  the 
best  instructed  eye,  only  by  an  apparel  somewhat  simpler,  and  a 
demeanour  in  its  unobtrusive  gentleness  bordering  on  timidity,  but 
perfectly  free  from  awkwardness  or  restraint. 

Miss  Wedderburne  was,  with  all  her  noble  acquirements,  also 
what  is  called  an  accomplished  woman — a  linguist,  a  painter,  and  a 
musician.  She  had  taught  her  young  sisters  something  of  other 
languages  than  their  own,  and  the  elements  of  these  arts.  Margaret 
Lyndsay,  although  she  had  seldom  sung  when  Esther  was  alive — 
foT  no  voice  could  compete  with  that  of  the  blind  child— knew  well 
all  Scotland's  melodies,  and  she  soon  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
•.  With  quick  preceptions,  and  now  in  the  ripened  powers  of 
womanhood,  she  joined  Harriet  and  Frances  in  those  of  their  tasks 
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over  which  she  was  not  yet  able  to  preside  ;  and,  long  within  the 
year,  she  wad  tit  to  teach  what  she  almost  intuitively  had  learned. 
After  she  had  made  some  progress,  her  advances  were  rapid  ;  and 
the  orphan  girl,  brought  in  poverty  and  destitution  from  that  miser- 
able lane,  was  now  in  all  tilings  a  gentlewoman,  and  worthy  to  sit 
in  any  parlour  or  saloon  in  the  land.  There  may  be  something  in 
birth  j  but  hers  had  not  been  mean,  either  by  the  father  or  mother's 
side.  The  Lyndsays,  although  now  a  faded,  almost  an  extinguished 
family,  had  been  highly  respectable  for  many  generations  ;  and  the 
Craigs  had  long  been  dwellers  on  the  same  soil,  and  in  poverty  and 
hardship  had  lived  decently  in  their  farmhouses,  not  poor  either 
in  intelligence  or  virtue.  Margaret  Lyndsay,  therefore,  though 
lowly,  was  respectably  born  ;  and  in  her  appeared  what,  with  due 
culture,  was  the  native  character  of  the  race. 

Margaret  had  led  this  happy  and  useful  life  for  upwards  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  when  Richard  Wedderburne,  who  had  been  finishing  his 
education  at  a  German  university,  returned  home.  His  arrival 
diffused  a  new  character  over  all  the  house.  His  mother's  health 
seemed  to  revive  in  the  presence  of  her  son ;  and  the  habits  of  retire- 
ment winch  had  so  long  prevailed  in  the  family,  in  some  measure 
gave  way  before  the  wide  friendships  which  subsisted  between  the 
Wedderburnes  and  the  first  people  both  in  city  and  country.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Margaret  lived  more  than  ever  secluded  with 
her  young  charge  ;  and,  when  she  was  present  in  company,  sat  silent 
and  retired,  with  that  Hue  feeling  of  her  situation  in  the  family 
which  marked  her  behaviour  alike  in  the  small  fireside  circle,  and 
in  assemblages  of  ceremony  or  state.  Her  meek  and  mild  beauty 
could  not  pass  unobserved  and  anadmired  upon  any  occasion  ;  but 
Bhe  was  linked  in  happy  and  humble  love  with  her  two  dear  girls, 
and  was  with  them  almost  from  morning  to  night  in  their  own 
cheerful  school-room.  For  some  weeks  Richard  Wedderburne  mere- 
ly looked  at  her  as  a  lovely  and  unassuming  girl,  who  was  faithful 
to  her  trust — and  no  more  ;  and  he  saw  her  come  and  go  without 
taking  any  further  notice  of  her,  than  what  kindness  and  courtesy 
dictated  to  one  who  was  a  perfect  gentleman.  As  for  Margaret 
Lyndsay,  she  regarded  him  as  the  head  of  the  house— as  her  young 
fcer  the  brother  of  her  benefactress,  and  of  the  children  she  so 
dearly  loved.  His  manners  towards  her  she  fell  to  be  such  as  she 
would  have  expected  from  the  Bon  of  such  a  lady  ;  anil  not  a  little 
pride  touched  her  heart,  when  he  expressed  himself  delighted  with 
the  progress  his  little  i  ters  had  made,  and  said,  "  But  CJeorgina 
told  me  the  character  and  history  or  Miss  Lyndsay  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve t  hat.  undei  her  care,  I  hey  will  be  as  good  as  they  are  graceful." 

Richard  Wedderburne  was  an  accomplished  young  man,  ami  fond 

ociety.  of  which  he  was  the  ornamenl  ami  delight.     Bui  after  so 

long  an  ab  once  from  his  I  mine,  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  the  dull 

routine  of  a  colli ,  his  heari  lay  in  domestic  enjoyments,  and  he 

became  more  ami  more  attached  1 . >  hi  •.  own  library  and  the  evening 
drawing-room,  when  none  were  present  but  his  mother  and  elder 

er     or,  occasionally,   Margaret    and   her  pupil  .      lb:   had   heard 
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the  story  of  the  orphan  with  an  interest  which  could  not  but  be 
gradually  deepened  by  Buch  knowledge  as  those  hours  gave  him  of 
her  pure,  simple,  and  grateful  character.  He  had  such  pride  as  be- 
came the  heir  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family;  and  therefore 
he  was  entitled  to  look  upon  Margaret  Lyndsay  as  a  dependant  on 
the  kindness  of  his  mother  and  sister.  This  he  did  without  the 
slightest  derogation  from  the  admirable  qualities  of  her  character; 
and  thus,  for  a  considerable  time,  he  was  prevented  from  admitting 
into  hi-  heart  one  single  feeling  beyond  that  of  mere  human  kindness 
towards  the  beautiful  orphan.  But  her  sweet  voice,  although  seldom 
heard,  and  then  only  when  she  was  addressed,  yet  found  its  way  day 
by  day  further  into  his  heart.  The  soft  and  humble  expression  of 
those  large  downcast  hazel  eyes,  lifted  up  in  beaming  tenderness  to- 
wards his  young  sisters,  sometimes  came  upon  him  in  his  solitude  ; 
and  that  lovely  figure,  moving  in  and  out  of  the  room  on  such  quiet 
steps,  sometimes  like  a  light  and  sometimes  like  a  shadow,  he  was 
willing  to  confess  to  himself  was  one  of  the  most  naturally  elegant 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  nothing  less  than  wonderful  in  one  so  humbly 
bred  and  born.  Still  he  was  not  in  love ;  but  certainly  he  loved 
Margaret  Lyndsay — and  that  was  more  fatal  to  such  a  deep-feeling, 
strong-thinking  youth  as  Richard  Wedderburne.  As  yet  it  was 
kindness — gentleness — pity — respect — admiration  ;  but  her  voice, 
her  smile,  her  face,  her  eyes,  her  person,  were  ever  before  him  ;  and 
he  had  not  been  two  months  in  his  mother's  house,  till  Margaret 
Lyndsay  was  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself,  and  the  object  of  a  dis- 
turbed and  engrossing  passion. 

Richard  Wedderburne  was  a  young  man  of  an  ambitious  mind, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  be  so.  Well-born,  highly  connected,  with  a 
finished  education,  rich,  and  possessing  great  talents,  he  was  justified 
in  looking  forward  to  the  highest  civil  offices  in  the  country.  He 
knew  the  hopes  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  all  his  friends  had  formed 
of  his  career  in  life.  And  shall  he  marry  an  obscure  orphan — the 
child  of  a  mechanic— one  who  so  lately  had  lived  the  life  of  a  pauper 
among  paupers?  The  thought  was  repelled  instantly.  But  in  the 
evening^  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  again  before  him  in  the  "dim  par- 
lour twilight' —  or  in  the  room  with  his  little  sisters— when  he  went, 
not  altogether  for  their  sakes,  to  look  at  their  drawings,  or  hear  a 
To  all  other  temptations  he  was  superior,  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  feeling  and  the  strength  of  his  understanding.  But  this  overcame 
him  wholly— his  senses  and  his  soul  alike  ;  and  he  often  wished,  in 
anger  and  agony,  that  he  had  not  returned  to  Scotland— for  he  felt 
that  his  happiness  was  lost  for  ever,  and  that  this  poor  orphan  girl 
was  more  delightful  to  him  than  alibis  proudest— highest — most 
1  pes  in  this  life,  now  seemingly  vain,  idle,  and  worthless 
to  his  impassioned  and  enamoured  spirit. 

_  Meanwhile  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  perfectly  happy  in  her  quiet 
contented  to  sit  whole  days  with  Harriet  and  Frances, 
o  walk  out  with  them  in  the  sweet  spring  days,  and  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine of  this  beautiful  world.     She  was  almost  as  much  a  child  as 
then  when  out  of  the  rooms  where  their  lessons  were  learned  ; 
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and,  having  no  disturbing  hopes  or  wishes — no  longing  anxieties 
about  the  joys  or  griefs  of  future  life — but  a  perfect  reliance  on  the 
goodness  of  her  Maker,  and  a  delighted  gratitude  towards  those 
whose  house  was  in  her  case  an  orphan  asylum,  she  saw  nothing 
around  or  near  her  but  what  smiled  on  the  pleasant  surface  of  exist- 
ence, and  never  for  a  moment  suspected  that  she  was  herself  the 
disturber  of  a  noble  heart  even  to  madness,  and  in  the  passionate 
thoughts  of  that  mind  considered  to  be  one  who  might  either  be  for 
ever  the  bliss  or  the  bane  of  his  whole  mortal  life.  She  had  been  taken 
from  sorrow,  want,  and  almost  despair,  and  made  happy  at  last 
by  those  whose  goodness  would  not  suffer  misery  to  live  before  it ; 
so  how  could  she  ever  dream  that  one  like  herself,  rescued  from 
death  by  the  hand  of  charity,  could  become  so  dear  to  any  human 
being,  especially  to  one  raised  above  her  to  such  an  infinite  height, 
as  to  make  him  hang  upon  her  love  for  everlasting  enjoyment  or 
everlasting  despair  !  So  she  smiled  as  before  in  her  serene  beauty  ; 
and  now  Richard  Wedderburne  felt  that  Margaret  Lyndsay  must  be 
his  wife,  or  that  he  was  lost  for  ever. 

He  knew  well  that  such  an  event  as  his  marriage  with  this  friend- 
less orphan  would  be  little  less  than  a  deathblow  to  his  mother.  As 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  that  was  a  mere  nothing  now  to  him, 
proud  as  he  was  ;  for  to  yield  up  his  love  to  it  would  be  to  make  a 
sacrifice  even  of  his  own  soul.  Therefore,  after  a  long  and  desperate 
internal  struggle,  he  determined  to  make  an  avowal  of  his  affection 
to  Margaret,  and  together  to  swear  to  marry  him,  upon  his  mother's 
death.  That  word  sent  a  shudder  to  his  heart ;  but  he  knew  himself 
too  well  to  suffer  it  long  to  distract  him  ;  for  if  Margaret  loved  him, 
and  promised  to  be  his  wife  some  day,  however  distant,  that  was 
enough  to  raise  him  from  misery  to  bliss,  and  might  his  beloved  and 
honoured  parent  live  to  the  last  and  most  extreme  period  of  human 
life.  Neither  was  he  presumptuous  in  his  superior  rank  or  the  con- 
Bciouaness  of  his  own  worth  and  endowments.  But  still  he  could 
scarcely  doubt  that  Margaret,  an  orphan,  and  attached  to  no  one  else, 
would  be  brought  to  love  him,  and  seal  her  faith  by  an  oath,  which 
would  Leave  his  soul  tranquil  and  confiding  in  the  future.  His  pur- 
fixed,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  putting  it  into  execution. 

His  sister  had  gone  out  to  pay  a  visit  with  the  young  girls,  and 
las  mother  was  in  her  bedroom.  So  he  went  in,  with  an  agitated 
laart,  to  the  little  parlour  where  Margaret  was  sitting,  with  two  or 
three  drawings  of  Harriei  and  Frances  on  the  table  before  her,  and 
jreparing  them  for  frames  which  si  If  had  gilded.     Betook 

BT  hand  with  vehement  passion,  and  a  few  hurried  words  w<  re 
enough  t"  carry  surprise,  fear,  and  astonishment  to  the  soul  of  the 
trembling  orphan.  She  sat  speechless  and  thunderstruck,  unable  to 
believe whal  Bhe  heard,  yel  unable  to  think  that  this  could  he  a 
mere  mockery  of  her  who  was  so  dependent  ami  defenceless.  Richard 
Wedderburne  poured  out  his  whole  soul  into  ears  now  able  to  hear 

QCtly   what    lie   uttered;  and   then  said— "Margaret,   will   you 

swear  it     will  you  swear  it  1    [f  so,  God  will  reward  you ;    if  not,  I 
am  doomed  to  perpetual  despair." 

VOL.    XI.  T 


i: 
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The  heart  of  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  wholly  free  from  the  slightest 
touch  of  passion  towards  him  who  now  so  earnestly  pleaded.  In  her 
prayers  she  had  joined  his  name  along  with  those  of  all  them  she  so 
gratefully  and  tenderly  loved.  She  had  looked  up  to  him  as  a  being 
almost  of  a  superior  order — so  mild — so  courteous — so  brilliant — so 
wise— so  noble,  and  so  good.  Was  all  this  that  she  heard  possible 
in  nature  1  And  did  such  a  man  so  love  her  as  to  prefer  her  to  all  the 
world,  and  stake  his  whole  happiness  on  a  few  words  from  her  lips  1 
It  was  an  incomprehensible  thought ;  and  therefore  she  was  calm 
in  the  presence  of  his  perturbation,  and  dared  at  last  to  lift  up  her 
voice. 

"  I  was  brought  into  this  house,  a  dejected,  forlorn,  and  almost 
heart-broken  orphan,  by  your  sister,  and,  sir,  your  mother  has  indeed 
treated  me  like  her  own  child.  I  am  ready  to  die  for  their  sakes,  or 
for  yours  ;  but,  so  help  me  God,  let  me  not  bring  misery  into  their 
hearts  ;  for  what  atonement  could  I  now  make  for  such  sin  1  Oh  ! 
have  other  thoughts  of  me,  for  I  am  altogether  unworthy  of  your 
love.  Go,  go,  and  I  will  leave  the  house  for  ever.  Go,  I  beseech 
you  upon  my  knees!"  Richard  Wedderburne  started  up,  and, 
afraid  to  agitate  her  further,  raised  her  tenderly  from  the  ground, 
kissed  her  forehead,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

In  one  hour,  all  life  was  changed  to  Margaret  Lyndsay.  Nothing 
so  wild  and  confounding  had  ever  smote  her  in  a  dream.  A  con- 
fused sense  of  guilt  and  ingratitude  dashed  all  her  thoughts,  and  to 
have  heard  such  words  seemed  of  itself  a  crime.  The  wife  of  the 
only  son  of  her  benefactress  ! — The  sister  of  Miss  Wedderburne,  and 
of  Harriet  and  Frances  ! — To  swear  upon  the  Bible  to  deceive  them 
all !  To  hive  as  a  base,  artful,  selfish,  and  designing  hypocrite,  in 
their  presence,  even  when  eating  their  bread,  and  looking  on  their 
smiles,  and  going  along  with  them  on  Sabbath  to  church  ;  and  all 
this  in  return  for  being  rescued  from  want  and  ruin,  and  cherished 
almost  in  their  very  bosoms  !  "  No,  no,"  fervently  exclaimed  the 
orphan  in  a  deep  low  voice,  "  rather  would  I  die,  and  lay  my  head 
down  beside  my  mother,  and  Esther,  and  Marion,  than  wickedly 
bring  misery,  wrath,  dissension,  and  shame,  into  this  house,  sacred 
to  me— in  my  happiness  or  in  my  wretchedness— now  and  for  ever- 
more : " 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Although  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  not  one  of  those  young  per- 
sons whose  nervous  sensibility  is  so  tender,  that  any  strong  emotion 
seems  to  render  them  in  a  great  measure  irrational,  and  wholly 
incapable  for  a  season  of  performing  any  of  their  duties ;  yet  this 
sudden  declaration  of  love  from  one  to  whom  she  had  always  looked 
up  from  the  most  respectful  distance,  so  shook  her  very  frame,  that 
for  several  days  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  or  to  her  room.     Miss 
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Wedderbume  was  unceasing  in  her  affectionate  tendance  ;  and, 
wholly  unaware  of  the  true  nature  of  her  patient's  illness,  frequently 
mentioned  her  brother's  name  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and 
said  how  truly  concerned  he  was  for  Margaret's  indisposition.  The 
poor  girl  was  glad  to  hide  her  face  in  the  dimness  of  the  room,  and 
felt  sometimes  as  if  it  were  burning  with  the  blushes,  or  chilled  with 
the  paleness,  of  conscious  guilt.  She  frequently  heard,  too,  the 
footsteps  of  Richard  Wedderbume  in  the  house,  and  they  seemed  to 
her  hurried  and  irregular  :  and  more  than  once  his  voice  was  close  to 
the  door  of  the  room,  making  anxious  inquiries  about  her  from  his 
sister.  All  this  was  calculated  but  to  aggravate  the  fever  of  dis- 
quietude in  her  veins ;  and  for  about  a  day  her  illness  assumed  a 
very  serious  appearance.  But,  by  strong  efforts,  she  succeeded  in 
tran quill  ising  her  mind  ;  and  then  the  frame  gradually  recovered  its 
strength,  till  again  she  was  able  to  be  with  Frances  and  Harriet  in 
their  little  elegant  boudoir. 

She  had,  however,  been  altogether  unable  to  bring  her  mind  to 
any  resolution  how  to  act  in  her  perilous  situation.  She  saw  what 
her  duty  was,  and  she  was  determined  to  do  it ;  for  her  conscience 
was  strong  and  clear  in  its  purity,  and  not  to  be  blinded  or  deceived. 
Never  could  she  be  the  wife  of  Richard  Wedderbume  ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  that  she  should  inform  those  of  the  proposal 
he  had  made,  from  whom  gratitude  as  well  as  conscience  impera- 
tively required  she  should  hide  nothing  that  so  deeply  affected  their 
happiness.  But  how  could  she  do  this,  with  delicacy  to  his  feelings 
who  had  preferred  her  as  he  said  to  the  whole  world  ?  She  owed 
him  everything  that  was  respectful  and  tender— everything  that 
could  be  made  consistent,  anyhow,  with  her  plain  and  obvious  duty 
to  his  mother  and  his  sister;  and  therefore  how  could  she.  a  poor 
friendless  orphan,  dare  to  open  her  lips,  and  say  that  such  a  man 
loved  her  and  desired  to  make  her  his  wife  '(  She  felt  that,  in  mak- 
ing such  a  declaration,  it  would  be  thought  that  she  was  uttering 
an  incredible  and  monstrous  falsehood  bo  humble  was  she  of  her- 
self, with  all  her  goodness  and  beauty,  and  so  little  aware  of  the 
power  which  they  possessed,  iii  their  fair  union,  over  any  human 
heart.  Eei  perplexity,  therefore,  was  great— she  knew  not  what  to 
do — and  wished  that  she  could  be  carried  away  of  a  sudden  out  of 
the  house,  and  disappear  into  some  distant  obscurity. 

Several   days  passed  over  in  this  kind  of  distract  ion  :  and  Mai 
garet,  afraid  almofll  to  meei  the  eyes  of  bliss  Wedderbume  and  her 
mother,  had  a  good  excuse,  in  hi  I odily  weakness,  for  keepinj 

almost  entirely  With  her  pupils,  or  in  her  own  bedroom.      Her  lo\a  r 

behavi  d  to  her  with  the  hnesl  feelin  iting  himself  much  from 

the  house,  and  manifestly  restraining  in  his  manner  everything  Like 
the  stroii-  expri  ssion  of  a  tender  attachment  Buf  poor  Margaret 
trembled  every  time  he  came  into  the  room;  and,  although  her 
hear!  wa  entirely  free  from  all  passionate  emotion  toward,  him, 
yet  she  experienced  w hat  a  strong  power  ov<  r  the  female  heart  there 
is  in  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  preference  and  she  thought,  with 
many  lonely  sighs,  how  happy  indeed  some  woman,  of  equal  i 
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in  life  with  himself,  would  one  day  be  as  his  wife,  when  she  and  his 
transient  Love  for  her  were  both  forgotten. 

Richard   Wedderburne  perceived  that  an  internal  struggle  was 
constantly  agitating  her,  and  he  was  in  strong  hopes  that  love  would 
in  his- t'av.mr,  powerful  enough  to  shake  her  fortitude,  and 
bring  her  at  last  to  yield  up  her  heart  and  her  will  to  his  sway.    He 
knew  her  history,  and  that  she  could  have  no  other  attachment ;  and 
therefore  he  felt,  without  weak  or  vain  presumption,  that  he  would 
probably  win  her  deepest  and  tenderest  affections.    Margaret  had 
begun  to  hope  that  he  saw  everything  in  the  same  light  that  she 
did  and  that  he  would  soon  get  the  better  of  so  ill-placed  a  passion  ; 
but  the  heart  of  a  strong-natured  man  will  not,  when  touched  at 
the  core,  so  easily  turn  away  from  the  object  of  its  desire,  nor 
sink  before  a  dubious  repulse.    Accordingly,  he  soon  contrived  to 
find  Margaret  alone,  and  renewed  his  suit,  at  first  with  an  overflow 
of  the  most  winning  and  subduing  kindness,  and  afterwards,  when 
he  beheld  the  orphan  not  unmoved,  but  resolute,  with  a  desperate 
vehemence  of  passion,  that  overcame  her  at  once  withfear  and  pity, 
and,  but  for  the  power  of  her  noble  purpose,  would  also  have  over- 
come her  with  love. 

"  I  beseech  you  to  consider  who  I  am,  sir.     Little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  I  was  living  a  poor  girl  in  a  miserable  lane,  upon  bread 
and  water,  or  potatoes— coarsely  clad— and  lying  down  at  night  on 
a  chaff-bed.    My  friends  were  people  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life— 
and,  God  knows,  I  had  no  reason  to  think  myself  in  any  way  their 
superiors.    Your  sister's  instructions  may  have  improved  me  since 
then  ;  but  think  on  what  I  am  telling  you,  and  you  will  be  ashamed 
to  love  such  a  one  as  me.    Think  on  me— an  ordinary  girl,  in  low 
life,  going  to  the  well  for  water,  along  with  poor  servant-girls,  as  I 
did  every  day— and  you,  Mr  Wedderburne,  will  feel  at  once  what  a 
degradation  it  Avould  be  to  love  such  a  person."—"  You  slept  on  a 
chaff-bed— you  say  so,  Margaret !    God  bless  your  fair  bosom  for 
ever  !    Listen  to  me— say  that  you  will  be  my  wife — and  you  shall 
be  cherished  for  ever  in' a  bed  of  down— and  love  will  watch  over 
vou  all  your  life  long— and  I  will  devote  all  my  life  to  make  you 
happy."    To  one  so  enthusiastic,  in  his  deep  and  strong  passion,  as 
Richard  Wedderburne,  Margaret  had  touched  upon  topics  that  only 
served  to  render  her  more  irresistibly  dear ;  and  proud  as  he  was,  he 
boldly  looked  all  the  circumstances  she  had  alluded  to  in  the  face, 
and  felt  the  utter  feebleness  of  the  distinctions  of  rank  when  brought 
to  oppose  or  withstand  the  great  power  of  nature.    "  Swear  to  marry 
in",  Margaret,  and  let  the  time  be  as  remote  as  you  choose" — and, 
snatching  up  the  Bible  from  the  table,  he  seized  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  lovingly  down  upon  the  open  pages.   Margaret  shuddered 
at  the  violence  of  the  action  and  the  words,  and,  firmly  rescuing 
her  hand  from  his  grasp,  said,  with  a  deep  low  voice,  "  That  she 
would  take  no  oath — for  to  become  his  wife  was  impossible." 

When  Richard  Wedderburne  was  at  last  forced  to  know  that 
Margaret  would  not  make  the  promise  which  he  endeavoured,  with 
all  the  power  of  his  spirit,  to  extort  from  her  when  under  her  strong 
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emotion,  he  strove  next  to  gain  her  acquiescence  to  a  proposal  which 
was  virtually  an  equivalent.  "  If  you  will  not  say  that  you  will 
become  my  wife,  say  that  you  will  remain  in  our  house,  as  you  now 
are,  on  condition  of  my  never  again  speaking  to  you  on  the  subject."' 
Affected  deeply  by  his  love  and  his  entreaties,  Margaret  could  not 
find  in  her  heart  to  declare  that  she  must  leave  the  house  for  ever  ; 
and  she  now,  by  her  silence,  seemed,  with  the  tears  trickling  down 
her  cheeks,  to  say  that  it  should  be  as  he  desired.  Her  melancholy 
smile  expressed  a  wish  that  happiness  and  peace  and  tranquillity 
might  not  be  destroyed  by  an  incident  that  must  be  driven  out  of 
mind,  and  never  again  even  alluded  to  by  a  single  look.  Her  lover 
availed  himself  of  the  pause  in  her  resolution,  pressed  her  fervently 
to  his  bosom,  and  swearing  never  to  speak  to  her  again  about  love, 
left  the  room,  with  a  face,  however,  evidently  glowing  with  a  soul- 
felt  satisfaction,  and  almost  with  triumph. 

Margaret  was  now  plunged  into  utter  misery.  She  soon  saw 
clearly  that  she  stood  unintentionally  pledged  to  her  lover  almost 
the  same  as  if  she  had  given  him  a  promise.  And  did  she  not  begin 
to  feel  how  dear  to  her  he  was  becoming,  or  at  least  soon  might 
become,  if  once  she  delivered  up  her  heart  and  imagination  to  the 
dawning  beam  of  love  ?  "  Oh  !"  thought  she  to  herself,  "that  such 
might  be  my  destiny — that  his  mother  and  sister  might  be  brought 
to  think  of  me  as  his  wife,  and  then,  then  indeed,  might  I  be  the 
happiest  of  all  living  creatures  !"  But  a  dead,  heavy,  icy  weight  of 
conviction,  pressing  upon  her  inmost  heart,  told  her  that  such  a 
thought  was,  indeed,  the  extreme  of  Belf-deluding  folly;  and  that 
the  rising  emotions  of  nature  within  her  soul  were  beginning  to 
blind  her  to  the  fatal  truth.  For  who  was  she — the  orphan  child 
of  a  miserable  mechanic,  who  had  died  in  want,  sin,  and  shame— 
that  now  presumed  to  think  of  the  time  when  her  head  might  lie 
on  the  same  pillow  with  that  of  Richard  Wedderburne  I  All  dim 
thoughts  of  such  happiness  soon  passed  away  from  her  heart  ;  and 
she  knew  that  ere  long  she  must  face  a  wry  different  lifa  Nor  did 
that  ultimate  and  unvarying  conviction  greatly  distress,  (hough  it 
could  not  but  depress  her  ;  for  conscience,  a  sense  of  duty,  mural 
feeling  unwarned,  and  integrity  subsisting  entire  in  a  humble  and 
pure  nature,  all  combined  to  enable  her  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  not 
with  ease,  at  least  without  anguish  ;  and  when  finally  she  implored, 
upon  her  knees,  protection  from  God,  wherever  his  Providence  might 
conduct  Imt,  Bomel  bing  remained  within  her  bouI,  after  all  its  dread 
till  eonflid  i,  calm,  clear,  confident,  and  triumphant,  thai  assured  her 
she  bad  been  true  and  faithful  to  his  Holy  law.  tn  thai  d<  lightful 
feeling  her  hear!  was  now  proof  again  I  all  theseveresl  temptal 
nature  could  bring  againsl  her  ;  and  he  even  looked  forward  with 
a  calm  and  da  faction  to  whatever  new  and  as  yel  unima 

trine. I  trials  mighl  be  yel  awaiting  her,  an  orphan,  on  the  rou 
and  darker  paths  of  life. 
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l\sHi;i'.i>  with  such  thoughts,  Margaret  Lyndsay,  after  a  few 
days'  further  conflict,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Miss  Wedderburne, 
telling  her  all  that  had  occurred,  and  offering  to  leave  the  house 
immediately,  and  to  hide  herself  anywhere  she  would  propose,  till 
lnr  brother  had  forgot  such  a  person,  and  taken  one  worthy  of  him 
to  be  his  wife.  She  heard  Miss  Wedderburne's  voice  in  the  drawing- 
room  :  so  she  went  into  her  friend's  own  parlour,  and  laid  the  sealed 
Letter  down  upon  her  writing-desk,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
not  for  a  moment  escape  observation.     This  done,  she  felt  perfect 

Eeace  of  mind,  as  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned,  and  sat  down  in 
er  own  quiet  bedroom,  with  wet  eyes — but,  as  she  thought,  almost 
in  some  degree  happy. 

She  had  not  remained  there  many  minutes  ruminating  on  her 
condition,  when  she  heard  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  open  and 
shut  ;  and  Miss  "Wedderburne  and  her  mother  came  into  her  little 
apartment.  Both  their  faces  were  grave,  and,  to  Margaret's  alarmed 
imagination,  they  also  seemed  clouded  with  upbraiding  displeasure. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  eye  of  a  mother  had,  for  some  time  past, 
discerned  something  unhappy  and  distracted  in  her  son's  mind, 
formerly  so  cheerful  and  elate  ;  and  combining  one  thing,  however 
trifling,  with  another,  she  was  convinced  that  an  attachment,  per- 
haps an  avowed  one,  subsisted  between  him  and  Margaret  Lyndsay. 
She  had  that  very  day  questioned  him  about  it ;  and  he,  having  a 
soul  above  deception,  told,  with  delicacy,  nearly  the  whole  truth. 
All  he  said  was  to  the  honour  of  Margaret ;  but  the  very  idea  of 
such  a  connection  was  so  great  a  shock  to  that  excellent  but  proud 
woman,  that  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  prevent  unkind  and  angry 
feelings  from  rising  up  towards  the  Orphan ;  and  in  an  extreme 
selfishness,  which  appeared  to  her  pure  reason,  and  indisputable 
propriety,  or  even  virtue,  she  would,  in  that  state  of  mind,  have 
allowed  Margaret  to  die,  rather  than  that  her  son  should  make  her 
his  wife,  even  if  her  death  had  been  to  destroy  his  happiness  for 
ever. 

Pale,  speecldess,  and  trembling,  Margaret  durst  not  lift  her  eyes 

from  the  floor  ;  for  she  felt  that  the  altered  countenance  of  both  her 

rdians  were  upon  hers,  and  that  she  was  in  their  sight  a  detected 

culprit.     "I  did  not  expect  this  from  you,  Margaret  Lyndsay. — 

Sincere  I  always  thought  you — and  I  deserved  sincerity  at  your 

hands.— Did  I  not  ?"     Margaret  gasped  for  utterance — but  not  one 

single  word  could  escape  her  quivering  lips.     "  I  will  not  revile 

with  ingratitude,  although  it  has  been  great. — You  have  been 

tempted,  and  have  fallen.— So  at  least  I  call  it,  to  cherish,  and 

conceal,  and  encourage,  under  your  circumstances,  an  attachment 

with  the  son  of  your  benefactress. — You  have  sunk  in  my  esteem. 

fet  I  cannot  think  you  base— no— that  I  cannot  do.     Will  you 

then  agr<     to  leave  this  house,  and  to  go  wherever  I  ask  you  to  go, 

till  the  foolish  passion  of  a  boy  has  died  away,  which  it  soon  will 
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do  1 "  Margaret  now  felt  sudden  relief  and  sudden  strength.  "  Yes,  my 
honoured  benefactress,— yes,  I  will  leave  the  house  this  very  night, 
with,  blessings  implored  from  God  upon  one  and  all  below  its  roof ; 
and  I  am  willing  to  go  to  a  foreign  land,  if  you  choose  it.  Would 
— oh,  woidd  that  1  might  go  into  my  grave  !"  Mrs  Wedderburne 
looked  at  her  with  a  scrutinising  gaze — but  she  saw  nothing  but 
the  eager,  impassioned,  and  weeping  truth  ;  and,  as  she  tried  to 
penetrate  into  her  very  inmost  thoughts,  Margaret  dropped  clown 
upon  her  knees,  and  said — "  Oh  !  pity  me,  pity  me,  if  your  son  is 
unhappy,  for  I  am  not  guilty,  but  innocent  in  this  thing.  Ask  him, 
and  he  will  speak  the  truth  ;  for  my  young  master  has  a  noble  soul, 
and  his  lips  will  never  shape  themselves  to  a  falsehood.  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  my  utter  unworthiness.  I  never  deceived  you  ;  but,  since 
first  he  addressed  me,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  :  and,  when  I  strove 
to  confess  to  Miss  Wedderburne,  my  heart  died  within  me.  But 
put  me  to  trial.  Tell  me  where  to  go — show  me  the  hovel  or  the 
cell  wherein  to  conceal  myself,  and  there  will  I  joyfully  lie  down  in 
dust  and  ashes,  in  rags  and  beggary.  Almost  from  beggary,  and 
from  much  sorrow,  did  you,  my  beloved  Miss  Wedderburne,  rescue 
me  ;  and  to  want  and  wretchedness  will  I  now  return,  rather  than 
cause  any  grief  to  those  whom  I  love  next  to  them  who  have  gone 
to  heaven." 

Miss  Wedderburne  had  hitherto  sat  silent.  She  now  looked  to 
her  mother,  and  said,  "Did  not  I  know  her  truly — and  is  she  not  the 
.sarin-  noble  creature  we  always  thought  1  But  I  should  use  ot Inl- 
and better  words.  Margaret,  you  are  wise  and  strong  in  all  true 
knowledge — and  from  you  I,  at  least,  have  much  to  learn.  Be  com- 
forted :  we  must  part  for  a  while,  but  all  may  be  for  the  best ;  and 
although  I  must  never  call  you  sister,  yet  you  are  so  in  my  heart, 
as  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  in  yours.  Look  cheerful,  Margaret ; 
and,  mother,  you  surely  will  not  frown  upon  her  any  more  1 "  Mar- 
garet smiled,  and  said,  with  an  unfaltering  voice,  "Since  lam  not 
despised  or  condemned  as  one  that  is  guilty,  I  am  perfectly  happy, 
and  hope  to  retrieve  any  error  I  have  fallen  into,  by  adhering 
steadily  to  any  line  of  conduct  Mrs  Wedderburne  will  point  out." 

All  displeasure,  confusion,  and  fear  were  now  at  an  end  ;  and  per- 
haps Mrs  Wedderburne,  kind-hearted,  humane-,  and  pious  as  she 
was,  felt  something  stronger  than  regret,  almost  remorse  itself,  w  b<  □ 
aw  the  bnocenl  orphan  drying  up  all  her  tears,  and  heard  her 
calling  down  the  blessing  of  God  upon  her  head,  wholly  forgetful  of 
the  unjust  and  injurious  harshness  to  which,  in  her  helplessness,  >he 
had  now  been  subjected.  Then,  too,  Margaret,  who  had  been  too 
much  stunned  with  the  unexpected  severity  and  acrimony  of  Mrs 
Wedderburne's  reproof,  to  be  able  to  mention  the  letter  she  had 
written,  and  who  had,  indeed,  almost  forgotten  it,  resp<  ctfully  w  his- 
pered  to  Miss  Wedderburne  that  she  would  and  it  is  her  parlour. 
When  it  vras  read  aloud  to  her  mother,  M  n  fan  I  vindication  was 
complete,  and  the  orphan  shone  before  them  more  lovely  than  she 
had  ever  done  in  lore,  in  the  pale  beauty  of  her  sorely  tried  and  mi 
failing  virtue.    No  wonder,  though!   Mi  -  Wedderburne,  thai  mj 
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brother  loves  such  a  being  ;  but  with  the  mother,  the  satisfaction, 
perhaps  justifiable,  but  certainly  too  selfish,  that  her  son  was  to  be 
saved  from  an  unequal  marriage,  prevented  some  of  those  kindly 
motions  towards  the  poor  girl,  which  in  different  circumstances  of 
trial  would  have  arisen  in  her  truly  virtuous  and  enlightened  mind. 
The  good  old  lady  had  now  regained  her  composure  and  peace  of 
mind,  and  began  to  feel  more  pity  for  the  orphan.  "  You  must  for- 
got Richard  altogether,  Margaret,  and  there  is  no  fear  but  you  will 
do  so  by-and-by.  Let  not  this  passion  prey  upon  your  heart  to  your 
unhappiness."— "  Never,  never,  madam,  will  I  forget  your  son  while 
[live.  I  esteem,  I  honour  him  :  and  as  for  the  love  he  bears  to  me 
all  unworthy,  may  it  soon  be  changed  into  that  friendship  which  I 
hope  I  may  deserve.  No  passion  preys  on  my  heart.  I  would  look 
with  perfect  joy  on  him  and  his  wife  walking  together  into  this 
room  this  very  hour.  I  do  not  forget  who  and  what  I  am.  I  do 
not  love  your  son— believe  me  that  I  do  not ;  for,  had  I  done  so,  I 
must  have  forgotten  all  my  past  life— my  present  duties,  and  thought 
not  at  all  on  the  uncertain  future  that  may  be  awaiting  me  ;—  my 
conscience  tells  me  I  have  had  far  other  thoughts,  and  I  will  leave 
this  house  in  peace  of  mind,  but  oh,  sure  enough  !  with  a  sad  and  a 
heavy  heart,  for  never  were  there  such  friends  as  I  have  had.  God 
bless  yai  all  for  ever  and  ever!"  Miss  Wedderburne  wept  upon 
her  bosom  ;  and  the  old  lady  herself  was  greatly  affected.  "  Where 
must  I  go  1 "  No  one  answered  ;  and  Margaret  continued,  "  If  no 
plan  occurs  to  you,  madam,  I  will  mention  one— for  I  have  for  a 
fortnight  past  been  thinking  of  little  else.  I  have— at  least  I  had 
two  or  three  years  ago — a  grand-uncle  living  near  the  head  of  Clydes- 
dale, in  the  parish  where  both  my  father  and  mother  were  born.  No 
intercourse  that  ever  I  remember  took  place  between  him  and  them  ; 
but,  if  he  is  still  alive,  perhaps  he  will  receive  me  into  his  house — if 
not,  others  may.  The  clergyman  who  married  my  parents -is  also 
alive  ;  and  my  grandfather  was  a  surgeon,  well  known  and  respected 
over  all  that  part  of  the  country  ; — there  must  be  some  who  will 
show  kindness  to  me  on  his  account,  and  also  on  my  grandmother's. 
I  luring  the  life  of  my  parents,  I  never  thought  of  anybody  they  did 
not  think  of— and  I  believe  they  were  not  on  friendly  terms  with 
those  I  allude  to  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  have  no  fears.  I  will  go 
there,  and  find  a  dwelling  somewhere  among  honest  people.  I  will 
work  for  my  bread,  as  I  have  often  done  ;  and  with  liters  from  you 
in  favour  of  my  character,  none  will  doubt  that  I  am  respectable.  I 
am  willing  to  go  to-morrow — I  will  go  on  foot — your  son  will  never 

ae  to  know  where  I  am  till  there  is  no  longer  need  of  concealment 
—and  there  I  may  perhaps  find  a  place  to  live  happily  all  my  days  ! " 

Margaret  spoke  with  simplicity  and  fervour;  and,  whether  her 
plan  was  judicious  and  reasonable  or  not,  it  at  least  seemed  to  be  so 
to  Mrs  Wedderburne.  Her  son  was  now  on  a  visit  for  a  few  days  to 
a  friend  in  Berwickshire,  having  gone  away  purposely  till  Margaret 

mid  recover  her  tranquillity,  and  believing  that  she  was  in  reality 
engaged  to  him  for  life.    It  was  therefore  fixed  that  Margaret  Lynd- 
liould,  before  his  return,  set  out  on  her  pilgrimage. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

At  sunrise,  on  a  still  midsummer  morning,  Margaret  Lyndsay  left 
the  house  in  which  she  had  so  long  been  happy  ;  and  as  she  gently 
shut  the  door  behind  her,  she  felt  excluded  from  that  kind  and 
gracious  guardianship  of  her  forlorn  and  orphan  estate.  But  no 
faults  of  her  own  had  caused  the  loss  :  and  her  departure  was  not  in 
anger  but  in  sorrow.  Although  forced  to  leave  their  roof,  it  was  not 
in  disgrace  and  desertion;  and,  much  as  she  had  been  before  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  her  protectors,  her  character  now  appeared  to  them 
both  in  all  its  native  nobleness  and  purity,  and  they  resolved  to 
reward  her  willing  sacrifice  by  a  lifelong  friendship.      Prudence, 

Sropriety,  and  perhaps  pride,  made  it  necessary,  for  the  present,  that 
largaret  should  become  a  seeming  outcast,  and  a  wanderer  on  an 
uncertain  pilgrimage.  But  more  than  good  wishes  went  with  her  ; 
for  her  friends  made  her  perfectly  independent  of  all  charity  ;  and 
she  knew  to  whom  to  apply  for  advice  and  succour  in  any  difficulties 
that  might  be  met  with  on  this  adventurous  commencement  of  a  new 
life.  Therefore  the  young  pilgrim,  although  sad,  was  neither  down- 
cast nor  dismayed  ;  the  few  tears  that  trickled  down  her  cheeks  did 
not  impair  the  cheerful  expression  of  her  beauty  ;  she  had  dressed 
herself  with  her  usual  neatness  and  graceful  simplicity,  as  if  going 
only  to  take  a  walk  with  the  children  she  so  dearly  loved  ;  but  she 
was  herself  the  orphan  child  of  poor  and  humble  parents,  so  she  had 
u  her  small  bundle  in  her  hand,  and  giving  the  last  hurried  look 
to  the  windows  of  the  room  where  Harriet  and  Frances  were  sleep- 
ing, she  cheered  up  her  own  heart,  and  began  her  journey  along  the 
beautiful  elm-walk  of  the  Meadows,  now  hushed  and  fragrant  and 
i  in  the  dewy  dawn.  The  birds  were  rejoicing  in  a  low  thick 
warble,  and  she,  too,  rejoiced;  for  hers  was  the  strength  of  a  bou! 
void  of  offence  to  God  and  man,  and  happiness  came  suddenly  upon 
her,  and  drove  out  all  anxiety  and  sorrow  from  her  fairest  bosom. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  Walk,  to  her  glad  surprise,  Mi  e  Wed- 
dcrburne  sto>  d  before  her  with  a  smile,  and  said-  "  I  must  see  you 
safe  at  least  half  of  your  journey,  my  dear  Margaret.  Be  happy  I" 
But  she  saw  the  beaming  face  of  the  innocent  creature,  and  fell  t  hat 
led  no  encouragement.  A  chaise  was  standing  near  they 
went  into  it    and,  in  a  tew  minul    ,  Edinburgh  and  all  its  subi 

Were   left    Mil    Of  Bight. 

Margaret,  elated  by  the  thoughtful  affection  of  her  friend,  enjoyed 
the  journey  almost  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  wheeling  awaj  to 
some  delightful  residence  in  the  country,  where  all  wai  prepare* 
them,  smuing  faces,  welcoming  hands,  and  plea  anl  occupation.     It 
r,  bright,  bold  unsnine,  able  to  make  barrenness  beauti 
ful,  and  all  the  common  weeds  by  the  waj  lendid  a 

flowers.    Miles  were  hut  minute*  to  the  glad  orphan  ;  and  the  hour 
came  too  soon,  «  hen,  at  a  small  wayside  Inn,  aboul  sixteen  mill 
from  Edinburgh,  the  cl  oppeiand  she  had  to  part  with  her 

protectn  I  will  oot  detain  you,  Margaret.    I  shall  be  hack  to 
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( ;  i  k  irge  Square  by  ten  o'clock.  Go  your  ways,  my  dear  friend,  and 
God  be  with  you.  You  will  remember  all  that  myself  and  my  mother 
have  said."  They  kissed  each  other — Margaret  with  a  humble  and 
grateful  heart  ;  a  few  tears  were  soon  dried  up.  and  the  fearless  girl 
pursued  her  solitary  way  along  a  wide  moor. 

1 1  was  one  of  the  perfect  days  of  July,  when  Nature  is  felt  to  be 
within  the  very  heart  of  the  year,  and  when  there  seems  never  to 
have  been  Buch  a  thing  as  winter  or  decay.  The  blue  heavens  were 
steadfast  with  their  marbled  clouds,  and  all  the  fair  and  gorgeous 
array  of  perishable  vapours  seemed  then  as  if  they  were  everlasting. 
A  general  murmur  of  bliss  prevailed,  and  it  accompanied  the  solitary 
girl,  as  she  walked  along  the  houseless  moor.  Every  moment  there 
was  something  that  delighted  her— the  green  lizard,  as  it  glided 
through  the  rustling  tall  grass  by  the  wayside — the  lapwing,  now 
less  wily  that  its  young  were  fledged,  walking  along  the  lea-fields 
with  its  graceful  crest — the  large  yellow-circled  ground-bees,  boom- 
ing by  in  their  joyful  industry— the  dragon-fly,  with  his  shivering 
wings,  shooting  in  eccentric  flight,  almost  like  a  bird  of  prey — the 
bleating  of  lambs  on  the  sunny  knowes — or  the  deep  cooing  of  the 
cushat-dove,  somewhere  afar  off  in  his  lonesome  wood. 

"  Will  you  remember  a  puir  auld  lame  blind  sailor  1  By  your  foot- 
steps I  think  you  are  a  woman,  and  a  young  ane."  Looking  up,  Mar- 
garet saw  a  greyheaded  man,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  led  by  a  little 
dog  in  a  string.  The  thought  of  her  brother  and  of  sweet  Harry 
Needham  suddenly  smote  her  heart.  This  was  the  end  of  a  sea-life. 
"  Yes,  my  poor  old  man,  here  is  a  shilling  for  you.  Is  that  enough  1 " 
"  God  reward  you,  my  bonny  bairn.  It  will  make  me  happy  for 
several  days.  Ay — ay ;  God  will  reward  you,  sure  eneuch.  I'se 
warrant  ye're  a  leddy  taking  a  bit  walk  this  fine  warm  morning. 
Perhaps  my  doggie  will  lead  me  up  the  avenue,  and  I  may  fin'  my 
way  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  get  a  drink  o'  beer.  Ye  see  there's 
nae  satisfying  beggar  bodies.  But  water's  unco  wersh,  and  doesna 
sloken  weel,  it's  sae  het  a'  through  this  month  ; " — and  so  saying, 
the  old  lame,  broken-down,  blind  beggar  laughed  till  his  furrowed 
face  was  bright.  "I  am  no  leddy,  my  honest  friend;  but  there's 
another  sixpence,  and  it  will  buy  you  a  good  draught  of  beer,  and  a 
bit  cheese  and  bread  likewise."  "  Nae  leddy,  say  you  1  I  wush  that 
I  could  just  see  for  a  single  minute,  to  ken  if  ye're  no  cheating  me. 
Wad  you  like  to  hear  a  sang  V  Margaret  said  she  had  not  time  to 
wait  ;  and  the  old  man,  making  a  bow,  wished  her  a  good  husband, 
Pompey  tugged  at  his  string,  and  away  hobbled  the  veteran  on  his 
wooden  limb,  singing  like  a  tiger, 

'"Twas  in  the  good  ship  Rover 
I  sail'd  the  world  around, 
And  for  three  years  and  over 
I  ne'er  touch' d  British  ground." 

Margaret  felt,  as  she  looked  behind,  and  saw  the  old  sailor  waving 
his  hat  in  farewell,  that  happiness  was  a  strange  thing  in  this  life.— 
\\  hy  was  she  herself  so  happy  1    Father  -mother— sisters  -  all  dead 
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— dead,  too,  Harry  Needhain—  her  brother,  perhaps,  never  more  to 
return — herself  forced  to  leave  her  home — and  going,  she  kuew  not 
well  whither,  perhaps  to  meet  rebuff  and  rebuke,  and  to  be  sent  out 
of  the  door  like  an  unauthorised  intruder  or  an  impostor.  She  knew 
all  this — and,  sitting  down  for  a  little  while  on  the  low  turt-wall  of 
a  little  enclosure  in  the  moor,  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  it 
was  heartless  to  be  happy,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful in  memory  of  the  beloved  dead.  But  conscience  whispered  away 
all  such  idle  misgivings,  and  guarded  her  pure  spiritual  happiness. 
Not  even  could  the  remembrance  of  all  the  funerals  she  had  seen 

Erepared,  one  by  one,  within  little  more  than  a  single  year,  distress 
er  innocent  soul.  Her  Bible,  too,  was  in  the  bundle  she  carried  in 
her  hand.  There,  in  the  silence  of  that  sweet  solitary  spot,  she  took 
it  out,  and  read  two  or  three  chapters  of  the  New  Testament.  As 
she  again  shut  the  clasps,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes,  how  soothingly 
beautiful  the  green  knolls,  with  their  little  groups  of  lambs  asleep  or 
in  play  !  And  as  she  looked  to  heaven,  how  steeped  in  mercy 
seemed,  the  blue  depths  of  the  wide  smiling  sky  !  She  rose  with  an 
expanding  heart,  and  walked  on  along  the  dreary  dusty  road  as  if  it 
had  been  the  soft  margin  of  a  murmuring  rivulet.  "  My  uncle  must 
be  glad  to  see  me — no  fear  of  that.     Blood,  as  the  good  old  homely 

{iroverb  says,  is  warmer  than  water  ;  and  I  will  love  him,  be  he  what 
ie  may." 

The  highways  are  trodden  by  a  perpetual  pilgrimage.  Margaret 
overtook  an  elderly  woman,  who  walked  feebly,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  that  quiet  air  of  resolution  that  shows  a  deep  purpose  in 
the  heart.  They  greeted  each  other;  and  that  which  was  alone  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  aged  traveller  soon  came  to  utterance.     "  I'm 

faun  to  see  my  son  Thomas,  who  has  met  wi'  a  sair  accident  in 
lasting  a  rock  wi'  gunpouther.  They're  feared  he'll  lose  his  sight, 
and  he's  a'  shattered  baith  in  body  and  in  limb.  He's  maybe  dead, 
now  that  I'm  telling  you  about  him.  If  sae,  it's  a  decree—  and  we 
maun  a'  submit."  Margaret  told  something,  too,  of  her  story  ;  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  they  came  to  the  cottage  bj  the  roadside  where 
the  wounded  man  was  lying.  "  I'm  frighted  to  gang  in,  lest  Thomas 
be  dead,"  said  the  mother;  "I'm  getting  sick."    Margaret  took  her 

kindly  by  tie'  arm,  and  went  with  her  into  the  house,  where  she  had 

the  satisfaction  to  see  a  mother  and  a  wile  both  perfectly  happy. 
The  poor  man  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  and,  although  hit  lie,' 
oorched,  hiseyesighl  wasnoi  impaired.  "  Willi  you  Btaj  ami 
tak  your  dinner  wi' us,  ma'am,"  said  thegudewife,  "gin  ye  can  pil 
upwi'aiclike  as  we  hael  tor,  although  you  be  on  your  feet,  \\i  a 
bundle aneth  your  arm,  I'm  Baremistaen  gin  you're  no  -i  leddj  whi  □ 
you're  at  hame.  I'm  sure  your  father's  at  theleasl  a  mini 
This  was  twice  Margaret  had  been  taken  for  a  "leddj  'during  her 
humble  journej  ;  and  no  wonder,  lor  steps  of  iikm.    natural  •  i 

had  never  touched  a   Persian  carpel  on  the  n ■  ..i  a  rich  ma 

house,  nor  hail  pearl*  ever  adorned  a  brightei  i  rool  auburn 

hair,  nor  jewel   eve    parkled  above  a  forehead  ol  purer  snow,    she 
took  a  drink  of  milk  and  a  bit  of  oatmeal  cake  with  a  Binding  I 
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and  wishing  quick  and  complete  recovery  to  the  gudeman,  left  the 
but  among  many  kind  words,  and  pursued  her  journey. 

She  had  passed,  almost  without  observing  it,  the  solitary  village 
of  I  larnwal  h — the  cool  placid  afternoon  was  now  pretty  far  advanced, 
and  the  scenery  was  every  minute  becoming  more  beautiful.  A  new 
country  was  gradually  opening  upon  her,  and  cultivation,  wherever 
i  lie  ground  admitted  of  it,  was  either  complete  or  extending.  Thick 
hedgerows,  with  here  and  there  a  tall  tree,  groves,  a  gentleman's 
s.  at,  farmhouses,  with  comfortable  corn-stacks,  made  a  pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  dull  tracts  Margaret  Lindsay  had  passed  through  ;  and 
she  began  to  think  that  her  uncle's  dwelling  must  be  a  sweet  one,  if 
it  were  anywhere  near  the  banks  of  the  bonny  burn  that  now  came 
wimpling  by,  and  conducted  her  through  rich  holms  and  meadows. 
"Come  here,  my  lassie,"  cried  a  cheerful  voice,  "and  gie  us  a'  the 
news  frae  the  East."  A  loud  laugh  succeeded;  and  Margaret  saw, 
below  the  shadow  of  a  huge  plane-tree,  a  party  of  haymakers,  who 
were  enjoying  themselves  after  their  day's  work.  They  were  only  a 
n  u  yards  off  the  road;  and  she  cheerfully  entered  the  gate,  and 
stood  beside  the  party. 

All  noisy  mirth  ceased  in  a  moment  before  the  smile  of  the  beauti- 
ful stranger.  "Nae  offence,  ma'am,  I  hope,"  said  the  same  voice 
that  called  to  her  passing  by  ; — "  we're  a'  heartsome,  but  dinna  want 
to  be  unceevil. —  Will  you  sit  down  and  rest  you  1 "  Margaret,  re- 
membering hay-time  at  Braehead,  when  she  used,  half  in  work,  half 
in  pastime,  to  join  the  merry  band  of  rakers,  sat  down  cheerfully  on 
one  of  the  wreathed  roots  of  the  old  overshading  tree,  and,  tak- 
ing the  proffered  milk-bowl  into  her  hand,  drank  to  all  their  healths 
with  a  sweet  smile  that  made  them  at  once  her  friends.  Several 
maidens  like  herself  were  resting  on  the  grass — children — young 
men— and  a  patriarchal  figure,  with  a  head  as  white  as  snow.  The 
weariness  of  a  hot  day's  work  was  on  the  reclining  group,  enlivened 
by  the  pleasant  feeling  that  the  sweet-smelling  meadow-hay  was  all 
put  into  little  ricks,  safe  against  change  of  weather,  and  that  the 
following  morn  was  Sabbath.  The  mirth  and  jests  of  the  sunny 
working  hours  were  almost  over,  and  the  hearts  of  the  labourers 
were  beginning  to  turn  towards  home,  and  their  lowly  beds.  At 
such  a  time,  the  spirit  of  a  thoughtful  humanity  was  easily  awakened  ; 
and  the  old  man  respectfully  and  kindly  said  to  Margaret, — "You 
area  stranger,  I  think,  in  these  parts.  The  sun  is  fast  westering. 
Have  you  far  to  go  1 "— "  I  am  going  to  Daniel  Craig's,  at  Nether- 
I'laee.  How  far  am  I  from  it?"  The  old  man  told  her,  "That 
tier-Place  was  distant  about  three  miles— and  that  she  had  only 
tn  follow  the  burn.  Ye'll  come  first  to  an  auld  tower,  syne  a  bare- 
looking  house  with  a  bit  bourtree-bush  ;  and  then,  about  a  mile 
ayont,  is  Nether-Place,  a'  covered  wi'  trees,  where  you'll  hear  the 
d  ot  craws,  lor  the  branches  are  black  wi'  their  nests.  But,  do 
you  ken  Daniel  (Jraig  1— Excuse  me  for  asking  ;  but  he's  an  auld 
man  like  mysel',  and  docsna  see  very  many  company." — "  My  mother 
was  his  niece,  and  I  am  going,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  pay 
him  a  visit."    The  old  man  rose  up  from  the  grass,  and  going  up  to 
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Margaret,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  affectionately  said,  "  Your  nam  ■ 
will  be  Lyndsay  'i  Ay,  ay,  you're  Alice  Craig's  ain  bairn.  God  bless 
you,  uiy  bonnie  lassie  !  Out  o'  sight,  out  o'  mind,  is  a  sad  but  a  time 
saying  in  this  world.  Are  your  parents  living  or  dead  i " — "  They  arc 
both  dead — I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to  see  if  my  grand-uncle  will 
acknowledge  me."—"  If  he  disna,  I  will,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  was 
at  the  funerals  baith  o'  Gilbert  Craig  and  Adam  Lyndsay — your 
grandfathers— about  twenty  years  syne — and  I  ken  the  family-face 
weel ;  but  not  a  single  ane  among  a'  the  Craigs,  or  Lyndsays  either, 
had  ever  so  bonny  a  countenance  as  thy  ain — and  there's  mony  a 
ane  in  the  parish  will  think  the  same.  Daniel  Craig  is  no  a  bad 
man — na,  na — but  he's  a  kind  o'  miser  ;  however,  I  manna  wrang 
him — he'll  no  shut  the  door  against  you  ;  there's  no  ane  in  the  three 
parishes  roun'  that  wudna  open  it  to  siccan  a  ane  coming  at  the 
gloamiu',  and  asking  a  lodging  for  the  night."  Margaret's  heart  was 
glad  when  she  found  herself  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  friends  ; 
and  she  willingly  promised  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Haugh  in  a  day  or 
two,  the  name  of  the  farm  where  her  new-found  friend  lived,  and 
whose  low  thatched  roof  she  saw  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  up 
the  burn,  on  the  side  of  a  brae  that  bounded  the  beautiful  little 
prospect.  "  We'll  likely  see  you,  Miss  Lyndsay,  at  the  kirk  the 
morn.  Ay,  weel  I  ken  the  pew  where  your  mother  sat,  and  a'  her 
folk,  lor  many  laug  years."—"  Call  me  Margaret  Lyndsay  when  next 
v..  meet,  for  I  like  that  name  best,  and  it  is  most  fitting  for  me. 
Good-ni^ht,  and  God  be  with  you  all."  They  all  stood  up,  and 
uttered  kind  words  at  her  departure. 

"  Iler  heart  rejoiced  in  Nature's  joy," 

.;  iii  the  dewy  stillness  of  evening  she  felt  carried  on  along  the  soft 
green  banks  of  tin;  burn,  by  the  pleasant  continuance  of  the  liquid 
murmur.  The  pure  breath  of  the  air  coming  down  the  vale  met  her 
with  a  refreshing  coolness,  and  the  velvet  herbage  gave  new 
elasticity  to  her  weaned  feet,  that  felt  a  sweet  relief  from  the  sultry 
dustiness  of  the  hard  highway.  She  soon  passed  by  the  little  soli- 
tary tower  or  keep,  and  then  the  hut  with  its  bourtree-bush.    It 

Beemed  as  if  she  hail  not  walked  above  a  tew  miles  all  the  day  long, 
and  Bhe  eared  not  if  Nethcr-I'lacc  were  much  more  remote,  and   aot 

to  be  n  ached  before  the  set  of  sun.  "About  this  time  will  mj  sweel 
Harriet  and  Frances  be  preparing  for  their  beds,  and  I  hope  yes, 
will  I  know  that  at  their  prayers  they  will  be  sorry  thai  the}  have 
lo  I  Margaret  Lyndsay."  At  that  though!  her  eyes  filled  withtear  . 
but,  now  Bhe  heard,  in  the  wide  stillness  of  deepening  twilight,  the 

faint  sound  of  the  rookery  composing  Ltself  to  rest,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  at  Net  her- 1 'luce. 

With  a  beating  heart  roped  a  little  while  al  the  mouth  of 

the  avenue,  ot  lane,  that  Beamed  to  lead  up  to  the  bouse.  It  was 
mm  rown  with  grass, and  there  were  bul  few  marks  of  wheels  ; 

the  hedges  on  each  side  were  thick  and  green,  but  undipped,  and 
with  frequenl  c  mething  melancholy  lay  overall  aboul  ;  and 

the  place  had  the  air  of  being  uninhabited.     Bit      ill  Ltwasbeauti- 
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tul,  for  ir  was  bathed  in  the  dews  of  a  rich  midsummer  gloaming,  and 
the  clover  filled  the  air  with  fragrance  that  revived  the  heart  of  the 
a  ry  orphan,  as  she  stood,  for  a  few  minutes,  irresolute,  and  appre- 
hensive of  an  unkind  reception. 

\t  last  she  found  heart,  and  the  door  of  the  house  being  open, 
Margaret  walked  in,  and  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  wide  low-roofed 
lien.  An  did  man  was  sitting,  as  if  half  asleep,  in  a  high-backed 
arm-chair,  by  the  side  of  the  chimney.  Before  she  had  time  or 
courage  to  speak,  her  shadow  fell  upon  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  to- 
la3 her  with  strong  visible  surprise,  and,  as  she  thought,  with 
slight  displeasure.  "Ye  hae  got  off  your  road,  I'm  thinking,  young 
-  m  ;  what  seek  you  here  ?  Margaret  asked  respectfully  if  she 
illicit  sit  down.  "  Ay,  ay,  ye  may  sit  down,  but  we  keep  nae  refresh- 
ment here— this  is  no  a  public-house.  There's  ane  a  mile  west  in  the 
clachan."  The  old  man  kept  looking  upon  her,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance somewhat  relaxed  from  its  inhospitable  austerity.  Her  appear- 
ance did  not  work  as  a  charm  or  a  spell,  for  she  was  no  enchantress 
in  a  fairy  tale  ;  but  the  tone  of  her  voice,  so  sweet  and  gentle,  the 
serenity  of  her  face,  and  the  meekness  of  her  manner,  as  she  took 
her  seat  upon  a  stool  not  far  from  the  door,  had  an  effect  upon  old 
Daniel  Craig,  and  he  bade  her  come  forward  and  take  a  chair  "  far- 
ther ben  the  house." 

"  I  am  an  orphan,  and  have  perhaps  but  little  claim  upon  you  ; 
but  I  have  ventured  to  come  here— my  name  is  Margaret  Lyndsay, 
and  my  mother's  name  was  Alice  Craig."  The  old  man  moved  upon 
his  chair  as  if  a  blow  had  struck  him,  and  looked  long  and  earnestly 
into  her  face.  Her  features  confirmed  her  words.  Her  countenance 
possessed  that  strong  power  over  him  that  goes  down  mysteriously 
through  the  generations  of  perishable  man,  connecting  love  with 
likeness  ;  so  that  the  child  in  its  cradle  may  be  smiling  almost  with 
selfsame  expression  that  belonged  to  some  one  of  its  forefathers 
mouldered  into  ashes  many  hundred  years  ago.  "  Nae  doubt,  nae 
doubt,  ye  are  the  daughter  o'  Walter  Lyndsay  and  Alice  Craig.  Never 
were'  twa  laces  rnair  unlike  than  theirs,  yet  yours  is  like  them  baith. 
Margaret — that  is  your  name — I  give  you  my  blessing.  Hae  you 
walked  far  'I  Mysie's  doun  at  the  Rashy-riggs  wi'  milk  to  the  calf, 
but  will  be  in  belyve.  Come,  my  bonny  bairn,  take  a  shake  o'  your 
uncle's  hand." 

M  irgaret  told,  in  a  few  words,  the  principal  events  of  the  last  three 
years  as  far  as  she  could ;  and  the  old  man,  to  whom  they  had  been 
almost  all  unknown,  heard  her  story  with  attention,  but  said  little  or 
in  .t  bing.  Meanwhile  Mysie  came  in — an  elderly,  hard-featured  woman, 
but  with  an  expression  of  homely  kindness  that  made  her  dark  face 
not  unpleasant.  She  was  the  only  servant,  and,  after  the  first  sur- 
prise, did  quietly  what  she  was  bid,  and  set  out  the  evening  meal. 
While  Daniel  Craig  closed  his  eyes,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  to  bless 
it,  Margaret  could  not  but  think  the  greyheaded  man,  in  spite  of  the 
character  she  had  casually  heard  of  him,  must  have  a  heart  that 
might  incline  towards  her,  and  she  partook  cheerfully  of  what  was 
set  before  her,  and  with  a  good  appetite  after  her  long  journey.  When 
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supper  was  over,  Daniel  told  the  servant,  who  had  ate  at  the  same 
board,  to  get  ready  the  bed  for  the  young  woman — "  for  my  niece, 
Margaret  Lyndsay."  Mysie  held  up  her  hands  with  pleasure.  "  The 
dochter  o'  Elspy  Craig,  as  I  am  a  sinner  !  Fair  fa'  your  bonny  face— 
I'll  mak  the  bed  soft  and  sweet,  if  feathers  and  thyme  sprigs  will  do't," 
and  forthwith  set  about  her  business. 

Margaret  felt  herself  an  inmate  of  her  uncle's  house,  and  her  heart 
began  already  to  warm  towards  the  old  greyheaded  solitary  man.  His 
manner  exhibited,  as  she  thought,  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  kindness ; 
but  she  did  not  disturb  his  taciturnity,  and  only  returned  immediate 
and  satisfactory  answers  to  his  few  short  and  abrupt  questions.  He 
evidently  was  thinking  over  the  particulars  which  she  had  given  him 
of  her  life  at  Braehead,  and  in  the  lane  ;  and  she  did  not  allow  herself 
to  fear  but  that,  in  a  day  or  two,  if  he  permitted  her  to  stay,  she  would 
be  able  to  awaken  in  his  heart  a  natural  interest  in  her  behalf.  Hope 
was  a  guest  that  never  left  her  bosom  ;  and  she  rejoiced  when,  on  the 
return  of  the  old  domestic  from  the  bedroom,  her  uncle  requested  her 
to  read  aloud  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.  She  did  so — and  the  old  man 
took  the  book  out  of  her  hand  with  evident  satisfaction,  and,  fasten- 
ing the  clasp,  laid  it  by  in  the  little  cupboard  in  the  wall  near  his 
ch.ii r,  and  wished  her  good-night. 

Mysie  conducted  her  into  the  bedroom,  where  everything  was  neat, 
and  superior,  indeed,  to  the  ordinary  accommodation  of  a  farmhouse. 
"  Ye  needna  fear,  for  feather-bed  and  sheets  are  a'  as  dry  as  last  year's 
hay  in  the  stack.  I  keep  a'  things  in  the  house  weel  aired,  for  (lamp's 
a  great  disaster.  But,  for  a'  that,  sleepin'  breath  hasna  been  draw  u 
in  that  bed  these  saxteen  year!"  Margaret  thanked  her  for  the 
trouble  she  had  taken,  and  soon  laid  down  her  limbs  in  grateful  rest. 
A  thin  calico  curtain  was  before  the  low  window  ;  but  the  still 
radiance  of  a  midsummer  night  glimmered  on  the  floor.  All  was 
silent— and  in  a  few  minutes  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  asleep. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

Tiik  strong  light  of  the  rejoicing  sun  awoke  Margaret  from  deep  and 

dreamless  Bleep,  and  she  heard  a  footstep  now  and  then  nn>\  in-  along 

the  earthen  floor  of  the  kitchen,  in  the  few  oecee  arj  oocupatioi 
a  Sabbath  morning.    Shedid  not,  wait  to  be  aroused    bul  Boon 
her  bedroom,  and  walked  out  among  thedewa,  hot  melting  away 
on  the  ground  and  trees.    She  saw  thai  Nether-Place  waa  indeed  a 
pleasant  dwelling  :  and  many  of  the  tender  and  happy  remembrai 
which  her  heart  still  cherished,  faithfully  and  8acredly,oi  Bra 

head,  now  came  apon  her,  as  she  looked  up  to  the  1 1  rove  ol 

unores  that  shadowed  and  sheltered  the  hou         Po  hei    urprise 

and  delight,  Bhe  beheld  the  a th  wat<  ra  of  the  \>  ry  burn    he  haul 

wall.  ig  the  evening  before  \  by  within  a  hundred  yardi 
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—for  they  had  taken  a  sudden  turn  on  meeting  a  line  of  low  hillocks, 
and  enclosed  the  farmhouse  in  a  kind  of  small,  green,  and  wooded 
peninsula  A  bridge  was  seen  beyond  a  large  meadow-field;  and, 
about  a  mile  off,  Margaret  observed  a  spire,  that  arose  from  among 
a  cluster  of  houses  on  a  hill-side.  That  she  rightly  conjectured  to  be 
the  parish  church  and  village  of  Castcrton.  A  soi't  undulating  line  of 
green  summits  went  along  the  horizon  in  their  pastoral  beauty;  and 
altogether,  near  and  far,  Margaret  had  never,  in  her  small  experience. 
beheld  any  scene  so  placid,  so  cheerful,  and  so  seeming  to  be,  in  itself, 
a  little  secluded  world.  "  Here,"  thought  she,  "  may  I  live,  if  my 
uncle  will  permit  me.  away  from  the  knowledge  of  all  my  friends  in 
Edinburgh  —and  here  can  I  give  disturbance  to  none  of  their  minds." 
All  was  still,  except  the  rookery  in  the  old  elm-trees,  that  stood  but 
the  distance  of  a  brooiny  field  from  the  house  ;  and  that  monotonous 
sound,  to  which  the  ear  soon  becomes  accustomed,  served  but  to 
deepen  the  silence  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  old  man  seemed  pleased  to  see  that  Margaret  was  an  early 
riser,  and  spoke  to  her  very  kindly  at  their  homely  breakfast.  His 
flee,  as  well  as  that  of  his  domestic,  both  wore  a  graver  expression 
than  on  the  evening  before  ;  and,  in  an  hour  or  two,  all  three  were 
ready  to  walk  to  church.  They  proceeded  almost  silently  by  a  nar- 
row footpath,  through  meadow,  lea,  hayfield,  ploughland,  coppice, 
and  grove — and  soon  reached  the  place  of  worship.  The  congrega- 
tion began  to  collect  in  the  churchyard — some  standing  in  little 
groups,  and  others  sitting  down  in  the  sunshine,  upon  the  grave- 
stones or  the  old  mossy  wall.  The  bell  tinkled  clear  in  the  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  its  sound  brought  together,  in  quickening  motion,  people 
appearing  over  the  braes,  and  rising  up  from  the  hollows.  A  quiet 
animation  prevailed  —  the  salutations  of  courtesy  partook  of  the 
spirit  of  religion  ;  and  the  composed  faces  and  voices  of  all  spoke  of 
that  common  sentiment  by  which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  united,  as 
brethren  of  mankind. 

Sitting  in  that  little  kirk,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  decent 
people  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  here  and  there,  in  larger 
and  more  neatly  furnished  seats,  with  the  families  of  the  few  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  Margaret  Lyndsay  felt  herself  in  a  new  situation  of 
the  deepest  and  most  sacred  interest ;  and,  without  any  feeling  of 
idle  curiosity,  she  could  not  but  look,  with  a  calm  delight,  during 
divine  service,  over  the  quiet  and  attentive  congregation.  In  this 
very  place  had  sat  her  humble  forefathers  ;  and  the  sainted  spirit  of 
her  mother  might  be  looking  down  upon  her,  who  was  now  brought 
by  the  changes  of  mortal  life  to  the  spot  of  her  own  nativity.  With 
a  grateful  spirit  she  joined  in  the  "voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song 
of  praise  ; "  and,  before  service  closed,  felt  herself  to  belong  to  the 
same  parish  with  those  whom  she  had  joined  so  fervently  in  the 
worship  of  their  Creator.  Nor  was  she  unobserved  by  the  congre- 
gation—a  new  face,  and  one  so  beautiful,  by  the  side  of  old  Daniel 
( Jraig  '  Many  wondered  who  she  was  ;  and  perhaps  a  few,  one  or 
two  elderly  persons  who  chanced  to  look  for  a  while  on  the  features 
01  the  stranger,  felt  her  resemblance  to  some  face  or  other  nearly 
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forgotten,  and  knew  her  to  be  a  blood  relation  to  the  old  man  by 
whose  side  she  sat.  On  dismissal  of  the  congregation,  there  was 
some  whispering  about  the  pretty  maiden  in  Daniel's  pew  ;  and  old 
Thomas  Carstairs  of  the  Haugh,  who  had  spoken  with  her  on  the 
hay-field,  had  a  secret  to  communicate,  and  soon  spread  from  seat  to 
seat  the  rumour  that  she  was  the  grand-daughter,  from  Edinburgh, 
of  a  man  whose  name  was  yet  kindly  remembered  in  the  parish — 
Adam  Lyndsay.  A  few  of  the  friends  of  that  good  and  useful  man 
went  up  to  her  in  the  churchyard,  and  introduced  themselves  to  her, 
welcoming  her  to  the  parish,  and  hoping  to  see  her  with  her  uncle 
at  their  houses  when  it  might  be  convenient.  Margaret  rejoiced  to 
find  herself  quite  among  friends — a  deep  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all 

food  took  possession  of  her  ;  and,  on  returning  to  Nether-Place,  it 
ad  all  the  appearance  of  being  her  home.  Nothing,  to  be  sure, 
could  be  more  different  than  it  was  from  the  house  she  had  left  only 
a  single  day  ago  ;  but  then  it  resembled  Braehead,  and  the  glad  soul 
of  her  very  childhood  awoke  within  her  as  she  sat  down  on  the  old 
wooden  chairs,  and  eyed  the  humble  hearth.  She  had  no  repinings  : 
but  then  she  thought  with  tenderest  gratitude  on  her  benefactors,  and 
blessed  them  in  their  own  elegant  mansion,  and  brought  them  before 
her  affectionate  heart  in  every  hour  of  their  separate  employments. 
She  felt  assured,  too,  that  they  were  thinking  of  her  ;  and  hoped  that 
one,  who  had  unfortunately  thought  of  her  too  much,  might  soon  brine 
his  mind  to  regard  her  only  as  a  person  worthy  of  his  esteem,  and 
who  bad  sought  to  deserve  it  by  voluntarily  relinquishing,  for  his 
sake,  the  home  where  she  had  so  long  been  happy. 

In  the  quiet  of  evening  the  old  man  took  her  with  him  along 
the  burn-Bide,  and  into  a  green  ewe-bught,  where  they  sat  down  for 
a  while  in  silence.     "  Margaret  Lyndsay,  your  mother  did  not  use 
me  well.    1  was  her  uncle— and  yet,  on  her  father's  death,  she  never 
asked  any  kindness  of  me— and  she  married  without  ever  telling  me 
of  it.     It  is  true  that  her  father  and  I  were  not  living  as  brithcrs 
should;  but  whose  fault  was  that?— as  much  his  as  mine.     Don't 
greet,  my  bairn  ;  these  are  auld  stories,  but  I  remember  them  as  gin 
it  was  but  yesterday."    Margaret  was  weeping  in  a  strange  dream  of 
her  mothers  life  before  she  herself  had  been  horn.    She  remembered 
her  mother's  words  about  her  uncle,  and  it  seemed  now  as  if  some 
wrong  were  done  to  the  dead.    "I  tell  you  nol  to  greet,  Margaret : 
your  mother  was  a  harmless  creature;  ay,  she  had  a  hue  nature  o 
her  ain  :  and  I  trust  thai  God  has  taken  her  to  Eis  mercy.    Bui  why 
didneither  shenorhei  In;  band  ever  keep  up ony acquaintance 
ne  '    They  never  wrote  me  ae  single  word  even  when  a  child 
born  to  them,  for  they  thought  I  was  a  man  without  ahumanhearl  . 
but  they  urre  .-air  mistaken    and  I  will  prove  thai  they  were,  by 
being  kind  to  their  orphan  bairn."    These  words  alluded  to  thii 
of  whirl,  Margaret,  in  the  ignorance  and  i  implicit?  of  her  childhood, 

had   known  nothing  ;  but  I  he  tremulous  roice  and  grey  head  ol   the 

old  man,  as  he  sat  uncovered  by  her  side  in  thai  quiel  and  lonely 
place,  touched  her  hearl  with  extreme  tendernesato  him,  and  she 
expressed  her  gratitude  in  a  few  words  that  wenl  to  her  uncles 

VOL.    XI.  I 
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heart  "I  have  nae  wife — nae  children — nae  friends,  I  may  say, 
Margaret-  nane  thai  cares  for  me,  but  the  servant  in  the  house,  an 
aulcl  friendless  body  like  nrysel;  but  if  you  choose  to  bide  wi'  us, 
you  me  mair  than  welcome,  for  I  know  not  what  is  in  that  face  o' 
thine  ;  but  this  is  the  pleasantest  day  that  has  come  to  me  these 
hist  thirty  years." 

Margaret  was  now  requested  to  tell  her  uncle  more  about  her 
parents  and  herself,  and  she  complied  with  a  full  heart.  She  went 
link,  with  all  the  power  of  nature's  eloquence,  to  the  history  of  her 
voung  years  at  Braehead — recounted  all  her  father's  miseries— her 
mothers  sorrow-  and  her  own  trials.  All  the  while  she  spoke  the 
tears  were  streaming  from  her  eyes,  and  her  sweet  bosom  heaved 
with  a  crowd  of  heavy  sighs.  The  old  man  sat  silent;  but  more 
than  once  he  sobbed,  and  passed  his  withered  toil-worn  hands  across 
his  forehead.  "  I  was  not  to  blame,  Margaret.  How  was  I  to  blame 
for  not  assisting  you  all  in  your  poverty  1  I  knew  it  not.  Walter 
Lyndsay,  your  father,  was  a  proud  man.  Not  proud  was  your  mother, 
Alice  Craig ;  but  a  woman  obeys  her  husband,  nae  doubt ;  and  there- 
fore she  lived  and  died  in  poverty,  rather  than  tell  her  distress  to 
her  father's  brither.  How  then  was  I  to  blame  1" — "  My  dear  uncle, 
we  wanted  nothing.  Our  afflictions  were  from  God — from  disease 
and  frequent  deaths.  But  we  were  all  happy — all,  except  my  be- 
loved father,  and  he  died  at  last  with  a  smile  upon  his  face  ;  for  I 
kissed  him  the  very  moment  he  died,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  felt  that 
God  had  forgiven  him.  With  them  all  now  is  peace.  For  myself, 
you  have  promised  to  allow  me  to  remain  at  Nether- Place ;  audi 
will  work  for  my  maintenance,  for  I  never  have  been  idle,  and  I  can 
support  myself." 

They  rose  up  together,  as  by  mutual  consent,  and  returned  to  the 
house.  Before  the  light  had  too  far  died  away,  Daniel  Craig  asked 
Margaret  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  as  she  had  done  the  night 
before  ;  and  when  she  had  concluded,  he  said,  "  I  never  heard  the 
Scriptures  so  well  read  in  all  my  days — did  you,  Mysie  V  The  quiet 
"uv  looked  on  Margaret  with  a  smile  of  kindness  and  admira- 
tion, and  said,  that  "  she  had  never  understood  that  chapter  sae  weel 
before,  although,  aiblins,  she  had  read  it  a  hundred  times." — "  Ye 
can  gang  to  your  bed  without  Mysie  to  show  you  the  way  to-night, 
my  good  niece — ye  are  one  of  the  family  now— and  Nether- Place 
will  after  this  be  as  cheerfu'  a  house  as  in  a'  the  parish.  But  per- 
haps  you'll  tire  o'  us,  Margaret,  and  wish  yourself  back  at  the  town 
again,  with  these  fine  rich  people."  Margaret,  seeing  the  old  man 
in  a  happy  mood,  did  not  even  vindicate  her  friends  in  Edinburgh 
from  being  only  "fine  rich  people,"  but  bade  him  good-night  with  a 
gentle  familiarity ;  and  again,  upon  her  knees,  returned  thanks  to 
i  in  her  small  bedroom,  lighted  only  by  the  full  risen  moon,  for 
having  given  her  such  a  place  of  rest  in  her  troubles. 
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Dantel  Craig,  the  laird  of  Nether-Place,  had  for  many  years 
borne,  in  his  native  parish,  one  of  the  most  repulsive  cf  all  charac- 
ters, that  of  a  miser  ;  and  as  we  judge  of  our  fellow-creatures  almost 
entirely  by  their  life  and  conduct,  no  doubt  the  old  man  could  not 
complain  of  being  so  esteemed.  He  was,  indeed,  a  miser  ;  but  not 
one  whose  heart  and  soul  lay  with  his  hoard  alone,  in  selfish  and 
solitary  passion,  contented  with  the  fever  by  which  it  was  agitated 
and  devoured.  Too  true  it  was  that  the  beggar  often  went  unre- 
lieved from  his  door,  and  that  he  beheld  frequent  want  and  distress 
among  his  neighbours  around,  which  he  cared  not  to  mitigate.  Yet 
it  was  seldom  that  extreme  old  age,  or  blindness,  or  decrepitude,  or  a 
wandering  mother  with  a  flock  of  starving  children,  in  vain  appealed 
to  his  heart.  Gruffly  and  capriciously  he  gave  his  alms,  and  always 
as  if  he  parted  painfully  with  his  own  ;  so  that  often  the  very  ob- 
jects of  his  charity,  with  his  coin  in  their  palm,  could  with  difficulty 
return  a  blessing,  and  in  the  next  house  joined  the  sneer  against 
Daniel  Craig  the  miser.  He  was  in  all  things  scrupulously  just,  and 
his  word  was  us  good  as  his  bond  ;  so  that,  living  as  he  did  among 
poor  people,  to  whose  comfort  and  happiness  regularity  in  payments 
is  of  such  vital  importance,  and  who,  if  they  get  justice,  will  rarely 
need  generosity,  his  character  at  times  was  regarded  with  respeet, 
and  win-never  it  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation  after  the 
ordinary  spleen  and  spite  had  been  vented  against  the  close-fisted 
miser,  something  favourable  always  wound  up  the  discourse,  and  it 
admitted  that  the  old  man  had  his  good  qualities,  notwith- 
standing .-ill  his  avarice. 

There  were  a  good  many  farmers  in  the  parish  who  better  knew 
Daniel's  character,  and  the  events  by  which  it  had  been  produced. 
A  few  of  them  felt  much  friendship  and  regard  for  him,  not  unmixed 
with  tenderness  and  pity.  He  had  been  cruelly  disappointed,  after 
he  had  rather  passed  the  prime  of  manhood,  in  the  strongest  passion 
of  the  human  heart  ;  and  had  seen  the  woman  who  had  promised  to 

be  his  wife  married  almost  to  his  next-door  neighl r.    A  sullen 

and  brooding  spirit  then  settled  over  his  whole  character ;  he 
secluded  himself  from  life  ;  and  he  who  had  formerly  been  a  man  of 
cheerful  and  social  habits,  now  spoke  to  oo  one  but  upon  busii 
and  seldom  hit  the  boundaries  or  his  farm,  He  assumed  the  di 
and  appearance  of  an  ordinary  labourer,  and  worked  in  his  fields, 
like  a  slave  of  the  soil,  from  earliest  to  latest  twilight.  Fears  pa  ■  •  a 
by,  and  the  children  of  the  woman  who  had  deceived  him  pi  «  up 
almost  around  his  feet.  Tothem  Daniel  was  always  kind  wh<  n  they 
chanced  to  come  bird -nesting  along  his  1 1  or  to  take  a  short  cut 

boo!  through  his  farm.    Bui  in  general  he  appeared  to  be  » 

mthrope,  and  in  proce  a  of  time  he  became  also,  no 

doubt,  B  miser. 

Pot  a  hue'  time  it   had   b  .rally  thought   over  tin'  parish, 

that  Daniel  Draig  would  at  last  bequeath  all  his  money  to  the  family 
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of  the  woman  who  had  so  grievously  injured  him  ;  but  they  all 
dropped  away,  one  by  one,  in  those  natural  diseases  that  insensibly 
change  the  countenances  in  the  little  country  kirk,  and  vary  the 
look  of  the  very  smallest  congregation  during  every  season  of  the 
year.  So  lie  lived  apart  in  his  hard-working  retirement ;  as  time 
went  on,  there  were  fewer  and  fewer  who  knew  anything  of  his 
history  ;  the  circumstances  which  made  him  and  his  situation  inter- 
esting ceased  to  be  remembered  ;  and  he  sustained  the  ignominy  of 
a  character  which  was  alien  to  his  original  nature,  although  induced 
upon  it  by  the  operation  of  other  strong  disappointed  passions,  which 
in  him  had  been  ardent  and  strong.  Thus,  having  lived  sparingly — 
abstemiously — niggardly,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  having,  during 
all  that  time,  watered  the  furrows  of  his  farm  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  Daniel  Craig  was  now  rich,  and  had  become  the  laird  of  this 
little  property,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  arable  and 
meadow  land,  on  which  he  had  been  born  the  tenant's  youngest  son. 

Such  was  the  man  in  whose  house  Margaret  Lyndsay  had  become 
an  inmate.  He  felt  that  he  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  for  he  was 
upwards  of  threescore  and  ten  ;  and  all  the  strong  affections  of  his 
nature,  that  had  so  long  lain  dormant,  or  yearned  in  solitary  hope- 
lessness towards  beings  long  mouldered  away  into  the  dust,  now 
rose  up,  not  passionately  and  disturbedly,  but  with  slow  and  steady 
and  delightful  movements,  towards  the  beautiful  orphan,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  sent  by  Heaven,  like  an  angel,  to  comfort  his  latter 
•  lays.  Had  he  not  also  shut  up  his  heart  against  her  mild  and 
innocent  mother?  But  the  old  man  wore  not  his  heart  away  now 
with  fruitless  regret  or  remorse.  Margaret  became  to  him  even  as 
his  own  daughter  ;  and  he  called  her  by  that  name,  with  a  tender- 
ness that  surprised  his  own  heart,  in  which  he  had  not  supposed 
such  a  capacity  of  love  had  yet  remained  inextinct.  Margaret  looked 
on  the  old,  greyheaded,  solitary  man,  with  that  pitiful  affection  which 
she  was  always  ready  to  bestow  on  any  one  of  God's  creatures  who 
seemed  to  require  it ;  but  here,  too,  there  were  many  qualities  of 
character  daily  revealed  to  her,  in  themselves  most  estimable  ;  they 
two  were  also  of  the  same  blood  ;  and  sweetly  blended  with  all  those 
feelings,  profoundest  gratitude  in  the  orphan's  heart,  when  she  saw 
the  roof  of  his  house  over  her,  a  table  spread  and  a  bed  prepared  for 
her  by  one  who  bore  the  name  of  miser,  but  who,  in  a  few  days, 
looked  upon  her  as  the  greatest  treasure  he  now  possessed. 

The  heart  of  the  old  man,  that  had  for  many  years  been  locked  up 
almost  in  a  frost,  now  thawed,  and  dissolved  under  the  gracious 
warmth  of  affection.  Had  he  striven  to  do  so,  he  could  not  have  resist- 
ed the  power  of  Margaret's  perpetual  smiles  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he 
was  never  happy  when  she  was  out  of  the  room.  He  had  found 
suddenly,  when  no  such  hope  could  have  been  even  dreamt  of  in 
sleep,  a  new  object  of  natural  delight  to  cheer  his  declining  age. 
More  beautiful  was  Margaret  Lyndsay— more  tender— more  cheer  - 
fully  sedate— more  sincerely  loving  than  even  she  had  ever  been, 
who  had  left  his  bosom  in  her  falsehood,  and  carried  over  her  faith 
to  another  husband.     Age  had  stilled  all  that  passion— age  and  the 
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grave.  But  every  man  has  within  him  the  feelings  of  a  father  ;  and 
here  was  a  daughter  rising  up  before  him  in  his  old«age — a  flower 
seen,  for  the  first  time,  in  its  perfect  beauty  ;  and,  as  he  prayed  de- 
voutly to  God,  long  to  bloom  unfading,  when  his  grey  hairs  were 
still  in  the  airless  cell  of  death.  This  strong  natural  delight  visiting 
him  at  last  changed  his  whole  character,  or  rather  restored  and 
revived  it ;  so  that,  in  a  month  or  two,  Daniel  Craig  was  seen  in 
neighbours'  houses,  on  market-days,  and  even  at  a  fair,  with  a  coun- 
tenance almost  as  much  enlivened  with  happiness  a^  any  other  in 
the  merry  village. 

It  was  not  long  before  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  known,  loved,  and 
admired  over  the  little  parish.  Remembrances  of  her  parents — and 
also  of  her  grandfather  and  grandmother,  Mr  and  Mrs  Adam  Lynd- 
say— lingered  in  many  houses,  and  made  her  at  once  a  friend  by 
their  ingles.  The  novelty,  too,  and  wonder  of  a  niece  of  whom  no 
one  had  known  anything,  coming  unexpectedly  to  the  house  of 
Daniel  Craig  in  his  old  age,  and  manifestly  working  such  a  change 
upon  him,  made  quite  a  stir  all  around,  which  soon  subsided  into  a 
general  sentiment  of  regard  with  every  one  who  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  her  beauty,  sweetness,  and  worth.  "  Nae  doubt,"  thought 
many,  "  he'll  make  her  heir  to  everything — nane  better  entitled — for 
nane  leevin's  sae  sib  to  him.  And  Daniel  Craig  canna  be  worth  less 
than  thousands."  This  last  consideration  disposed  the  hearts  of 
many  to  admire  and  respect  her,  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
slow  to  think  much  of  anything  beyond  their  own  firesides ;  and, 
without  being  the  least  aware  of  it,  Margaret,  who  felt  herself  still 
a  poor  orphan,  was  now  looked  upon,  over  all  the  parish,  as  a  rich 
heiress. 

Daniel  Craig  had,  within  the  few  last  years,  let  all  his  property 
<>f  Nether-Place  on  a  short  lease,  except  a  dozen  acres.  He  needed 
rest  in  his  old  age — for  few  had  worked  so  hard  as  he  till  so  near 
the  natural  period  of  human  life.  Indolence  had  succeeded  activity 
— and  he  had  been  in  the  custom  of  sitting  tin-  greatest  part  of  the 
day  in  his  arm-chair,  taking  a  walk  down  to  the  burn-side,  or,  in  the 
evening,  to  the  end  of  his  avenue  that  joined  the  high-road,  to  look, 
with  an  aimless  curiosity,  but  faint  human  interest, on  tin-  unknown 
and  nameless  travellers  passing  by  on  the  business  of  life.  Every- 
thing immediately  about  Nether-Place  was  therefore  neglected,  and 
left  to  the  silent  procet  i  a  of  nature.  The  spol  enclosed  for  a  garden, 
and  which  once  had  been  a  very  beautiful  one,  was  quite  overgrow  n 
with  gra  ,  thai  wrapped  and  smothered  the  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes,  and  reached  up  to  the  lower  branches  "i  the  frail  trees, 
which,  all  nnpruned  as  tiny  were,  still  continued  t'>  brighten,  with 
their  purple  <>r  golden  load,  every  autumn.  The  sundial  now  told 
only  ;i  lew  of  the  hours    for  many  branches  bad  stretched  over  the 

SmO0  '•  "(i  which  it  had  been  placed, and  intercepted  both 

tight  ami    hade  from  the  mo  i  n  horolo 

Margaret  Lyndsay  ventured  to  propose  thai  the  weed*  should  be 
killed  in  the  garden     thai  the  n  es,  that  looked  with  a 

thousand  bright  and  dewy  eyes  all  overthi    ohtarj  i  n<  losure,  should 
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be  laid  open  to  the  sun  and  the  air.  "As  for  the.  honeysuckles,  they 
always  take  care  of  themselves,  and  clamber  up  to  the  light.  My 
dear  uncle,  let  us  employ  a  man  for  a  single  day,  and  there  will  be  a 
beautiful  garden  in  the  evening  sun."  A  man  was  hired  accordingly, 
old  Daniel  took  off  his  coat,  and  showed  that  he  could  handle  a 
spade  still  ;  and  Margaret  and  old  Mysie  lent  their  aid,  with  hoe  and 
rake,  on  the  scarce  visible  walks,  that  had  once  been  gravelled,  and 
that  .-.Kin  began  again  to  appear  in  straight  lines  or  circles,  marking 
out  where  flower-beds  and  borders  had  flourished  and  faded  in  the 
springs  and  autumns  of  old.  The  good  work  once  begun,  proceeded 
prosperously  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  Nether-Place  was  as  sweet  and 
pretty  as  the  honeymoon  cottage  of  a  young  wedded  pair,  who 
desire  in  their  love  to  be  surrounded  with  beauty. 

The  cheerful,  because  busy,  time  of  harvest  was  now  at  hand ;  and 
the  fields,  brown  and  yellow  one  morning,  were  seen  on  the  next 
overrun  by  the  jolly  reapers,  and  on  the  day  after  covered  with  the 
tall  and  rich  stooks,  so  pleasant  a  sight  to  the  farmer's  eye.  Daniel 
Oraig  and  his  fair  niece  walked  among  the  shearers  ;  and  in  the  joy 
of  bis  heart,  the  old  man  again  became  one  of  the  bandsters  for  a 
few  hours  every  day,  and  stepped  vigorously  across  the  stubble. 
'•  Sawners  Carson,  dinna  be  surprised  gin  I  take  the  land  into  my 
ain  hands  next  Whitsuntide.  1  could  stoiter  at  the  pleugh-end  yet ; 
and  though  aiblins  I  might  be  ower  sair  forfeuchan  wi'  the  seven- 
year-auld  lying  lea,  I  could  gar  the  summer-fallow,  or  the  stubble 
.  gang  snoving  aff  frae  the  coulter  like  bits  o'  waves  from  a 
boatie's  side."  Sawners  Carson,  the  tenant,  said,  with  a  good- 
natured  laugh,  "  That  he  wad  hae  nae  great  objections,  for  though 
Nether-Place  was  gran'  soil,  the  rent  was  far  ower  high,  and  that 
his  landlord  maun  gi'e  him  down  thretty  per  cent.  Wull  ye  speak 
a  word  for  a  puir  body,  Miss  Lyndsay  V  Old  Daniel  chuckled,  and 
rubbed  his  elbow,  for  he  thought  of  his  half-year's  rent,  and  the 
welcoming  face  of  old  Robert  Carrick  in  that  small  dim  cabin  in  his 
own  Ship  Bank,  close  to  the  Black  Bull,  Trongate,  Glasgow. 

So  passed  the  quiet  lives  of  the  family  at  Nether-Place  ;  and,  before 
winter  set  in,  .Margaret  felt  as  domesticated  there  as  if  she  had  been 
an  inmate  from  childhood.  She  occasionally  let  her  friends  in  Edin- 
burgh hear  of  her  welfare  and  contentment ;  but  Miss  Wedderburne's 
Li  tt.  is.  although  full  of  affection,  gave  her  much  pain,  for  she  was 
evidently  unhappy  about  her  brother,  who  had  again  gone  abroad, 
and  bad  expressed  some  intention  of  joining  the  army.  Margaret 
could  not  but  fear  that  she  was  the  cause  of  his  unhappiness;  but 
destiny  had  placed  an  insuperable  bar  between  them  in  this  life ; 
and  knowing  that,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  doubt  that  he  would 
ceconcue  himself  to  his  own  lot,  as  she  had  done  to  hers,  andat 
lust  be  happy,  useful,  and  estimable. 
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Nether-Place  was  now  a  cheerful  and  well-furnished  house  ■  for 
its  proprietor  was  said  to  have  renewed  his  youth,  aud  things  g 
him  pleasure  which  had  for  niauy  dull  and  dreary  years  been  objects 
either  of  indifference  or  aversion.  Many  articles  of  household  use 
and  ornament,  that  had  been  put  into  dark  and  unvisited  nooks  and 
corners,  were  brought  out  into  the  light,  cleared  of  dust  and  cob- 
webs, and,  under  the  assiduous  hands  of  Mysie,  now  endowed  with 
all  the  alacrity  of  a  young  person,  acquired  a  new  polish,  and  added 
new  comfort  aud  neatness  to  the  dwelling.  The  number  of  chairs 
was  increased  in  the  kitchen-parlour — the  windows  were  cleared  of 
stains  aud  imprisoned  flies,  dead  or  alive — some  flower-pots,  gera- 
niums and  hydrangias,  and  even  a  myrtle  or  two,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,  diffused  a  lively  feeling  of  natural 
beauty  from  wall  to  wall— and  nothing  that  could  stain  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  abode  was  unremoved,  except  the  clay  nests  of  the  swallows, 
which  were  all  held  sacred — an  old  colony,  whose  regularly-returning 
children  were  vernally  expected,  with  their  undisturbing  twitterings, 
to  the  eaves,  sheds,  aud  window-angles,  where  they  had  made  good 
their  inheritance  by  a  tenure  of  unnumbered  summers. 

Miss  Wedderburne,  too,  had,  shortly  after  .Margaret's  departure 
from  Edinburgh,  forwarded  to  her  at  Nether-Place  all  her  little 
property — her  apparel  and  her  books.  She  frequently  sent  her 
likewise  a  variety  of  little  presents,  framed  by  her  own  hands  and 
those  "I'  Harriet  and  Fiances  ;  and  these  gifts  of  true  and  unfading 

affection  touched  Margaret's  heart  with  the  most  delightful  remem- 
brances, ami  with  equally  delightful  hopes.  The  old  man  was  proud 
whenever  any  despatch  arrived  by  post  or  carrier ;  and,  considering 
his  niece  now  quite  as  his  daughter,  every  kindness  to  her  seemed  a 
favour  done  to  himself,  and  kept  his  heart  open  to  the  best  feelings 
of  humanity.  Everj  evening  he  sat  in  his  old  arm-chair,  not,  as 
formerly,  dozing  in  feverish  reveries  or  in  dull  insensibility,  but 
listening  to  Margaret's  conversation  aboul  her  past  life,  of  which  he 
never  could  hear  enough,  or  to  her  readings  from  the  books  com- 
og  her  little  library  sometimes  evi  n  to  a  song.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  trout  understanding;  and  strong  reeling  was  the  power  to 
which  all  his  life  had  been  subjected.  Old  as  be  was,  be  enti 
with  all  the  interest  of  a  young  mind  into  subjects  almost  new  to 
him  ;  and  any  additional  piece  of  knowledge  he  acquired,  anj  | 
sure  his  mind  received  from  the  volumes  read  to  him,  incri  ai  i  d  and 
enlivened  his  affection  for  the  kind  reader,  and  rendered  ber  every 
daj  more  and  more  essential  to  his  happiness,  and  to  the  v 
tinuance  of  his  life. 

Margarel  knew  and  fell  for  all  the  itrong  peculiarities  of  his  char- 
acter ;  and,  I"  fore  winter  set  in,  gently  hinted  to  bim  thai  she  had 

been  a  very  idle  inmate  oi  bis  bouse,  and  ought  to  d nothing  for 

own  maintenance.    She  at  last  ventured  to  propose  takii 
be  would  both  I"   doing  g I,  occordii 
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the  measure  of  her  abilities,  and  be  able  to  repay  her  uncle  for  the 
expense  he  had  incurred  about  Nether-Place  on  her  account,  or  at 
her  suggestion.     Daniel  Craig  was  not  displeased  at  such  proposal 

for  flic  habits  of  his  long  life  were  still  strong  upon  him  ;  and 
although  he  loved  his  niece  most  tenderly,  and,  miser  as  he  was 
reckoned,  would  have  sacrificed  all  his  substance  to  prevent  any 
evil  happening  to  her,  yet  industry,  he  said,  was  always  better  than 
idleness,  and  money  made  honestly  to  one-self,  and  usefully  to 
is,  was  a  great  gain.  So  it  was  understood  over  the  parish  that 
Miss  Lyndsay  was  to  open  a  reading,  writing,  and  sewing  school  at 
Nether-Place. 

There  was  a  large  room,  formerly  a  kitchen  when  Nether-Place 
had  contained  I  wo  families,  but  now  filled  with  peats,  potatoes,  and 
useless  lumber.  It  was  emptied — the  walls  plastered  anew,  where 
they  required  it — the  whole  whitewashed— the  floors  cleansed— a 
grate  put  into  the  wide  chimney— the  windows  glazed— and  in  a 
\c\\-  weeks  nothing  coidd  be  more  comfortable,  or  better  adapted  for 
a  schoolroom.  Before  the  first  fall  of  November  snow  had  whit- 
ened the  tops  of  the  hills,  twenty  female  scholars  were  at  their 
various  tasks — from  tlic  adjacent  farmhouses,  from  the  huts  inter- 
spersed among  the  hollows,  and  from  the  small  metropolitan  village 
of  the  parish.  It  so  happened  that  the  teacher  was  old  and  palsied  ; 
and  there  was  a  good  opening  for  a  person  of  proper  qualifications. 
But  Miss  Lyndsay's  name  was  enough ;  and  old  Daniel,  who  had 
for  many  years  lived  a  solitary  and  noiseless  life,  was  quite  happy 
to  see  the  little  lassies  appearing  "  with  their  shining  morning  faces," 
was  no  way  disturbed  by  the  pleasant  murmuring  sound  of  the 
schoolroom,  and  often  looked  out  of  the  door,  in  the  afternoon,  to  see 
the  innocent  and  happy  creatures  dancing  away  home,  in  fair  or  foul 
weather,  over  the  green  fields  or  the  wreaths  of  snow. 

Nether-Place,  which  had  for  so  many  years  been  considered  a 
cold  and  secluded  spot,  standing  by  itself,  and  unstirred  by  the  life 
that  moved  throughout  the  rest  of  the  parish,  was  now  absolutely 
the  very  centre  of  the  whole  ;  and  so  much  happiness  was  derived 
to  so  many  ingles  from  Margaret  Lyndsay's  judicious  and  conscien- 
tious instruction  of  her  young  pupils,  that  its  name  was  upon  every 
ue  at  church  and  market.  It  began  to  be  said,  that  on  the 
:  1 1  of  old  Thomas  Howie,  Daniel  Craig  was  to  be  made  an  elder  ; 
much  more  respect  was  now  shown  to  him  on  Sabbath  in  the 
churchyard  before  divine  service  began  :  he  was  frequently  seen 
going  into  the  manse  :  and  many  who  had  heretofore  looked  on  him 
with  repugnance,  or  almost  contempt,  saw  now  something  venerable 
in  his  grey  hairs,  and  hands  opened  respectfully  for  him  the  door  of 
his  pew  in  the  kirk,  that  not  long  ago  would  have  remained  idle, 
rather  than  render  him  even  an  essential  service.  Old  stories  of 
the  Bufferings  of  his  earlier  life  revived  ;  and  it  was  at  last  univer- 
sally allowed  that  the  old  man  must  have  a  good  heart,  who  gave 
■  illinglyand  disinterestedly  his  protection  to  an  orphan  niece 
whom  he  had  never  before  seen,  and  whose  parents  had  slighted 
his  relationship.     All  this  was  felt  by  Daniel,  at  first  perhaps  pain- 
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fullj7,  as  a  reproach  on  his  past  life  ;  but  he  knew  what  was  known 
but  to  few,  and  much  that  was  known  to  none  but  himself; 
and,  therefore,  he  soon  took  all  their  new  awakened  kindness 
in  good  part,  repaid  it  by  an  altered  demeanour,  gave  and  re- 
ceived visits,  and,  in  short,  became  a  cheerful,  and  almost  a  social 
old  man. 

The  winter  thus  passed  on  at  Nether-Plac?,  as  no  winter  had  done 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  There  were  even  Christmas  parties, 
with  wine  and  cake  at  tea  ;  and  the  large  green  square-sided  bottle 
of  spirituous  liquor  shed  an  unwonted  radiance  over  a  jovial  com- 
pany. Young  men  and  maidens,  brothers  and  sisters  of  Miss  Lynd- 
say's  scholars,  matrons  of  extensive  compass,  and  heads  of  houses, 
with  large  buttoned  single-breasted  coats  and  warm  plush  breeches, 
graced  Daniel's  festive  board  :  nor  were  there  wanting  sharp-faced, 
snuffy-nosed  maiden  aunts,  with  clever  countenances  sourishly  and 
tartishly  disposed,  critical  even  in  the  rural  shades  of  the  manners 
of  town-bred  Miss  Margaret  Lyndsay,  and  who  stretched  out  their 
long  lean  mittened  arms  to  catch  the  cup  whose  tea  they  threatened 
severely  to  judge  and  to  drain,  even  to  the  fifth  cup,  turned  upside 
down  upon  the  saucer,  with  silver  spoon  laid  across,  in  silent  refusal 
of  the  exhausted  lymph.  A  few  of  Margaret's  scholars  kept  moving 
to  and  fro  on  little  offices  between  the  tea-table  and  the  heartsome 
circle  that  environed  it  ;  and  when  all  was  over,  kettle  taken  away 
by  .Mysie,  and  bread-and-butter  melted  like  snow,  then  old  Daniel 
looked  about  him  with  a  face  that  was  felt,  and  gave  a  grace,  during 
which,  long  as  it  was,  not  a  whisper  or  a  titter  was  heard,  although 
mirth  and  merriment  trode  close  upon  the  Amen. 

The  winter  thus  passed  on,  in  constant  occupation  and  occasional 
amusement  ;  and  Margaret  Lyndsay,  in  the  discharge  of  unambitious 
but  not  unimportant  duties,  in  all  those  unremitting  and  earnest 
attentions  to  her  uncle,  whose  worth  every  day  became  more  appa- 
in  some  little  affecting  trait,  ami  in  the  natural  growth  and 
increase  of  her  own  silent  thoughts  and  incommunicable  feelings, 
was,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  tranquilly  and  continually  happy 
than  she  had  ever  been  .since  the  thoughtless  days  of  her  childhood 
at  Braehead 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

"Here  is  a  letter  from  my  In-other,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  face 
beaming  in  tears  and  smiles.    "He  has  been  cruising  in  the  N 

1  hip  has  put  into  Leith.     Be  will  be  here  in  afew 

,"    Her  uncle  heard  the  news  with  strot  lire;  and  Mysie, 

who  was  a  principal  pel  onage  on  all  such  oa  forthwith  began 

to  look  alter  her  department,  and  to  gel  ready  a  comfortable  cabin 
for  the  sailor.  "The  North  Seas!"  said  Daniel.  "Stormy  regions 
during  these   Manh  winds,  nae  donl.t  :  hut  what  C8I8  the  Cft rW  o'  B 
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great  Bhip  for  onything  on  earth  or  sea  /  I  hae  been  twice  on  board 
a  man-o'-war,  and  I  wad  not  hae  felt  fear  myself  in  her  far  aff  on  the 

great  deep.  But  do  you  think  your  brother  will  like  Nether-Place? 
It  will  be  ower  lown  for  him." — "The  lowner  the  better  for  one  who 
has  led  his  life,"  said  Margaret;  and  thankful  was  she  to  God  in  her 
inmost  heart  that  her  brother  was  spared  to  see  her  once  more,  in 
bo  quiet  a  haven. 

The  Spring  symptoms  were  astir  over  the  fields  and  garden  ;  and 
old  Darnel  was  anxious  to  put  the  place  into  neat  order.  "The 
hedges  will  do — I  clipped  them  wi'  my  ain  hands  last  back-end,  and 
at  your  suggestion,  Margaret  ;  and,  nae  doubt,  they  make  the  avenue 
look  a  hantle  tosher.  It  will  no  be  the  waur  o'  a  bit  sprinkling  o' 
fine  gravel  frae  the  burn-side."  That  was  done  ;  the  flower  borders 
dug  over  into  a  fresh-looking  blackness ;  all  the  withered  yellow 
winter  leaves  swept  away  ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  it  seemed  as  if  Spring 
had  made  a  fortnight's  advance,  when  everything  had  been  removed 
that  could  impair  the  soft-stealing  beauty  of  renovation,  and  the  fair 
spirit  of  reawakening  life. 

A  large  merry  wood  fire,  backed  both  by  peat  and  coal,  was  blazing 
in  the  kitchen  parlour,  the  room  in  which  they  had  ail  continued  to 
sit,  for  it  was  endeared  to  Daniel  by  long  habit,  and  even  by  its 
dullest  remembrances,  when  Margaret,  who  for  several  days  hail 
kept  looking  through  the  window  every  ten  minutes,  was  the  first  to 
behold  her  brother.  His  gallant  uniform  told  her  it  was  he,  other- 
wise she  could  not  have  known,  in  the  tall,  strong,  full-grown  man 
before  her,  the  boy  of  sixteen,  whom  she  had  last  seen,  on  the  day, 
alas  !  Harry  Neednam  was  drowned.  But  triumphant  joy  destroyed 
all  sad  recollections  in  one  flash  ;  and  the  happiness  in  that  house 
was  perfect.  In  about  an  hour,  old  Daniel  said  he  was  wearied  with 
his  day's  work,  and  would  go  to  bed  ;  Mysie  also  retired  to  her 
garret ;  and  brother  and  sister,  long  separated,  and  with  much  to 
speak  of  that  might  both  rend  and  revive  the  heart,  sat  up  by  the 
fireside  to  midnight. 

For  several  days  the  old  man  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the 

hopes  he  had  formed  of  the  young  sailor.     He  had  hoped  to  hear  of 

strange  and  dangerous  adventures,  of  things  altogether  different  from 

his  own  experience,  and  of  wonders,  to  the  recital  of  which  he  was 

to  be  a  silent  and  astonished  listener.     But,  instead  of  all  that, 

rence  Lyndsay  was  cheerful  but  sedate,  courteous  but  not  com- 

municative,  and  fonder  of  walking  across  the  quiet  fields,  and  by  the 

banks  of  the  bonny  burn,  with  his  uncle,  than  of  narrating  the  perils 

of  the  sea,  and  stories  of  scenes  from  which  his  mind  was  willing  to 

relieve  itself  in  calm  forgetfulness.    Yet  still  there  was  something  in 

manners  and  conversations  that  touched  the  old  man's  heart 

with  pleasure  and  affection;  and  he  had  not  been  a  week  at  Nether- 

•  till  the  two  were  inseparable,  and  it  looked  as  if  Laurence  had 

a  dweller  there  all  his  days.    Little  as  he  spoke  of  his  own 

m,  that  little  was  enough  ;  and  the  curiosity  of  Daniel  Craig 

'"'"'  11%  kept  alive,  and  constantly  fed  by  anecdotes  and  tales 

that  came  naturally  and  carelessly  from  the  lips  of  the  sailor,  he  felt 
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attached  strongly,  and  by  strong  pleasures,  to  his  nephew,  and  wished 
that  the  gallant  youth  was  not  so  soon  to  return  to  his  ship. 

Margaret  did  not  suffer  her  brother's  visit  to  interfere  with  her 
duty  to  her  scholars  ;  and,  when  they  tripped  and  glided  away  in 
the  afternoons,  she  joined  the  fireside  party,  and  always  at  her  ap- 
proach new  cheerfulness  brightened  over  the  hearth.  Mysie  sat,  in 
her  humble  way,  not  far  apart,  making  one  of  the  family  ;  and  mer- 
riment and  mirth,  or  grave  discussion,  brought  on  by  the  old  man, 
and  affectionately  encouraged  by  the  young,  only  ceased  at  the  hour 
of  evening  worship,  and  was  again  more  quietly  renewed,  lor  an  hour 
or  so,  before  their  all  retiring  to  their  peaceful  beds. 

Margaret  took  her  brother  to  her  friends  in  the  manse — the  Reve- 
rend Mr  Oswald  and  his  daughter  Lucy,  who  from  her  first  appear- 
ance at  Nether-Place  had  cultivated  her  acquaintance,  and  discerned 
at  once  the  excellence  of  her  character.  There  they  often  passed  an 
hour  or  two,  both  during  the  day  and  in  the  evenings  ;  and  Daniel 
was  nothing  loth  to  accompany  them,  for  his  secluded  habits  had 
made  him  too  much  a  stranger  with  his  worthy  minister,  and  now 
he  felt  the  satisfaction  and  the  credit  of  being  a  visitor  in  the  most 
respectable  family  in  all  the  parish.  Mr  Oswald  had  been  deterred 
by  delicacy  from  wishing  to  change  the  long-established  habits  of 
one  who  had  been  wearied  with  his  little  world  ;  but  now  he  wel- 
comed Daniel  to  the  manse  as  if  he  had  been  all  along  an  intimate 
friend,  and  even  hinted  to  him  that,  in  the  event  of  Thomas  Howie's 
death,  he  must  become  one  of  his  elders.  A  decent  pride  rose  up  in 
the  old  man's  heart  at  such  a  communication  ;  and  he  showed,  by  the 
part  he  took  in  the  conversation,  that  he  had  not  neglected  in  his 
apparent  misanthropy  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature,  nor  yet 
allowed  his  understanding  to  sleep,  either  of  the  spirit  or  the  forms 
of  that  simple  church  establishment  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of 
which,  notwithstanding  his  morose  life,  he  had  always  lieen  a  regular 
member.  In  this  way,  the  families  of  Nether-I'laee  and  the  manse 
became,  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  more  intimate  and  friendly  than 
they  had  Keen  for  nearly  thirty  years  ;  and  this  great  addition  to  his 

happiness  and  respectability  Daniel  attributed  entirely,  as  it  was 
right  to  do,  to  the  two  young  persons,  of  \\  nose  very  existence  he  had, 
till  a  In  nit  half  a  year  a 'j 'I,  been  entire!  \  ignorant.  Therefore  he  lu\ed 
them  both  more  and  mine  as  his  own  children. 

The  evening  before  Laurence  left  Nether-Place    and  he  had 
mained  with  them  nearly  three  weeks    Daniel  asked  him  and  Mar- 
•  to  come  into  his  own  bedroom  ;  and  after  cautiously  closing 
the  door,  as  if  eavesdroppers  had  been  as  numerous  as  flies,  whei 

no  one  u;i  I  in  the  house  but  poor  old  Mysie  al  her  wheel,  he  began 
to  open    his   mind    to   them,   whom    he  tendl  lied    his  sou   and 

daughter.    "I  have  been  a  hard-worMr  ill  my  life    and  pei 

haps  have  made  gold  my  god    too    too  much;  ii   o,  may  my  Maker 

yield  forgiveness.     Bui  now  Be  has  rivei i  another  and  a 

heart  Se  are  brither  and  n  ter,  and  I  se  you  loveane  anitherjust 
asifyewere  twa  bairns  pla  tnanj  the  gov  my 

natural  h<  ad  every  shining  I  bae  shall  be  yours.    When  the 
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auld  man  is  gane,  you'll  make  a  better  use  o't  than  he  has  done. 
You'll  be  inair  charitable— mair  open-hearted— mair  liberal.  But  it 
is  owt  r  late  to  lament  now— no  ower  late  to  repent."  The  young 
sailor  Bpoke  nut  boldly  and  loudly  now,  and  told  his  uncle  that  he 

respected  in  the  parish— that  he  had  injured  no  one— and  done 
eot»l  in  his  time  by  his  uprightness  and  integrity.  "As  for 
myself,  uncle,  1  want  none  of  your  money — God  bless  you— but  I 
will  think  of  these  few  weeks  when  I  am  far  off;  and  I  now  kneel 
down  to  bless  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  sister  Margaret,  and  to 
beg  that  you  will  give  me  your  blessing  !"  The  old  man's  tears  fell 
down  over  his  wrinkled  cheeks,  when  Laurence  and  Margaret  both 
knell  down,  and  put  their  joined  hands  upon  his  knees.     "  May  the 

•  i  God  1  (less  you  both,  all  the  days  of  your  life,  my  dear  children, 
and  lake  you  at  last  to  His  right  hand,  where  He  sitteth  in  light 
inaccessible  and  full  of  glory."  They  rose  up,  and  sat  down  close  to 
him,  uttering  not  a  word.  "  I  have  sent  directions  to  get  my  will 
made.  I  leave  Nether-Place  to  Margaret,  and  a  thousand  pounds 
forby  ;  and  to  you,  Laurence,  I  bequeath  the  rest  of  my  property, 
of  value  enough  to  make  your  life  more  comfortable — but  your  trade 
is  worth  far  mair  than  I  can  leave  you — stick  to  it  like  a  man,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  your  God." 

•'  Uncle,  I  came  here,  as  you  know,  ignorant  of  your  great  kind- 
ness to  my  sister,  and  of  everything  else.  I  need  nothing — want 
nothing.  I  do  not  fear  but  that  I  shall  be  a  lieutenant  before  many 
years  go  over  my  head.  I  have  some  prize  money,  but  what  care  I 
for  that  1  I  am  young,  healthy,  strong,  hope  to  do  my  duty,  and  if 
wounded  or  killed  before  the  moon  is  old,  I  trust  humbly  in  God's 
mercy.  I  am  a  sailor,  uncle  ;  but  God  is  not  forgotten  by  them  He 
sees  on  the  great  deep.  I  will  return  to  my  ship  as  happy  a  man 
as  lives.  What  you  have  said  about  your  intentions  to  Margaret  is 
enough  to  make  all  the  rest  of  my  life  pleasant,  even  if  I  fall  into  a 
French  prison."  Margaret  had  never  once  in  all  her  life  thought  about 
wills  or  testamentary  bequests.  All  she  wished  was  a  useful  and 
innocent  life  ;  and  now,  that  her  old  uncle  talked  of  dying,  his  words 
about  hereafter  made  not  the  slightest  impression  upon  her  mind, 
nor  did  she  care,  when  his  hour  came,  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor. 
Perfect  disinterestedness  can  live  but  in  a  woman's  heart ;  and  now 
that  the  old  man's  talk  was  about  his  death,  she  never  for  one 
moment  thought  of  anything  but  how  to  tend  more  affectionately 
and  carefully  his  declining  days,  and  make  him  forget,  in  a  cheerful 
old  age,  the  (lull  solitariness  of  a  long  manhood,  slowly  forgetful  of 
disappointed  hopes,  and  clinging  to  them  long  after  all  definite 
notion  of  their  aim  and  object  had  been  lost. 

"  Uncle,  you  send  me  to  sea  with  a  joyful  heart.  Look  at  her — 
look  at  Margaret.     When  I  was  a  runaway  and  reckless  boy,  she 

t  her  mother  alive — she  sat  by  her  deathbed — she  took  care  of 

my  poor  sisters— she  covered  the  table— she  made  their  beds— she 

that  they  were  prepared  for  the  grave— she  gave  them  decent 

burial — she  prayed  for  them  to  God  ; — and  who  instructed  her — 

who  upheld  her — who  made  her  what  she  is,  good,  innocent,  and 
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beautiful — yes,  beautiful,  most  beautiful  1  The  God  whom  she  has 
served,  who  will  never  forsake  her,  and  who  now,  at  this  hour, 
shows  how  He  will  guard  the  orphan's  head  1 "  The  old  man  sat 
silent  in  his  chair,  and  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  young  sailor, 
while  he  poured  out  his  brotherly  affection  in  a  voice  altogether 
new,  and  with  words  so  unlike  the  ordinary  tenor  of  his  quiet 
speech.  Margaret  wept;  but  Mysie  knocked  at  the  door,  to 
announce  the  supper  of  milk  and  cakes,  and  the  old  eight-day 
clock  struck  nine  with  a  cheerful  din,  that  relieved  all  their  hearts 
from  a  load  of  emotion.  In  a  little  while  the  supper-board  was 
cheerful  as  the  night  before,  and  Laurence  told  more  sea-stories  than 
ever  he  had  done  since  he  came  to  Nether-Place,  of  which  the 
Battle  of  the  First  of  June  was  of  itself  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  Daniel's  eyes  open  an  hour  at  least  beyond  that  of  their  usual 
eclipse. 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  sailor's  departure,  Nether-Place 
was  somewhat  dull  and  spiritless  ;  and  Daniel  kept  closer  to  his  arm- 
chair, roaming  less  over  his  fields  now  that  he  had  lost  his  youthful 
companion,  although  Spring  in  its  finished  beauty  was  now  almost 
lost  iii  the  leafy  richness  of  Summer.  Margaret's  occupation  among 
her  scholars  kept  her  cheerfulness  uninterrupted  ;  and  looking  on 
her  brother  as  a  man  likely  to  rise  in  his  profession,  and  to  be  happy 
on  the  seas,  her  many  fears  for  him  were  subdued  down  into  an 
affectionate  apprehension  that  lay  quiet  in  her  heart,  excepl  when 
the  winds  roared  hauler  than  usual  through  the  elm-grove,  and  al! 
its  branches  creaked  in  her  imagination  like  the  masts  of  a  ship  in 
a  tempest. 

At  this  time  old  Thomas  Howie  died,  and  Daniel  was  fleeted 
elder.  This  was  an  office  of  sacred  honour,  which,  a  year 
neither  he  himself,  nor  a  single  soul  in  the  whole  parish,  could  have 
supposed  was  ever  to  have  been  conferred  on  one  so  indifferently 
■  nicil.  Bui  now  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  renovation  of  his 
own   natural    character;  and   he   bad,  with   that    pride   which    the 

longest  course  of  misanthropical  habits  can  never  utterly  extinguish, 
for  some  months  beheld  the  increasing  reaped  with  winch  be 
treated  by  young  and  old.     Sis  grey  hairs  were  now  honoured  ;  no 
jeering  ana  meeting  faces  werenovi  benl  upon  him  ;  and  the  firsl 
Sabbath  thai  he  sal  down  in  the  elder's  seal  beneath  the  pulpit,  we  • 

perhaps  the  happiesl  in  the  Old  man's  life. 

Danii  I  Oraig  was  now  one  of  the  besl  esteemed  men  in  his  native 
parish.    The  row  friends  of  his  youth  thai  still  survived  mel  him  in 
his  own  house,  or  in  theirs,  with  oi         lined  cordiality  :  he  fre 
quently  entered  doors  which  he  had  never  darkened  before;  he  took 
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an  active  and  useful  pari  in  (In-  concerns  of  the  Kirk-Session  ;  and 
nut  one  tit'  Ins  brother  elders  was  more  frequently  at  the  manse,  or 
i  oftener  with  tin'  minister,     lie  accompanied  Mr  Oswald  in  his 
visitations  ;  and  he  who  had  tor  thirty  years  been  seemingly  blind, 
deaf,  and   insensible  to  all  the  weal  or  woe  of  others,  now  said 
prayers  by  the  lied  of  the  sick,  and  gave  alms  to  the  poor.    "No- 
body  ever  doubted  that  he  had  a  gude  heart;  and  now  ye  see  that 
Loving  lassie,  or  lcddy  rather,  his  niece  yonder,  has  just  warmed  its 
blood,  like  a  daughter  sent  to  him  in  his  auld  age — and  she  has  made 
her  uncle  a  ( Ihristian."    Such  was  the  general  feeling  over  the  parish; 
nor  was  the  old  man  himself  ignorant  how  the  happy  change  had  been 
produced  upon  him— for  never  was  child  dearer  to  parent  than  sweet 
Margaret  Lyndsay  now  to  him,  whose  life  she  had  blessed  and  re- 
newed.    At  threescore  and  ten,  the  morning  and  evening  shadows 
are  alike  solemn— as  they  fall  upon  the  bright  fields  rejoicing  in  the 
freshness  of  the  dewy  prime,  or  upon  the  dim  landscape  reposing  in 
gradual  hush  of  the  sinking  sunlight.   So  was  it  now  with  Daniel 
_.   1 1  e  calmly  counted  the  days  as  they  glided  by  over  the  garden- 
dial,  now  true  to  the  changing  heavens;  and,  especially  on  each  Sab- 
bath  that  wound  up  the  week,  he  felt  that  he  was  so  many  steps 
nearer  and  nearer  to  his  grave.  That  feeling  gave  him  a  tranquil  happi- 
:  a  nd  he  looked  over  his  farm,  with  a  sort  of  gratitude  to  the  very 
•  lover  lea-fields,  the  green  meadows  irrigated  by  a  hundred  little  na- 
tural rills,  and  the  deep  loamy  soil  that  sent  forth  the  tall  wheat— 
when  he  thought  that  they  would  sustain  the  life  and  the  happiness  of 
Margaret  Lyndsay  when  he  was  gone,  and  perhaps  too  a  family  of 
rosy-cheeked  urchins,  that  would  know  his  tombstone  among  others, 
in  the  cheerful  churchyard  gatherings,  on  future  Sabbath-days. 

Thus  passed  on  the  summer  among  the  silent  shades  of  Nether- 
Place.  '  I  am  ower  happy  now,"  said  Daniel,  "  ower  happy  to  live 
Lang  here ;  and  I  humbly  trust  that  I  am  mair  fit  for  the  great 
Chan  The  mortal  body  will  not  wait  away  from  the  dust,  for 

u"  "!''  '  happiness  of  the  immortal  soul;   and  one  Sabbath 

morning,  I  >anie]  having  been  longer  of  making  his  appearance  than 
usual,  Margaret  went  into  his  room,  and  found  the  old  man  lying 
1'  upon  his  bed  with  a  smiling  countenance— but  it  was  in  that 
Bleep  from  which  there  is  no  awaking,  but  in  another  region  of 
thought  and  lite.  ° 

M  ffgaret  had  borne  every  affliction  that  could  search  the  nerves 

round  the  core  of  her  heart ;  and  youth,  innocence,  love,  and  religion, 

!  native  to  that  heart  as  mere  human  affections,  had  sustained  her 

in  them  all,  without  any  diminution  of  her  happines,  although  with 

eat  change  of  its  character;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  likely 

tnat  this  loss  should  overwhelm  her  with  such  strong  grief  as  she 

M»  ri- need  at  other  dearer  deaths.    But  the  ohf  man's  face 

'  ;"'1  Looked  at  by  the  grateful  and  loving  orphan  without 

owing  tears  oi  holy  nature  ;  and  she  kissed  the  cold  cheeks 

't  1'iin  to  whom  the  tender  expression  of  human  affections  had  for 

BO  many  solitary  years  been  wholly  unknown;  and  with  her  own 

atle  hands  she  closed  his  eyes.    But  for  him  she  might  have  been 
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a  dweller  under  the  roof  of  paid  and  mercenary  charity ;  and,  but 
for  her,  he  might  have  died  in  his  loneliness,  sullenly,  and  without 
those  pious  feelings  that  are  best  cherished  by  the  breath  of  merely 
human  love.  The  old  man's  latter  days  had  been  happy  ;  and  the 
shadow  of  death  had  fallen  upon  him  at  last,  a  few  hours  after  a 
cheerful  and  fatherly  conversation  with  one  he  loved,  beside  his  own 
hearth,  whUe  the  Bible  had  furnished  the  last  words  uttered  to  his 
deafened  ear.  Therefore  all  was  right;  and  Margaret  and  poor 
Mysie  shut  the  door  of  his  room  with  many  tears,  but  with  that 
calm  emotion  that  beholds  the  departure  of  the  aged,  on  whom  this 
life  has  long  had  but  weakened  claims,  and  who  are  ready,  by  the 
benign  provision  of  nature,  to  yield,  without  resistance,  to  her 
eternal  laws. 

That  faithful  domestic  now  looked  to  Margaret  as  her  sole  earthly 
friend.  "I  hae  aye  been  kind  to  my  master,  Miss  Margaret ;  and 
surely  you'll  no  send  me  awa'  frae  Nether-Place,  now  that  he  is 
dead  !  I  am  as  willin,  though  no  sae  able,  to  work  as  before  ;  and 
gin  you  will  keep  me  on  about  the  house,  I  will  do  a'  I  can  to  be 
usefu.  I  want  nae  wage — but  I  wad  like  to  die  here,  up  in  my  ain 
bit  garret,  for  a'  my  freens  are  now  dead,  and  I  am  a  lanesome  body 
on  the  yerth." — "  I  do  not  know,  Mysie,  where  I  myself  may  have 
to  go,  yet  I  believe  that  I  shall  live  here  in  this  house.  Whether  I 
do  or  not,  you  are  my  friend  ;  and  friends  we  shall  be,  as  long  as  our 
Maker  prolongs  our  life."  Mysie  wiped  the  tears  from  her  withered 
cheeks  with  her  apron  ;  and  went  about  the  usual  concerns  of  the 
Sabbath-day,  just  as  if  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  or  snow  had  been 
keeping  the  family  from  the  kirk. 

Mr  Oswald  ana  his  daughter,  as  soon  as  they  heard  what  had 
happened,  came  over  on  the  Monday  to  Nether-Place.  Every- 
thing was  ordered  decently  for  the  funeral,  and  Lucy  remained 
with  her  friend  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  it  was  over.  The 
will  was  found  easily  in  the  old  man's  small  desk,  with  a  paper 
written  in  his  own  hand,  full  of  blessings  on  his  niece  ;  and  Margaret 
Lyndsay  was  now  the  mistress  of  tin;  house,  and  proprietor  ot  the 
most  beautiful  farm  in  all  the  parish  of  Casterton. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

BIabgabet  Lyndsay  was  now  in  the  twenty-firsi  year  of  her  i 
and  if,  aa  a  girl,  she  had  always  been  noticed  even  by  the  can 

of  t  he  b1  ranger,  as  a  creature  rarely  beautiful  among  her  humble 
companion  ,  by  the  wayside  at  Braehead,  or  standing  at  her  mother's 
door  in  thai  lane  of  the  city,  she  was  now  even  more  so  than  accord- 
in  ■  to  t  he  promise  of  her  rising  youth. 

The  pure  air  of  the  country  had  given  colour  to  her  pale  che<  I 
and  her  walks  to  the  houses  of  th  paren  iholars,with  hex 
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friend  Lucy  Oswald,  over  the  lulls  of  bonny  Clydesdale  and  its  soli- 
tary viiK's.  'each  carry  in;,'  ilown  its  sparkling  rivulet  to  swell  the  falls 
inniton,  Oora-Linn,  and  Stonebyres,  had  nerved  her  frame  to  a 
fuller  loveliness,  and  given  livelier  elasticity  to  her  steps.  Now, 
too.  despondency  and  liar  had  lied  far  off  from  the  orphan;  she 
haa  nol  only  enough  of  this  world's  means  to  keep  want  hence- 
forth  from  her  own  door,  but  what  was  dear  to  her  as  the  sun- 
shine of  Sabbath,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  her  fellow-creatures. 
Nature  demanded  no  long  deep  grief  from  her  grateful  heart  for  the 
death  of  her  uncle.  He  had  died  full  of  days ;  and  life  was  now  be- 
fore her  to  enjoy  it  in  contentment  and  innocence. 

She  was  1  leautiful,  and  she  knew  it.  At  least  she  knew  that  every 
one  looked  upon  her  with  kind  eyes;  and,  no  doubt,  she  frequently 
heard,  without  thinking  much  or  at  all  about  it,  praise  of  her  beauty 
in  compliment,  courtesy,  or  affection.  Her  disposition  was  by  nature 
gay  and  lively  ;  and  now,  that  all  clouds  seemed  blown  away  from 
the  limited  horizon  of  her  settled  life,  her  spirits  reawoke  to  their 
former  hilarity,  and  the  countenance  that  had  so  long  expressed 
chiefly  pity,  sorrow,  or  gratitude,  now  shone  with  smiles  that  told 
what  enjoyment  lay  spread  for  her  over  all  the  common  scenes  and 
occurrences  of  this  life.  She  made  no  violent  changes  about  Nether- 
Place,  for  she  respected  the  memory  of  her  old  kind  uncle  ;  and  she 
swept  not  away  any  of  the  antique  objects  that  had  been  familiar  to 
his  eyes,  however  rude  or  homely.  But  still  there  appeared  all 
around  the  difference  between  young  and  old  fancies ;  a  spirit  of 
brighter  expression  encompassed  the  avenue,  garden,  house,  and 
adjacent  fields  ;  and  while  everything  in  itself  permanent  was  not 
only  allowed  to  remain,  but  was  carefully  protected — such  as  the 
willow-arbour,  the  root-seats,  the  high  beech-hedges,  and  the  little 
shed,  in  whose  niches  the  tufted  bee-hives  stood  secure  from  every 
wind  that  blew — many  little  additions  were  made,  and  many  little 
clearings  away,  that  let  in  the  beauty  of  nature  more  tenderly  or 
more  boldly  upon  Nether-Place,  till  the  neighbours,  who  knew  it 
best,  declared  that,  though  they  could  not  tell  why,  it  was  far  bonnier 
than  before,  and  certainly  not  to  be  matched  anywhere  in  all  the 
Upper  Ward. 

Margaret  was  placed  in  a  rank  of  society  neither  high  nor  low ; 
ami  it  was  precisely  that  most  congenial  with  her  humble  and  unambi- 
tious disposition.  Far  higher,  indeed,  it  was  than  what  she  could  ever 
have  dreamed  of  a  very  few  years  ago,  when  there  were  rarely  more 
shillings  in  the  house  than  could  purchase  provisions  to  the  week's 
end.  But  still  it  was  low  enough  to  keep  her  chiefly  among  the 
peasantry,  and  to  make  their  houses  the  chief  scenes  of  the  festal 
familiarities  of  her  heart.  Her  extreme  beauty  — her  perfectly 
blameless  manners— and  her  occupation— so  great  a  blessing  to  the 
little  parish,  made  her  an  object  of  no  common  interest  to  the  few 
•  gentry  all  the  way  down  the  country  as  far  as  Cora-Linn  ; 
and  as  few  important  events,  even  in  the  private  history  of  any  family, 
altogether  escape  the  partial  knowledge  of  persons  no  way  concerned, 
there  was  a  rumour,  various  as  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it,  of 
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the  real  cause  of  her  departure  from  the  house  of  Mrs  "Wedderburne. 
There  was  .something  of  romance,  therefore,  about  the  circumstances 
of  her  life  to  curious  minds  with  whom  novelty  or  strangeness  lias 
such  strong  charms  ;  and  now  that  she  was  a  lady,  even  of  landed 

{)roperty,  the  very  haughtiest  members  of  old  rural  races,  distingui  - 
>y  their  fixed  and  immovable  obscurity  for  many  respectable  gei 
tions,  began  to  hear  something  extremely  genteel  in  the  words  fi  Mar- 
garet Lyndsay,"  and  perhaps  would  have  reconcded  themselves  to  the 
misfortune  of  her  becoming  the  wife  of  some  one  of  the  you] 
unendowed  Clydesdale  cadets.  But  Margaret  had  seen  the  perfect 
elegance  of  cultivated  life  in  the  famdy  of  the  Wedderburnes,  and 
had  there  repaid  the  kindness  of  her  benefactress  by  duties,  unre- 
mittingly discharged  to  her  own  Harriet  and  Frances.  Now  she  was 
independent ;  and  had  no  wish  to  sit  at  tables  where  she  might  have 
been  pardonably  enough  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  curiosity  or  wonder  ; 
namely,  a  genteel  girl  out  of  a  farmhouse,  a  lady  risen  from  low  life, 
the  orphan  daughter  of  a  mechanic,  really  not  far  from  being  on  a 
par  with  the  hoydenish  misses  of  a  squire's  family,  with  red  velvet 
gowns  from  the  town,  and  red  velvet  arms  to  put  into  them  from  the 
country.  So  Margaret  rather  shunned  than  sought  splendid  hospi- 
tality ;  but  always  with  gratitude  and  humility  acknowledged  every 
kindness  and  courtesy  that  she  received  from  persons  in  a  higher 
rank  ;  and,  above  all,  was  delighted  to  see  in  her  own  parlour  at 
Nether- Place  those  benevolent  ladies  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  peasantry,  and  who  therefore  looked 
upon  her  as  a  benefactress  to  the  whole  parish. 

Before  many  months  had  elapsed  since  her  uncle's  death,  Margaret 
had  her  wooers,  although  the  two  first  on  the  list  were  not  such  as 
I  i  represent  the  passion  of  love  as  anything  very  tragic.  Duncan 
Gray,  portioner  in  Muirhouse,  a  young  man  of  good  morals,  and  not 
very  had  manners,  and  supposed  to  be  worth  not  far  off  a  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  was  the  swain  who  took  time  by  the  forelock,  and 
first  hinted  the  modest  request  of  Margaret's  heart  and  hand.  Some 
persons  make  wonderfully  little  account  of  such  a  request  ;  ami  hold 
themselves  entitled,  alter  two  or  three  times  receiving  a  piece  of 
shortbread  and  a  f  elder-flower  wine,  to  ask  the  lady  who  has 

given  them  such  refreshment  in  marriage.  The  stride  of  transition 
seems  long  and  violent  ;  and  in  Duncan's  case  it  was  no  Booner 
taken,  than  be  saw  in  Miss  Lyndsay's  involuntary  smile  thai  he  had 
made  himself  rather  ridiculous.  A.t  the  same  time,  there  was  Borne 
little  For  Mr  Duncan  Gray  of  Muirhouse.     He  hadasoulfor 

ic framed;  and- rejecting  other  everyday  in  fcruments  of  stop  or 
string,  he  selected  tni  Great  Highland  Bagpipe.  <  ro  [the  poured  forth, 
mit  from  his  breast,  hut  from  beneath  in  :  arm,  the  Loudest,  Ion 

,  con  amore  and  affetuoso.    All  tin' while  he  tie  ven\  to 

tin:  "  windy  Buspiration  offorced  breath,"  he  was  in  the  practioi 
tee  partii  ,  of  keeping  his  blown-up  cheeks  and  Btai  i 
upon  the  countenance  of  Margaret  Lyndsaj  ;  ami,  in  the  enthu 
of  the  hour,  he  beheld  her  yielding  to  thi  roia  of  passion,     II'-  bad 
mounted  new  ribbons  on  the  drone  of  his  pipi  ,  red  as  the  rosy 

Vol..     XI.  X 
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_<■  that  puffed  below  ;  and  pity  the  delusion  of  the  fond  youth  if 

i  himself  and  his  chanter  to  be  irresistible.    But  Duncan  Gray 

was  young  swain,  who  lived  in  a  high  latitude,  and  had  an 

Uenl  appetite  ;  bo,  when  he  found  that  Miss  Lyndsay  preferred 
life,  he  bad  recourse  to  corned  beef  and  greens,  and  it  was 
not  I  i.  rally  over  the  parish  that  he  lost  a  single  pound  of 

flesh  on  his  refusal.  That  refusal— in  whatever  words  conveyed, 
and  ii"  doubt  it  was  in  Margaret's  gentlest  manner,  for  it  is  said 
ih.it  no  lady  is  absolutely  angry  with  thevery  absurdest  offer— was, 
it  appeared,  decisive.  Mr  Gray  thenceforth  played  less  outrageously 
on  tiu'  bagpipe  at  parties  where  Margaret  was  present,  and  put  his 
band  to  his  hat,  on  her  appearance,  with  rather  a  hurried  and  abrupt 
demonstration  ;  but  otherwise,  he  was  very  much  the  same  man  as 
before,  and  began  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  Thomas  Carstairs  of  the 
Hauun,  v.  1  mse  daughter  Rachel  was,  though  no  beauty,  by  no  means 
contemptible  either  in  talk,  tidiness,  or  tocher. 

The  next  on  the  list  was  one  more  likely,  according  to  public 

opinion,  to  have  been  a  thriving  wooer  —  the  Reverend  ./Eneas 

irt  of  Drumluke.     He  was  considered  by  himself  and  some 

rs  to  be  the  best  preacher  in  the  synod ;  and,  since  Daniel 
Craig's  death,  had  contrived  to  bold  forth  more  than  once  in  the 
kirk  of  Oasterton.  He  was  very  oratorically  disposed  ;  and  had  got 
the  gold  medal  at  "  Glasgow  College"  for  the  best  specimen  of  elo- 
cution. This  medal  he  generally  carried  in  his  pocket,  and  he  had 
favoured  Miss  Lyndsay  with  a  sight  of  it  once  in  the  Manse,  and 
once  when  they  were  alone  eating  gooseberries  in  the  garden  of 
Nether-Place.  The  only  thing  very  peculiar  in  his  enunciation 
was  a  burr,  which  might,  on  first  hearing,  have  subjected  him  to  the 
imputation  of  being  a  Northumbrian ;  but  then  there  was  an  in- 
describably ascending  tone  in  his  speech,  running  up  eagerly  to  the 
top  of  a  sentence,  like  a  person  in  a  hurry  to  the  head  of  a  staircase, 
that  clenched  him  at  once  as  a  native  of  Paisley,  born  6f  parents 
from  about  Tyndrum,  in  Breadalbane.    Mr  M'Taggart  was  a  moral 

.'•her,  and  he  had  one  sermon  upon  Sympathy,  which  he  had 
delivered  before  the  Commissioner,  wherein  were  touches  equal,  or 
indeed  superior,  to  anything  in  Logan  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  they 
were  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  Adam  Smith.  This  cele- 
brated sermon  did  the  pious  iEneas  pour  forth,  with  mixed  motives, 
to  the  congregation  of  Casterton;  and  ever  and  anon  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  looked  towards  a  pew  near  the  window 
l  the  loft,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  pulpit. 
A  few  days  after  this  judicious  and  instructive  exhibition,  Mr 

Daggart,  with  both  medal  and  sermon  in  his  pocket,  rode  up  to 

door  of  Nether- Place,  like  a  man  bent  on  bold  and  high  emprise, 
half  afraid  to  lead  his  steed  to  the  stable,  for  he  was  an 
ugly  formidable -looking  animal,  greatly  above  the  usual 
stature  of  horses  in  that  part  of  the  country — as  indeed  well  he 
might,  for  during  several  years  he  had  carried  an  enormous  Black, 
hight  ('Dpi,!  Congo,  kettle-drummer  to  that  since  highly  distinguish- 
ed regiment,  the  Scots  Greys.     However,  he  was  not  so  fierce  as  he 
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looked  ;  but,  prophetic  of  provender,  allowed  Mysie  to  lead  him 
away  like  a  lamb  into  a  stable  which  he  could  not  enter  till  he 
"  had  stooped  his  anointed  head."  Meanwhile  the  Reverend  JEneas 
M'Taggart  was  proceeding  to  business. 

The  young  divine  took  his  place,  after  a  little  elegant  badinage, 
on  the  parlour  hearth-rug,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  his  coat- 
flaps  opening  behind,  and  gathered  up  each  below  an  elbow — the 
attitude  which,  of  all  others,  makes  a  person  appear  most  like  a 
gentleman.  "  Pray,  ma'am,  have  you  ever  read  Smith's  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments  ?"—"  No,  sir,  I  never  have  ;  indeed,  from  what  I 
have  seen  said  of  it  in  other  volumes,  I  fear  it  may  be  above  the 
comprehension  of  a  poor  weak  woman." — "  Not  if  properly  explained 
by  a  superior  mind,  Miss  Lyndsay.  The  great  leading  doctrine  of 
this  theory  is,  that  our  moral  judgment  follows,  or  is  founded  on, 
our  sympathetic  affections  or  emotions.  But  then  it  requires  to  be 
particularly  attended  to,  that,  according  to  Dr  Adam  Smith,  we  do 
not  sympathise  directly  with  the  emotions  of  the  agent,  but  indi- 
rectly with  what  we  suppose  would  be  the  feelings  which  we  our- 
selves should  entertain  if  placed  in  his  situation.  Do  you  compre- 
hend, ma'am?" — "It  would  be  presumption  in  me,  Mr  M'Taggart, 
to  say  that  I  do  perfectly  comprehend  it ;  but  I  do  a  little,  and  it 
seems  to  be  pretty  much  like  what  you  illustrated  so  eloquently  in 
your  discourse  last  Sabbath." — "  Yes,  ma'am,  it  is  the  germ,  which  I 
unfolded  undei  the  stronger  light  of  more  advanced  philosophy. 
You  will  observe,  Miss  Lyndsay,  that  often  a  man  is  placed  in  a 
situation  where  he  feels  nothing  for  himself,  but  where  the  judicious 
observer,  notwithstanding,  feels  for  him  —  perhaps  pity,  or  even 
disgust  ■  and  with  that  he  expanded  himself  before  the  chimney, 
not  unlike  a  great  turkeycock  with  his  fan  tail  displayed  in  a  farm- 
L  Margarel  requested  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  take  the 
poker  and  stir  up  the  fire.  "  Certainly,  ma'am,  certainly — that  is  an 
office  which  they  say  a  man  should  not  take  upon  himself  under 
seven  years'  acquaintance  ;  but  I  hope  Miss  Lyndsay  does  not  look 
upon  me  as  a  Btranger."  Therewith  he  smashed  exultingly  the 
large  lump  of  coal,  and  continued,  "Then,  ma'am,  as  to  the  sense  of 
propriety  -  bul  here  .Mysie  opened  the.  door,  and  came  in  with  a 
Buster.     "  M,\  eon    'ienee,  Mr  M'Taggart,  that    beast  </  yours  is  i 

ing  the  crib  it'll  take  James  Adam-  a  forenoon  job  with  his  plane 
to  smooth  aff  the  splinters    he's  a  deevilo'a  horse  yon,  and  li 

shavings  better  than  last    year's  hay."     This  was  an  awkward  inter 
ruption   to   the   "voting   man  eloquent,''  who  was  within  a  few  para 

graphs  of  putting  the  question      Hut-  Mysie  withdrew    and   Mr 

irl   forthwith   declared  his  heart.     Before  Margarel  could 

reply, he  Btrenuously urged  his  suit.    "The  heritors  are  bound  t<> 

build  me  a  new  mana     and  the  tenuis  are  far  from  being  exhausted. 

1  have  raised  a  pr tea  of  augmentation,  and  expect  seven  additional 

chawder.  Hay  <  lampbell  is  tin-  friend  of  the  clergy.  The  stipend  is 
£137,  its.  cd.'in  money  -and  likewise  from  the  Widows'  Fund  you 

Will   be  entitled,  oil   mv  drrr;,    :■,  I.,    £:;<>  per  anillllll,  be  it    ll         or   D 

—so  that" Margaret  was  overwhelmed  with  such  brilliant  p 
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BpectB,  and  could  not  utter  a  word.  "  Give  me,  ma'am,  a  categorical 
answer  be  composed  bequiet— I  respect  the  natural  modesty  of 
the  Bex  bul  as  for  Nether-Place,  it  shall  be  settled,  as  you  and  our 
common  friend  Mr  Oswald  shall  fix,  upon  our  children." 

\  c  tegorical  answer  w  as  one  which  Margaret  did  not  very  clearly 
understand;  bul  she  instantly  fell  that  perhaps  it  might  be  the  little 
expressive  word  -"No;"  and  accordingly  she  hazarded  that  mono- 
ible.  Mr  MTaggart,  the  Man  of  the  Medal,  was  confounded 
and  irritated— he  could  not  believe  his  ears,  long  as  they  were •:  and 
insisted  upon  an  immediate  explanation.  In  a  few  minutes  things 
were  brought  to  a  proper  bearing ;  and  it  was  felt  that  the  sermon 
on  Sympathy  had  not  produced  the  expected  effect.  It  is  grievous 
to  think  thai  iEneaswas  barely  civil  on  his  departure;  and  flung 
his  Leg  over  old  Cromwell  with  such  vehemence  as  almost  to  derange 
the  balance  of  power,  and  very  nearly  to  bring  the  pride  of  the 
Presbytery  to  the  gravel.  However,  he  regained  his  equilibrium, 
and, 

"  With  his  left  heel  insidiously  aside, 
Provok'd  the  caper  that  he  seem'd  to  chide," 

till  he  disappeared  out  of  the  avenue,  from  the  wondering  eyes  of 
Mysie,  who  kept  exclaiming,  "Safe  us— he's  like  a  rough-rider! 
Look  now,  the  beast's  funking  like  mad,  and  then  up  again  wi'  his 
forelegs  like  a  perfect  unicorn." 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

It  was  at  the  Manse  where  all  Margaret's  leisure  hours  were  passed, 
when  her  young  scholars  had  left  her  in  the  afternoons,  and  when 
she  desired  to  enjoy  the  pure  and  glad  pleasure  of  friendship.  Lucy 
Oswald  was  two  or  three  years  younger  than  herself,  and  in  the 
busy  retirement  of  her  father's  house,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time 
a  widower,  she  had  had  few  and  short  opportunities  of  lending  her 
heart  to  girls  of  her  own  age  and  condition.  She  had  therefore 
fastened  on  the  friendship  of  Margaret  Lyndsay  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  a  new  natural  delight,  and  felt  towards  her  the  unreserved 
yi  I  r<  jpi  ctful  love  of  a  younger  sister.  Mr  Oswald,  too,  was  in 
every  respect  like  a  father  to  her;  undertook  the  management  of 
her  prop  ave  her  advice  on  all  matters  relative  to  a  country 

life  :  and,  indeed,  the  fields  between  the  Manse  and  Nether-Place 
were  seldom  a  day  without  seeing  some  one  belonging  to  one  or 
r  of  t  he  families  passing  to  and  fro.     There  was  a  little  wooded 
ml   halt-way  between,  on  the  fanciful  Chinese  bridge  over 
whose  rivulet,  built  by  a  worthy  retired  Glasgow  merchant,  a  native 
of  the  parish,  Margaret  and  Lucy  met  by  appointment  almost  every 
'     uch  times  they  often  spoke  to  each  other  of  their 
nt  brothers.     Laurence  had  been  pleased   with  sweet  Lucy 
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Oswald,  and  she  with  him,  more  than  either  of  them  knew ;  and 
that  unconscious  affection  bound  the  innocent  girl's  heart  still  more 
tenderly  to  Margaret,  On  the  other  hand,  she  never  tired  of  Break- 
ing of  her  own  brother  Ludovic,  who  had  never  been  at  home  since 
Margaret  came  to  Nether-Place,  and  who  was  an  ensign  now  abroad 
with  the  army. 

Ludovic  Oswald  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  was  expected 
liinne  every  day,  on  leave  of  absence,  till  his  strength  should  be  suffi- 
ciently restored  for  service.  The  new  prospect  of  his  arrival  diffused 
more  than  ordinary  cheerfulness  over  the  Manse ;  and  well  could 
.Margaret,  from  experience,  enter  into  the  delighted  feelings  of  the 
father  and  sister  of  the  gallant  young  soldier,  about  to  return  with 
wounds  and  honour  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood.  Every  one  in  the 
parish  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  Ludovic  Oswald  ;  praised  his  free 
character  and  his  fine  appearance  ;  and  said  that  no  doubt  lie  would 
return  home  cured  of  all  his  wildness,  and  make  happy  his  father's 
heart  at  last,  which  his  former  thoughtlessness  and  errors  had  sorely 
disquieted,  and  indeed  wellnigh  broken. 

Mr  Oswald  was  a  man  of  strong  native  sense,  and  strong  native 
feeling.  His  affection  for  his  two  children  filled  every  corner  of  his 
In-art ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  discharge  of  his  quiet  and 
regular  duties,  as  the  clergyman  of  a  small  parish,  so  to  occupy  his 
mind  as  to  exclude  their  image.  Had  he  belonged  to  any  other  pro- 
fession, and  mixed  with  the  stirring  world,  a  man  of  his  energetic 
characterwould.no  doubt,  have  engaged  strenuously  in  the  affairs 
of  life  :  but,  as  it  was,  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  was  calm,  and  in 
undisturbed  quiet,  the  whole  of  his  affections,  after  his  wife's 
h,  flowed  towards  his  children.  Lucy  had  lived  in  innocence 
and  joy  ;  and  with  her  his  parental  affection  was  clear  and  unclouded 
as  a  summer's  day.  But  Ludovic,  although  distinguished  for  the 
generosity  and  fearlessness  Of  his  character,  had  always  been  weak 
in  his  will  and  unsteady  in  his  principles,  so  as  to  afflict  his  father 
with  bitter  disappointment,  and  all  the  heart-sinkings  of  a  moral 
grief.  At  last  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  and  for 
■a I  years  had   not  been  heard  of,  so  that    his  father  had  almost 

wept  for  him  as  one  among  the  dead.  But,  at  all  times  foremost  in 
desp  ihievements,  he  had  attracted  the  aotice  of  his  officers, 

ami  i  i  ctable  parentage  becoming  known.  In-  hail  been  made 

alien   i'  ii.      Iii  that    lank   he   not  only  mainl  aiiied   but    increased  Ins 

reputation  for  valour  ami  daring  enterprise,  ami  was  imu  alum;  to 
return  to  t  hi  I  on  of  a  father  who  remembered  his  rici  s  ami  follies 
no  more,  i    c    il  in  i  I  be  remembrance  deepened  hi   affect  ion 

for  his  only  boy,  while  the  thoughl  oi  his  wound    and  sickness 
an  increase  of  tendemi      into  thai  hearl  which  had  bo  often 
and  long  bled  over  I  and  culpable  1 rai  I         « ho 

knew  less  about  her  brother's  errors,  looked  forward  to  his  return 
with  unmingled  rapture;  and  she  could  ool   praise  him  more  to 
Margaret  than  by  Baying  that  he  was  as  kind  a  brother  a    Laun 
seemed  to  be,  and  qo  doubt  equally  brave  in  the  pre  ence  ol  dai 

and  dl  ath. 
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Ludovii  I  Iswald  arrived  at  the  Manse  one  evening  when  Margaret 
was  tb  n ■:  and  in  an  hour  two  after  the  restless  joy  of  the  first 
meeting,  Lucy  and  he  walked  with  her  to  within  afield  of  Nether- 
Love  at  first  sight  is  perhaps  not  prudent,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  ;  and  although  Margaret  Lyndsay  had  lived  too  much  for 
others,  and  too  little  for  herself,  to  indulge  any  hasty  deep  emotions, 
yet  now,  in  lur  freedom  from  all  present  anxieties,  and  in  the  soft- 
i  remembrance  of  a  life  of  trial,  her  pure  heart  expanded  towards 
the  happy  scene  she  had  just  witnessed  in  the  Manse,  and  she  in- 
wardly acknowledged  that  Ludovic  Oswald  was  indeed  a  noble-look- 
ing youth,  and  that  he  bore  bravery  and  gentleness  upon  his  fore- 
head. Nexl  day  she  saw  him  with  pleasure — the  next  again  with 
delighl  :  and  in  a  few  short  weeks  Margaret  Lyndsay  loved  Ludovic 
<  Iswald  with  a  love  pure,  innocent,  and  thoughtless  of  futurity,  but 
still  love  that  was  never  to  pass  away,  and  that  was  felt  by  herself, 
almost  in  sadness,  to  be  all  unlike  her  regard  for  one  who  had  too 
dearly  loved  her  for  his  own  peace,  Richard  Wcdderburne.  She 
now  felt  that  to  visit  the  Manse  daily,  and  to  receive  visits  from  its 
inmates,  was  a  delightful,  but  ought  almost  to  be  a  forbidden  thing ; 
and  frequently  she  stopped  short  at  the  Chinese  Bridge,  and  returned 
to  Nether-Place. 

Margaret  was  now  in  possession  of  peace,  quiet,  competence, 
health,  a  clear  conscience,  and  the  esteem  and  affection  of  every  one 
in  the  parish.  Yet  now  it  was  that  she  began,  for  the  very  first 
in  her  life,  to  be  unhappy— to  be  subject  to  fits  of  despondency 
and  sadness,  and  to  look  over  the  green  fields  and  the  blue  sky  with- 
out any  emotion  of  pleasure.  Towards  the  Manse  her  heart  now 
turned,  not  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  with  the  bounding  glee  of  affec- 
tion, but  with  a  humbling  and  troubled  delight,  of  which  it  felt 
well  that  Lucy  was  not  the  object.  When  she  looked  back  on  her 
departure  from  the  family  of  the  Wedderburnes,  for  which  they  had 
given  her  so  much  undeserved  credit,  she  asked  herself  what  she 
would  have  dune  had  it  been  Ludovic  Oswald  from  whose  love  she 
had  b  d  ordered  to  fly?  She  might  have  obeyed  her  benefactress 
mother,  but  it  would  have  been  in  despair  and  misery  ;  and 
Bhe  might  just  as  probably  have  set  herself  against  her  duty  to  them, 
and  married  him  who  had  beseeched  her  to  be  his  wife.  That  was  a 
trial  where  the  temptation  was  but  weak,  yet  had  she  sometimes  felt 
pride  in  having  withstood  it;  and  she  had  now  and  then  suffered  the 
'".  "{  self-love  to  delude  her  imagination  into  a  belief 
ol  an  imaginary  virtue.  Now  her  innocent  heart  was  beginning  to 
»me  the  prey  oi  passion  ;  and  that  passion  coming  suddenly  upon 
uer.  in  the  calm  oi  her  life,  startled  her  with  an  idea  of  sinfulness 
guilt.  1 1 1  >w  dared  her  heart  to  beat  so  towards  Ludovic  Oswald, 
one  who.  in  a  month  or  two,  would  be  leaving  his  father's  house  1  and 
in  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  an  honourable  profession,  in  which 
d  already  almost  lost  his  life,  what  thoughts  would  ever  he  have 
er  -so  foolishly  and  wickedly  devoted  day  and  night  to  his  image? 
Dnt,  ali  I1"'"'         iggles.  between  delicacy  of  feeling  and  purity  of 

"  "»  the  one  Bide,  and  love,  sudden,  strong,  and  deep,  on  the  other, 
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served  but  to  render  the  young,  sick,  wounded  soldier  more  danger- 
ously dear  •  and,  day  after  day,  his  languid  countenance,  brightening 
up  through  the  dimness  of  exhaustion  and  pain  with  the  flashes  of 
his  bold  and  heroic  nature,  became  more  irresistibly  beautiful,  and 
his  voice,  yet  coming  tremulously  from  a  breast  that  the  bayonet  had 
scarred,  thrilled  through  her  heartstrings  with  sharper  and  more 
frequent  pangs. — "  I  love  him ;  yes,  I  love  him  better  than  life  and 
all  it  contains,  and  I  know  that  I  must  be  miserable  for  ever  !" 

But  her  passion  was  not  wholly  misery.  How  beautiful  now  was 
that  little  glen  !  how  like  a  paradise  in  its  deep,  rich,  dewy,  murmur- 
ing, and  umbrageous  calm  !  How  blessed  to  walk  with  Ludovic  and 
Lucy  down  the  secret  channel  of  the  rivulet,  and  sit  with  them  on 
seats  of  living  stone,  in  niches  formed  by  nature  in  the  rock-walls 
that  were  all  embroidered  with  a  thousand  dyes,  and  that  waved 
gently,  as  a  sigh  of  wind  came  rustling  down  the  banks,  with  their 
graceful  and  gorgeous  curtains  of  pensile  sprays  intermingled  with 
buds,  blossoms,  flowers,  and  weeds,  all  alike  beautiful  in  their  un- 
tamed and  balmy  luxuriance  !  Then  what  dreams  of  night  repeated 
in  a  more  heavenly  happiness  these  hours  of  day  !  Imagination,  left 
free  to  be  the  minister  of  delight  to  innocence,  then  put  words  into 
the  lips  of  the  young  soldier  that  dissolved  Margaret's  very  soul  in 
bliss.     He  would  return  to  the  wars  no  more  ;  for  all  his  future  life 

miles  were  sujlicient ; — he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  called 
her  his  wife  ;  and  then  Margaret  awoke  to  tears,  and  again  renewed 
the  Bame  dear  delightful  distracting  and  destroying  evening  walks 
with  her  friend  ami  lover  ;  and  again,  nighl  alter  night,  dreamed  the 
same  or  other  overwhelming  dreams  !  And  lover  he  was  indeed,  and 
soon  declared  his  love,  not  in  a  dream,  but  in  a  waking  hour  of  the 
dim  silent  twilight,  when  Margaret's  soul  fluttered,  and  almost  failed 
within  her,  on  bearing  Ludovic  Oswald  ask  her  to  become  his  wife. 

One  little  month  bad  not  yet  seen  its  Sabbaths  since  Margaret 
Lyndsay  had  first  beheld  the  man  whom  she  had  now  promised  to 
many  !  And  as  she  leaned  her  head  on  his  bosom,  she  felt  an 
upbraiding  of  conscience  that  she  had  delivered  up  her  whole  future 
life  into  til"  care  of  one  whom  she  so  little  knew  who  might  be 
unprincipled,  capricious,  violent,  selfish,  without  piety-  uoi  even  in 
heart  a  Christian !  for  did  she  nut  know  wash  aol  the  talk  of  all 
around-  that  Ludovic  Oswald,  .although  generous  and  brave,  had 
stained  his  early  youth  with  vice,  and  had  Borely  disquieted  his 
life?  Was  it  his  voice  face  person  manner  thai  she 
loved?    Or  was  it  the  man  himself,  his  i  ter,  and  his  virtues? 

Did  Bhe  firsl   I. now  and  then  five  the  excellence  of  his  nature, 
thed  in  calm  thoughts, and  embodied  in  meritorious  actions? 
Orwasil  vain    idle    aimless  enthusiasm  all  ?    a  dream,  beginning 
in  delusion,  ami  perhaps  to  end  in  darknei .-  and  despair?    Bhe  knew 

could  aol  know    bu1  thai  Bhe  loved  him  was  all    he  knew; 

before  lifting  off  her  head  from  hi    I m,  an  oath  was  Bworn, 

on  which  lm  or  mi    rj  "i  all  hen        to  come  In 

this  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Wh  LTJoy  was  in  the  life  of  Lucy  Oswald  when  she  was  told  by  her 
brother  that  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  to  be  his  wife  !  She  flew  on 
wings  to  Nether-Place,  and  embraced  her  sister  almost  in  a  delirium  • 
but  Margaret's  face  was  paler  than  usual,  and  her  eyes  as  if  red 
with  weeping.  In  solitude,  and  before  God,  she  had  communed 
with  her  own  heart,  and  all  was  confusion  and  bewilderment.  She 
had  Bworn  a  solemn  and  a  sacred  oath  to  Ludovic  Oswald,  and  it 
must  not  be  broken  ;  yet  unhappy  fears,  respecting  his  disposition, 
character,  principles,  and  faith,  now  forced  themselves  into  her 
agitated  bosom,  and  she  felt  that  such  love  as  hers  was  already  be- 
ginning to  be  troubled,  and  might  some  day  become  utter  misery. 
"Oli  !  what  weakness  is  mine,"  thought  she,  "to  yield  up  my  soul 
thus  to  one  whom  I  so  little  know  !"  But  Lucy  was  now  weeping 
wit  li  joy  upon  her  neck  ;  and  the  two  friends  were  in  a  few  minutes 
composed  and  happy.  Lucy's  voice  was  very  like  that  of  her  brother's, 
and  its  tone  revived  Margaret's  heart ;  the  contagion  of  her  joyful- 
ness  could  not  be  escaped  ;  so  arm-in-arm,  and  with  many  of  their 
customary  smiles,  they  returned  to  the  Manse,  and  Margaret  re- 
ceived the  solemn  and  somewhat  sad  benediction  of  him  who  was 
soon  to  be  her  father. 

Mr  Oswald,  as  soon  as  Lucy  had  left  the  parlour,  took  Margaret 
into  his  owii  room,  and  tenderly  embraced  her  as  his  own  child.  "  I 
have  much  to  say  to  you,  my  beloved  Margaret — much  that  I  fear 
you  know  not  of— but  which  it  is  right  you  should  know.  From  a 
father's  lips  alone  could  rightly  come  the  words  I  must  now  use." 
Margaret  sat  down  breathless  with  strong  emotions,  of  which  a 
vague  and  indefinite  fear  was  the  chief.  Mr  Oswald's  countenance 
was  not  very  gloomy,  but  it  was  very  mournful  in  its  strong,  almost 
stern  lines  and  furrows,  and  even  a  tear  or  two  made  their  escape. 
'You  have  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  my  son  Ludovic — God, 
in  Bis  infinite  mercy,  grant  that  he  be  a  good  husband  to  one  so 
good  ;  but  had  I  known  you  loved  him,  I  should  have  thought 
n^self  called  on  by  nature  and  religion  to  beseech  you  not  to  pledge 
your  faith  to  him,  until  he  had  given  proofs  of  penitence  for  his  great 

guilt,  and  of  a  restored  heart."  The  poor  girl  quaked  at  such 
dismal  words  from  the  lips  of  a  father,  speaking  of  his  only  son  to 
the  woman  who  had  promised  to  be  his  wife.     "  Oh  !  sir,  if  Ludovic 

I  >een  a  great  sinner,  he  must  be  a  true  penitent— he  must,  indeed. 
Tender  and  affectionate  does  he  seem  to  be  to  his  father  and  his 

r ;  and,  for  myself,  I  am  not  afraid.     It  will  be  my  own  fault  if 

ever  he  us.  is  me  ill  when  I  am  his  wife."— "Yes,  my  dear  child,  my 

Ludovic  loves  his  father  and  sister— and  no  doubt— no  doubt— well 

must  lie  love  thee,  else  had  he  not  a  human  heart.     But  what  is  love 

to  the  creature,  without  fear  of  the  Creator?    0  Margaret,  I  must 

My  son  broke  the  heart— ay,  destroyed  even  the  life  of  one 

iod     no,  not  so  good— but  as  young,  and  almost  as  beautiful 

If.     My  son  was  a  seducer— and,  in  the  eye  of  God,  what 
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other  than  a  murderer,  since  she  whom  he  betrayed  died  at  last  of  a 
broken  heart  V  This  was  a  blow  wholly  unexpected  and  strange 
to  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  Margaret.  Ludovic  Oswald  a 
seducer  and  a  murderer !  He  whose  voice  was  so  sweet — whose 
eyes  were  so  mild — whose  manners  were  so  gentle — he  who  had 
faced  death  so  many  times  on  field  and  fort,  and  like  one  who  had 
been  made  brave  by  a  good  conscience  !  Was  she  to  be  the  wife  of 
such  a  man  ?  And,  oh  !  did  her  heart  tell  her  that  it  loved  him, 
even  now,  with  undiminished  and  agonising  love — even  now,  when 
his  own  father's  lips  had  pronounced  him  so  dark  and  so  cruel  a 
criminal ! 

Mr  Oswald  told  Margaret  how  Ludovic  had  betrayed  to  sin  and 
shame  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  man  —  how  she  had  followed 
him  abroad — and  shortly  after  died  of  hardship  and  remorse.  "  The 
story  is  too  well  known  by  many  hundreds  to  have  remained  always 
a  secret  to  you,  Margaret ;  and  as  a  father,  and  a  minister  of  Christ's 
word,  I  have  held  myself  bound  to  tell  the  truth.  If  my  son  con- 
fessed not  his  guilt  to  you — if  he  has  concealed  his  iniquity  from 
you,  then  the  promise  of  marriage  you  made  is  void ;  and  God,  I 
think,  will  hold  you  innocent  if  you  depart  from  it."  Mr  Oswald 
uttered  these  words  with  a  faltering  voice,  and  in  great  agitation. 
Margaret  had  now  regained  some  strength,  and  her  heart  beat  less 
quickly  in  what  had  seemed  a  thick  and  dusty  atmosphere.  "No, 
lather — fur  by  that  name  I  call  you,  with  all  the  love  and  reverence 
of  a  daughter — I  will  not  break  my  promise;  nor  do  I  feel  that  if  I 
did  tli^  great  God  would  hold  me  guiltless.  I  will  be  the  wife  of 
your  son— sinner  as  lie  has  been,  and  may  yet  be— and  if  I  can  lead 
him  to  repentance,  then  will  I  lay  down  my  head  ami  die  in  peace." 

Ludovic  Oswald  entered  the  room  with  a  happy  countenance  ;  hut 
their  appearance  at  once  struck  him  white  and  dumb  as  a  ghost. 
"  Father — Margaret — what  is  this  ? " — "  0  Ludovic — your  sins  are 
gnat  and  yon  have  deceived  me  indeed;  but  what  are  now  my 
sorrows  to  those,  of  her  who  died  in  shame,  sorrow,  and  sin,  and  all 
for  your  guilty  sake  ?" — "Will  youthen  abandon  me,  Margaret — 
and  have  all  your  oaths  been  but  empty  air?  Will  you  leave  me  to 
die  of  these  wounds  i.  If  so,  let  me  depart  this  very  night."  There 
was  long — deep — dead  silence— ami  of  the  unhappy  three  the  father 
Bobbed  loudest,  and  walked  up  and  down  in  the  room,  even  wringing 
his  hands.  "  My  poor  bov — if  I  love  I  bee,  iii  spite  ol  all  t  hy  guill 
bo  perhaps  may  Bne  continue  to  do,  who  knew  ll  net,  ami  maj  dow 
hope  to  in  thee  the  darkest  sorrow  of  the  bouI-  remoi 

Margaret.  Lyml-ay      will  you  yet  become  the  wife  of  my  Ludovic? — 

and  in  due  time  I  will  myself,  with  my  own  voice,  make  you  my 
daughter."— "Yes     I  will  be  his  wife;''  and  so  sayb  aret 

went,  up  to  him,  i  Beemingly  Btupified  with  shame,  fi  ar,  and 

grief,   and    tenderly   l.i-.-ed    his    forehead,  and    wept    upon    his   neck. 

In  a  little  while  up  and  wenl  berwaj      silently,  Badly,  and 

blind  to  all  Burrounding  objects,  till  she  found  herself  in  her  own 
bedroom  in  Nether  I 
What  a  chance  had  come  over  her  life  in  one  little  hour  I     The 
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whole  future  Beamed  ghastly  ;  and  she  shut  her  very  eyelids  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair.  Old  Mtysie  had  witnessed  the  woeful  alteration 
in  her  mistress,  and  was  beginning  to  connect  it,  somehow  or  other, 
with  Ludovic  Oswald.     She  was  afraid  to  knock  at  the  door,  but 

weekly  postman  had  brought  a  letter  for  Miss  Lyndsay  from 
Edinburgh,  and  Mysie  knew  it  was  from  Miss  Weddcrburne  ;  so  she 

Lvea  i"  BteaJ  into  the  room,  and  gave  it,  without  speaking,  into 
tlic  trembling  hand  of  the  poor  creature,  who  had  been  tossing  upon 
her  bed.  It  was  from  Miss  Wedderburne — saying  that  her  mother 
was  dangerously  ill— and  that  she  now  implored  Margaret  to  listen 
to  her  son's  addresses,  for  that  he  had  been  long  utterly  lost  to  him- 

and  friends,  and  that  nothing  could  save  him  but  marriage  with 
the  woman  he  loved. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Tin:  Sabbath  morning  lay  in  the  perfection  of  its  summer  splendour 
oyer  the  parish  of  Casterton,  and  every  cottage  was  peacefully  pre- 
paring to  send  its  inmates  to  the  House  of  God.  But  at  Nether- 
I  •  the  sound  of  the  bell  was  faintly  heard  within  the  darkened 
room  where  Margaret  Lyndsay  still  lay,  oppressed  with  a  load  of 
miserable  thoughts.  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  missed  going 
to  public  worship  since  she  had  come  into  the  country  ;  but  to  look 
upon  the  faces  of  the  Oswalds  under  her  present  trial  was  not 
possible,  and  she  felt  likewise  that  at  this  time  she  would  be  well 
away  from  the  church.    As  she  lay  on  her  bed,  she  saw  the  con- 

I  Lon  all  rising  up  to  pray,  and  her  own  pew  empty  ;  she  heard 
Mr  Oswald's  voice  disturbed  in  prayer,  and  saw  his  dark  melancholy 
.  under  a  brow  knit  by  the  pain  of  keenest  feelings,  looking 
upwards  to  heaven  in  supplication  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
flock — more  especially  of  herself  and  his  son.  She  accompanied  the 
whole  exercise  of  the  day  with  her  heart,  and  when  the  old,  faithful, 
and  affectionate  domestic  at  last  opened  the  window-shutters,  there 
came  in  along  with  the  sunshine  the  sacred  Sabbath  air,  as  if  freshly 
breathed  from  the  lowly  place  of  worship. 

rgaret  arose,  and,  knowing  that  on  that  day  no  hand  would  lift 
the  latch  of  the  garden  gate,  she  took  her  Bible  into  the  willow 
arbour,  and  with  it  composed  her  heart.  This  was  the  Lord's  day  ; 
and  upon  it  the  heart  of  every  sinful  and  sorrowful  creature,  if  in- 
spired with  religious  faith,  may  humbly  bring  itself  into  closer  com- 
munion with  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Universe.  In  that  quiet  place, 
with  the  shadows  of  the  flowering  branches  checkering  the  holy 

.  Margaret  felt  every  passion  laid  .".sleep.  Unconsciously  she 
to  those  chapters  where  she  knew  there  were  comforts  pro- 

1  to  the  afflicted  ;  and  now  <  very  verse  seemed  to  overflow  with 

iful  meanings,  and  to  breathe  a  blessing  further  and 

further  into  her  lately  disconsolate  soul.     That  book  had  been  her 
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support  when  watching  by  the  bedside  of  her  dying  sisters ;  and 
nothing  else  but  that  book  could  have  sustained  her  when  she  was 
hearing  her  mother's  groans,  and  wiping  away  the  big  drops  of 
agony  from  her  forehead.  Winn  it  was  upon  her  knees,  the  power 
of  this  mortal  life  over  her  was  subdued  or  destroyed  ;  the  shadow 
of  the  world  to  come  was  then  brought  solemnly  over  her  thoughtful 
spirit;  and  an  awe  was  felt,  as  if  she  were  sitting  more  imm<  iliately 
in  the  presence  of  her  Maker. 

Tried  as  she  had  been  with  so  many  afflictions,  throughout  those 
years  that,  in  our  imagination  of  human  life,  we  vainly  think  belong 
to  happiness  alone,  Margaret  had  not  had  recourse  to  religion  occa- 
sionally to  console,  but  at  all  times  to  keep  her  alive,  like  the  very 
air  she  breathed ;  and  to  her  the  Sabbath-day  was  so  entirely  set 
apart  to  God,  that  upon  it  she  could,  with  small  effort,  banish  all 
disturbing  earthly  emotions,  and  keep  it  sanctified,  without  intru- 
sion, to  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Nor  is  such 
solemn  and  serene  observance  of  the  Sabbath  rare  in  the  cottages  of 
Scotland.  In  many  thousand  families  it  is  a  day  scarcely  belonging 
to  this  life — on  which  the  poor  man's  soul,  wearied  and  worn  out  by 
labour,  poverty,  or  other  ills,  renews  its  hold  on  Heaven.  The 
turmoil  of  the  weekdays  is  no  more  remembered,  in  the  calm  that 
then  reigns  within  the  religious  house,  than  the  sound  of  the  waves 
that  have  beat  against  the  vessel's  side  at  sea  by  the  crew  who  have. 
d  her  securely  within  the  circle  of  some  land-locked  bay,  beau- 
tiful in  its  perpetual  calm.  Each  Sabbath  comes  upon  the  earth 
with  the  unbroken  holiness  of  all  that  have  preceded  it  ;  and  thus 
the  Bimple  dwellers  iii  huts  are  born  to  its  observance,  just  as  a  son 
irn  to  venerate  his  father's  grey  hairs.  The  Sabbath-day,  there- 
fore, is  a  day  of  refuge  ;  and  the  clamours,  sighs,  groans,  cans, 
anxieties,  griefs,  and  guilte  of  life  do  not  enter  its  dawn,  but  they  lie 
in  wait  for  the  soul  when  it  shall  again  come  out  into  the  regions  of 
i,  once  more  to  be  harassed,  turmoiled,  and  pursued. 

irose  on  the  Monday  with  a  mind  calmed  and  strength- 
ened, ami  then  she  considered  the  life  before  her  in  all  its  asp 
There  was  much  to  dishearten,  much  to  wrap  her  prospects  in  P 
but  tn  break  faith  with  Ludovic  Oswald  neither  her  hearl  nor  her 

iuld  suffer:  and  although  she  now  kne\«  thi  I  he  w ; 

character  Bhe  had  dreamed  in  her  delight,  bul  even  deeply  stain- 
ed with  vice,  she  wepl  to  feel  thai  she  loved  him  with  undiminished 

love,  and,  rather  than    not   lie   his  wife,  would    wish    nol    to  861 

morning  Bun.    Of  Richard  Wedderburne  she  thi  svith  n  pect 

and  gratitude,  and,  since  it  must  be  so,  with  pity;  but,  adorned 

ras  with  every  accomplishment,  virtuous,  wise,  blamele 

.and  po         d  of  this  world's  goods,  he  yel  was  to  her  as 
ag  when  she  thought  of  Ludoi  ic  I  »-  svald,  I  hi    ion  of  an  obscure 

itry  mini  ter,  poor,  worn  oul  with  wounds,  and,  alas  I  b  cruel 
and  perhaps  impenitenl  sinner.    So  she  wrote  a  humble  and  affec- 
tionate letter  to  Mi     w  i  ddi  rburne,  with  m  For 
her  mother'i             ry,  bul  di  clinin                               now, 
com                       i  the  wife  of  one  of  I                  ion. 
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Monday  evening  came,  and  Margaret  was  still  unable  to  go  to  the 
Manse  ;  but  she  could  no1  help  hoping  and  expecting  that  either  Mr 
<  Iswald  or  Lucy,  or  Ludovic  himself,  would  yet  come  over  to  Nether- 
Place.  In  the  twilight  she  walked  down  the  lonely  avenue,  below 
the  thick  shade  of  whose  trees  nothing  moved  but  the  little  flitting 
bat,  and  she  saw  a  figure  approaching  ;  but  it  was  nobody  from  the 
Manse.  It  was  Michael  (Irahame  of  Lamington-Braes,  an  amiable 
young  man  who  had  been  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  who  had 
been  prevented  from  entering  on  the  sacred  profession  by  a  long 
course  of  delicate  health  that  seemed  symptomatic  of  a  consumption. 
Within  the  last  few  months  he  had  regained  his  strength,  and  could 
walk  easily  from  his  mother's  house  to  the  Manse  or  Nether-Place,  a 
instance  of  about  five  miles.  He  was  now  returning  home  from  Mr 
Oswald's  in  the  cool  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
what  had  occurred  between  Miss  Lyndsay  and  Ludovic,  he  thought 
of  passing  with  her  perhaps  one  hour  of  calm  delightful  happiness  ; 
for  Michael  Grahame  loved  her  beyond  all  else  in  this  world,  within 
the  secresy  and  silence  of  his  own  thoughtful  and  melancholy  spirit. 
The  few  chance  hours  that  he  lived  in  her  presence  were  to  him 
sweeter  than  all  time  beside :  and,  sometimes  hopeful  even  in  his 
hopelessness,  he  had  cherished  for  her  a  passion  that  preyed  upon  his 
veins,  already  wasted  with  a  long  slow  fever,  and  agitated  a  heart 
often  sad  at  the  prospect  of  an  early  death.  Nature  had  given  him  a 
soul  of  finest  mould,  endowed  both  with  sensibility  and  genius  :  the 
deep  religious  feeling  that  had  prevailed  over  the  whole  course  of  his 
education,  had  imbued  his  character  with  a  pensiveness  and  purity 
that  were  felt  by  the  very  rudest ;  and  his  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion, so  superior  to  those  of  all  around  him  among  the  simple  coun- 
try people,  gave  to  him  an  authority  which  he  knew  not  he  possess- 
ed, and  made  his  name  beloved  and  even  venerated  wherever  it  was 
known.  In  many  respects  he  resembled  that  young  poet  whose 
writings  he  read  with  so  much  pleasure— Michael  Bruce  ;  and  as  he 
resembled  him  in  genius,  and  virtue,  and  lowly  estate,  so  also  was 
the  likeness  perfect  in  sadness,  sickness,  and  premature  decay. 

Never  before  had  Margaret's  pale  face  seemed  so  beautiful  to 
Michael  (irahame  as  it  now  did,  with  its  sadness  scarce  visible  in  the 
shadowy  light  of  evening;  and  never  had  her  voice  sounded  so  silver- 
sweet  as  now  beneath  the  umbrageous  arch  of  the  dewy  trees,  that 
almost  hid  the  silent  avenue  from  a  sight  of  the  new-risen  stars. 
Full  of  deep  sensibility  and  imagination  in  all  his  thoughts  and 
emotions,  the  youth  felt  walking  with  an  angel  through  the  shades 
of  Paradise,  and  a  perfect  satisfaction  possessed  his  soul  as  he  heard 
breathing  near  him  the  innocent  and  beautiful  being  whom  he  so 
tenderly  loved,  but  whom,  he  knew,  he  was  never  to  possess.  Even 
the  1  hought  of  death  itself,  which  was  seldom  wholly  absent  from  his 
mind,  was  now  pleasant,  and  devoid  of  all  fear.  He  felt  his  spiri- 
tuality in  the  pure  affection  of  soul  to  soul;  and  knew  that  he  and 
net  would  meet  in  heaven.  His  conversation,  therefore,  was 
this  evening  more  than  usually  full  of  beautiful  images  and  serene 
thoughts  ;  till,  all  at  once,  Margaret  was  inspired  with  an  irresistible 
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wish  to  tell  him  the  story  of  her  love,  and  to  beseech  him  for  his 
advice  and  counsel.  So,  walking  together  into  the  willow-arbour, 
they  sat  down ;  and  she  told  him  everything  as  it  was,  her  own  love, 
and  the  shock  she  had  sustained  by  the  knowledge  of  Ludovic's  vices 
and  guilt. 

She  sat  in  the  silence,  waiting  for  the  voice  of  a  friend  ;  but 
Michael  Grahame  was  speechless.  A  small  spark  of  hope  had  vivi- 
fied his  heart,  and  now  it  was  extinct  for  ever.  Between  him  and 
the  grave  there  had  hitherto  seemed  often  to  glide  a  visionary  crea- 
ture, who,  with  soft  voice,  eyes,  and  hands,  moved  him  away  from 
the  burial-ground,  back  into  the  cheerful  light  of  day.  But  now 
that  fair  phantom  would  never  more  stand  between  him  and  death  ; 
for  it  had  been  nothing  but  an  image  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,  conjured 
up  by  his  soul  in  its  vain  longings  after  human  ties,  and  all  was  now 
seen  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  dream.  At  last  he  looked  upon  her  face 
— gently  lifted  up  her  hand — and  then  implored  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  her  for  ever,  with  a  voice  at  once  so  solemn  and  so  mournful, 
that  Margaret  wept — less  for  herself  than  for  him  who  was  now  her 
comforter. 

Michael  Grahame  had  been  a  playmate  of  Ludovic  Oswald's  in 
their  boyish  days,  and  he  felt  towards  him  that  strong  affection 
which  so  often  subsists  between  persons  of  opposite  characters.  He 
knew  his  vices  and  his  greatest  guilt;  but  in  spite  of  all  that  holy 
hatred  of  vice  which  was  in  his  own  pious  spirit,  he  gently  judged 
this  trai.  r.    Ludovic  had  always  been  kind  to  him  at  school, 

and  by  his  strength  and  courage  had  guarded  his  timid  and  sickly 
boyhood  from  injury  and  insult.  The  gratitude  Michael  then  felt  for 
the  preservation  of  his  whole  peace  of  mind,  which  would  have  been 
otherwise  utterly  destroyed  in  his  helplessness,  did  not  cease  in  riper 
years;  and  he, the  thoughtful,  blameless,  and  pious  young  divine, 
cherished  a  brotherly  affection  for  the  brave  and  generous,  but  in- 
considerate, and,  alas  !  unprincipled  soldier.  He  therefore  now 
spoke  in  praise  of  his  many  excellent  qualities  ;  told  Margaret  that 
such  promise  as  she  had  made  was  sacred  ;  and  that  she  would  be 
the  means,  under  Providence,  of  reclaiming  him  from  evil  ways,  and 
anally  fitting  him  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  "With  you  to  love 
him-  to  counsel  him  and  to  show  the  beauty  of  holiness  constantly 
before  bis  eyes— Ludovic  Oswald  will  become  a  good  man,  and  a 
Christian,  iou  ought  soon  to  become  his  wife,  lie  will  leave  the 
army  his  wounds,  bravely  received,  will  not  only  justify  him  in  so 
doing,  but  they  render  it   □  v  ;  for  another  campaign  would 

kill  him,    You  will  live  happily  bere  al   Nether-Plai        < 
baud  will  become  a  tanner    and  where  is  there  a  mure  quiet  and 
pleasant  life  1    [see  nothing  but  happiness  before  you    ami,  when 
I  am  iii  my  grave,  remember-  0  remember  tin   evening,  and  give  a 
sL'li  to  the  friendship  of  Michael  Grahame." 

They  parted  al  the  garden  gab  notion,  and 

Margaret  had  gone  into  the  bouse,  Michael  walked  a. 
by  himself,  in  the  moonlight,  to  Lamingtoo  oi 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

ThbeB  was  not  a  single  house  in  the  whole  parish  of  Casterton  in 
which  blessings  were  not  called  down  from  heaven  on  Ludovic  Oswald 
and  bis  fair  bride  on  their  wedding-day.  He  had  been  a  favourite 
from  bis  very  childhood,  both  with  young  and  old;  and  the  singular 
hardships  which  he  had  encountered  as  a  soldier  in  the  ranks,  fighting 
in  foreign  countries,  and  afterwards  his  distinguished  honours  as  an 
officer,  when  he  had  been  found  among  heaps  of  slain,  with  the 
colours  of  his  regiment  round  his  body  steeped  in  blood,  had  either 
obliterated  from  the  memories  of  all,  or  softened  down  their  moral 
judgments  of  his  manifold  and  grievous  errors.  As  for  Margaret 
Lyndsay,  her  happiness  was  prayed  for  as  for  one  not  only  blameless 
and  without  faults,  but  who  had  been  the  best  friend  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  cheerer  of  all  their  hearth-sides.  There  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  happy  ;  and  nobody  had  either  doubts  or 
fears  that  young  Mr  Oswald  would  make  a  good  husband,  and  be- 
come on  his  own  property  of  Nether-Place  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
respectable  of  all  the  landholders  in  the  country-side.  According- 
ly, there  was  not  a  hayfield  for  miles  around  in  which  long  life  and 
happiness  were  not  cheerfully  wished  to  the  young  couple,  as  the 
milk-can  went  its  rounds ;  and  there  was  a  kind  of  rural  holiday,  both 
to  the  idle  and  the  labouring,  within  all  the  green  bound  of  Casterton. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  the  Manse,  and  they  were  married  by 
their  own  father.  Mr  Oswald  was  himself  not  an  old  man,  but  his 
head,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  was  as  white  as  that  of  fourscore  ;  and 
with  an  uncertain  voice  he  pronounced  the  benediction  on  the  head 
of  his  son  and  daughter.  The  bridegroom  trembled  beneath  his 
father's  blessing,  and  the  room  was  hushed  when  the  father  folded 
Margaret  to  his  bosom,  and  wet  her  beautiful  braided  auburn  hair 
with  his  tears.  He  had  united  for  ever  in  this  life  one  of  the  most 
innocent  of  human  beings  with  a  man  whose  frailties  he  had  but  too 
well  known,  and  who,  he  feared,  was  scarcely  worthy  of  such  a  wife. 
But  it  was  his  own  and  his  only  son,  and  he  ventured  to  hope  that, 
with  Margaret  Lyndsay  to  cherish  and  protect,  his  nature  would  be 
born  again,  and  that  he  would  show  the  depth  of  his  repentance  by  a 
life  of  well-doing  and  religion.  A  band  of  young  girls,  who  had  been 
the  bride's  scholars,  all  neatly  dressed  in  white,  were  present  at  the 
>■■■  reinony  ;  Lucy  was  bride's-maid  ;  and  the  evening  sun  sank  behind 
clouds  betokening  calm  and  beautiful  days,  and  left  the  sky  open  in 
its  settled  serenity  to  an  unhaloed  moon  and  the  dewy  stars. 

Margaret  was  happy  with  her  husband.  He  had  determined  to 
leave  the  service  ;  and  indeed  his  constitution  had  suffered  so  much 
from  his  severe  wounds,  that  to  have  returned  to  its  fatigues  would 
have  been  death  In  another  year  the  lease  of  Nether-Place  would 
expire  :  then  he  was  to  become  a  farmer,  forgetful  of  all  the  woes  of 
war,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  peace  among  his  own  and  his  father's 
tne,i,[.s  ,„  ins  native  parish.  It  was  the  duty  of  his  wife  to  love  and 
esteem  her  husband,  and  she  did  so  with  all  the  simplicity,  inno- 
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cence,  and  fervour  of  her  nature.  The  young  couple  were  as  happy 
as  every  one  said  they  would  be  ;  and,  after  homely  and  heartfelt 
receptions  at  the  houses  of  all  who  visited  at  the  Manse,  and  fore- 
noon calls  at  many  a  humble  cottage,  where  young  Mrs  Oswald  was 
received  with  smiles  that  illuminated  the  low-roofed  and  dim  apart- 
ments, they  became,  in  their  retirement,  constant  dwellers  within 
their  own  pleasant  Nether-Place,  and  the  unnoticed  current  of  their 
lives  flowed  calmly  and  lightly  on,  through  weekdays  and  Sabbaths, 
with  as  much  happiness  as  belongs  to  this  changeful  and  melancholy 
life. 

There  had,  at  last,  been  little  of  the  delusion  of  the  imagination 
with  Margaret  Lyndsay  towards  the  man  she  loved;  and  as  that  had 
vanished,  far  deeper  feelings  had  taken  its  place.  Having  voluntar- 
ily linked  her  fate  with  one  to  whose  faults  she  was  not  a  stranger, 
her  affection  for  him  was  made  still  more  tender  by  the  hope  that 
she  might  comfort  Ids  heart  in  all  its  sorrows,  and  turn  and  keep  it 
in  the  paths  of  peace.  She  did  not  try  to  persuade  herself  that  she 
had  married  him  merely  that  she  might  turn  him  from  the  error  of 
his  ways ;  for  she  knew  that  she  lovedhim  but  too,  too  well,  and  that 
she  was  his  fond  and  affectionate  bride.  But  she  knew  also  that 
her  love  for  him  was  pure,  disinterested,  deep,  and  unchangeable  ; 
and  that  no  happiness  on  this  earth  could  ever  be  to  her  equal  to 
that  of  seeing  him  respected  and  respectable  before  his  fellowmen, 
and  obedient  tu  the  laws  of  God  in  thought  and  deed.  And  in  that 
happiness  she  was  not  wholly  disappointed  :  Ludovic  Oswald  was 
dune  Btic  in  all  his  habits— kind  to  her,  and  willing  to  do  good  to  all 
his  neighbours.  His  religious  feelings  seemed  to  be  sincere,  and  his 
whole  conduct  to  his  lather  and  sister,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
such  as  was  delightful  to  be  witnessed  by  her  who  now  lived  but  for 
him,  and  in  his  virtues  and  worth  placed  all  her  earthly  happiness. 
The  marriage  turned  out  just  as  everybody  had  expected;  and  when 
the  cheerful  new  white-washed  walls  of  Nether-Place  glanced  through 
the  trees  upon  the  labourer  in  the  field,  or  at  the  doors  of  the  farm- 
houses in  valley  or  on  hill-side,  many  a  kind  thought  was  sent  to- 
wards the  family  within,  and  many  a  prayer  for  long  life  to  them, 
plenty,  and  peace.  How  delightful  to  the  wife  of  Ludovic  to  see.  his 
father's  lace  now  unclouded  with  anxiety,  and  that  excellent  man 
ored  to  an  untroubled  life!  She  knew,  from  his  own  heart- 
rending confessions,  what  had  been  the  solitary  agonies  of  paternal 
affection,  of  all  sorrows,  what  can  equal  the  fear  in  a  father's 
heart  lor  iln-  welfare  of  the  soul  of  an  only  son  !  Ludovic  bad  played 
at  his  feet— had  wept  the  transient  tears  of  a  child  when  his  mother 
died  had  grown  up  in  beauty  and  strength  had  sinned,  suffered, 
repented  and  been  forgiven  by  his  father  on  earth,  as  il  was  de- 
voutly hoped  by  his  Father  in  heaven.  And  now  he  was  living  a 
tranquil  and  innocent  life  within  a  few  furlongs  of  the  house  In  which 
he  was  born    respected  as  well  as  loved    and  attentive  to  all  the 

charities  of  a   Christian   lite.      The   very    lines   in   his  lather's  laci' 

noed  now  to  be  smoothed,  and  then'  was  nothing  now  hut  a 

rend  beauty  in  his  white  locks  :  all  that   spoke  ol  suffering  and 
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>w  had  disappeared  from  the  glistening  silver  of  his  bead;  his 
tall  person  had  now  recovered  its  erect  gait,  and  he  walked  up  the 
steps  "t'  the  pulpit  like  one  whose  youth  had  been  renewed. 

Iv  a  day  passed  that  he  and  Lucy  did  not  step  over  to 
Nether-  Place  ;  at  times  mirth,  merriment,  and  joy,  rang  through  the 
house  that  had  for  so  many  years  been  dull  and  silent — and  none 
ever  lefl  it  without  carrying  pleasure  away  with  them,  and  leaving 
a  1  ilessing  behind.  Yet  such  seemed  the  waywardness  of  the  human 
heart,  and  such  the  imperfection  of  human  happiness,  that  often 
Ludovic  Oswald,  even  when  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  young  wife, 
.sank  into  gloomy  reveries  ;  and  Margaret  was  sad  to  hear  his  long 
heavy  sighs,  often  dismally  drawn  in  sleep,  as  if  from  the  very 
depths  of  his  heart.  Sorrow  for  past  guilt,  thought  she,  is  now 
visiting  him  in  his  dreams,  and  his  sleeping  soul  knows  not  of  its 
own  repentance.  But  he  will  awake  to  happiness — and  so  he  did 
every  morning  ;  for,  with  one  so  good  and  so  beautiful,  who  must  not 
have  been  happy,  even  if  conscious  of  something  hidden,  something 
too  terrible  to  be  known,  and  even  if  doomed  inevitably  to  misery 
at  last '}  Such  was  indeed  the  condition  of  Ludovic  Oswald  ;  and 
even  in  the  bosom  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,  conscience  smote  him  both 
waking  and  asleep,  and  told  him  to  prepare  himself  some  day  or 
other  to  forsake  that  heaven. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

There  had  been  something  sad  and  mournful  in  the  humble  nuptials 
of  Ludovic  Oswald  and  Margaret  Lyndsay,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
joicings that  had  accompanied  them  in  many  a  field  below  the  open 
sky,  and  by  many  a  hearth-side  below  the  roofs  of  peaceful  cottages. 
Nor  had  that  melancholy  diminished  perhaps  the  happiness  of  the 
bride.  It  had  sobered  her  joy,  and  had,  by  many  afflicting  thoughts, 
turned  hor  heart  with  a  more  yearning  tenderness  towards  her  hus- 
band. Young  as  she  was,  she  had  lived  long  enough  not  to  imagine 
either  perfect  bliss  or  perfect  goodness  in  this  world  ;  and  the  know- 
■■■  of  her  husband's  transgressions  carried  into  her  heart,  along 
with  all  the  fondness  of  an  entire  affection,  also  pity  and  compassion, 
and  a  profound  hope,  that  in  the  calm  of  domestic  life  he  would  be 
restored  to  that  tranquillity  which  an  erring  conduct  had  impaired, 
and  which  it  must  be  her  constant  aim  to  revive  and  guard.  More 
cheerful  and  smiling  brides  there  had  been  many  than  Margaret 
Oswald  ;  but  few  that  looked  forward  to  better  prospects,  in  faith 
of  the  power  of  virtue  and  religion  to  wipe  away  all  grievous  recol- 
lection, and  to  bring  at  last  comfort  and  peace. 

Her  husband  had  left  home  for  a  day,  on  a  visit  to  an  old  school- 
fellow, a  few  miles  over  the  hills ;  and  Margaret  was  sitting  in  the 
willow-arbour,  during  the  short  sunshine  of  mid-day  in  early  winter, 
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when  Mysie  came  to  tell  her  that  there  was  a  person  who  wished  to 
speak  with  her— a  woman  with  a  little  boy  in  her  hand.  While  they 
were  yet  conversing,  the  stranger  came  towards  them,  along  the  gar- 
den-walk ;  and  Mysie,  whose  curiosity  did  not  suffer  her  to  forget  her 
respect  to  her  dear  young  mistress,  went  away.  The  stranger  was 
rather  meanly  dressed  ;  but  she  had  an  appearance  and  demeanour 
above  common,  and  there  was  something  in  her  voice  and  figure 
unlike  a  mendicant — something  that,  by  its  self-possession,  rather 
intimidated  if  not  alarmed.  She  sat  down,  without  being  asked,  on 
tlif  seat ;  and  Margaret,  who  had  risen,  did  the  same,  without  either 
of  them  for  some  minutes  uttering  a  word.  The  little  boy,  not  seem- 
ingly above  four  years  of  age,  stood  at  Margaret's  knee,  and  looked 
into" her  face  with  a  smile  •  but  there  was  something  in  his  features 
and  expression  that  struck  to  her  very  heart— for  his  eye,  and  the 
outline  of  his  countenance,  and  the  smile  about  his  lips,  at  once 
declared  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ludovic  Oswald. 

"  My  name  is  Hannah  IMantyre— perhaps  you  may  have  heard  it 
— if  not,  then  Ludovic  has  deceived  you  even  more  basely  than  he 
deceived  me.  If  you  married  him  with  the  consequences  before  your 
eyes,  then  the  guilt,  the  shame,  and  the  ruin  be  upon  your  own  head." 
Margaret  heard  the  words— each  one  of  them — and  all  of  them  toge- 
ther— in  a  hideous  and  horrible  huddle,  and  she  almost  repeated  them 
all  .nd  in  the  quaking  tear  of  some  unimaginable  evil.  "  Yes— yes,  I 
have  heard  your  name  :  I  was  told  that  you  were  dead— dead  of  a 
broken  heart.  But  how  is  this?  Does  my  husband  know  that  you 
are  alive  1" — "  Ludovic  Oswald  is  not  your  husband — he  is  my  hus- 
band the  father  of  that  little  boy  there  whom  you  hold  by  the  hand, 
and  my  ain  wee  Ludovic  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  Ay,  sinner  as 
I  was  v.  In  a  first  he  took  me  to  his  bosom,  I  was  the  wife  of  Ludovic 
ild  when  thai  helpless  creature  saw  the  light  of  this  unhappy 
world."  Margarei  heard  her  words  — her  eyes  were  fixed  with  a 
■  on  the  sky,  hut  they  saw  nothing— she  did  not _  faint, 
but  a  strong  convulsion  shook  her,  and  she  gave  one  shrill  shrieking 
fry.  "  Poor  woman,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  pity  you— but  my  little 
Ludovic  shall  not  be  a  bastard  when  I  am  dead.  Had  i  had  no 
bairn,  I  might  have  lived  on  in  my  desertion— for  I  know  its  father 
hati  -  me  ;  but  Bhame  shall  not  be  on  his  bonny  head  ;  therefore  I 
come  to  claim  my  husband,   and  let  the  curse  (all  at  last   on   the 

guiltiest  head." 

Margaret  felt  that  there  was  dismal  and  dreadful  truth  in  the 

woman's  voice.    She  was  no  impostor    she  had  come  boldly  t"  her 

husband's  bouse    she  had  broughl  with  her  their  child    and  there 

not  insultingly,  hut  relentlessly,  and  with  a  si.  rn  n  olution 

(,,  1  .      '•  I    v.a     told  yOU   had  died  of  a  ln.l.en 

d  I  have  often  wept  foryou,  Hannah  Blantyre:  hut  benci 

forth,  all   my  tears  must  he  tor  myBelf     for  in  tins  world   now,  hope 
i  ,  tl.eiv  none  tor  me  '/'-   -"  Neither  is  tli'i    an;,  hope  for  me  |     I  Km  w 

Ludovic  Oswald  before  you  ever    aw  his  face     I  layin  Ins  bosom 
before  he  had  ever  loved  you     I  have  been  with  him  in  place    "i 

blood   and   horror  not  to  be  thought  Oi  01  named     and  this  is  my— 

\c>I..     XI.  V 
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our  boy— and  none  shall  hoot  himwhenlam  in  my  grave,  none  shall 
drive  hi  in  away  from  the  playground,  or  force  my  Ludovic,  pretty 
little  fellow,  to  sit  in  a  corner,  in  shame,  and  sobbings,  and  tears; 
for  he  was  honestly  born— and  his  father  shall  say  so— or  I  will  call 
down  God's  eternal  curses  on  his  head.  But  I  can  prove  our  mar- 
riage, although  he  thinks  not  ;  and,  when  my  boy  has  been  righted, 
what  cares  his  miserable  mother  to  sleep  with  the  slime  of  worms  ? " 

'•  Will  you  go  and  bring  me  from  the  house  a  cup  of  water?"  said 
Margaret — and  the  woman  instantly  did  so.  She  brought  Mysie  along 
with  her,  and  they  found  Margaret  lying  on  the  ground.— They  lifted 
her  up,  and  carried  her  into  the  house.  "  And  wha  may  ye  be,  and 
what  bae  ye  been  saying,  that  has  stricken  my  bonny  young  mistress 
into  a  dead  faint  ?  Are  ye  ane  o'  thae  fortune-tellers,  and  hae  you 
been  frichtening  her  about  her  husband's  being  awa'  the  noo,  and 
obligated,  wi'  a'  his  wounds,  to  gang  again  to  the  bluidy  wars  1  De'il 
tak  a'  the  gang  o'  you  !  But  didna  her  sweet  innocent  face  upbraid 
you,  woman? — Sec,  see— she's  coming  to  hersel."  —  "My  name  is 
Hannah  Blantyre,  you  idiot — no  spaewife — so  none  of  your  staring,'' 
said  the  si  ranger  fiercely;  and  with  these  words  she  threw  water  upon 
Margaret's  face,  who  in  a  few  minutes  returned  to  life  and  sense.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  and  instantly  shut  them  again,  saying,  "  It's  all  true, 
I  see — no  dream."  Mysie  sat  down,  confounded  and  terrified — and  the 
stranger  stood  with  a  face  almost  unmoved,  and  then  half  frowning, 
half  touched  with  a  dim  and  doubtful  pity.  "  I  believe  all  you  say," 
said  Margaret  ;  "  I  am  no  wife — my  name  is  Oswald  no  more — it  is 
Lyndsay — you,  and  not  I,  are  his  wife.  Yes — Ludovic  Oswald  is  your 
husband,  not  mine — I  am  nothing  but  a  poor,  miserable,  deluded,  and 
dying  sinner." 

Alarmed  at  the  wild  looks  and  words — the  weeping,  and  the  sob- 
bing,  and  the  groans — the  little  boy  began  to  cry  aloud  by  the  bed- 
side, afraid  even  to  touch  his  mother,  and  hiding  his  face.  "  Hush, 
brat  ! "  said  she  fiercely,  and  shook  him  with  a  strong  arm  till  he 
shrieked.  "  Oh  ! — my  God — are  you  the  wife  of  Ludovic  Oswald, 
and  is  it  thus  you  use  his  child  ?" — "  Yes  !  it  is  thus  I  use  his  child ; 
and  ask  him  when  he  first  comes  again  to  your  bed,  how  he  used  me. 
Ask  him  if  he  ever  cursed  me — if  he  ever  left  me  behind  him  when 
the  bayonets  of  the  French  were  at  hand — if  he  ever  basely  suspected 
me  of  infidelity  to  him,  my  seducer  first,  and  my  husband  afterwards. 
Ask  him  if  now  he  has  married  another — you  yourself— and,  if  he 
dares  to  deny  Hannah  Blantyre  to  be  his  wife,  if  he  will  face  God  in 
judgment,  after  swearing  that  this  child  is  a  bastard?  Stand  up,  you 
wailing  imp— and  let  her  see  a  child  that  may  show  its  face  with  the 
I  bairns  in  all  Scotland  through,  the  son  of  Ludovic  Oswald,  and 
me — Hannah  Blantyre." 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  passion  of  this  injured  and  violent 
woman  subsided.  She  had  not  come  to  insult  Margaret,  but  to  vin- 
hild's  birthright.  By  degrees  she  felt  pity  for  her  whose 
life  had  so  suddenly  been  made  just  as  wretched — more  so— than  her 
own,  and  she  even  wept  by  the  bedside.  She  was  asked  to  stay  all 
night  in  the  house ;  but  that  seemed  unnatural  to  her,  worn  out  and 
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wearied  as  she  was  ;  so  she  took  the  refreshment  that  poor  Mysie 
gave  her  and  her  boy  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  said  she  would  go. 
"  I  passed  a  hovel,  about  half  a  mile  off,  on  the  road-side.  An  old 
woman  was  at  the  door,  who  asked  me  where  I  was  going  ;  and  I 
said  I  might  perhaps  ask  a  night's  lodging  from  her  before  it  was 
dark.  I  will  sleep  there — when  your  master  comes  home,  tell  him 
where  I  am  to  be  found."  And,  so  saying,  she  wrapped  her  tall  and 
emaciated  figure  in  a  tawdry  worn-out  red  shawl,  and,  taking  her  boy 
by  the  hand,  she  strode  off,  seemingly  in  anger,  pity,  and  desperation. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

A  stupor,  both  of  intelligence  and  of  feeling,  held  the  silent  and 
indeed  speechless  sufferer  in  her  bed  from  that  fatal  afternoon  till 
next  mid-day,  when  she  awoke  somewhat  revived  from  a  short  two 
hours'  sleep.  The  old  affectionate  creature  had  sat  beside  her  all 
the  night  long,  and  had  frequently  knelt  down  weeping,  and  said  a 
prayer  for  the  peace  of  her  sorely-troubled  mistress.  Now  and  then 
Margaret  had  sat  up  wildly  on  her  bed,  as  the  winter  winds  blew 
shrilly  past   the   window,  and   the  leafless  branches  that  almost 

icil  the  roof  creaked,  swinging  in  the  fitful  blasts.    A  few  eja- 

tions,  attered  with  clasped  or  clenched  hands,  were  all  that 
W(  re  b<  aid  from  her  during  the  long  dark  howling  hours;  ami  more 
than  once,  when  she  was  lying  exhausted,  with  white  face  and  shut 

.  the  silent  watcher  feared  she  was  dead,  and  stooped  down  oyer 
her  lips,  to  hear  if  they  yet  sent  forth  feebly  the  breath  of  life. 
Few  words  had  the  faithful  servant  been  accustomed  to  utter  in  her 
quiet  labours  but  not  a  few  feelings  were  lodged  within  herbreasl  ; 
and  qo  mother  could  have  Looked  upon  her  sick  child  with  more 

r  tenderness  than  did  she,  who  had  long  been  a  stranger  to  all 
emotions  but  those  of  mere  common  humanity,  now  look  upon  poor 
Margar<  I  Lyndsay.    Sin-  had  been  an  orphan  as  well  as  her  mist  i 
but  sin-  did  not  remember  the  time  she  bad  ever  had  a  parent  ;  as  a 

e  almost  had  she  lived  in  one  house  or  another,  working  hardly 
and  all  her  days  ;  many  of  ber  latest  years  bad  been  pa     d 

in  the  Bervice  of  old  Daniel  Craig  \  and  now,  when  the  period  ol 
ber  life  was  oearal  hand,  a  new  joy  had  been  given  to  her  in  ber 
love  for  ber  sweet-tempered  young  mistress,  living  o  happily  with 
her  affectionate  husband.    What  a  change  was  this  I    <  iame, 

ruin.  r,  and  despair,  all  at  once,  withoul  any  warning,  brou 

into  Nether-Place  and  hermasterand  misti  tusband  and  wife 
no  morel 

About  mid  day,  Margaret,  as  if  suddenly  n  ■  to  her  strei 

and  sell  i       up,  and  told  M;  er  to  the  M 

and  requesl  Mr  Oswald  to  come  immediately  to  Nether  Place.  She 
bad  lam  down  the  oighl  before  in  ber  clothes;  and,  while  thi 
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messenger  was  away,  she  decently  arranged  her  dress  and  her  hair, 
and  washed  the  Stains  of  weeping  from  her  checks,  before  Mr  Oswald 
should  appear.  A  ghastly  countenance  it  indeed  was  that  met  her 
in  the  mirror  ;  and  strange  fco  her  ear  was  the  hollow  voice  of  her 
own  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  a  sinner !"  The  tread  of  her  steps 
had  a  woeful  echo  in  the  silence  of  the  house;  nor,  as  she  sat  down 
on  the  window-seat,  where  she  had  so  often  reclined  on  Ludovic's 
bosom,  had  she  courage  even  to  look  at  her  Bible,  so  sick  in  hope- 
less anguish  was  her  miserable  soul. 

Mr  Oswald,  fearing,  from  the  face  of  the  old  servant,  that  Marga- 
ret had  been  seized  with  some  alarming  illness,  lost  no  time  in  being 
at  Nether-Place,  and  Lucy  was  not  one  who,  on  such  an  occasion, 
i  ould  remain  away  from  her  sister.  For  a  while  Margaret  sat  like 
a  stone  before  them,  and  only  gasped  when  she  strove  to  speak.  "  I 
am  not  a  wife — Ludovic  has  deceived  us  both.  But,  0  sir !  I  am 
your  daughter  still — Lucy,  I  am  still  your  sister — and  I  hope  that  I 
may  be  buried  in  your  burial-ground."  These  were  words  at  first 
not  to  be  understood  ;  and  Mr  Oswald  looked  for  a  moment  at  Mar- 
garet, as  if  he  thought  a  quick  fever  had  already  touched  her  brain. 
But  she  continued — "  Hannah  Blantyre  is  alive — she  is  your  son's 
wife — and  she  is  here  at  hand  to  prove  me  an  unhappy  sinner."  Mr 
Oswald  took  her  to  his  bosom  ;  and  her  beautiful  auburn  hair  lay 
still  as  death  beside  his  locks,  that  had  for  some  years  been  as  white 
as  the  mountain  snow.  Lucy,  stunned  by  the  communication  of  an 
almost  incomprehensible  misery,  fell  upon  her  knees  and  wept,  for 
she  alone  could  now  weep,  upon  the  motionless  hand  of  her  sobbing 
sister.  Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Ludovic  Oswald,  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face,  entered  the  room. 

His  conscience,  although  it  had  often  gnawed  him,  had  still  oftener 
slept,  for  all  love  had  left  his  heart  for  Hannah  Blantyre  ;  and  his 
love  was  as  deep  and  as  sincere  as  love  could  be,  in  the  heart  of  an 
unprincipled  man,  towards  Margaret  Lyndsay.  His  love  had  not 
been_  merely  a  selfish  passion,  kindled  by  her  exquisite  beauty  and 
loveliness,  but  it  was  accompanied  with  the  tenderest  and  sincerest 
affection.  He  believed  that  no  proofs  existed  of  his  marriage  with 
Hannah,  and  that  the  two  persons  who  had  been  witnesses  to  it 
were  both  dead.  But  that  signified  nothing  now  ;  he  dared  not  deny 
the  truth  in  the  awfulness  of  the  scene  before  him  ;  and  first  in  the 
deathlike  and  ghastly  silence  of  the  miserable  man,  and  then  in  his 
frantic  agonies,  it  was  seen  by  one  and  all  that  his  guilt  was  even  as  it 
had  been  said  to  be,  and  that  there  was  no  hope.  Margaret  upbraided 
him  not,  for  she  felt  as  if  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  her  forgive- 
was  perfect.  His  father  fixed  his  eyes,  that  expressed  nothing 
but  a  glare  like  that  of  haunted  insanity,  upon  his  son,  who  was 
weeping  and  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  tearing  his  hair,  and  calling 
upon  God  to  strike  him  dead,  and  fiends  to  carry  his  soul  to  per- 
'ii.  "Oh!  Ludovic,  Ludovic,  what  words  are  these?"  said 
Margaret,  with  a  voice  gentle  as  that  with  which  she  had  spoken 
lay  she  was  a  bride,  and  the  wretched  man  fell  down  in  a  fit 
upon  the  floor. 
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Hannah  Blantyre  had  seen  her  husband  pass  by  from  the  door  of 
the  hovel ;  and,  with  her  boy,  followed  him  soon  after  to  Nether- 
Place.  With  her  long  black  hair  streaming  over  her  brown  face  and 
dark  burning  eyes,  she  too  now  joined  them,  who  were  lying  down, 
or  kneeling,  or  sitting,  in  the  stupor  of  their  great  grief.  When 
Ludovic  Oswald  awoke  from  his  fit  he  beheld  her  visage,  and  shut 
his  eyes  with  a  shudder  and  a  shriek.  "  Am  not  I  your  wife  ?  Here, 
take  our  child,  and  I  will  go  my  ways  never  more  to  torment  you. 
Had  I  foreseen  all  this,  perhaps  I  might  have  suffered  him  to  live 
in  shame,  and  left  him  upon  the  parish,  a  pauper's  brat.  But  the 
( rreat  God  is  terrible  ;  and  woe  be  to  all  them  who  break  His  holy 
laws." 

Mr  Oswald  had  now  recovered  his  fortitude,  and  he  gently  bade 
Ins  son's  wife,  since  such  she  was,  leave  the  room  for  a  little  while, 
till  the  unfortunate  man  had  regained  some  self-possession.  "  I  will 
do  so,  sir — I  know  not  how  this  may  end  ;  but  fain  could  I  lay  me 
down  and  die.  My  head  is  rending,  and  a  strong  fever  is  in  my 
blood  eating  me  up.  Come,  my  little  boy,  come  away  to  our  last 
night's  straw.  You  all  know  where  I  slept,  and  there  you  will  find 
me — for  I  am  not  able  to  walk  farther  ;  and  this  is  not  the  house  for 
me."  And  casting  her  wild  eyes,  brimful  of  large  tears,  upon  Ludo- 
vic, who  was  still  lying  convulsed  upon  the  floor,  and  with  a  look, 
almost  of  pity,  upon  Margaret,  she  went  away,  and  none  stopped 
her,  with  her  little  thoughtless  boy,  to  the  hovel. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

Even  a  weak  soul  and  a  weak  body  will  bear  a  wonderful  weight 
it,  l.  tore  they  lay  themselves  down  in  utter  exhaustion  upon 
the  grave.  But  Margaret  Lyndsay — for  that  now  was  her  name 
once  more — had  a  strong  soul;  ami  her  frame,  although  delicate  in 
its  gracefulness,  had  been  nerved  by  the  constant  ami  healthful  occu- 
pations of  an  innocent,  simple,  and  useful  life.  Grief,  therefore, 
which  at  first  had  stunned  and  smote  her  down,  soon  left  her  at 
ty  to  walk  meekly  about  as  before,  and  was  unable  to  sink  into 

the  pair  in  ■ssof  her  cheeks  the  I  M'auty  that,  ever  since  herchildh I,  had 

gained  Buch  general  admiration  and  love.     None  ventured  to  intrude 
upon  her  in  such  affliction    none  had  a  righl  to  see  her  suffering 

under  it,  except  Mj  Oswald  and  Lucy  :  but  theywereal Bt  objects 

greal  pity  as  herself,  and  perhaps  supported  them  elves  with 
less  fortitude,     for  u  ith  her  all  hope  in  this  life  was  utterly  (jone 

and  only  where  there  is  no  hope  can   there  be  perfect   resignation      a 

confused    en   •  of  never-ending  ignominy,  almost  akin  to  sin, lay 

upon  her  .  mil  day  and  night,  rendering  indeed  the  night  darkness 

ful,  ami  during  the  day  binding  her  eyes  down  to  the  earth. 

Every  tie  thai  link  a  her  to  life  wa   cul  al  one  blow  ;  this  world  was 


\ 
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not  for  her  ;  and  be  e  m  longed,  but  Btill  with  the  piety  of  her  sub- 
missive spirit,  1"  go  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest." 

Where  was  Ludovic  Oswald?  That  none  knew.  He  disappeared 
utterly,  and  no  traces  of  him  could  bo  discovered.  It  was  said,  some 
weeks  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  seen— or  one  like  him — at  a  sea- 
town,  from  which  a  transport  with  recruits  had  sailed  for  the 
Vol  [ndies.  But  this  was  an  uncertain  rumour;  and  many  be- 
lieved  t  hat  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand,  in  some  remote  and  solitary 
spot,  where  it  might  be  long  before  his  body  was  found  by  huntsman 
or  shepherd,  Margaret  did  not  fear  this  often — but  sometimes  the 
thought  came  to  horrify  her  mournful  desertion,  and  then  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  life  was  a  painful  and  sick  swoon,  too  severe  long  to  be 
borne. 

Hannah  Blantyre  still  lay  in  the  hovel  by  the  side  of  the  high-road. 
Her  long  journey  of  many  miles  on  foot,  carrying  her  child  almost  all 
the  way,  and  her  carelessness  of  herself  in  that  desperation,  had  com- 
pletely exhausted  her,  and  she  could  not,  without  pain,  lift  her  head 
up  from  the  straw.  She  was  the  lawful  wife  of  Ludovic  Oswald, 
and  not  to  be  forgotten  by  his  wretched  father.  A  few  days  had 
elapsed  before  that  father  could  rise  from  his  own  bed  ;  and,  on  the 
first  Sabbath  after  this  dreadful  destruction  of  all  peace,  there  had 
been  no  public  worship.  The  kirk-door  remained  shut  for  the  first 
time  during  many  years  ;  and  the  sound  of  that  little  tinkling  bell 
was  missed  in  valley  and  upon  hillside.  But  now  Mr  Oswald  had 
strength  to  leave  the  Manse,  and  he  walked  over  to  Nether-Place. 
"  I  will  accompany  you  to  Hannah  Blantyre,"  said  Margaret  with 
composure :  "  I  wish  to  hear  from  her  something  more  about  my 
condition ;  and  besides,  I,  who  have  enough  of  this  world's  gear,  will 
extend  my  charity,  if  indeed  it  deserve  the  name,  to  her  who  seems 
to  have  nothing."  It  was  dusk;  and  Margaret,  putting  her  arm 
within  that  of  her  father — for  so  he  was  still — they  walked  to  the 
hovel. 

Its  walls  were  built  of  mud,  and  its  roof  was  turf.  It  stood  upon 
a  patch  of  ground  where  two  hedges  made  an  angle,  in  front  the 
high-road,  and  behind  a  deep  ditch  choked  up  with  brambles.  An 
old  crone  had  lived  in  it  for  many  years,  and  harboured,  perhaps  for 
a  penny  a-night,  the  houseless  beggar.  She  was  standing  at  the 
entrance — that  shrivelled  bowed-down  beldam — with  little  Ludovic 
in  her  arms.  The  moon  was  rising,  and  the  child  was  prattling 
about  it  and  the  stars  to  his  withered  nurse,  quite  reconciled  to  her 
haggard  countenance,  sunk  eyes,  and  the  mumbling  voice  of  dotage. 
"Tell  the  child's  mother  to  speak  with  us,  good  old  Susan.  My 
pretty  boy,  I  am  your  grandfather,"  and  so  saying,  Mr  Oswald  took 
little  Ludovic  into  his  arms.  Margaret  shuddered — but  she  too 
d  the  harmless  creature,  that  smiled,  and  laughed,  and  mur- 
mured, in  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  at  the  smoky  door  of  the  hovel, 
with  his  mother  lying  within,  a  sick  and  forsaken  beggar.  On  hear- 
inir  who  were  there,  Hannah  Blantyre  rose  up  tottering  from  the 
Btraw,  and  came  out  into  the  open  air,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  sit 
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down  upon  the  bank.  She  did  so,  while  the  others  stood  by — Mar- 
garet, the  old  woman,  and  Mr  Oswald,  with  his  grandson  perfectly 
nappy,  now  hushed  in  his  bosom. 

'•  I  need  not,  cannot  tell  all  the  course  of  your  son's  affection  for  me  : 
it  began  surely  in  innocence  with  us  both — at  least,  so  I  thought 
— and  it  was  long,  long  indeed,  before  I  knew  any  other  thoughts. 
I  sinned,  and  I  wish  not  now  to  blame  Ludovic  for  taking  me  away 
from  my  father's  house.  The  old  man — for  old  he  was  in  his  misery 
— has  been  for  years  dead ;  and  had  I  been  what  I  ought  to  have 
been,  all  this  would  not  have  happened.  I  loved  Ludovic — and  I 
once  thought  he  loved  me  ;  if  he  never  did,  the  greater  was  his  sin." 
Mr  <  Oswald  was  agitated  by  her  voice,  now  so  much  calmer  than  it 
had  been  on  that  dreadful  night ;  and  something  like  the  soft  tones 
of  innocent  youth,  before  she  had  erred  and  become  miserable,  sub- 
dued the  speech  of  the  unfortunate  woman.  He  set  down  little  Ludo- 
vic on  the  bank  beside  his  mother,  and  she  took  him,  willing  as  he 
was  to  go  from  one  to  another,  into  her  emaciated  and  ill-clad  breast. 
Margaret  could  not  restrain  her  tears  ;  and  the  old  woman,  who  in- 
distinctly heard  what  was  said,  but  still  listened  with  a  confused 
curiosity,  leant  forwards  upon  her  staff,  and  fixed  her  dim  eyes  upon 
the  speaker.  "Ludovic  was  about  to  embark,  as  a  private  soldier, 
for  Holland  ;  and  I  had  cither  to  stay  behind,  with  this  boy  then 
unborn,  or  to  try  to  leave  this  country  with  my  seducer.  He  was 
indifferent  to  life  as  I  was  ;  and  he  acknowledged  me  to  be  his  wife  in 
the  presence  of  several  persons — two  of  whom,  the  wives  of  soldiers, 
are  yet  alive,  Jean  Thomson  and  Elizabeth  Shaw  :  I  can  tell  you 
\.  lure  they  both  now  are,  although  he  believes  them  to  be  both  dead. 
He  wished  me  to  stay  in  Scotland ;  but  I  went  with  him,  and  much 
hardship  and  misery  I  i  adured  for  his  sake.  You  may  well  wee]), 
unhappy  Inly;  but  you  will  forgive  me,  for,  wicked  as  I  was  anil 
am,  yet  still  1  am  the  wife  of  Ludovic  Oswald."  Margaret  only  said, 
"Yes,  yes,  you  are  !"  and  sat  down  at  a  little  distance  on  the  same 
hank. 

"This  child  was  horn,  and  I  nursed  him.  Need  I  say  that  I  loved 
him  better  than  myself,  and  gave  him  my  breast  to  drink  in  hunger, 
thirst,  starvation,  and  cold;  often  without  a  bed  to  lie  on,  uo  roof 
ovi  r  as,  do  fire  to  warm  us,  on  the  roadside,  and  in  frost  and  snow. 
Bui  Ludovic  had  no  trust  in  me,  foT  I  had  broken  my  father's  heart  ; 
and  he  accused  me  of  sin  I  thoughl  not  of  in  my  misery,  and  of  for- 
Qg  that  I  was  his  wile.  No  doubt,  niiieli  evil,  guilt,  and  sin  did 
i  ;  and  often  have  I  suckled  my  little  child  among  the  abandoned 
and  tin-  brutal,  Burroundi  d  \\  ith  curst  b,  and  oaths,  and  drunkenni 
and  shocking  crimes.  J'.ut  had  I  been  his  wile  here  in  this  parish, 
at  Nether-Place  itself,  and  respected  by  the  good  and  the  religious 
people  who  live  here,  I  could  not  have  been  more  true  tonn 
band  than  1  was  in  that  dreadful  company.  Be  hated  mi  at  last — 
drove  me  from  him  with  cur.-'    b  i  b  pro  fcitute  ;  and  I,  al  ered 

with  angry  words  and  a  raging  heart.  I  agreed  to  have  him  for 
ever,  ana  to  take  my  child  witb  me  awayfrom  bis  eyes.     Ludovic 

had  been  away  from  me  with  the  army  for  tWO  D ths,  and  all  that 


i 
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time  I  was  starving.  When  we  met  again,  an  officer  had  been  kind 
to  me,  and  given  me  food;  but  may  I  never  meet  with  mercy,  if  I 
will  not  carry  to  the  grave  a  body  and  a  soul  free  of  all  sin  to  my 
husband."  The  poor  creature  ceased  with  a  sob,  and  Margaret  said, 
"I  believe  it,  I  believe  it;  your  latter  days  may  yet  be  passed  in 
le.ice.'"  "  No,  no,  1  am  dying  :  and  0  that  I  had  never  come  here,  for 
see  you  are  one  who  ought  not  to  have  been  made  unhappy  !  Take 
care,  Mr  ( >swald,  take  good  care  of  little  Ludovic  ;  and  when  I  am 
dead,  perhaps  his  lather  will  return,  and  then  you — yes,  you,  young 
woman— maybe  his  wife,  and  perhaps  live  happy  yet,  when  poor 
sinful  Hannah  Blantyre  is  in  her  grave." 

The  exertion  of  speaking  so  long  and  so  vehemently  quite  over- 
powered the  unfortunate  woman,  and  she  stretched  herself  out,  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  all  her  length  upon  the  ground.  "  She  is  my 
Bon's  wife,"  thought  Mr  Oswald  ;  "and  it  is  my  duty  to  protect  her 
while  she  lives.  My  son  has  confessed  she  is,  and  that  is  enough." 
He  told  her  that  she  must  not  lie  another  night  in  the  hovel,  but  be 
carried,  with  her  son,  to  the  Manse.  For  a  long  while  she  was 
obstinate — sullen — or  angry  in  her  misery,  and  in  sight  of  the  misery 
occasioned  by  her  appearance  among  those  who,  in  their  ignorance, 
had  before  been  happy.  "  I  lived  for  three  years  without  any  hope 
of  Ludovic  ever  seeing  me  again — I  had  agreed  to  that — and  he  sup- 

?orted  me  in  a  place  remote  from  all  who  had  ever  known  me.  But 
heard  by  chance  of  his  coming  home  and  marrying  another ;  and 
then  my  heart  boiled  both  for  myself  and  this  laddie.  All  may  yet 
be  right,  when  I  am  gone.  I  give  my  boy  into  his  grandfather's 
hands.  As  for  myself — let  me  die  in  this  hovel,  and  you  will  pay 
the  old  woman  for  her  trouble  ;  and  let  me  be  buried  in  a  corner,  sir, 
of  your  own  churchyard — among  nettles,  or  anywhere — without  a 
stone — and  let  such  a  wretch  be  forgotten  for  ever."  She  rose  up 
with  these  words,  and  moved  towards  the  hovel ;  but  she  fell  down, 
after  a  few  steps,  and  crawled  into  the  smoke.  The  little  boy, 
frightened,  he  knew  not  why,  ran  after  her,  crying  upon  his  mother ; 
and  the  old  woman,  tottering  upon  her  staff,  followed  them  into  her 
hovel,  leaving  Mr  Oswald  and  Margaret  sitting,  without  the  power 
of  motion,  upon  the  bank — while  lay  this  time  the  sky  was  bright 
and  beautiful  with  all  its  luminaries,  and  perfect  silence  prevailed 
over  the  clear  winter  night,  that  had  yet  scarcely  lost  the  softer 
beauty  of  autumn. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

The  parish  of  Casterton  was  but  a  small  one,  and  although  not  shut 
out  by  impassable  mountains  from  those  that  surrounded  it,  yet  it 
a  cheerful  seclusion  within  itself,  and  all  its  families  were  more  or 
less  interested  in  each  other's  welfare.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants lived  in  the  oblong  vale  that  was  nearly  hemmed  in  by  pastoral 
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hills,  and  of  which  the  little  village  that  sat  on  a  wooded  eminence 
was  the  centre  and  the  heart.  About  a  score  of  houses  were  dropped 
down  here  and  there  in  the  glens  that  winded  away  up  into  the 
higher  country,  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  other  parishes  ;  but  in 
their  remoteness  they  still  belonged  to  Casterton,  from  accidental 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  district,  known  only  to  antiqua- 
ries who  had  communicated  their  knowledge  to  Mr  Oswald,  when 
he  was  writing  his  "  Statistical  Account "  for  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

In  such  a  parish,  such  a  tragical  and  strange  misfortune  as  had 
now  befallen  the  family  at  the  Manse  and  Nether- Place,  made  a 
strong  and  lasting  sensation,  and  at  every  fireside  afforded  subject, 
not  of  idle  gossiping  and  heartless  talk,  but  of  sad  and  serious  and 
mournful  conversation.  Many  a  mother  whose  daughters  had  been 
taught  by  her  almost  all  they  knew,  wept  bitterly  for  Margaret 
Lyndsay  ;  the  girls,  now  on  the  verge  of  maidenhood,  who  had  all 
tenderly  loved  their  instructress,  would  have  done  anything  to  see  her 
restored  to  peace  ;  while  the  very  children  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  go  to  Nether-Place  to  mecttheir  sisters  in  the  evening,  knew  that 
some  calamity  had  fallen  on  her  who  used  to  smile  upon  them  so 
kindly,  and  they  listened  with  hushed  faces  to  what  they  heard  their 
parents  saying  about  her  and  her  sorrow.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
destroy  utterly — to  dig  up  by  the  very  roots — affection  for  any  human 
being  who  has  long  possessed  it ;  and  perhaps  the  difficulty  is  great- 
the  person  beloved  has  been  of  a  very  mixed 
character.  "When  the  change  is  complete — the  fall  from  good  to 
evil  sudden — and  a  total  reversal  of  opinion  takes  place — then  our 
id  may  be  wholly  crushed  ;  but  when,  as  in  this  instance,  we 
have  known  the  imperfections  of  the  man  who  falls  into  deeper  and 
darker  sin,  we  suffer  no  violent  revulsion  of  our  moral  judgment, 
and  continue  to  think  with  affection  still  on  him  who  has  ceased  to 
desi  rve  any  part  of  it ;  being  unable,  for  a  few  frailties,  follies,  or 
sins  more,  to  drive  from  our  hearts  a  friend  whom  all  along  we  kneM 
to  be  loaded  with  imperfections.  It  was  so  now  with  every  family 
in  the  parish  towards  Ludovie  Oswald.  Besides,  their  profound 
respect,  indei  d  veneration,  for  his  father,  made  it  impossible  for 
them  utterly  to  condemn  or  abhor  the  son;  and  then,  too,  where 
was  Ludovie  now  ?     Dead,  perhaps  -or,  if  not  so,  worse  than  dail 

wandering  with  remorse,  aobocfy  knew  where,  and  probably  seek- 
ing death  in  a  foreign  count ry  from  war  or  pesl ilence. 

For     \ei;il  Sabbaths  Mr  Oswald's  pulpil  had  been  filled  byyoung 
..•t  unplaced;  and  there  were  various  rumours  over  the 
parish  concerning  his  health,  and  the  way  in  which  he  was  bearing 
ap  under  this  blow.    Some  Baid  he  would  never  beable  toapj 

in  the  kirk  again,  that  his  body  Was  weak,  and   thai  his  mind  had 

even  more  sadly  given  way  j  bul  thai  wae  an  idle  rumour,  lor  his 
eldi  in  him.  as  will  a  of  his  brethren,  and  it 

'.vii  from  tin  in  thai,  although  unable  t"  undertake  til-  id  i  lie  of 

Mel  in  mind,  and  perfi  ctlj  n  igned  to 
his  Miction.     Besides.  Hannah  Blantyre.  his  son's  real  wife, 

was  at  the  Manse  lying  in  a  fever,  which  ii  wa  thought  would  prove 
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mortal  -  and  what  with  her  illness,  and  what  with  his  own,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  no  wonder  that  their  minister  kept  within  doors. 
Jt  was  a  greal  relief  to  the  congregation  that  he  did  so;  for  they 
I  scarcely  haw  borne  to  sec  his  lace  or  to  hear  his  voice  in  that 
his  sore  and  si  range  trouble  and  distress.  It  was  something  out  of 
of  human  misery ;  and  silence,  retirement,  and  undisturbed 
communion  with  God,  were  felt  to  be  necessary  even  for  the  very 
upholding  of  the  life  of  one  so  terribly  tried  as  their  friend  and 
father. 

,  v  few  in  the  parish  had  seen  her  who  had  come  to  claim  her 

husband.     It  was  known  that  she  was  in  the  Manse— dying,  it  was 

:  and  deeply  as  they  all  felt  for  Margaret  Lyndsay,  deceived 

aved  as'.-he  had  been,  yet  Hannah  Blantyrewas  the  wife  ot 

Ludovic  Oswald,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  where  she  was,  and 

under  the  care  of  his  father.     No  good— no  simple  heart  can  wish 

of  any  human  being  ;  but  still,  when  it  was  said  all  over 

parish  that  the  stranger  was  dying,  and  that  it  was  understood 

she  did  not  wish  to  live,  as  she  had  never  been  happy  with  her 

husband,  there  was  a  universal  hope  that  Margaret  Lyndsay  might 

yet  I  i  »red  to  peace  and  respectability  as  the  wife  of  Ludovic 

Oswald.    All  was  dimness,  obscurity,  and  uncertain  fear  ;  but  their 

minds  dived  through  the  future,  and  saw  happiness  at  a  distance 

both  at  the  Manse  and  Nether-Place. 

Hannah  Blantyre  became  weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  and  so 
attenuated,  that,  when  she  strove  to  turn  herself  in  her  bed,  the 
very  skin  cracked  over  her  bones.  Yet  still  she  retained  that  eager 
and  bold  spirit  that  she  had  received  from  nature,  and  that  had 
i  strengthened  by  the  courses  of  a  miserable  and  desperate  life. 
Eer  large  black  eyes  yet  kept  their  lustre,  and,  weak  as  she  was, 
she  spoke,  whenever  she  was  permitted,  with  animation  and  earnest- 
about  her  boy.  Of  her  husband  she  spoke  without  any  bitter- 
ness, but  as  one  in  whose  affections  she  had  long  ceased  to  have  any 
place.  Notwithstanding  her  hopeless  situation,  and  all  their  deadly 
quarrels,  she  still  thought  of  him  with  pride  ;  that  feeling,  perhaps, 
had  ^extinguished  love  below  it;  for  not  unfrequently  she  kept 
looking  on  her  boy  with  tears,  and  she  had  a  mournful  pleasure  in 
him  by  his  name,  "  Ludovic,"  as  if  that  name  stirred  up 
thoughts  and  remembrances  that  were  deep  sunk,  but  not  buried  in 
he,-  bosom.  But  the  fever  burned  away  slowly  and  surely  on  ;  and 
although  her  eyes  were  clear,  and  her  voice  not  unsteady,  and  her 
,  when  all  her  figure  was  covered  up,  not  like  the  face  of  death, 
yet  the  Leasl  skilful  and  experienced  in  mortal  malady  knew  that 
the  emaciated  body  must,  in  a  very  few  days,  lie  perfectly  quiet  on 
its  now  restless  bed. 

,  Oswald  and  Margaret  sat  at  last  by  her  deathbed,  for  so  it 
turned  out  to  be,  although  that  day  she  had  seemed  somewhat 
stron-  r.  and  not  the  slightest  wandering  of  mind  had  been  observ- 
able. M  r  <  )swald  had  quieted,  as  far  as  he  dared  to  do  so,  her  many 
apprehensions  of  a  future  life,  that  had  within  a  few  days  come 
darkly  and  dimly  over  her  spirit.    Although  her  guilty  husband  was 
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his  own  son,  he  did  not  fear  to  charge  him  with  his  sins,  and  to  tell 
the  dying  woman  that  she  had  been  hardly  used  by  a  fellow-creature 
in  tins  world.  "  My  daughter,  you  were  tempted  by  my  son  ;  and 
you  and  he  fell  into  sin — more  sinful  he  than  thou  !  Dissension, 
distrust,  and  jealousy,  embittered  your  wedded  lives  ;  and  anger 
and  wrath  at  last  divided  them.  But  the  child  loves  its  mother — 
see  how,  with  its  little  hands,  it  plays  with  yours,  and  smiles  into 
your  face  !  Whatever  may  have  been  your  own  errors,  you  have 
respected  nature  in  this  infant,  and  it  loves  its  loving  mother.  Oh  ! 
Hannah— the  heart  of  Ludovic's  father  turns  towards  thee  ;  and  I 
now  say  that  thou  hast  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and 
mayest  trust  in  Him  whom  alone  we  can  trust,  that  thine  may  be 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Margaret  Lyndsay  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed — nor  did  her 
own  miserable  woe  render  her  callous  to  the  sight  of  the  dying 
woman.  She  went  up  to  her  with  a  cordial  in  her  hand,  and  said, 
"  Will  you  take  this  from  me — perhaps  it  will  do  you  good  1 "  The 
poor  creature  took  the  cup  with  a  faint  smile,  and  Margaret  raised 
her  head  from  the  pillow,  while  she  drank  the  cooling  and  reviving 
draught.  "  We  are  not  enemies,"  said  Hannah.  "  No — no — we  are 
friends  ;  and  when  1  am  dead,  and  Ludovic  comes  back,  then  you 
will  be  man  and  wife,  with  no  one  to  separate  you  as  I  have  done  !" 
— "Hannah,  you  may  leave  this  world  before  me,  but  I  shall  not 
tarry  here  long  after.  Ludovic  Oswald  has  both  our  prayers.  ( >h  ! 
say  with  me— 'May  God  forgive  him  all  his  transgressions!'" — 
"  I  have  said  that  prayer  many  thousand  times,  and  it  shall  be  my 
last  "  May  God  forgive  my  Ludovic  !' — Oh  !  friends,  what  is  this? 
—win  re  are  you  1— let  me  hear  you  speak  !  Put  my  boy  into  my 
bosom  :" 

Margarel  lifted  up  little  Ludovic  on  the  bed,  and  he  of  his  own 
accord  crept  close  to  his  mother's  breast.  She  feel >ly  folded  her  thin 
arms  aboul  her  child — with  a  convulsive  motion  drew  his  little  rosy 
lips  to  hers,  and,  with  several  long  deep  gasps,  sighed  out  her  life 
upon  the  cheeks  which  her  dying  spirit  knew  to  oe  the  innocent 
image  of  those  of  her  guilty  husband. 


CHAPTEB    XLIV. 

Mb  Oswald  carried  the  head  of  Hannah  Blantyre  to  thegraye; 

ami,  as  she  had  Keen  hi        i    wife,  he  did  imi  bury  her,  according 

to  the  wish  of  her  di  late  and  remorseful  heart,  in  a  remote 

cornei-,  damp  and  weedy,  bul  on  the  Bame  Blope  where  the  dead  ol 

•  ah  family  reposed.     No  stone  was  raised,  bul  the  decent  heap, 

the   winter  snow    melted   away,  would   I 

rerdure  with  primroses  and  dai  Le  ,  and  risited  by  the  cheerful 
shine.  Margarel  I  j  had  tal  "■  andalthongh 
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she  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  perhaps  she  envied  the  rest  of 
that  bed,  and  would  have  tain  shut  her  eyes  in  the  darkness  of  the 
narrow  chamber.  But  such  delusive  dreams  of  melancholy  soon 
pass  away  ;  for  the  soul  within  us  remembers  that  it  never  can  die, 
ami  that  this  life  is  Wit  a  portion  of  the  awful  life  to  come.  Itthere- 
fore  turns  away  from  the  dust,  and,  thinking  on  its  duties  and  obli- 
gations, which  can  never  be  annulled,  it  draws  near  unto  living 
humanity,  and  yearns  again  for  the  light  of  smiles,  however  dim, 
and  for  the  sound  of  voices,  however  plaintive.  Margaret  had  not 
Buffered  her  heart  wholly  to  die  within  her — love  still  dwelt  there 
for  others'  sorrows,  terrible  as  had  been  her  own ;  and  when  Lucjr 
came  over  one  night  to  Nether-Place,  and  said,  "  Oh !  Margaret, 
come  with  me,  for  my  father's  mind  is  troubled  more  than  he  can 
well  bear,"  she  accompanied  her  dear  friend  to  the  Manse,  and  pro- 
mised to  stay  a  few  weeks  there  till  Mr  Oswald  might  become  more 
composed,  and  he  again  fit  to  be  seen,  and  able  to  go  to  church. 

The  truth  was,  that  Mr  Oswald,  on  the  first  blow  of  this  calamity, 
fearing  that  it  might  utterly  kill  Margaret,  had  so  delivered  up  his 
whole  feelings  to  her  alone,  and  her  most  pitiable  condition,  that  he 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  excluded  from  his  heart  many  gnawing 
thoughts  about  his  most  miserable  son.  The  guilt  was  black  and 
cruel,  and  its  victim  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  criminal's  father,  in 
all  her  beauty,  innocence,  helplessness,  and  desertion.  Anger  even 
hardened  Mr  Oswald's  heart  against  his  son  ;  and  when  anger  could 
not  sustain  itself,  moral  indignation  came  to  his  aid.  A  demand 
was  made  on  all  the  tenderness  and  love  and  pity  in  his  nature,  by 
the  uncomplaining  and  resigned  sadness  of  her,  most  forlorn ;  and, 
as  if  it  were  all  necessary  to  hold  up  her  head  from  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  death,  he  gave  it  all,  and  was  still  unsatisfied  with  the 
measure  of  his  own  bounty.  When  he  saw  her  ministering  to  the 
dying  woman,  who  had  so  fatally  changed  to  her  all  the  appearances 
and  realities  of  this  world,  the  sense  of  her  Christian  goodness  was 
sublime  and  supporting  ;  and  in  the  fervour  of  her  prayers  for  the 
poor  creature,  often  unable  to  pray  for  herself,  Mr  Oswald  had  felt 
his  whole  being  strengthened  against  the  assault  of  his  own  sorrows. 
But,  after  the  funeral  of  Hannah  Blantyre,  the  Manse  was  once  more 
silent  and  quiet.  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  not  there  —  and  then 
Ludovic's  voice  was  heard  in  his  father's  sleeping  and  waking 
dnams  ;  and  sadness,  horror,  and  despair,  at  last  fell  upon  the  old 
man,  and  he  would  sit  still  for  hours,  or  keep  walking  about  the 
house  from  room  to  room,  without  any  object,  and  weeping  like  a 
child.  Poor  Lucy  was  unable  to  bear  such  a  sight,  and  had  there- 
fore beseeched  Margaret,  who  needed  no  beseeching,  to  come  and 
for  a  while  at  the  Manse. 

Her  very  presence  produced  a  change  upon  Mr  Oswald.  When 
she  and  Lucy  were  seen  by  his  sunk  and  hollow  eyes,  sitting  quite 
happy  together,  at  least  so  they  seemed,  his  thoughts  were  prevented 
by  that  sight  from  running  into  horrible  dreams  of  Ludovic's  present 
or  future  lot.  Margaret  believed  that  Ludovic  had  gone  away  to 
some  foreign  country;  but  she  hoped  and  believed  that  his  life  would 
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be  spared.  That  belief  supported  her;  for,  had  she  known  that 
misery  had  killed  him,  her  love  was  too  great  to  have  borne  sink 
knowledge.  Sometimes  she  told  her  father  not  utterly  to  despair  of 
seeing  his  son  again— that  he  had  long  mourned  him  formerly  as  one 
that  was  dead — but  that  he  had  once  returned,  and  might  do  so  once 
more.  Sad  conversations  were  these  to  hold ;  but  the  very  com- 
munion of  fear,  and  hope,  and  love,  alike  inextinguishable  in  all 
their  hearts,  imparted,  day  by  day,  additional  tranquillity  to  the 
sufferers.  In  a  short  time  Mr  Oswald  grew  less  restless  and  agi- 
tated, and  began  to  speak  of  returning  to  the  discharge  of  his  sacred 
functions. 

According  as  Margaret  saw  her  father's  mind  more  composed,  did 
her  own  placid  resignation  become  more  steadfast.  In  her  lonely 
room  at  Nether-Place,  with  none  to  comfort  her  but  that  affectionate 
domestic,  whose  heart  was  almost  broken  by  such  misery,  she  had 
often  given  way  to  despair,  and  almost  forgotten  both  mercy  and 
judgment.  Such  solitude  would  soon  have  killed  her  ;  and  indeed 
a  few  weeks  had  seemed  to  add  more  than  as  many  years  to  her  age. 
But  in  the  Manse,  cheering  and  being  cheered,  kneeling  down  morn- 
ing and  evening  with  them  who  partook  all  in  one  love  and  one 
affliction,  and  never  left  unguarded  against  the  temptations  of 
soitow,  she  wondered  how  she  could  yet  feel  so  much  desire  of  life  I 
As  her  heart  became  less  sad,  it  grew  more  and  more  hopeful ;  and 
at  last  she  almost  dared  to  pray  that  God  would  send  her  husband 
back  to  her  bosom.  For  her  husband  he  might  yet  be — false  and 
wicked  no  more;  and  in  her  heart  neither  could  her  own  wrongs 
nor  his  sins  destroy  or  impair  love  strong  as  life.  With  a  sick 
shudder  of  hopelessness  would  she  sometimes  turn  away  from  such 
vain  dreams.  But  still  they  rose  and  disappeared;  and  whether 
strove  against  them  or  not,  they  came  upon  her  in  the  darkness 
of  solitary  midnight,  and  sometimes  in  the  meridian  brightness  of 
the  companioned  day.  "Oh,  Margaret!  where,  where  is  our  Ludovic 
at  this  moment (  If  I  knew  that,  my  soul  might  find  rest !"  And 
tn  such  passionate  starts  of  paternal  affection,  Margaret  could  often 
make  no  other  reply  but  signs  and  tears. 

The  frost  and  snow  had  almost  all  melted  away  under  a  few  days' 
thaw,  and  very  early  in  the  year  there  was  something  like  a  soft 
vernal  feeling  in  the  sunshine  that  lighted  up  the  Sabbath  on  which 
Mr  Oswald  was,  for  the  first  time  alter  his  affliction,  to  meet  his 
congregation  The  kirk  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
Manse,  and  as  il  had  been  known  over  all  the  parish  thai  their  own 
venerated  minister  was  to  appear  again  in  his  pulpit,  MrO  wald, 
who  had  been  Btanding  for  some  minutes  at  the  window  of  bis 
study,  saw  hundreds  of  bis  worthy  fri<  ads,  young  and  old,  collecting 
togethi  i  i  r  i :  1 1 1  >  from  the  Gaxthesl  uplands.  The  bell  began  to  rh 
and  when  the  time  came  thai  be  was  to  walk  towards  the  kirk 
bear!  ahnosi  failed  within  him  :  bul  Margarel  and  Lucj  were  in  the 
parlour,  and  their  fact  t  restored  hi  r<  olution.  As  they  entered  the 
Little  gate  of  the  churchyard,  tie-  elder  at  tie-  plate,  a  ven  "Id  man, 
took  hi.,  minister  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  low  voice,  and  lew  word  , 
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called  down  the  "  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding," 

on  his  head,  and  on  the  heads  of  all  his  children.    As  their  minister 

ted  on,  affection,  pity,  gratitude,  and  veneration,  regarded  him 

i  every  side,  with  sneh  looks  as  made  his  heart  strong  as  a  rock. 

hell  ceased,  and  Mr  Oswald's  white  hairs  were  once  more  seen 

in  the  house  of  (  tod.     He  sat  for  a  little  while  in  the  pulpit,  looking 

around  him  with  a  benign  countenance ;  and  many  were  the  wet  eyes 

lv  fixed  upon  him  as  he  arose,  anil,  with  a  clem-  and  steady  voice, 

saiil,  ••  Let  us  worship  God,  by  singing  to  his  praise  the  fourth  psalm 

from  the  beginning  : 

'  Give  ear  unto  mo  when  I  call, 
God  of  my  righteousness  ; 
Have  mercy,  hear  my  prayer  ;  thou  hast 
Enlarged  me  in  distress,'  "  &c. 

The  sweet  voice  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,  who  on  this  Sabbath  sat 
beside  her  sister  in  her  father's  seat,  was  heard  in  the  psalm.  She 
did  not  veil  her  face,  nor  hang  down  her  head,  but  she  sat  there 
meekly  and  humbly;  and  rude  and  simple  as  that  country  congrega- 
tion was,  not  an  eye  was  turned  upon  her  in  the  stare  of  unfeeling 
curiosity,  but  the  worship  of  God  went  on  undisturbed  as  on  ordinary 
occasions.  Margaret  stood  up  with  the  rest  during  the  time  of  prayer 
— and  her  face  was  then,  no  doubt,  seen  by  many :  but  a  face  so  pale, 
so  sad,  so  resigned,  so  faded,  and  so  beautiful,  touched  every  one  who 
looked  with  a  feeling  that  almost  made  them  turn  away  their  eyes, 
or  put  up  their  hands  to  wipe  away  their  tears.  As  Mr  Oswald  felt 
strongly  the  holy  influence  of  the  place  and  of  the  worship,  his  soul 
threw  off  all  lingering  weakness,  and  he  kindled  into  even  more 
than  his  usual  simple  and  fervent  eloquence.  So  at  least  his  con- 
gregation thought,  for  their  hearts  were  full,  and  gave  meanings  to 
every  word. 

In  his  concludinu'  prayer,  he  did  not  fear  to  trust  himself,  standing 
up  publicly  before  God,  with  a  supplication  for  his  son.  Then,  indeed, 
the  father's  voice  faltered — his  countenance  changed,  the  tears  were 
seen  falling  down  big  and  fast  over  his  furrowed  cheeks— and  he 
stopped  for  a  little  while  in  the  prayer.  There  was  a  deep  hush — 
and  Margaret  Lyndsay  sat  down  with  many  audible  sobbings.  But 
the  old  man  soon  found  utterance  for  his  iove — and  he  called  upon 
the  Intercessor,  that  the  soul  of  his  son  might  not  be  suffered  to 
perish  At  these  words  Margaret  rose  up,  half  leaning  on  her  sister 
.  and  had  strength  to  continue  so  all  the  time  of  prayer. 

Divine  worship  was  over,  and  the  congregation  dismissed.     Mar- 

garet  Lyndsay  walked  slowly  with  Lucy  out  of  the  churchyard,  and 

iped  to  address  more  than  one  of  her  scholars,  and  their 

its.     But  no  one  advanced  to  meet  her  of  their  own  accord,  or 

ht  to  attract  her  notice  ;  for  they  all  felt  awed  by  the  solemnity 

Iswald's  prayer,  and  by  her  own  sacred  resignation.     They 

!  aloof  in  that  reverent  feeling,  which  the  sight  of  great  distress 

tly  endured  awakens  in  every  good  heart;  nor  did  Margaret 

Lyndsay  misunderstand  their  behaviour.    It  was  a  relief  to  her 

swelling  heart  to  see  such  kindness  prevailing  over  the  whole  con- 
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gregation ;  above  all,  she  rejoiced  in  the  strength  of  Mr  Oswald's 
it,  for  which  she  had  now  no  longer  any  dismal  fears  ,  and  fol- 
lowed by  blessings,  the  father  and  his  daughters  returned  to  the 
Manse,  which  they  did  not  again  leave  that  Sabbath— for  Mr  Oswald 
had  made  a  great  exertion,  and  his  elders  respectfully  insisted  on 
there  being  no  afternoon  sermon.  That  determination  was  soon 
known  to  the  congregation— some  continuing  to  sit  in  the  kirk — 
some  standing  in  the  sunniest  part  of  the  churchyard — some  taking 
refreshment  in  the  small  village  public-house — some  in  the  cottages 
of  friends,  and  some  strolling  down  the  little  dells,  till  they  should 
again  hear  the  bell — while  a  few  families,  who  lived  most  remote, 
had,  immediately  after  service,  set  out  on  their  homeward  journey. 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

From  that  day,  as  if  a  promise  of  peace  had  descended  from  heaven 
into  Mr  Oswald's  spirit,  was  he  gradually  restored  almost  to  his  for- 
mer self ;  and  before  spring  Margaret  Lyndsay  returned  to  live  at 
Nether-Place.  She  visited  her  father  and  sister  every  day  ;  and 
meeting  with  all  her  former  friends,  sometimes  on  her  walks  to  the 
-",  and  every  Sabbath  at  church,  she  once  more  had  heartfelt 
ion  in  their  presence.  No  doubt,  a  deep  and  incurable  wound 
was  in  her  bosom  ;  and  never  again  could  she  enjoy  that  dee])  delight 
in  life  which  had  been  hers  for  so  many  years.  A  new  existence,  too, 
had  enclosed  her  for  a  few  short  months,  when  she  slept  on  the  breast 
of  Ludovic  Oswald,  believing  him  a  man  truly  penitent  for  past  sins, 
and  thenceforth  disposed  to  walk  before  God  all  his  days.  That 
blessed  dream  was  gone  fox  ever :  hut  still  Margaret  could  havebei  n 
happy, deserted  :is  she  was,  and  also  disgraced  (although  the  disgrace 
before  man  was  fib  to  be  but  of  short  duration),  could  she  have  but 
known  that  Ludovic  was  not  dead  nor  yet  very  wretched.  Bui 
utter  darkness  in  which  his  lite  or  death  was  hidden.it  was  hard  to 
tli  ink  of  in  her  solitude ;  and  sometimes,  when  she  suffered  herself  to 
meditate  on  all  the  possibilities  of  his  doom,  in  ,  pite  of  religion  she 
was  like  one  distracted,  and  shul  herBiblewith  aofunmiti- 

fable  agony-  agony  that  feared  not  so  to  give  it.,  if  vent,  even  t" 
aown  displeasure  of  ( Jod. 

We  say  that  the  wn  tched  are  forgetting  their  wn  I 
they  are  seen  mingling  again  with  their  felloe  creatures     taking 
some  pari  in  tie-  concerns  of  |j  thej  used  to  do 

smiling    laughing  even    and  seeking  indulgence  in  human  emotions. 
Ian  bow  little  do  v,  e  know  red  it  ly  of  one  another1   inner  life  I    One 
olitary  hour  witnessed  accidentally    one  confidential  letter  to 
a  bo  om  friend  pern  'd  wrung  oul  by  a  sudden  p 

oly  tear  i  bal  rred    inable  pasl     can 

onr  opinion  of  if  of  a  fellow  creature,  and  render  him 
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all  al  once  in  our  eyes  an  object  of  the  most  affecting  interest,  who 
had  long  been  regarded  perhaps  with  dislike  or  indifference.  Mar- 
garet Lyndsay's  appearance  was  such  that  almost  every  one  in  the 
parish  thought  that  she  was  nearly  as  happy  as  ever.  But  it  is  well 
thai  we  cannot  penetrate  into  each  other's  hearts.  Resigned  as  she 
was,  and  perfect  ly  submissive  to  her  Maker,  except  in  short  paroxysms 
of  despair,  Mar-ant  Lyndsay,  in  her  deplorable  widowhood,  was  often 
sick  of  the  burden  of  life  :  and  having  lost  all  her  natural  cheerful- 
ness, she  was  herself  sensible  of  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  every  day 
into  a  settled  melancholy. 

This  decline,  however,  both  of  body  and  mind,  was  so  gradual,  that 
it  did  not  attract  the  notice  even  of  Mr  Oswald  or  Lucy.  On  the  con- 
trary .  t  hi  '\  both  mistook  Margaret's  more  still  and  noiseless  demeanour 
f(  >r  more  perfect  placidity,  and  believed  that  she  had  finally  found  rest. 
But  poor  old  Mysie,  who  had  no  sufferings  of  her  own  to  blind  her, 
and  no  other  human  being  in  this  world  to  care  for  but  her  young 
mistress,  saw  with  other  eyes,  and  knew  that  grief  was  sending  Mar- 
garet Lyndsay  towards  the  grave.  Often,  often  the  kind  creature 
Bpoke  without  being  heard;  and  sometimes  Margaret  forgot  alto- 
gether that  she  was  in  the  room,  and  vented  such  sighs — or  perhaps 
a  word  or  two — as  pierced  her  to  the  heart.  Mysie  dreaded  that  her 
mistress  was  in  a  consumption;  and  in  that  fear  she  contrived  to 
write  a  letter,  not  very  legible,  and  no  doubt  strangely  spelled,  to 
Miss  Wedderburne.  That  excellent  young  lady  had  been  lately 
relieved  from  the  labours  of  love  to  her  parent.  Mrs  Wedderburne 
was  dead  ;  and  Margaret's  first  friend  and  benefactress  being  now 
able  to  leave  home,  lost  no  time,  after  receiving  Mysie's  letter,  in 
going  to  Nether-Place.  She  had  known  all  that  had  happened — 
but  no  friendship  can  call  away  a  good  daughter  from  the  bedside  of 
a  dying  mother. 

Miss  Wedderburne  did  more  good  to  her  unfortunate  friend  than 
all  the  physicians  in  the  world  could  have  done  ;  for  she  diffused  the 
healing  of  peace  through  every  vein,  and  into  her  very  heart.  That 
heart  had  begun  to  stagnate  in  solitary  sorrow  ;  its  beatings  had 
gone  on  within  a  bosom  indifferent  to  life  ;  and  the  disease,  finding 
itself  unopposed,  had  gained  ground  every  day,  and  ere  long  would 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill.  But  now  Margaret 
L\  ttdsay  felt  as  if  warmed  by  the  sunshine,  and  refreshed  with  the 
balmy  breezes  of  former  days,  when  all  her  tears  had  been  for  others 
—none  for  herself ;  when,  if  she  lay  down  in  grief,  she  rose  up  in 
joy,  and  was  even  happy  in  spite  of  her  own  tender  and  pitying  soul, 
and  of  all  the  severest  dispensations  of  Providence.  Remembering 
what  she  once  had  been,  she  began  to  think  what  she  might  yet  be  ! 
It  was  Miss  Wedderburne  who  had  instructed  her  mind  and  her 
lu  art-  had  raised  her  out  of  ignorance,  and  poverty,  and  hardship — 
and  opened  her  eyes  clearer  and  farther  on  into  the  nature  of  this  life. 
more  that  benefactress  was  at  her  side  !  With  her  own  hands 
did  she  dry  up  the  tears  of  one  who  had  long  been  an  orphan,  and 
was  now  worse  than  a  widow  ;  and  in  a  few  days,  Mysie,  who  humbly 
kept  at  her  own  occupations,  but  who  watched  her  mistress  with 
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keenly  observant  eyes  almost  every  hour,  began  to  hum  cheerfully 
at  her  work,  and  attributed  the  preservation  of  Margaret's  life  to  the 
beautiful  lady  from  Edinburgh. 

Margaret  feared  every  day  that  Miss  Wedderburne  would  be  bid- 
ding her  farewell ;  but,  instead  of  that,  she  proposed  sending  for 
Harriet  and  Frances  to  Nether-Place.  "  If  you  do  that,  and  my  dear 
girls  come  to  see  me,  I  care  not  if,  when  you  all  go  away  together, 
that  huur  be  my  last." — "  Nay,  nay,  my  beloved  Margaret,  you  must 
not  speak  so  ;  the  future  is  indeed  dark,  but  God  has  never  forsaken 
you  in  any  of  your  trials.  Will  you  write  to  Harriet  and  Frances 
yourself,  and  I  will  add  a  postscript  and  address  your  letter  1 "  In 
short,  the  two  young,  affectionate,  and  grateful  girls  lost  no  time  in 
coming  to  Nether-Place ;  and  on  the  night  of  their  arrival,  when 
Margaret  Lyndsay  went  into  their  room  after  they  had  gone  to  bed, 
as  she  had  always  done  when  she  had  charge  of  them  of  old,  and 
kissed  their  cheeks,  she  almost  forgot  her  miseries,  and  shed  tears  of 
happiness.  That  night  she  fell  asleep  in  the  fulness  of  quiet  joy ;  and 
with  no  ghastly  dreams  that  she  could  remember,  she  rose  in  the 
morning  incapable  of  misery,  and  touched  with  something  like  the 
gladness  of  her  light-hearted  youth.  For  although  she  had  yet  seen 
only  her  twenty-second  summer,  she  often  thought,  on  recounting  to 
herself  all  the  sorrows  she  had  seen  and  suffered,  that  her  life  must 
have  been  a  long  one  ;  and  sometimes  she  even  felt  old,  in  the  lan- 
guor and  exhaustion  of  her  whole  being.  But  now  Miss  Wedder- 
burne, Harriet,  and  Frances,  would  not  let  her  be  miserable  ;  and 
she  sometimes  even  upbraidingly  asked  herself  how  she  could  thus 
forget  Ludovic  Oswald  1  Never,  never  did  she  forget  him  ;  but  she 
was  forced  to  nap  the  fruit  of  her  own  innocence  and  piety  ;  and 
God  had  brought  her  three  comforters,  before  the  light  of  whose 
smiles,  and  the  music  of  whose  voices,  despondency  and  despair  could 
not  live,  but  died  away  like  the  phantasms  of  feverish  sleep. 

Margaret  Lyndsay  had  not  a  heart  in  which  friendships  alternated, 
displacing  each  other  according  to  a  power  given  to  them  by  circum- 
stances ;  hut  affection,  once  implanted  there,  lived  on  and  grew  for 
ever.  She  took  Miss  Wedderburne,  Harriet,  and  Frances  to  the 
Manse,  and  deep  and  strong  common  feelings  at  once  united  all 
then-  together  in  a  sure  love.  There  was  nothing  vain,  fantastic, 
morbid,  extravagant,  or  flighty  in  their  affection.  It  rose  out  of  the 
besl  emotions  ot  their  nature  ;  and  each  loved  the  other  as  well,  at 
Aral  sight,  as  if  they  had  been  sisters  meeting  after  separation  from 
earliest  infancy,  and  one  father  embracing  them  all  in  his  arms.  Mr 
Oswald  felt  even  a  pride  in  Margaret-  although  it  mighl  have  been 
thoughl  that  such  a  feeling  could  nol  Boon  have  risen  up  amon 
many  Bad  recollections  when  he  saw  how  tenderly  and  respectfully 
she  was  treated  by  such  a  woman  as  .Miss  Wedderburne,  and  how 
enthusiastically  she  was  beloved  by  Harriet  and  Frances;  while 
simple  Lucy,  to  whom  all  jealousy  was  unknown,  was  lavish  ot  her 
admiration,  but  .-till  thought  thai  nol  oni  of  them  all  was  equal  to 
Margaret  Lyndsay. 

To  raise  up  Margaret's  heart  to  a  stall  happier  composure,  letters 

VOL.    II.  Z 
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came  from  Laurence,  now  in  the  Indian  seas.  He  was  well,  and  full 
of  animating  hopes.  Thus  intrenched  among  the  holiest  feelings  of 
nature,  she  looked,  and  indeed  was,  happy  :  her  thoughts  of  Ludovic 

were,  without  any  effort  of  her  mind,  less  and  less  appalling;  and  it 
did  not  now  seem  so  wild  and  mad  a  thing  to  hope  that  he  might 
return.     "If  he  be  alive,  he  will  hear  about  me  some  day  !" — And 

Margaret  knew  well  that  he  loved  her,  which  he  indeed  did 
with  all  his  miserable  heart,  and  that  knowledge  of  itself  was 
strength.     But  then,    "what  if  he  be  dead,  and  year  after  year 

a  away,  till  I  go  to  the  grave,  without  hearing  one  word  about 
my  Lndovie  1  Or,  alas  !  what  if  I  some  day  know  that  he  is  dead? 
and  something  that  belonged  to  him  be  brought  to  prove  that  the 
corpse  was  that  of  my  beloved  husband1?" 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 

About  midsummer  Margaret  lost  her  friends,  who  parted  from 
her  with  that  reluctance  which  kind  hearts  feel  to  leave  a  dear 
object,  to  whom  they  know  full  well  that  their  presence  is  a  blessing. 
But  their  own  duties  called  them  away  ;  and  Margaret  gave  them  a 
promise  to  visit  them  in  Edinburgh  towards  the  close  of  autumn. 
She  longed  to  take  a  look  at  Braehead,  and  to  walk  down  the  lane 
where  her  mother  and  sisters  died.  Her  life  there  had  not  faded 
from  her  remembrance,  although  all  its  scenes  of  happiness  or  dis- 
tress were  softened  in  the  distance  ;  and  with  difficulty  could  she 
sometimes  believe  that  she  was  the  same  person  with  the  girl  who, 
in  the  midst  of  all  her  trials,  had  fallen  asleep  the  moment  she  laid 
herself  down  on  her  chaff-bed,  and  felt  cheerful  in  the  morning  light, 
notwithstanding  all  the  deaths  that  had  taken  away,  one  by  one,  all 
whom  she  loved.  Nether-Place  was  again  solitary ;  and  although, 
for  some  time  after  the  departure  of  Miss  Wedderburne  and  her 
sweet  sisters,  it  was  also  most  melancholy,  yet  Margaret  felt  that  the 
influence  of  that  affection  remained,  and  that  she  was  now  far 
stronger  in  mind  and  heart  than  before,  and  secured  against  the 
assaults,  if  not  of  despondency,  certainly  of  despair. 

Nether-Place  was,  by  its  situation,  most  retired;  and  the  few 
footpaths  tiiat  had  crept  up  during  the  lapse  of  years  through  the 
farm,  from  adjacent  houses,  had,  by  common  consent  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, fallen  into  disuse  since  Margaret's  extraordinary  affliction. 
No  person  walked  by  the  house  in  idleness ;  and  few  that  could  well 
help  it,  even  on  business.  The  summer  was  an  exceedingly  rich  one, 
and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  broad,  deep,  and  dark.  Many  glimpses 
of  the  country  round  about  were  excluded— the  avenue  was  as  dim 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  as  it  had  formerly  been  towards  the  even- 
ing ;  and  the  black  cloud  of  crows  that  kept  wheeling  about  the  old 
elm-grove,  was  almost  the  only  motion  or  sound  about  Nether-Place. 
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Margaret  Lyndsay,  in  her  blighted  youth,  led  as  recluse  a  life  as 
Daniel  Craig  had  done  ;  but  in  that  seclusion  she  did  not  forget  her 
fellow-creatures  in  distress.  Charity  dwelt  in  that  solitude ;  and 
some  who  now  saw  her  face  only  on  the  Sabbath-day,  felt  her  goodness 
all  the  week  through  ;  and  on  blessing  the  bread  she  gave,  implored 
God  to  be  with  her  in  her  exceeding  great  affliction.  She  was  not 
buried  in  grief — her  heart  was  alive  as  ever — and  had  she  not  done 
so  much  good  her  resignation  had  not  been  so  complete ;  for  God 
had  given  her  the  means  of  benefiting  her  fellow-creatures,  and  in 
employing  them  she  unconsciously  solaced  her  own  griefs.  She  did 
all  the  good  she  could — and  that  made  her  happy. 

She  was  sitting  one  warm  still  evening,  just  about  sunset,  in  the 
willow-arbour,  when  she  saw  Michael  Grahame  approaching.  She 
was  happy,  indeed,  to  receive  a  visit  from  one  who  she  feared  had 
been  too  ill  to  leave  home,  and  took  his  hand  with  the  pressure  of 
sisterly  affection.  Sometimes  it  had  crossed  her  mind  that  Michael 
had  ouce  loved  her  too  tenderly,  and  that  her  marriage  must  have 
made  him  sad.  There  was  more  than  even  Christian  regard  for  her 
happiness  expressed  by  his  melancholy  voice  on  that  night  when 
she  had  told  him  of  her  love  for  Ludovic  Oswald;  and  during  the  few 
months  they  had  lived  together,  he  had  not  once  come  to  Nether- 
Place.  Neither  had  he  done  so  since  the  miserable  event,  although 
she  knew  from  Mr  Oswald  that  he  had  made  constant  inquiries  about 
her  welfare,  sometimes  at  the  Manse,  and  always  when  visited  at 
Lamington-Braes.  Margaret  now  was  much  afflicted  by  seeing  him 
so  like  a  shadow  ;  for  slow  consumption  had  been  at  its  work  for  a  year 
nearly,  since  last  she  saw  him,  and  Michael  Grahame  was  manifestly 
marked  out  for  his  grave  before  the  leaves,  now  green,  should  be  yel- 
low in  the  tinge  of  autumn. 

They  sat  down  in  the  arbour  ;  and  no  doubt  they  both  remem- 
bered well  tin;  last  time  the;  had  sal  there,  and  all  their  conversation. 
Michael  took  her  hand  now  into  his,  with  that  privilege  which  a 
living  man  feels  towards  a  friend  most  tenderly  beloved.  Margaret 
felt  tears  rushing  in  ;  fur  she  had  loved  Michael  Grahame  always; 
and  now  her  affection  for  him  was  de^encd  and  sanctified  by  the 
fear  of  death  She  held  his  warm  and  feverish  hand  in  both  of  here  ; 
Bhe  kept  Ler  tearful  eyea  fixed  affectionately  upon  his  face ;  and, 
when  lie  raised  up  her  arm  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it,  she  took  ii  not 
away  but  quieted  the  BOU]  of  him  who  knew  his  days  were  nearly 
numbered  by  every  tender* .  i  expression  of  i  piritual  love.  She  knew 
well  to  whom  she  waa  speaking,  looking,  sighing,  weeping;  and 
then  I   I  reaSOI  why  she  should  uol  soothe  the  sun]  of  the  dying 

man. 

"  Margaret,  you  have  been  fie-  greatest  bl  of  my  short  life. 

Till  [  became  your  friend.  1  knew  nothing-  except  in  imagination 
of  the  nature  of  a  woman  a  soul.    Your  purity,  piety,  and  Binli 

if  such  a  word  may  be  used  of  a  human  being  have  made  me 
almost  fearless  of  death.  Thinking  of  you,  I  know  the  bou]  to  be 
immortal"  Margaret  looked  at  him  almost  with  a  disturbed  counte 
nance;  but  she  could  say  not  inn,     fir  a  hectic  flush  wa  ion  hi.-  eh. 
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and  hia  eyes  burned  with  the  fire  of  that  fatal  disease.  "  Oh  Michael, 
Michael,  your  words  are  not  fitting  for  me  to  hear,  kind  as  they  are: 
for  I  am,  in  truth,  a  sinful  creature— full  of  frailties,  and  oppressed 
with  grief.  But  let  us  not  sit  longer  here  ;  for,  warm  as  the  summer 
.lavs  are,  the  evenings  are  often  cold,  and  you  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  stand  the  chill  air."  But  the  youth  rose  not ;  and  Margaret  con- 
tinual Bitting  by  his  side.  ''Margaret  Lyndsay,  I  once  loved  you— 
as  dust  loves  dust— and  no  heaven  could  I  think  of  but  that  of  your 
breast.  You  saw  me  a  lonely,  sickly,  silent  man,  nor  thought  when 
I  came  into  your  presence,  or  when  I  left  it ;  but  I  cared  not.  I 
knew  I  was  not  to  live  long,  and  bliss  enough  it  was  for  me  to  hear 
vmi  speak — to  see  you  smile  on  others — and  sometimes,  too,  on  me 
—  for  you  were  always  gentle  to  me,  and  every  word  you  ever  spoke 
do  I  remember  now,  and  will  I  remember  till  the  clay  is  upon  my 
lips.    Do  not  weep,  Margaret ;  for  hopeless,  desperate,  and  even  im- 

{rious  as  my  love  was,  still  I  was  happy.  Had  it  not  been  for  my 
ove,  I  should  have  been  dead  ere  this  of  very  weariness  of  heart, 
worn  out  by  incessant  pain,  and  a  sickness  that  only  the  consump- 
tive know." 

Margaret  knew  well  that  it  was  a  dying  man  who  thus  spoke  to 
her ;  and  she  felt  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  stop  his  words.  She 
therefore  sought  to  inspire  him  with  more  cheerful  thoughts  about 
himself,  and,  varying  their  conversation,  to  assure  him  that  many  a 
one  as  far  gone  in  consumption  as  he  was  had  recovered  and  lived 
for  many  long  years.  "  I  do  not  wish  it— I  am  nearly  prepared  to 
die  ;  many  agitating  fears  have  I  passed  through — doubts  and  per- 
plexities, and  sore  distress  of  the  baffled  understanding ;  but  now  I 
believe — and  when  my  hour  comes  I  shall  die  in  Christ."  He  looked 
so  faint— so  destitute  of  all  strength — so  utterly  languid,  that  Mar- 
garet feared  her  friend  would  die  that  very  hour,  and  an  awful  sym- 
pathy came  over  her  spirit.  "  Oh  !  Margaret  Lyndsay,  my  beautiful 
and  my  beloved,  will  you  hear  words  of  comfort  from  my  lips? 
Methinks  I  see  into  the  future,  and  that  happiness  is  yet  in  store 
for  you.  Ludovic  Oswald  will  return — it  is  my  clear  and  deep  con- 
viction  that  he  will ;  and  he  and  you,  as  husband  and  wife,  will  yet 
be  happy.  Oh  !  that  I  could  see  you  reunited,  and  then  be  released." 
A  sacred  fervour  kindled  his  speech,  and  he  kissed  Margaret's 
forehead.  "  Thou  art  my  sister,  and  I  may  yet  kiss  that  angelical 
brow  in  heaven.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  earthly  ties  yet — I  cannot  be 
insensible,  while  I  breathe,  of  thy  beauty— oh  !  give  me  one  lock  of 
that  soft,  bright,  auburn  hair,  that  I  may  have  it  with  me  in  my 
coffin.  Will  you  give  it  to  me,  Margaret  1 — it  is  my  first  and  last 
request."  Margaret  Lyndsay  gave  it  to  him ;  and  with  hands  all 
covered  over  with  blue  veins,  and  little  more  than  bones,  Michael 
Grahame  put  the  tress  into  his  bosom,  over  which,  in  a  few  weeks, 
was  to  be  drawn  the  winding-sheet.  "  Margaret !  that  was  an  earthly 
thou-Jit— an  earthly  request.  But  I  am  yet  under  the  dominion  of 
the  dust ;  and  even  this  little  lock  of  hair  will  comfort  me  when  I 
may  be  lying  on  my  deathbed  in  my  poor  mother's  house.  She  is  a 
simple,  uneducated  woman,  and  in  her  solitariness  will  sorely  miss 
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me,  who  have  long  been  her  only  joy — her  only  grief.  Need  I  say 
that,  when  I  am  gone,  I  hope  you  will  pay  a  visit  now  and  then  to 
the  widow  and  the  childless,  and,  as  you  cross  Lamington-Braes, 
think  of  your  friend  Michael  Grahame.  Here,  Margaret,  is  a  keep- 
sake— the  Bible  that  I  have  carried  about  with  me  for  several  years. 
I  have  written  a  few  words  on  a  blank  page.  If  ever  you  and 
Ludovic  Oswald  are  married,  read  to  your  husband  from  this  Bible." 
Margaret  took  the  Bible  from  his  hand,  and  wet  it  with  her  tears ; 
but  Mr  Oswald  was  now  seen  approaching,  and  she  felt  herself 
relieved  from  an  almost  insupportable  weight  of  mournful  emotions. 
Michael  Grahame,  too,  at  sight  of  his  venerable  friend,  recovered  his 
composure,  and  saluted  him  with  his  customary  gentle  manner.  Mr 
Oswald  had  not  seen  Michael  for  a  good  many  weeks,  and  could 
with  difficulty  hide  his  feelings  on  the  great  visible  change. 

They  sat  silent  for  a  while,  till  Michael  Grahame  again  began  to 
speak  on  the  subject  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  lingering  spirit.  Mr 
Oswald,  under  the  power  of  his  voice,  sat  enchained  like  a  very 
child,  and  heard  every  word  of  hope  about  his  son  Ludovic  with  a 
credulous  heart.  "  I  know  that  your  son,  with  all  his  sins,  would 
not  destroy  himself.  No,  no ;  never,  never.  He  is  alive  at  this 
moment  somewhere,  and,  in  God's  good  time,  will  return  a  penitent, 
and  you  will  all  yet  be  happy.  I  seem  to  have  a  prophetic  intimation 
of  his  return."  Mr  Oswald  looked  attentively  on  the  poor  youth, 
and  he  saw  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  fever — not  such  a 
fever  as  confuses  and  clouds  the  brain,  but  excites  all  internal  per- 
ceptions into  an  extraordinary  degree  of  vividness.  But  still  he 
knew  not  how  to  stop  a  conversation  so  painfully  affecting  to  them 
all :  when  footsteps  were  heard  coming  alon.u  tin1  gravel  walk,  and 
a  man,  in  part  dressed  like  a  soldier,  stood  beside  them,  and  pulling 
off  hie  hat,  took  a  hitter  out  of  it,  and  gave  it  to  Mr  Oswald.  "  A 
forced  march— thirty-three  miles  in  a  hot  summer-day.  Please,  sir, 
or  madam — to  wet  my  whistle  a  bit  or  so.  I  want  a  couple  of  toes 
on  the  right  fool  forwards — frostbitten  in  that  damned  Holland.— 
Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  swearing;  but  I  am  as  thirsty  as  the  devil 
himself."  The  messenger  saw  that  he  had  brought  strong  tidings, 
and  abruptly  turning  about,  walked  towards  the  house.  Id r  Oswald 
Id  lie  letter  drop  out  of  Ins  hand, and  Margaret,  suddenly  struck 
with  a  dreadful  hope,  seized  it,  ana  hadsighl  enough  to  know  the 
handwriting  of  him  so  Long  wept  over,  and  bewailed  as  dead,  or 
woi  i  dead.    "It  is  from  my  husband    from  my  Ludovic 

from    your  Son!'       And  with    these  Words,  she   lav  down   upon   her 

fathi  om. 

Michael  Grahame  took  the  letter,  and  asked  if  he  should  lead  it, 
and  tell   them  what  it   contained  )      lie  did  BO  ;  and  thi  v  now   kni  « 

that  Ludovic,  who  though!  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  was  lying 
at  Edinburgh,  in  an  hospital 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Mr  Oswald  and  Margaret  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  day  after  they  had  received  Ludovic's  letter;  and,  first  of  all, 
they  went  to  the  house  of  Miss  Wedderburne.  With  a  joyful  coun- 
tenance did  she  welcome  them  ;  nor,  in  her  earnest  embrace,  was  she 
aware  of  the  sore  agitation  that  shook  and  convulsed  the  frame  of 
her  beloved  friend.  But  few  words  were  necessary  to  explain  all 
that  was  yet  known  ;  and  then  they  sat  down  in  strong  suspense  of 
emotion,  one  and  all  of  them  awed  by  the  hope  and  fear  that  were 
soon  to  be  changed  cither  into  bliss  or  misery.  Both  Mr  Oswald  and 
Margaret  were,  however,  much  cheered  by  the  deep  sympathy  ex- 
pressed by  so  excellent  a  person  in  their  present  trial,  and  agreed  to 
take  the  refreshment  which,  after  so  troubled  and  sleepless  a  night, 
and  so  long  and  dismal  a  journey,  was  requisite  both  for  body  and 
soul.  Indeed,  they  were  afraid  to  go  to  the  melancholy  place  where 
they  knew  one  so  dear  was  lying ;  and  Margaret,  although  long  ac- 
customed to  sorrow,  was  so  overpowered,  that  her  frame  was  unable 
to  support  itself,  and  she  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  almost  in  the  bosom 
of  her  friend.  "  My  brother  Richard  is  in  the  house,"  said  Miss 
Wedderburne ; — "  allow  him  to  go  first  and  inquire  about  the  patient. 
To  sec  you  restored  to  each  other  will  be  indeed  to  him  a  delightful 
sight."  Margaret  was  thinking  too  mournfully  of  Ludovic  to  feel 
almost  any  emotion  at  the  name  of  her  former  lover ;  but  still  she 
looked  as  if  it  must  not  be  that  he  should  interest  himself  so  in 
such  a  crisis.  Miss  Wedderburne  observed  her  delicacy  even  in  her 
utmost  distress,  and  whispered  to  her :  "  Richard  is  quite  happy 
now.  He  esteems — admires — venerates — loves  you  still ;  but  thank 
God,  all  his  griefs  are  at  an  end,  and  he  is  in  no  long  time  to  be 
married  to  one  almost  as  worthy  of  him  as  my  own  Margaret." 
These  words  were  a  relief  to  vague  apprehensions  passing  through 
her  heart,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Margaret  sat  up  stronger  and  more 
composed  ;  and  when  Richard  Wedderburne  entered  the  room,  re- 
ceived him  as  a  friend  who  possessed,  indeed,  her  utmost  regard  and 
sisterly  affection.  He  heard  the  sad  tale  with  manifest  agitation, 
and  offered  his  services  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  generous  nature. 
But  Mr  Oswald  and  Margaret  felt  that  there  must  be  no  witnesses 
at  such  a  meeting :  so  did  their  friends ;  and  now  they  left  the  house, 
promising  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  whatever  might  be  the  event, 
and  walked  along  the  busy  streets  to  the  Infirmary. 

They  had  both  made  up  their  hearts  for  the  worst,  as  far  as  human 
hearts,  that  by  their  constitution  live  on  the  breath  of  hope,  can 
ever  be  made  up  to  the  certain  conviction  of  evil  yet  unknown.  The 
grey  melancholy  walls  of  the  building,  that  contained  so  much  sick- 
ness, sorrow,  and  decay,  almost  struck  still  the  beatings  of  their  pulse, 
when  they  entered  within  the  gates  of  the  court ;  the  silence  of  the 
gloom  was  so  deathlike,  and  such  a  general  sadness  on  the  faces  of 
the  few  persons  moving  about  from  door  to  door,  as  if  going  from  one 
'lying  bed  to  another.  Mr  Oswald  was  making  some  inquiries,  con- 
fused and  indistinct,  in  the  agitation  of  a  father's  love,  when  an  old 
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matron  said, — "  Follow  me— you  have  been  looked  for — you  are  Mr 
Oswald  '?"  She  conducted  them  into  a  small  room— almost  a  closet 
— and  told  them  to  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes.  They  had  not  had 
time  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  each  other,  when  the  door  again 
opened,  and  a  gentleman,  advanced  in  life,  and  with  a  countenance 
remarkably  mild  and  benignant,  came  in,  saying  with  a  smile,  "  Mr 
Oswald,  your  son  will  recover — I  do  not  doubt  it ;  all  the  worst 
symptoms  are  gone."  Margaret  was  still  sitting,  and  all  she  did  was 
to  bless  God  for  His  infinite  mercy,  in  such  a  voice  as  greatly  affected 
the  humane  physician,  accustomed  as  he  had  been  for  so  many  years 
to  ejaculations  both  of  grateful  thanksgiving  and  hopeless  agony. 
"  Your  poor  son  lias  told  me  much  of  his  story — he  made  me  his  con- 
fessor last  night — and  he  has  been  removed  to  a  room  by  himself, 
where  you  will  find  him  better,  I  dare  say,  than  you  expected." 
They  followed  their  kind  conductor,  and,  gently  opening  a  door  at 
the  end  of  a  long  silent  passage,  he  bade  them  enter,  and  then  went 
away,  saying  he  would  return  in  an  hour. 

Silently,  as  if  walking  in  their  sleep,  Mr  Oswald  and  Margaret 
put  down  their  feet  upon  that  floor,  and  they  saw  lying  upon  a  bed 
one  whom  they  could  not  have  known  to  be  their  beloved  Ludovic. 
He  was  supported  upon  pillows,  so  that  the  figure  seemed  to  be 
nearly  sitting  up;  and  the  eyes  were  closed  as  if  it  had  been  in  death. 
He  was  not  aware  of  an  approach  so  noiseless  :  nor  would  he  have 
heard  even  ;i  heavy  tread,  for  his  soul  had  been  wearied  and  worn- 
out  within  him  by  long  endurance  of  pain,  and  especially  by  a  wake- 
ful night,  in  which  he  had  lain,  wondering,  when  his  rather  came, 
what  would  be  his  reception  of  so  profligate  a  son.  A  chair  was  at 
the  bedside  near  his  head,  and  on  it  his  father  sat  down,  while  Mar- 
garet, afraid  to  disturb  the  sleeper,  took  her  seat  at  his  feet.  There 
he  lay,  with  no  blood  in  his  face — his  cheeks  sunk,  and  his  lips  white, 
and  his  arms  laid  by  his  side  just  like  a  corpse.  But  he  breathed 
hardly,  and  that  was  the  only  symptom  of  life. 

What  a  change  was  here,  from  that  gay  and  gallant  youth  that, 
a  year  ago,  in  spite  of  all  his  wounds,  -was  straight  and  stately,  and 
had  walked  with  the  proud  step  of  one  who  had  been  familiar  with 
danger,  and  had  Led  on  brave  spirits  like  himself  in  many  a  despe- 
rate enterprise!  lie  was  now  feebler  than  a,  child  subdued  by 
misery    utterly  helpless— and  unable,  had  the  place  bi  en  on  fire,  t" 

up  aial  escape  i         I    traction.     Frosi  and  cold,  and  hun 
and  thirst,  and  wear;  inarches  and  fierce  onsets,  bad  once  been  as 
nothing  t<.  Ludovic  Oswald  ;  hut  now  sap  and  Leaves  were  dried  up 
and  withered,  and  the  trunk  Lying  on  the  ground,  decayed  and  ea 
in  unto  the  very  core.    "Oh!  my  son  ther 

could  a  ;  while  she  who  had  been  his  bride    biswife    could 

Dot  lookup  <la  right,  and  bowed  down  her  bead  upon  her 

lap,  hiding  her  face  with  her  bands,  through  which  led  in  a 

torrent  most  bitto  c  and  rueful  tears. 

They  Bat  thus  long— very  Ion"  and  utb  red  not  a  word.  Vet 
they  both  tried  to  comfort  them  elves  with  tin-  cheering  ion 

of  that  benevolent  phv  ician,  and  bopd,  in  what  i1 

that  tie  ind  thai  thi  powi  i    "I  life  « 
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utterly  decayed.  His  father  sat  looking  at  him  with  his  hands 
claspi'd,  ;iiid'  his  eyes  frei|ii<'iitly  raised  to  heaven.  Then  would  he 
gaze  vacantly  about  the  room,  where  everything  was  clean,  orderly, 
and  comfortable  for  the  sick.  No  disturbing  sound  reached  the 
chamber— no  glaring  light  found  its  way  through  the  curtains  that 
darkened  the  window.  Skill  and  humanity  watched  over  the  sick- 
room ;  but  could  they  exclude  death  1  Had  his  father  and  his  wife 
beer  paying  their  last  visit  to  the  body  forsaken  by  thesoul,  they 
could  not  have  sat  there  in  profound er  silence,  nor  seemingly  more 
remote  from  hope  ;  but  there  was  hope  nevertheless,  and  they  both 
saw  the  motion  of  his  breast  stirring  the  white  sheet  with  which 
it  was  so  decently  covered. 

The  sick  man  now  awoke,  and  opened  his  dim  eyes,  but  they  were 
fixed  on  vacancy,  and  saw  nothing.  His  slumbers  gradually  dis- 
persed ;  and  at  length  he  seemed  to  behold  the  figure  at  his  feet. 
"  My  good  nurse,  will  you  give  me  that  cup  V  And  at  these  words 
Margaret  rose  up,  and  stood  fully  before  his  soul.  He  knew  her  in 
a  moment,  and  as  he  closed  his  eyes,  pronounced  her  name.  "  Ludovic, 
Ludovic,"  said  his  father,  "I  and  your  own  Margaret  are  both  here  ; 
you  sent  for  me,  and  I  have  come  ;  nor  would  she  whom  once  I 
thought  I  had  for  ever  made  your  wife  stay  away.  Oh  !  my  dear 
boy,  let  me  hear  your  voice.  Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  seen  this 
day,  and  that  my  first-born  is  yet  alive  !" 

There  were  meek  and  tender  embracings — tears  shed  that  them- 
selves knew  not  of — prayers  silent  in  their  hearts,  and  uttered  in 
le  words — sighs  of  love,  and  forgiveness,  and  gratitude — groans 
of  penitence,  remorse,  and  despair.  "  Oh,  father  !  I  have  sinned 
against  thee,  and  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  :  and 
have  you  come,  indeed,  Margaret,  to  the  dying  bed  of  that  miserable 
sinner,  who  brought  you  to  shame  and  ruin  !" — "There  was  no  shame, 
my  Ludovic,  with  me,  for  God  never  forsook  me.  But  where  — 
where  have  you  been  this  long  long  year  1 — and,  alas  !  what  cruel 
sufferings  have  brought  you  to  such  a  place  as  this  ?'•'—"  Will 
you  kiss  me,  Margaret — once  only,  in  presence  of  our  father,  be- 
fore I  am  called  away  to  judgment  1 "  Margaret  knelt  down  and 
leant  over  him,  and  kissed  his  brow  often  and  often,  and  called 
him  by  every  tender  name  that  love  could  remember  —  names 
familiar  to  his  ear  during  those  few  months  when  she  had  lain  in 
delusion  within  his  selfish  and  deceitful  bosom.  Margaret  doubted 
not  that  he  was  a  dying  man,  and  strove  in  all  the  power  of  sacred 
affection  to  comfort  the  spirit  which  was  about  to  pass  away  from 
earth. 

"  I  am  weak  and  faint,  and  cannot  speak  ;  but  tell  me,  I  beseech 
you,  how  you  have  been  since  that  day  on  which  I  left  you,  in  guilt, 
and  despair  ? "  Margaret,  who  was  now  more  composed  "than 
hia  father,  told  him  that  they  had  both  been  resigned  and  happy ;  and 
that,  had  they  known  where  he  had  gone,  or  if  he  were  alive,  that 
they  would  have  been  contented  with  their  lot.  She  also  told  him 
of  Hannah  Blantyre's  death,  and  of  the  welfare  of  his  little  boy,  now 
in  the  Manse.    All  was  strange,  humiliating,  miserable,  to  this  guilty 
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man.  "  Poor  Hannah,  then,  is  dead  ! — But,  Margaret,  she  was  false 
to  me,  and  that  may  be  some  alleviation  of  my  guilt." — "  Ludovic, 
your  wife  is  in  her  grave — your  father  and  I  saw  her  die ;  and,  what- 
ever may  have  been  her  sins,  in  this  I  believe  her  innocent.  But, 
oh !  Ludovie,  what  thoughts  are  these,  that  now  they  should  be 
spoken  of !  I  came  here  to  comfort  and  bring  peace.  I  was  your 
wife  once,  but  all  earthly  ties  are  now  as  nothing,  and  I  devoutly 
trust  that  now  you  have  a  new  heart."  The  dying  man,  for  such  he 
seemed  to  be,  strove  to  hide  his  face,  but  he  could  not ;  for  his  feeble 
arm  again  fell  down  motionless  by  his  side.  "I  have  been  in  Jamaica  ; 
and  was  wounded  fighting  in  the  woods  against  the  Maroons. 
Sent  home  and  discharged — for  I  was  a  private  soldier  as  before — 
I  came  down  to  Edinburgh,  and  found  myself,  I  do  not  know  how, 
in  the  Infirmary.  I  hope  that  I  have  repented  ;  but,  oh  !  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  pardoned,  for  God  does  not  hear  my  prayers  !  Pray 
for  me,  Margaret — pray  for  me,  father ;  and  then  I  may  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  Heaven." 

They  both  knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and  his  father  prayed. 
Margaret  held  his  emaciated  hand  in  hers,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 
Religion  had  been  for  too  many  years  estranged  from  the  heart  of 
Ludovic  Oswald.  Even  in  his  happiness  he  had  not  lived  in  obe- 
dience to  her  laws  ;  ami  in  his  misery  hers  was  a  frowning  face,  upon 
which  he  feared  to  look.  But  disease  had  tamed  his  heart,  and 
opened  it  to  that  voice  whose  warnings  had  so  long  been  despised. 
And  now  it  was  his  own  father  who  was  praying,  and  whom  he  had 
ever  loved  with  a  holy  fear.  His  fellow-creatures  had  forgiven  him  ; 
and  that  almost  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he  might  receive  for- 
giveness from  his  Creator. 

But  now  the  hour  was  gone,  and  the  physician  came  into  the  room. 
Familiar  as  he  had  been  from  his  youth  with  the  most  melancholy 
shows  of  life  and  death,  his  countenance  now  wore,  with  all  its  sin- 
cere pity  and  compassion,  almost  an  air  of  cheerfulness:  and  that 
■in,  contrasted  although  it  was  so  strongly  with  thai  en  the 
other  faces,  yet  was  QOl  without  comfort  to  them  all.  "Conic, 
come,"  said  he,  ••  we  must  not  surfer  our  paticut  to  take  too  much  of 
this  medicine,  pleasant  as  it  is.  You  must  leave  him  for  a  feu  hours 
at  li  himself    or  to  a  very  different  nurse  from  your  daughter, 

sir :  an  old  fat  woman,  loud  of  tea  and  a  mount  a  in  of wittered  to 
and  who  will  Bleep  as  soundly  and  snore  as  sonorously  in  that  arm- 
chair yonder  ry  trooper."    So  Mr  Oswald  took  his  Bon  aln 
cheerfully  by  the  hand,  and  said,  " Ludovic.  my  dear  son,  keep  up 
your  heart-  our  friend  here  says  you  are  in  the  air  way  of  recovery 
—and  [do  not  fear  in  a  fortnight  to  take  you  with  me  to  the  Manse." 
Margaret  again  kissed  him  with  many  tears,  and  whispered  con 
ing  words  close  to  his  cheek,  so  thai  a  faint  smile  came  across  his 
ad  when  his  father  and  Margaret  again  looked  toward    him 
as  the;  were  leaving  the  room,  he  seemed  to  them  both  oot  Dearly 
athlike  as  an  hour  before,  and  thevlefl  him  with  hopes  of  hia 
it  tiny  were  afraid  to  feel  them  in  their  hi 
lest  they  might  prove  all  id te  al  I 
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CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

The  punishment  of  guilt  had  fallen  heavy  on  Ludovic  Oswald,  and 
remorse  had  been  his  companion  night  and  day,  on  shipboard,  in  the 
tumult  of  soldiers'  quarters,  and  on  desperate  service  against  savage 
men  in  the  woods.  His  whole  character  had  been  broken  up,  and 
iry  lived  among  its  ruins.  His  love  for  Margaret  Lyndsay  had 
been  deep  and  true,  and  he  had,  in  order  to  possess  her,  madly 
broken  saend  oaths,  and  subjected  her  whole  future  life  to  probable 
iminy  and  wretchedness.  Even  when  she  had  lain,  in  her  inno- 
ei'nce,  beauty,  and  affection,  within  his  bosom,  remorse  had  gnawed 
at  his  heart ;  and  even  she,  his  lovely  and  loving  bride,  could  not, 
with  her  soft  bosom,  appease  the  rage  of  that  hungry  fiend.  But,  on 
the  very  hour  that  his  infatuated  crime  had  been  brought  to  light, 
and  ruin  stared  them  all  in  the  face,  he  had  been  driven  out  from 
the  home  he  had  profaned,  with  the  audible  curse  of  God  ringing  in 
his  ears,  and  had  striven  to  harden  himself  to  self-destruction.  But 
his  nature  recoiled  from  that  hideous  act,  and  he  sailed  as  a  soldier 
to  the  West  Indies.  Often  had  he  wished  to  write  to  his  father,  or 
to  Margaret ;  but  something  always  tore  the  pen  out  of  his  hand, 
and  he  feared  to  see  their  very  names  written  down,  after  his  horrid 
sacrilege.  His  guilt  had  been  most  unnatural,  and  inexpiable  ;  and 
he  saw  no  refuge  but  in  shipwreck,  or  death  in  battle. 

Every  misery  that  man  can  endure,  of  mind  and  body,  had  been 
his ;  and  when  at  last  he  had  reached  Edinburgh,  that  he  might 
know  something  about  his  father  and  Margaret  before  he  died,  he 
had  fallen  down  on  the  street,  and  after  being  looked  at  by  many 
hundreds,  collecting  and  dispersing  again  without  meddling  with 
him  in  his  squalid  swoon,  he  had  been  finally  carried  to  the  Infir- 
mary. He  had  lain  for  several  weeks  delirious  or  insensible.  He 
had  many  wounds,  imperfectly  cured  ;  and  the  yellow  fever  had  de- 
voured his  strength,  that  had  once  been  able  to  cope,  hand  to  hand, 
with  the  fiercest  enemy.  On  recovering  his  reason,  he  tried  in  vain 
to  hear  something,  however  slight,  of  his  friends  at  Casterton  ;  and 
at  last,  thinking  that  he  had  but  few  days  to  live,  he  scrawled  a  short 
letter,  and  got  a  person  almost  as  poor  as  himself  to  carry  it  to  his 
father.  That  messenger  knew  Ludovic  Oswald  by  another  name,  and 
so  did  the  medical  attendants.  He  lay  in  the  common  fever-ward, 
but  that  was  a  comfortable  and  quiet  place  compared  with  many 
others  in  which  he  had  been,  and  lie  was  almost  reconciled  to  die  as 
an  unknown  pauper.  One  of  the  physicians,  however,  had  frequently 
spoken  to  him  in  a  way  that  showed  he  suspected  Ludovic  to  be  the 
son  of  a  gentleman,  and,  on  the  evening  after  he  had  despatched  the 
letter  to  his  father,  the  unfortunate  man  whispered  to  him  what  had 
been  his  birth  and  parentage  ;  and  what  visit  he  hoped.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  had  been  removed  into  the  room  where  that  inter- 
view had  taken  place. 

Everything  that  skill  and  humanity  could  do,  had  been  done  to 
Ludovic  in  that  hospital ;  but  how  coidd  his  father,  or  Margaret,  or 
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their  friends,  bear  the  thoughts  of  his  lying  another  night  within  its 
walls  1  The  weather  was  mild,  warm,  and  almost  without  a  breath 
of  air  j  so  in  the  evening  the  patient  was  laid  in  a  litter,  and  carried, 
without  disturbance  or  pain,  to  the  house  of  Miss  Wedderburne. 
There  he  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  down,  and  in  a  room  as  silent  as  if 
he  had  been  at  Nether-Place.  There  his  father  and  Margaret  could 
watch  by  his  bedside  every  hour,  with  nothing  to  impede,  and  every- 
thing to  forward  the  ministration  of  devoted  affection.  Every  foot 
in  the  house  touched  the  floors  lightly  as  a  leaf,  not  a  bell  was  rung, 
and  doors  opened  and  shut  unheard.  A  heavenly  calm  fell  upon  the 
sick  man— a  calm  broken  only  by  the  voices  of  his  father  or  his  Mar- 
garet, more  deeply  charged  with  tones  of  love  than  if  he  had  never 
sinned,  and  been  thus  miserably  brought  low  by  guilt!  No  doubt 
Margaret's  face  and  frame  both  seemed  changed  to  his  eyes;  but 
well  did  he  know  that  his  own  wickedness  had  made  that  sweet 
bosom  pine  away,  and  had  even  mixed  the  auburn  of  her  hair  with 
some  threads  of  untimely  grey.  But  although  there  were  many 
symptoms  of  sorrow  and  suffering  about  his  Margaret,  there  was  not 
one  of  anger  or  unforgiveness  •  her  looks,  motions,  smiles,  tears, 
and  words,  were  all  loving  as  loving  might  be,  and  told  the  dying 
man  that  her  whole  soul  would  go  with  him  into  his  grave.  Often 
did  he  fear  to  look  towards  his  father's  face ;  but  his  dim  eyes 
turned  of  their  own  accord  to  Margaret,  for  there  was  no  stern,  no 
austere,  no  upbraiding  expression  on  her  countenance — nothing  but 
a  pale  gentle  smile,  that  quieted  even  his  apprehensions  of  a  world 
to  come. 

On  that  night,  after  Ludovic  had  fallen  asleep,  his  father  and 
Margaret  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  almost  cheerfully,  with  Richard 
Wedderburne  and  his  three  sisters.  The  elegance  of  their  whole 
demeanour  was  now  made  more  delightful  by  the  overflowing  of 
compassion,  pity,  and  love.  To  Margaret  they  behaved  as  they  had 
always  done,  for  she  was  one  of  themselves  ;  but  the  delicacy  01  their 
attentions  to  Mr  Oswald  affected,  and  at  the  same  time  elevated,  her 
heart  more  than  all  their  tenderness  to  herself:  and  in  that  compas- 
sionate respect  to  the  white  bead  of  the  aged,  Richard  Wedderburne 
was  no  v.  cuous.     With  what  pure,  profound,  and  tender  grati- 

tude did  ftfargarel  now  look  upon  him  who  had  oner  been  her  Loi  i  r 
And  with  what  a  calm  and  undisturbed  eye  did  he  regard  her,  aow 
that  time  and  reason  bad  freed  him  from  vain  and  misplaced  passion, 
and  left  him  at  liberty  to  admire  and  Love  still  the  beautiful  beinj 
who  bad  so  innocently  distracted  years  of  bis  life  I    The  whole  i 
versation,  slightly  varying  in  its  mood,  under  the  calm  fluctuation  of 
am  feelings,  still  core  upon  one  unhappj  yel  melancholy  Bub- 
jeci  :  despondency  and  fear,  as  often  as  the] 
so  many  encouraging  smiles  and  voic  aret  retired 

to  her  bedroom,  il  was  v.  ith  f  hope,  that  entered  into 

her  prayers. 

I  was  the  same  room  in  which  Bhe  had  slept  during  the  mosl  un- 
disturbed pari  of  her  life,  when,  snatched  from  povi  rtj  and  obscure 
distr  had  been  admitted  into  the  vi  om  of  the  most 
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enlightened  happinesB,and  made  one  of  a  family  distinguished,  in  the 
possession  of  all  temporal  advantages,  by  every  Christian  virtue. 
She  fell   now  enclosed  by  all  peaceful  thoughts;  and,  along  with 
softened  remembrances  of  the  past,  came  brighter  hopes  of  the  future. 
Within  the  walls  of  this  one  house  were  almost  all  she  dearly  loved, 
and  they  were  all  lying  in  silence  and  sleep.    She  looked  from  her 
window"  into  the  clear  night;  and  those  beautiful  meadows,  where 
she  had  so  often  walked  in  joy  with  Frances  and  Harriet,  were  all 
reposing  in  the  moonlight.    Over  the  tops  of  the  groves  her  heart 
sailed  onwards  to  Braehead,  and  saw  a  confused  vision  of  that  her 
early  habitation.    The  dead  were  there  alive,  and  voices  heard  that 
had* for  years  been  silent  in  the  dust.    Like  the  songs  of  an  angel, 
swelling  in  the  starry  heaven,  were  now  the  remembered  tones  of 
blind  Esther's  voice,  hymning  beside  her  mother's  knees.    And  love, 
which,  as  well  as  fear,  peoples  the  night  with  phantoms,  brought 
the  image  of  that  mother  close  to  her  side,  till  she  almost  started  to 
behold  the  visible  presence  of  one  who  could  now  be  embraced  but 
in  a  dream.    These  were  Margaret's  waking  thoughts  before  she  lay 
down  on  the  once  accustomed  bed ;  and  they  brightened  into  still 
more  overwhelming  bliss  in  the  mysterious,  incomprehensible,  and 
incommunicable  world  of  sleep. 

Day  after  day  Ludovic's  appearance  was  less  ghastly  and  death- 
like ;  and  no  one  now  but  himself  had  any  doubts  of  his  recovery. 
The  same  physician  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  in  the  Infirmary 
attended  him  still,  and  assured  Mr  Oswald  that  his  son  might  live 
many  years,  although  he  never  could  again  enjoy  strong  health. 
But  that  assurance  was  enough  to  satisfy  his  father's  heart,  and  to 
fill  it  with  gratitude.  Escaped  at  last  from  all  the  troubles  of  the 
world,  his  repentant  son  would  become  fitter  for  heaven  in  the  thought- 
ful progress  of  years,  which  he  knew  could  not  be  very  many ;  Nether- 
Place  would  yet  be  the  abode  of  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  his 
own  Manse  be  as  happy  as  ever,  when  Ludovic  and  Margaret  were 
in  husband  and  wife,  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  occupied  the 
old  man's  reviving  heart ;  but  he  did  not  hint  them  to  his  son,  for  as 
yet  Ludovic  had  no  hope  of  life  ;  and  preparation  for  death  makes 
the  days  of  them  worth  more  who  have  unexpectedly  received  first 
reprieve  and  then  a  pardon. 

His  father  and  Margaret  were  sitting  one  evening  as  usual  in  his 
room,  and  comforting  him  in  his  despondency.     "  I  do  not  wish  to 
live  ;  for  after  guilt  like  mine,  it  is  impossible  that  even  my  father 
can  forgive  me,  or  love  his  son  as  before.    Neither,  Margaret,  can 
you— oh  !  never,  never  ! — love  one  who  so  inhumanly  destroyed  your 
peace.     You  pity  me— I  see  that— for  I  am  one  of  the  wretched ; 
but  how  can  you  ever  love  me  any  more  1  and  without  you  what 
uld  ho  this  life  ?    I  hope  that  I  shall  die."    Mr  Oswald  knew  not 
all  that  might  have  passed  through  Margaret's  thoughts  in  her 
widowhood.     Such  guilt  as  that  of  his  son  had  struck  at  the  holiest 
affections  of  her  nature,  and  reduced  her  at  once  to  an  almost  hope- 
lesa  prostration.     Had  no  anger,  no  indignation,  no  bitter  and  rank- 
ling sense  of  unspeakable  injury,  penetrated  her  heart  along  with  all 
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its  sufferings,  and  hardened  it  against  her  betrayer  ?  Would  she 
give  herself  once  more  to  that  guilty  and  miserable  man.  Would 
she  again  leave  the  calm  of  resignation,  and  of  a  life  divorced  from 
agitating  emotions,  and  become  the  wife  of  him  in  whose  bosom  she 
had  found  deceit  even  during  that  bridal  happiness,  which,  with  all 
human  creatures,  is  held  sacred  and  uncontaminated  ?  But  all  such 
fears  in  a  father's  spirit  were  now  to  be  done  away,  for  Margaret 
knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and  said,  "  My  beloved  Ludovic  !  my  life 
was  suddenly  and  terribly  darkened  for  your  sake  ;  but  never  did 
my  love  sink  in  all  my  struggles — in  all  my  agonies.  You  think 
that  you  are  on  your  deathbed — and  perhaps  it  may  be  so  ;  for  we 
are  all  blind,  and  the  decrees  of  God  are  unsearchable.  But  here  am 
I,  willing  to  be  your  wife  once  more,  even  if  it  be  but  for  a  few 
melancholy  days — here  am  I,  with  a  heart  fuller  of  love  than  it  was 
even  on  that  day  when  your  father  pronounced  his  benediction  over 
us  !  If  you  are  to  die,  let  your  last  breath  be  drawn  on  the  bosom 
of  me  your  wife  ;  and  let  my  days  afterwards,  which  then  will  not 
be  long,  be  passed  as  your  widow  •  so  that  our  names  may  be  on  one 
tombstone,  and  our  bodies  be  interred  side  by  side,  in  hopes  of  a  joy- 
ful resurrection  !"' 

The  pale  and  emaciated  figure  seemed  animated  with  a  stronger 
principle  of  hope  ;  and  tears,  the  first  he  had  been  able  to  weep,  for 
anguish  had  dried  them  up,  trickled  down  his  cheeks.    "  Oh,  Mar- 

faret,  Margaret !  was  there  ever  love  like  unto  this  1  Father,  you 
ave  heard  her  words  !  Once  did  I,  your  miserable  son,  suffer  you 
to  bestow  on  us  a  fatal  benediction.  I  am  still  a  sinner,  nor  is  true 
penitence  mine  ;  remorse  alone  tears  me  to  pieces.  But,  as  I  am 
now  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  will  you,  father,  reunite  us  on  earth, 
that  we  may,  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  his  Son,  meet  in  heaven?" 
M  r  I  Iswald  was  happy  to  hear  such  humble  words,  and  he  knew  that 
truth  was  then  speaking  within  the  supposed  shadow  of  death. 
"  Yes,  my  son,  I  will  make  Margaret  Lyndsay  your  wife  on  earth  ■ 
and  if  you  obey  her  pure  and  holy  heart,  you  need  not  despair  of 
seeing  her  in  heaven,  where  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage,  but  to  which  mortal  beings  like  us  are  led  ly  the  .sanctity 
of  earthly  affections." 


CHAPTER  XI IX. 

OSWALD  did  OOt  return  to  his  Manse  till    .Mar-ant     was  his 

son'.-,  wife.  They  were  sad  but  holy  nuptials,  ye<  a  tinge  of  joy  irra- 
diated the  mournful  ceremonial.  Miss  Wedderburne,  Harriet,and 
Frances,  laid  aside  their  weeds  for  thai  on  ad  pul  on  white 

marriage-garments.     Lucy,  of  course,  was  not  away:aud  Michael 
Grahame  himself  would  have  come  if  he  could,  bul  his  last  v. 
-  now  kept  him  to  bis  bed    Hi  Ben!  them 
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Margaret,  pale,  thin,  and  weeping,  stood  by  the  bed  of  her  husband, 
and  ln-lil  his  hand,  while  his  grcyhaired  father,  with  an  unfaltering 
twice,  once  more  joined  their  lives  before  Heaven.  She  stood  there 
in  tlic  fulness  of  religious  joy,  for  he  who  deemed  himself  on  the 
verge  of  death,  was  now  given  into  her  care  to  prepare  him  by  love 
for  earth  or  heaven — for  time  or  for  eternity.  Now  she  was  Ludo- 
\  ic'a  wife  again  ;  and  all  her  nature  expanded  in  hope  that  God 
would  spare  her  husband,  and  allow  him  some  few  years  to  prepare 
himself  for  that  change  so  awful  to  all  that  are  born. 

Margaret  had  promised  to  visit  Miss  Wedderburne  before  the  end 
of  autumn,  and  thus  affectingly  and  solemnly  had  her  promise  been 
fulfilled.  Mr  Oswald  and  Lucy  returned  to  the  Manse,  but  Ludovic 
was  yet  too  ill  to  be  removed.  His  wife  watched  him  night  and 
day.  A  couch  was  placed  by  his  sick  bed,  in  which  she  slept,  or  lay 
awake,  alive  to  every  sigh  of  pain  or  feverish  anxiety.  Happier  far 
was  she  than  any  other  bride  in  the  whole  world ;  and  the  same 
ring  was  now  worn  that  she  had  kept  after  her  marriage  had  been 
so  miserably  dissolved ;  the  same  locket  was  near  her  heart,  con- 
taining Ludovic's  hair,  which  he  had  given  her  when  first  he  wooed 
her  in  her  virgin  beauty.  With  an  angel  thus  dwelling  for  eier  be- 
fore his  eyes,  no  wonder  that  he  once  more  desired  life ;  while  his 
wife's  virtue  and  piety,  even  in  this  life,  had  now  met  their  best  and 
dearest  reward. 

Mrs  Oswald,  for  so  Richard,  Harriet,  and  Frances  now  called  her, 
although  Miss  Wedderburne  used  still  that  of  "  Margaret  Lyndsay," 
had  several  visits  to  pay  before  she  and  her  husband  returned  to 
Nether-Place.  She  walked  down  the  lane,  and  looked,  not  without 
tears,  into  the  window  of  the  small  room  in  which  she  had  once  been 
so  happy ;  in  which  her  mother,  Esther,  and  poor  Marion  had  died. 
She  went  into  several  houses  to  see  old  friends.  Some  of  these 
friends  were  dead,  some  gone  elsewhere,  but  others  she  found,  and 
none  that  were  not  happy  to  take  hold  of  her  hand.  Some  vague 
rumours  of  her  strange  misfortunes  had  reached  this  obscure  by- 
place.  But  she  told  them  that  she  was  happy,  and  that  her  husband 
was  recovering  his  health  ;  and  they  asked  no  further  questions. 
The  portion  of  her  life  that  had  been  passed  here  could  never  be  cut 
off  from  her  being,  and  all  its  tenderest  remembrances  rose  before 
her  like  realities.    God  had  not  forsaken  the  Orphan. 

Braehead  had  been  in  her  dreams  many  thousand  times,  both  dur- 
ing her  period  of  perfect  bliss— of  utter  misery — and  of  imperfect  or 
complete  resignation.  But  never  had  it  appeared  more  beautiful,  in 
the  dreams  either  of  bright  or  dim  imagination,  than  it  now  was, 
when  again  .shown  to  her  eyes  just  as  it  existed,  with  no  changes  but 
those  of  time  working  silently  in  the  seasons  of  years,  or  brought 
it  by  the  hands  of  men  obeying  the  altered  circumstances  of  their 
condition.  Margaret  had  walked  there  alone,  without  even  her  friend 
Miss  Wedderburne,  and  she  had  enjoyed  the  delight  of  re-perusing  all 
its  characters  the  same  as  they  were  before,  or  at  least  perplexing 
her  with  no  violent  erasures.  She  knew  the  bushes  where  the  linnet 
had  fed  its  young ;  the  broom,  of  which  she  had  formed  garlands  for 
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herself  and  her  sisters ;  the  little  dells  where  they  sat  or  played  ; 
the  wood,  into  whose  gloom  they  had  feared  to  go  for  with  their 
infant  or  girlish  steps.  Nor  was  the  human  life  that  breathed  there 
in  any  respect  painfully  changed.  In  the  quiet  ongoings  of  that 
little  world,  there  had  no  doubt  been  stoppage  and  decay  ;  but  most 
of  the  hearths  burned  as  before  ;  and  the  memory  of  her  own  family 
was  not  extinct.  Honest  John  Walker,  his  wife  and  children,  were 
still  in  their  comfortable  hut ;  and  "  Lord  bless  me,  Margaret  Lynd- 
say  ! "  was  a  heartfelt  salutation  that  came  sweetly  upon  her  ear. 
Mjb  Walker  set  a  chair  for  her  with  a  smiling  face  ;  and,  when  she 
brought  out  homely  refreshment,  the  bread  was  in  a  basket  which 
blind  Esther  had  made.  Jessie  Walker  was  now  a  pretty  lassie  of 
fifteen  ;  and  glad,  and  proud  too,  were  her  parents  to  agree  that  she 
should  go  with  Mrs  Oswald  to  Nether-Place  as  her  friend  and 
servant.  A  gentle  mirth  was  over  their  tea-drinking,  not  disturbed 
by  the  recollections  of  the  honest  and  kind-hearted  master  of  the 
house,  who  had  taken  Margaret  and  her  mother  in  his  cart  to  Glas- 
gow, when  Walter  Lyndsay  was  lying  on  his  deathbed. 

Margaret  returned  from  Braehead  with  a  heart  strengthened  by 
the  remembrance  of  her  early  days,  and  carried  with  her  into  the 
mansion  of  Miss  Wcdderburne  the  sweet  charities  of  humanity, 
which  with  her  had  been  so  long  cherished  and  wanned  by  the  fire- 
side of  a  lowly  cottage. 


CHAPTER   L. 

OnoE  more  Nether-Place  was  inhabited  by  Ludovic  Oswald  and 
Ids  wife.  They  arrived  there  quietly,  and  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 
and  were  welcomed  home  by  their  happy  and  devoted  old  domestic. 

But,  in  One  Bingle  day,  the  news  of  their  return  spread  over  all  the 
parish,  and  every  heart  was  stirred  with  strong  delight  on  sweh  a  re- 
storation. It  was  almost  like  a  rising  from  the  dead  ;  and  i  lie  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  Ludovic'a  reappearance  lost  nothing  in 
wonder  from  the  awakened  imaginations  of  his  simple  neighbours. 
The  very  remembrance  even  ofhia  transgressions  was  swallowed  up  in 
tin  joy  of  knowing  that  he  was  alive,  and  to  remain  among  them  all 
the  rest  of  hi  days  ;  and  although  his  friends  were  deterred  by 
many  thoughtful  feelings  from  crowding  in  anon  him  ai  Nethi  r 
Place,  vei  the  Man  risited  every  hour  01  the  day  for  several 

weeks,  by  young  and  old,  congratulating  their  beloved  and  respected 

Eastor.     He  did  not    hm  himself  up  from  their  homely  sympath 
nt  returned  their  visits  ai  their  own  hon  i  ,  and  wa   Been  walking 
about  with  Lucy  every  evening,  with  an  i    pre    ion  of  countena 
that  had  been  long  unknown,  and  like  the  Sou  Oswald  of  former 
times,  glad,  cheerful,  and  communicative,  and  ready  to  receive  and 
give  salutations  to  every  one  hi    met   on  footpath  ox  highway. 
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Hilarity  and  joyousness  were  observable  everywhere,  and  Casterton 
did  not  seem  to  hold  within  its  bounds  one  person  desponding  or 
disconsolate'. 

A  new  Life  began  at  Nether-Place.  Ludovic  Oswald — the  brave 
bold  soldier  was  an  invalid— and  was  seen  sometimes  alone,  but 
;allv  with  his  wife,  walking  slowly,  and  with  feeble  steps,  over 
bia  fields,  or  towards  the  Manse.  He  was  greatly  broken  down, 
and  his  wounds,  never  perhaps  to  be  healed,  made  him  look,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-six,  almost  like  a  veteran  of  fifty.  Margaret, 
too,  had  lost  the  elasticity  of  her  steps,  and  the  beautiful  airy  being 
moved  now  with  matronly  gait,  and  wore  an  expression  of  resigned 
melancholy  that  touched  even  the  rudest  mind.  But  every  one  who 
saw  her  felt  assured  that  she  was  happy — happier  than  ever;  and 
her  smiles,  when  she  accosted  her  kind  neighbours,  evidently  came 
from  a  heart  that  calmly  and  deeply  enjoyed  the  lot  assigned  her 
by  Heaven.  She  did  not  forget  one  of  her  acquaintances,  rich  or 
poor ;  her  charities  flowed  on  silently  as  before ;  and  neither  her 
past  misery,  nor  her  present  happiness,  had  extinguished  one 
thought  formerly  awakened  by  the  griefs  or  joys  of  her  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  beautiful  farm  of  Nether-Place  was  now  in  the  hands  of  its 
proprietor.  In  youth  he  had  known  rural  affairs ;  and  now,  in 
overlooking  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  field,  and  in  planning  im- 
provements over  his  small  estate,  that  mind  found  rest  that  had 
so  long  been  disturbed  by  the  sins,  and  sorrows,  and  sufferings  of  an 
agitated  world.  The  pure  air  inspired  fresh  health,  and  made  the 
current  of  his  blood  flow  lightly  on.  Month  after  month  his  appear- 
ance became  more  like  long  life  ;  and  on  each  successive  Sabbath  he 
received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  who  spoke  not  to  deceive 
him,  but  to  express  their  own  satisfaction  in  his  increased  alacrity 
and  vigour.  The  colour  returned  faintly  to  Margaret's  cheeks,  and 
one  and  all  declared  that  she  was  more  beautiful  than  ever ;  for 
there  was  something  in  her  faded  face,  when  it  smiled,  that  was 
felt  to  be  suitable  to  her  whole  character  and  lot,  and  clothed  it, 
even  to  the  unthinking,  with  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  loveliness. 

Thus  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  went  on ;  and  it  was 
almost  forgotten  in  the  parish  that  young  Mr  and  Mrs  Oswald  had 
ever  been  unhappy.  There  is  something  in  affliction,  especially  if 
combined  with  sin  or  error,  that  the  mind  wishes  not  to  remember, 
or  to  hear  recalled.  And  here  the  presence  of  happiness  and  of 
goodness  obliterated  all  such  recollections,  and  allowed  no  thoughts 
to  enter  within  the  avenue  of  Nether-Place  but  those  of  kindness 
and  respect.  Ludovic  had  outlived  all  his  frailties — they  were  like 
the  withered  leaves  of  a  past  season  ;  and  now  the  branches  were 
again  green,  and  every  good  affection  grew  beneath  their  shelter. 
The  past  was  an  almost  forgotten  dream  ;  the  present  was  a  vivid 
reality. 

But  within  the  house  of  Nether-Place  there  was  a  happiness  of 
which  those  without  could  know  little  or  nothing ;  for  that  which 
others  forgot,  Ludovic  and  Margaret  well  remembered,  and  the 
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growth  of  years  could  not  fill  up  the  furrows  which  suffering  had 
ploughed  into  their  lives.  He  could  not,  wished  not,  to  forget  that 
he  had  been  a  man  of  many  sins  :  and  he  held  the  uncertain  tenure 
of  his  life  from  God  with  a  sacred  fear.  He  did  not  deliver  himself 
up  to  a  wild  enthusiasm  ;  he  did  not  fling  himself  helplessly  upon 
Divine  mercy,  without  humbly  striving  to  feel  and  act  as  religion 
required  ;  he  did  not  trust  in  the  promises  held  forth  to  sinners, 
without  knowing  that  better  thoughts  had  gained  an  ascendancy 
over  those  that  had  so  long  been  too  familiar ;  he  did  not  vainly 
conceive  that  all  alliance  had  been  broken  off  between  himself  of 
other  years  and  himself  of  the  present  season;  he  still  knew  that 
hauntings  from  the  past  were  with  him  still,  to  tempt  and  try  ;  ami 
he  humbly  suspected  even  his  penitence,  lest  it  might  be  only  remorse 
for  guilt,  or  regret  of  pleasure.  But,  deeply  convinced  that  his 
frailties  clung  to  him  still,  and  that  the  seeds  of  sin  were  smothered, 
not  utterly  crushed,  in  his  nature,  he  made  small  pretences  before 
man  to  superior  piety ;  and  so  much  the  more  humbly  did  he 
prostrate  himself  before  God. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  loud  merriment  or  boisterous  mirth,  even 
on  the  most  joyful  occasions,  at  Nether-Place:  one  settled  spirit 
prevailed  there,  which  nothing  but  utter  oblivion  of  the  past  could 
destroy;  but  the  spirit  was  not  incompatible  with  profound  ha;  ipi- 
ness.  In  process  of  years,  a  new  bliss  sprung  up  in  their  lives,  for  a 
son  and  a  daughter  were  born;  and  God  preserved  them  both  un- 
harmed in  smiling  infancy.  She  who  had  been  so  dutiful  a  daughter, 
BO  affectionate  a  sister,  and  so  loving  a  wife,  what  a  heaven  was  it  to 

to  be  a  mother:  Her  own  little  Walter  and  Alice,  one  in  her 
arms,  and  the  other  playing  at  her  feet,  repaid  her  over  and  over 
again,  every  single  day,  for  all  the  miseries  she  had  ever  suffered. 
All  other  kinds  of  affecl  ion  may  become  too  excessive ;  but  thai  of  a 
mother  fir  her  innocenl  children,  nature  consecrates,  even  althoi 
it  should  overflow  the  whole  entire  soul.  Margaret  had  often  up- 
braided herself  with  not  loving  better  little  Ludovic,  i}^'  son  of 
Hannah  Blantyre,  who  lived  with  his  grandfather,  ami  cheered  the 
old  man  with  the  light  of  a  fresh-dawning  affection  lint  too  many 
sad  (•motions  had  hitherto  been,  gathered  round  his  harmless  head. 
Now  she  eompreh'-nded  him  too  in  the  expansion  of  her  maternal 

hi  :  and  never  was  she  bo  satisfied  of  the  perfect  restoration  oi 
her  husband's  character,  as  when  she  saw  him  absorbed  in  his  chil- 
dren's smiles,  and  fondling  them  upon  his  funs.    Their  innoa 
appealed  to  all  bis  best  renovated  feelings;  and  be  who  had  been 
once  so  much  the  slave  of  Belfish  passions,  and  theu  rey,  now 

lived  in  the  perfect  peace  of  those  affections  which  carrj  a  man  oul 
of  himself,  and  attach  him  by  mysterious  links,  finelj  Bpun,  but 
lamant,  to  the  beauty  of  innocena 
Sailors  do  not  live  always  upon  the  Beas ;  and  no*    L  urence 
Lvml-av  came  to  Nether-Place,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal   Navy. 

ad  Lucy  Oswald  had  nol  forgotten  each  other,  althou  I 
promise  had  oeeu  made,  nor  evi  d  love  avowed     But  they  bad  been 
true  to  each  other  withoul  any  such  declaration  .  and  on  the  da] 
vol.  m.  '-'  A 
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that  Margaret's  boy  completed  his  fifth  year,  they  were  married. 
The  sailor  Inula  comfortable  independence;  and,  although  he  did 
not  think  of  quitting  his  profession,  lie  thought  naturally,  and  not 
unwisely,  that  the  future  might  take  care  of  itself,  and  that  he  and 
Lucy,  in  the  small  cottage  of  Mill-Nook,  might  be  happy  for  a  few 
lin  nit  lis,  without  remembering  the  sound  of  the  sea. 

The  happiness  which  Margaret  now  enjoyed  with  her  husband 
was  nut,  they  both  knew,  to  last  for  ever,  nor  even  for  many  years. 
His  health  never  had  been,  never  could  be,  restored.  He  himself 
had  many  intimations,  incommunicable  to  others,  of  approaching 
dissolution  ;  and  he  took  his  departure  from  this  world  so  quietly, 
and  with  so  little  pain,  that  Margaret,  who  was  sitting  by  his  bed, 
and  not  immediately  fearing  the  event,  knew  not  the  minute  when  he 
breathed  his  last.  She  had  been  reading  to  him  from  the  Bible 
which  had  been  given  to  her  by  Michael  Grahame ;  and,  pausing 
to  speak  about  a  passage,  she  looked  towTards  him,  and  saw  that  his 
spirit  had  gone,  as  she  humbly  trusted,  to  heaven.  His  father  had 
been  for  some  time  prepared  to  expect  his  death  ;  and  the  old  man 
was  perfectly  resigned  to  lose  his  son.  It  was  over  his  sins  and  Iris 
frailties  that  he  had  wept  most  bitterly  in  other  years  ;  but  his  son 
had  become  a  new  man  ;  and  as  he  died  in  the  faith,  his  old  father, 
without  great  anguish,  stood  by  the  grave  and  saw  his  Ludovic 
buried.  Over  a  braver  man  the  volleying  musketry  had  never 
sounded  a  requiem  :  but  the  death  he  had  often  sought  on  the  field 
of  battle  had  come  at  last  like  a  shadow  over  him  on  a  peaceful  bed, 
and  Ludovic  Oswald  was  interred,  after  all  his  wanderings,  in  the 
burial-ground  of  his  native  parish. 

Happiness  did  not  forsake  Margaret,  now  that  she  was  a  widow. 
The  time  once  was  that  she  would  have  wept  in  inconsolable  anguish 
over  the  grave  of  her  Ludovic.  But  time  and  change  had  fitted  him 
for  heaven,  while  gradual  and  unpainful  decay  had  loosened  the 
bands  of  this  mortal  life.  Therefore  she  lived  on  undisturbed,  calm, 
even  glad,  with  her  beautiful  children.  She  did  not  load  herself 
with  widow's  weeds,  but  all  her  life  wore  simple  and  unostentatious 
mourning,  which  showed  that  with  the  hope  of  meeting  her  husband 
in  heaven  was  united  the  memory  of  the  years  passed  with  him  on 
earth.  Her  daughter  Alice  was  now  a  sweet,  gentle,  thoughtful  girl 
of  twelve  years  ;  reminding  Margaret,  by  her  placid  face,  meek  eyes, 
and  composed  manner,  of  her  own  sainted  mother.  Walter,  two 
years  older,  was  all  that  her  heart  could  wish.  Sedate,  studious,  and 
fond  of  home,  he  excited  no  fears  in  her  bosom  lest  he  should  ever 
leave  her  far,  or  seek  his  fortune  in  foreign  countries.  The  gentle 
boy  sought  the  society  of  his  grandfather,  and  thought  no  life  like 
that  of  a  clergyman.  Mr  Oswald  scarcely  showed  greater  symptoms 
of  old  age  than  he  had  done  many  years  ago,  and  educated  Walter 
entirely  himself  for  college.  "Little  Ludovic,"  as  he  had  always 
been  called,  had  turned  out  a  fine,  spirited,  adventurous  lad,  and, 
by  the  kind  offices  of  Mr  Wedderburne,  was  sent  out  a  cadet  to 
India,  full  of  hope  and  joy.  Miss  Wedderburne  and  her  sisters,  who 
now  bore  other  names,  in  their  own  happiness,  gave  every  delightful 
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proof  of  an  unfading  friendship.  All  was  peace  at  the  Manse, 
the  Mill-Xook,  and  Nether-Place  ;  and  Margaret,  who  had  so  piously- 
fulfilled  her  duties  to  her  parents,  became  in  turn  the  object  of  ten- 
derest  affection  to  her  children.  Their  virtue  and  piety  was  her 
reward  from  the  God  who  had  proved  her  in  affliction,  and  who  now 
shed  the  light  of  His  holiest  comfort  on  her  head,  which,  though  not 
old,  was  yet  waxing  grey,  and  seemed,  in  its  serene  and  solemn 
1  leauty,  not  to  be  destined  for  a  long  life  here,  but  an  eternity  of 
bliss  hereafter. 

"  When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast, 
O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven, 
May  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 
A  familv  in  heaven  !" 


THE  FOEESTEKS. 


THE   FOEESTEES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  the  humble  mansions  that,  not  many  years  ago,  were  thickly  in- 
terspersed through  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Esk,  between  Roslin 
and  Lasswade,  there  was  not  one  more  beautiful  than  that  which 
bore  the  appropriate  name  of  Dovenest.  It  was  built  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  that  merely  lifted  it  in  safety  above  the  highest  watermark 
of  the  river  sweeping  round  the  little  sylvan  peninsula ;  and  the 
breath  of  smoke  that  rose  from  its  hidden  chimneys  was,  even  on 
the  rainiest  day,  lost  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  overshadowing 
wood,  before  it  could  reach  the  naked  cliff  that  rose  like  a  pillar  into 
the  sky.  Several  glades,  and  even  pasture-fields,  lay  concealed  at  no 
great  distance  up  and  down  the  stream;  and  a  few  steps  could,  in 
either  direction,  lead  into  prospects  of  confined  but  richest  cultiva- 
tion, -whore  the  houses  of  the  more  opulent  looked  out  cheerfully, 
each  over  its  own  quiet  pleasure-ground,  nor  seemed,  in  their  unos 
Notations  retirement,  at  all  out  of  unison  with  the  character  of  the 
solitary  or  clustering  cottages  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  Bui  for  a 
fantastic  projection  of  rock,  with  its  crown  of  drooping  birch-trees. 
D  t  would  have  commanded  a  view  of  the  cavemed  dill's  01 

Bawthornden,  and  indeed  even  of  Roslin  Ohapel     Although  the 
castle  tow  not  visible,  the  rooks  were  seen  flying  overita  turrets; 

and  OH  a  ealm  day  the  noise  of  the  linn  was  heard  below  the  Inunda- 
tions of  the  old  place  of  worship.     The  village  Sahhath-beH  sent  it  | 

voice  so  distinctly  down  the  glen,  that  it  sometimes  seemed  to  be 
ringing  close  to  the  very  cottage;  and  on  a  warm,  still  Bummer's 

<!.)■  ,  there  w:i  J  hit  one  SOUnd  of  DOeS  from  the  DTOOmy  knoll  of  I  »ove- 

.  to  the  wallflowers  on  the  crevices  of  thai  hallowed  ruin.    There 
was  felt  to  be  a  little  quiet  world  within  itself;  and  the  same  stream, 
the  same  rocks,  the  Bame  line  of  sky,  bound  together  cottage,  chapel, 
and  castle,  iii  one  spirit  of  harmonious  beauty, 
Dovene  I  was  doI  b  summer  retreal  for  lawyer,  citizen,  or  j 
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although  it  had  often  been  coveted  both  by  matter-of-fact  and  imagi- 
native men,  and  its  architecture  been  made  to  undergo  frequent 
alteration  in  the  day-dreams  of  tasteful  artists;  but  it  had  been  for 
thirty  years  the  dwelling  of  its  obscure  and  industrious  owner,  Adam 
Forester,  a  gardener.  Adam  Forester  had  been  proud  of  that  humble 
professional  name  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  his  good  spade  was  his 
only  fortune  ;  and  he  desired  no  better,  in  after  times,  when,  by  skill, 
labour,  and  integrity,  he  had  accumulated  sufficient  capital  to  pur- 
chase that  pretty  little  property,  and  by  degrees,  spring  after  spring, 
had  made  his  nursery-garden  the  pride  of  all  the  glen,  and,  to  idlers 
from  the  city,  one  of  its  rarest  and  most  delightful  attractions.  The 
southern  bank,  which  he  had  cleared  from  the  embosoming  wood, 
seemed  to  enjoy  perpetual  sunshine ;  and  so  happily  sheltered  was  it 
by  natural  mounds  and  battlements,  that  often,  while  there  was  a 
storm  among  the  oaks  above,  not  a  blossom  was  shaken  from  his 
fruit-trees  ;  and  the  blackbird  continued  to  sing  undisturbed  from 
the  top  of  the  steady  larch  that  rose  single  from  a  grass  plat  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden.  That  larch  was  famous  during  early  spring, 
in  the  perfect  beauty  of  its  tapering  verdure,  and  glowing  with  a 
million  cones  of  purple  that  lay  profusely  scattered  over  the  long 
graceful  branches  that  swept  the  mossy  floor,  up  to  the  slender  last 
year's  shoot  that  scarcely  supported  the  blithesome  songster.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  order  and  regularity  prevalent  over  the  parterres 
of  flowers,  the  beds  of  seedlings,  and  the  wider  banks  of  infant  forest- 
i,  already  distinguishable  in  shape  and  hue  of  leaf,  stalk,  and 
tendril,  but  all  equally  unlike  the  gigantic  forms  they  were  destined 
one  day  to  become  in  park  or  mountain.  The  spirit  of  young  vege- 
table life  wantoned  everywhere  around,  below  the  shadow  of  the 
ancient  woods  ;  and  old  Adam  Forester,  the  gardener,  unconsciously 
loved  the  flowers  and  plants,  among  a  constant  succession  of  which 
he  had  spent  upwards  of  forty  not  unhappy  years.  He  had  not 
reached  his  time  of  life  without  some  heavy  griefs  ;  but  when  he 
went  out  to  muse  at  eventide,  he  felt,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  that 
God  had  to  him  been  a  God  of  mercy,  and  thought  with  profound 
peace  of  mind  on  the  hour,  now  assuredly  near  at  hand,  when  he 
should  be  laid  in  the  same  grave  with  the  mother  of  his  chfldren — 
her  whom  he  had  buried  twenty  years  ago,  but  whose  image  had 
been  with  him,  to  support  and  console,  duly  and  without  fail,  at 
morning  and  evening  prayers. 

Adam  Forester  had  enjoyed  more  of  pure  and  real  happiness  than 
often  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  in  his  condition  of  life,  although,  per- 
haps, that  be  sometimes  the  very  happiest  condition  in  the  world. 
His  mind,  originally  one  of  strength  and  sensibility,  had  received 
that  best  of  all  education — the  education  which  untempted  and  un- 
perverted  nature  bestows  upon  itself,  during  employment  that  is 
irious  but  not  slavish,  and  during  leisure  that  is  free  for  much 
thoughtfulness  at  least,  if  not  for  systematic  study,  in  the  interval 
benignly  provided  between  the  two  twilights  for  the  refreshment 
and  restoration  of  every  human  soul.  From  youth  to  manhood,  and 
from  manhood  to  age,  he  had  always  been  bettering  his  worldly  cir- 
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cumstances  :  he  had  never  made  a  single  retrograde  step  in  his  lowly 
welldoing;  and  while  many  whom  he  acknowledged  to  be  better 
than  himself  had  suffered  sore  chances  and  changes,  going  down  in 
trouble  to  untimely  graves,  and  others  had,  in  some  few  instances, 
become  absolute  paupers  from  vice  or  misfortune,  he  had  thankfully 
enjoyed  continual  increase  of  prosperity,  and  along  with  it  an  en- 
largement too  of  heart  that  enabled  him  to  feel  the  blessing  of 
Providence.  Although  he  lived  in  a  thatched  house,  with  such  tem- 
perate appetites  as  its  frugal  hearth  could  easily  supply — wore  on 
work  days  the  mean  but  decent  apparel  of  a  labourer— opened  his 
Bible  with  a  hand  that  labour  had  hardened — sat  on  the  Sabbat li  in 
a  pew  among  poor  people — interchanged  greetings  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  every  honest  individual  of  that  class  to  whom, 
by  his  birth,  he  belonged— and  recpiired  for  the  daily  sustenance  of 
his  unambitious  heart  only  the  simple  converse  of  working  men- 
yet  Adam  Forester  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  society  of 
persons  occupying  the  more  elevated  stations  of  this  life,  nor  in  that 
society  did  he  miss  the  respect  due  to  his  estimable  character.  In 
the  way  of  his  profession,  he  had  become  known  to  many  men  of 
wealth  and  rank ;  and  the  plain  dignity  of  his  manners,  especially 
as  age  began  to  add  to  the  lineaments  of  his  countenance,  that  power 
of  reverence  which  is  superior  to  that  of  every  mere  artificial  distinc- 
waa  acknowledged  by  all  who  had  sense  to  discern  and  ap- 
preciate  the  natural  and  unalienable  authority  of  intelligence  and 
virtue. 

Dovenest,  therefore,  although  thus  beautiful  in  its  own  seemingly 
romantic  world,  \v.v\  never  been  the  seen  of  any  other  joys  and 
sorrows  than  such  as  belong  necessarily  and  essentially  to  human 
nature  in  every  condition.  The  worthy  owner  had  suffered  many 
domestic  afflictions,  but  all  in  the  common  course  of  nature ;  and 
with  a  wife  who  tenderly  and  reverently  loved  him,  and  had  die 
charged  every  duty  towards  him  and  their  children  in  joyfulness 
and  gratitude,  he  had  lived  many  long  peaceful  years.  1  hiring  those 
years  an  infant — a  child— one  blooming  girl-  a  boy  of  much  pro- 
mise—and, saddest  loss  of  all,  a  son  gmwn  op  to  manhood  bad 
tx  d  taken  awav,  suddenly,  oi  after  Lingering  decay.  Five  funerals 
had  there  indeed  been,  before  that  blackest  of  them  all,  when  the 
mother  was  carried  to  her  rest.  Bui  these  deprivations  had  been 
■  I  over  the  length  of  lull  thirty  years.  Mercifully  timed,  it 
aid,  had  been  the  visits  of  the  angel  of  death.  And 
ough  there  nol  unfrequently  had  been  seasons  when  smiles,  or 
at  leasl  anything  approaching  to  laughter,  would  have  |  rated  against 
the  heai  of  the  whole  saddened  family,  and  vrhen  it  alu 

f  their  happiness  were  never  more  to  deserve  thai  name, 
vet  natural  disfa  finally  yielded  to  natural  comfort,  and 

survivors  carried  over  upon  i another,  and  into  one  anotb 

hearts,  the  affection  thai  bad  belonged  to  them  thai  wri  re  no  more 

visions  of  SUdden  waking  recollection. 
or  in  tii  p, 

Even  the  affliction  that  made  Adam  Fore  b  i  a  widower,  brou 
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with  it  healing  upon  its  wings.  For,  when  his  Judith  died,  she  was 
not  cut  off  suddenly  in  the  prime  of  life,  nor  did  she  pine  away  in 
its  fall  ;  but  after  the  grey  hairs  had  been  visibly  mingled  with  the 
once  bright  brown,  an  illness,  neither  frightfully  short  nor  tryingly 
prolonged,  extinguished  the  lamp  of  life  that  burned  clearly  to  the 
close;  and  with  all  the  most  anxious  solicitudes  of  a  mother's  heart 
at  rest,  she  was  resigned  to  shut  her  eyes  upon  her  husband  and  her 
two  dutiful  sons.  Her  sober  matronly  steps  and  quiet  smiles  were 
no  more  seen,  and  in  a  few  years  generally  forgotten.  But  in  not 
a  few  neighbouring  families  her  image  remained,  as  if  her  picture 
had  hung  upon  the  wall ;  and  the  poor  continued  to  bless  her  who 
had  not  only  relieved  their  hunger,  but  had  given  charity  to  their 
friendless  souls.  The  lines  of  labour  and  advancing  age  were  pain- 
fully deepened  on  the  widower's  face  during  the  year  she  left  him, 
and  the  neighbours  all  prognosticated  that  he  would  never  recover 
the  blow.  But  theirs  was  a  common  mistake ;  the  old  man  was  not 
forsaken  in  his  bereavement ;  in  a  few  weeks  he  took  his  place  in 
his  pew  in  the  kirk ;  the  lark  called  him  to  his  garden — not,  perhaps, 
from  such  sleep  as  he  had  once  enjoyed  ;  and  although  they  who 
knew  him  intimately  saw  a  change  in  all  his  demeanour,  and  heard 
a  difference  in  the  usual  tones  of  his  speech,  yet,  to  indifferent 
observers,  he  was  the  same  active,  industrious  old  man  as  before. 
Nor  did  Dovenest  undergo  any  perceptible  diminution  of  its  cheerful 
neatness,  except  that  there  seemed  about  it  a  less  gorgeous  flush  of 
flowers  than  formerly,  and  that  the  lustre  of  the  latticed  windows 
was  not  so  spotless,  and  somewhat  more  thickly  overgrown,  now 
that  one  pruning  hand  was  cold.  But  Adam  Forester,  in  his  more 
awful  hours,  was  not  without  a  source  of  comfort,  that  every  year 
flowed  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  midnight  silence;  while,  in  his 
ordinary  work-day  life  in  the  open  air,  he  had  the  best  of  earthly 
solaces  in  a  fair  reputation,  health  yet  unimpaired,  a  sound  under- 
standing, and  a  clear  conscience  ;  a  sufficient  competence  against 
the  evfl  of  eld,  two  dutiful  sons,  and,  above  all,  the  love  of  labour, 
strong  as  that  of  life  itself,  that  subdues  within  the  heart  a  thousand 
vain  anxieties,  and  changes  the  stern  law  of  necessity,  against  which 
many  fruitlessly  rebel,  into  the  voluntary  choice  of  a  calm  and  well- 
ordered  life. 

On  the  death  of  his  wife,  Adam  Forester  had  been  left  with  two 
sons,  Michael  and  Abel.  They  had  both  received  a  regular  educa- 
tion, and  possessed  more  than  ordinary  abilities.  Michael  had,  at 
one  time,  thought  of  becoming  a  clergyman,  and  had  attended  the 
university  ;  but,  on  his  mother's  death,  he  felt  it  to  be  impossible  to 
leave  his  father  alone,  and  being  fonder  every  month  of  that  way  of 
life,  and  deeply  attached  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  resolved  to 
follow  his  father's  employment,  and  had  now  done  so  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  staid  deportment  and  quiet  manners,  but  of  deep 
and  strong  feelings — it  may,  indeed,  be  said  passions — and  of  extra- 
ordinary strength  of  intellect.  But  he  had  no  worldly  ambition,  and 
was  satisfied  to  live  the  same  homely  and  obscure  life  with  his  father. 
He  was  enough  of  a  scholar  to  be  able  to  read  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  their  original  tongues  ;  and  his  favourite  studies,  next 
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to  theology,  circumscribed  as  they  necessarily  became,  were  natural 
history  and  astronomy.  Each  year  brought,  independently  of  read- 
ing, its  own  growtli  of  inward  knowledge  ;  and  Michael  Forester  of 
Dovenest  had  long  been  esteemed  the  first  man  in  all  the  neighbour- 
hood for  general  talents,  and  sound  practical  information  in  the 
business  of  life.  His  whole  appearance  betokened  no  ordinary 
character ;  and  although  he  did  not  purposely  keep  aloof  from  the 
young  men  of  the  place,  his  infinite  and  unapproachable  superiority 
was  felt  by  them  all,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  equal  of  the 
parish  minister,  and  other  persons  of  education  and  authority. 
Proud  was  the  old  man  of  such  a  son,  but  it  was  a  pride  that  now 
and  then  only  made  its  way  into  a  heart  fortified  with  a  far  higher 
principle — that  of  religious  gratitude ;  and  as  they  worked  in  their 
garden  together,  the  grey-headed  father  would  sometimes  rest  his 
withered  hand  on  his  spade,  and,  leaning  over  it  as  if  to  pause  from 
his  work,  bless  his  son  in  a  fervent  prayer,  nor  care  if  his  dim  eyes 
poured  down  upon  the  ground  a  shower  of  passionate  tears.  Work- 
ing together,  day  after  day,  from  morning  to  night,  and  sitting 
together  every  evening,  there  was  often  long  silence  between  them, 
but  never  any  dearth  of  inward  thoughts  ;  and  each  heart  was  as 
fertile  of  affectionate  feelings  as  the  soil  of  the  garden  beneath  the 
common  labour  of  their  hands.  The  very  helplessness  of  old  age 
was  felt  to  be  a  happy  state  in  the  presence  of  such  a  protector ; 
and  when  the  old  man  would  lay  himself  down,  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  sycamores,  for  a  single  hour  of 
rest,  reluctantly  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  of  threescore  and 
ten  years,  his  closing  eyes  could  not  help  seeing,  in  his  dutiful  son, 
as  it  were  the  figure  of  an  angel  watching  over  his  sleep. 

Abel,  the  younger  brother,  although  now  far  less  deserving  than 
Michael,  was,  notwithstanding,  almost  as  dear  to  his  father;  for 
strong  instinctive  affection  will  not  yield  to  the  law  of  desert,  and 
tin-  frailties,  the  follies,  and  even  sins  of  children,  will  often  mourn- 
fully endear  them  to  their  parents.  Abel  too,  in  face,  in  eyes,  the 
colour  of  hair,  and  the  tone  of  voice,  was  the  very  image  of  his 
mother;  and  grievous  as  had  been  his  misconduct,  thai  overpower 
ing  resemblance  had  never  pleaded  for  him  in  vain.  There  was  also 
much  that  was  redeeming  in  his  amiable  but  uncertain  character  . 
and  how  could  a  father  long  ntain  wrath,  or  even  Btrong  displeasure, 
towards  one  BO  ready  to  repent,  BO  warm  in  his  affections,  and,  \\  hi  m 
away  from  evil  associates,  BO  perfectly  winning  in  all  his  \\a_\s,  and 

bo  reconciled  even  to  an  active  and  industrious  life  I  Lively,  versa 
tile,  .Mid  ingenious    he  was,  indeed,  when  at  home,  the  Lujhl  and  tie' 

music  of  the  house  and  garden  ;  and  tie'  old  man  thought,  and  still 

thought,  and  fondly  deluded  himself  into  conviction,  often  broken 
and  a  i  often  repaired,  that  Abel  was  about  to  reform,  ami  become  a 
credil  to  him,  like  Michael,  in  hi-  declining  days.  Although  Abel 
hid  not  yet  absolutely  disgraced  himself  by  any  d  oi  di 

honourable  action,  a  mist  hung  over  hi  reputation  both  in  town  ami 
country  ;  his  few  known  associates  were  ]  ol  profligate  hah 

rumours  were  afloat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  :"i  indi  finite  bul  di 

in-  kind  ;  and  it  wa     the  belief  of  all,  that  ere  Long  he  would 
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bring  himself  to  disgrace  and  ruin.  His  father  tried  to  shut  both 
his  eyes  and  his  ears,  but  still  he  saw  and  heard  enough  to  fill  his 
mind  with  dismal  apprehensions ;  and,  now  that  all  the  past  was 
peace— now  that  he  could  look,  not  only  without  one  single  pang  on 
the  gravestone  above  his  Judith,  and  the  other  five  dead  ones,  all  of 
them  long  ago  so  tenderly  beloved,  but  even  with  the  profound  satis- 
faction of  expecting  rest — he  felt  it  cruel  to  be  disturbed,  almost  at 
death's  door,  by  a  son  to  whom  he  had  been,  perhaps,  but  too  indul- 
gent, and  whose  errors  seemed,  month  after  month,  to  be  darkening 
into  wickedness.  0  that  Abel  were  reformed!  thought  often  the 
old  man  —and  that  prayer  was  sometimes  worded  in  his  sleep — then 
might  I  yield  up  my  spirit  to  its  Maker !  Abel  knew  well  Ins  father's 
grief,  and  often  wept  bitterly,  like  a  child,  before  his  tremulous  re- 
buke— too  like  a  child,  for  his  tears  were  soon  dried;  gay  smiles, 
too  delightful  to  a  forgiving  father,  took  their  place,  and  after  the 
deep  but  transient  calm  of  reconcilement  which  Abel  had  a  heart 
tender  enough  to  feel,  but  not  firm  enough  to  remember,  away  he 
flew  like  a  bird,  and  disappeared  for  months  in  the  unknown  dissi- 
pation and  vice  of  the  city.  "  My  boy  loves  me  as  kindly  as  ever, 
but  he  reverences  me  no  more,  and  my  power  over  him  is  but  as  of 
a  shadow.  0  Michael !  when  I  am  dead,  try  to  save  poor  Abel ;  for 
if  evil  befall  him,  methinks  my  bones  will  not  rest  in  the  grave  !  " 

Such  words  as  these  were  not  lost  upon  Michael ;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  his  filial  reverence,  he  loved  his  brother  Abel  with  exceed- 
ing affection.  Indeed,  the  very  difference  in  their  characters,  pur- 
suits, and  habits,  endeared  them  to  each  other  ;  and  while  the  elder 
brother  could  not  help  being  won  by  that  mirth  and  merriment,  that 
frolic  and  whim,  so  foreign  to  his  own  nature,  but  so  congenial  with 
the  whole  frame  of  Abel's,  that  unthinking  boy  could  not  but  venerate 
in  Michael  that  irreproachable  practice  and  those  uncompromising 
principles  in  which  he  found  himself  to  be  so  deplorably  deficient  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  The  disparity  in  their  age  also  (for  Michael  was 
the  elder  by  upwards  of  ten  years)  gave  an  endearing  character  to 
their  mutual  affection.  It  had  always  preserved  between  them  an 
unbroken  integrity  of  feeling,  without  the  deadening  or  alienating 
interruptions  of  jealous  or  angry  moods.  Abel  no  more  thought  of 
ever  quarrelling  with  Michael  than  with  his  father  himself ;  and  if 
ever  Michael  had  occasion  to  chide  or  reprove  him,  the  remonstrance 
■\\as  indeed  fatherly  in  spirit  and  in  word,  tempered  at  the  same  time 
by  the  sense  of  the  feebler  authority  of  brotherhood,  and  breathed 
forth  as  a  confidential  communication  between  friend  and  friend. 

'  You  must  not  think  that  I  love  Abel  better  than  you,  Michael, 
although  sometimes  it  would  even  seem  as  if  the  dear  unhappy  boy 
did  indeed  drive  you  out  of  my  heart.  No — no — no — you,  Michael, 
are  my  best-beloved  son — boy,  lad,  and  man  the  same — true  at  all 
times  to  me,  your  aged  father,  and  to  your  God.  If  ever  I  have  been 
silent,  cold,  harsh,  or  sullen  towards  you,  my  son,  I  ask  your  for- 
giveness, for,  in  truth,  age  chills  even  something  of  the  warmth  at  a 
father's  heart." 

The  father  and  son  were  sitting  together  on  a  bench  in  a  sort  of 
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small  natural  arbour  that  faced  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  ;  and  as 
Michael  looked  on  the  old  man's  face,  he  felt  that  ne  had  never 
before  noticed  the  wrinkles  so  deep,  nor  seen  over  all  his  counte- 
nance so  strong  a  shadow  of  the  world  to  come.  He  knelt  down 
and  asked  a  blessing.  Tenderness  and  awe  were  like  a  religion  in 
his  spirit ;  and  as  the  withered  hands  were  laid  upon  his  head,  he 
felt  as  if  a  human  parent  were  interceding  for  him  with  a  divine, 
and  that  such  prayers  would  not  be  unheard  in  heaven.  At  that 
moment  light  footsteps  were  heard,  and  Abel  stood  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  arbour. 

There  was  a  wild  and  unsettled  expression  in  his  eyes,  a  feverish 
flush  over  his  cheeks,  and  his  whole  demeanour  was  disturbed. 
Self-dissatisfaction  and  shame,  mixed  with  an  angry  recklessness, 
sadly  obscured  that  face  on  which,  a  few  years  ago,  every  one  that 
knew  it  looked  with  pleasure  and  affection.  Yet  the  unhappy 
youth  could  not  now  divest  himself  of  that  respect,  that  veneration 
with  which  he  had  from  his  very  heart  always  treated  his  father. 
The  scowl  which  he  had  summoned  to  his  brow  gave  way  before  the 
solemn  look  of  the  old  man's  dim  eyes,  and,  struck  at  once  into 
remorse  for  the  mere  show  of  disrespect  to  his  father,  Abel  hung 
down  his  head  and  wept.  When  he  found  voice,  he  said — "  Father, 
I  am  going  to  leave  Dovenest  for  good  and  all,  and  to-morrow  I  set 
off  for  England  with  Will  Mansell.  You  must  not  ask  me  any 
questions — I  could  not  think  of  going  without  coming  to  ask  your 
forgiveness  and  your  Messing."  The  old  man,  who  had  long  feared 
the  worst  of  his  son,  now  felt  that  the  worst  had  almost  befallen 
him  ;  for  Mansell  was  a  man  of  a  ruined  reputation,  and  known  to 
be  familiar  with  criminals.  "  Yes — yes — Abel,  here  is  my  blessing 
— and  my  forgiveness;"  and  the  old  man  rose  up  and  kissed  his 
undutiful  son,  with  many  tears.  Meanwhile,  Michael  retired  a 
Bhort  distance  from  the  arbour,  and  when  he  returned  to  take  fare- 
well of  his  brother,  Abel  was  gone.  "0  Michael,  when  1  am  dead — 
ami  this  parting  has  taken  some  months  from  the  year  I  might  have 
had  to  live— never  lose  your  pity  for  Abel,  for  much,  I  fear,  will  he 
st  a  in  I  in  need  of  pity,  hurrying  on  to  disgrace  or  destruction." — "  My 
brother  shall    never  want,' said  Michael,  '-while  these   hamls   ha\e 

strength  to  work  -while  there  is  water  in  the  channel  "I'  the  Eak, 

ami  com  grows  upon   its  banks.     But  I  will   t^o  alter  him,  and  per- 
haps he  will  return  to  his  lather's  house." —  No,  Michael  ;  he  will 
never  return-   never  in  my  time,  at  least  :  and  if  he  does  return,  it 
will  be  as  a  wretched  beggar    ay,  won  e  than  a  beggar,  a  ci  iminal 
flying  perhaps  from  jusl  ice,  and  his  life  forfeil  to  1  he  law." 

on  of  grief  did  not,  however,  endure  long  in  a 
heai t  that,  hi  aD  Its    offerings,  had  found  whaA  hereis  in 

submission  The  old  man  hearkened  to  comforl  from  his  elder  son, 
and  tried  to  com  ince  himself  that  his  \\  bj  to  have 

rounded.   And  a  letter  from  la  I,  nth 

after,  written  in  a  kind  ami  cheerful  spirit, restored  him  apparently 
to  his  usual  i iposure,  o  that  it  mi  Mil  be  said  thai  Dovem  I 
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CHAPTER     II. 

Among  the  lowly  households  closely  connected  in  ancient  friendship 
with  the  family  at  Dovencst,  there  was  none  so  dear  on  any  account 
as  that  of  Spnnkeld  —a  cottage  that  stood  by  itself  in  a  sheltered 
holm,  a  few  Ileitis  from  Lasswade.  It  had  been  built  by  a  native  of 
the  village,  a  prosperous  tradesman,  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
leaving  a  widow  and  one  daughter.  His  widow  did  not  long  survive 
him  ;  and  the  child  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  female  relation  who  had 
resided  in  the  family,  and  who  loved  the  orphan,  Agnes  Hay,  as  ten- 
derly as  if  she  had  been  her  mother.  This  excellent  person  had  lost 
her  husband  many  years  before,  and  had  no  children.  Her  whole 
income  consisted  of  the  very  moderate  jointure  which  she  enjoyed  as 
the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  from  the  best  of  all  charitable  institu- 
tions ;  but  this,  added  to  the  little  fortune  of  her  ward,  was  a  com- 
plete independence,  and  enabled  them  to  lead  the  same  life  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  without  difficulty  or  privation.  Agnes 
Hay  had,  therefore,  never  felt  what  it  is  to  be  an  orphan.  She  had 
lost  both  her  parents  before  she  was  eight  years  old ;  and  at  that 
innocent  and  joyful  age,  less  than  one  single  summer  suffices  to  wipe 
away  the  bitterest  tears,  although  their  source  is  still  left  open  in 
the  unpainful  affection  of  the  heart.  Perhaps  those  early  afflictions 
gave  a  somewhat  deeper  tone  of  pensiveness  to  a  character  naturally 
thoughtful  and  sedate ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  remembrances  of  her 
dead  parents  survived  more  distinctly  and  tenderly  in  that  retired 
and  almost  solitary  life.  Being  an  only  child,  and  having  had  few 
playmates,  her  thoughts  and  feelings  naturally  reverted  to  the  past, 
so  that  the  bygone  happiness  of  her  childhood  was  never  entirely 
forgotten,  but  continued  to  blend  itself  with  all  those  unsought  en- 
joyments which  nature  graciously  provides  for  the  expanding  affec- 
tions. Few  incidents  or  events  had  occurred  to  diversify  her  calm 
and  contented  life,  nor  had  any  strong  emotions  ever  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  her  innocence.  Each  succeeding  Sabbath  found  her 
humbly  trusting  in  that  contrite  spirit  which  even  the  most  innocent 
must  feel  when  joining  in  the  services  of  religion  ;  and  weeks, 
months,  and  years  had  glided  by,  leaving  her  now,  in  the  prime  of 
youth,  a  favourite  with  all  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  even 
with  those  to  whom  she  was  hardly  more  known  than  by  appear- 
ance or  name ;  while  at  those  firesides  where  she  was  a  familiar 
guest,  she  was  beloved  with  a  perfect  love  for  all  those  delightful 
endowments  that  showed  themselves  more  attractively  in  the  uncon- 
scious simplicity  of  her  mild  and  gentle  manners,  and  almost  veiled 
her  beauty  itself  under  that  charm  of  character  which,  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  gifted  individual,  is  felt  to  be  at  once  permanent 
and  irresistible. 

Neither  Michael  Forester  nor  Agnes  Hay  knew  that  they  were  in 
love  with  each  other.  Indeed,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  it  had 
almost  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  some  slight  shadow  thrown  over 
the  friendship  of  the  two  families.     Accidental  causes,  such  as  will 
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often  arise  in  the  least  varied  lot,  had  made  the  footpath  less  fre- 
quently trodden  that  led  from  Dovenest  to  Sprinkeld.  But  where 
there  is  sincere  and  well-founded  mutual  affection  in  good  hearts,  it 
remains  unimpaired  among  all  hindrances,  interruptions,  or  absence. 
Pleasant  remembrances  of  words  and  looks  supply  the  place  of  actual 
interchanges  of  kindness  ;  and  perhaps  the  softened  images  of  inno- 
cent delight,  returning  of  their  own  accord  upon  our  hearts,  do  more 
than  anything  else  in  this  world  to  attach  us  to  those  with  whom 
that  delight  had  been  enjoyed.  Agnes  Hay  was  frequently  hearing 
the  character  of  Michael  Forester  spoken  of  by  those  whom  she  mi  at 
respected  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise— his  talents,  his  industry, 
his  uprightness,  and,  what  was  even  more  touching  to  her  heart  than 
them  all,  his  filial  piety,  and  his  fond  attachment  to  his  infatuated 
brother.  Sometimes  she  thought  what  happiness  it  would  have  been 
had  she  been  his  daughter,  or  his  sister,  or  any  near  blood  relation, 
so  that  she  might  have  had  the  privileges  of  an  inmate  of  his  house- 
hold. She  had,  indeed,  scarcely  one  single  relation  living  but  Aunt 
Isobel,  as  she  had  called  from  her  infancy  the  good  old  lady  who  was 
her  protectress.  Such  thoughts  passed  through  her  heart  oftener  than 
she  was  aware,  but  without  any  disturbance  of  feeling ;  for  although 
she  iiii,  rchanged  affectionate  greetings  with  Michael  Forester  every 
Sabbath  at  church,  and  not  unfrequently  saw  him  on  ordinary  week- 
day occasions,  her  heart  was  entirely  free  from  passion.  Never  had 
she  fallen  into  one  single  vain  dream  of  him  and  his  dwelling ;  so 
that  had  he  married  another,  it  did  not  seem  to  Agnes  that  such  an 
event  would  have  affected,  or  at  least  diminished,  the  happiness  of 
her  contented  life.  And  yet,  when  Aunt  Isobel,  in  Bpeaking  of  bis 
excellence,  had  once  said,  what  a  happy  woman  would  be  the  wife  of 
Michael  Forester,  Agnes  had  unconsciously  turned  away  her  face  ; 
and  as  she  did  so,  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  geraniums  in  all  their  rich 
.■Mid  variegated  glow  which  she  had  received  from  him,  and  had 
tended  with  assiduous  care,  as  she  herself  thought,  entirely  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  beauty. 

With  Michael  Forester  the  case  was  somewhat  different  Be  was 
fifteen  years  older  than  Agnes  :  and  although  the  growing  charms oi 
her  womanhood  had  gradually  inspired  him  with  fax  other  feelings 
than  those  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  pretty 
little  child  thai  he  had  often  led  by  the  hand  through  his 
and  sent  away,  happy  as  a  Bury,  with  a  hunch  of  Mowers,  yd  a  1 1 
of  the  disparity  ofyears,  which  to  him  seemed  far  greater  than  it 
was  in  reality, 'kept 'down,  as  if  it  were  even  in  his  conscience,  any 
fonder  affection  for  Agnes  as  she  had  been  stealing  into  the  beauty 
of  her  prime.  H  seemed  impossible  thai  she  could  love  him  ;  and 
that  belief  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  overcame  all  vain  hopi  b,  and 

mciled  him,  without  much  pain,  to  the  thought  of  some  daj 
ingAgni     Hay  the  wife  of  another.     Hetherefb  re  with  him 

self,  and  not,  alto-ether  unsucce    rally,  uol  indeed  to  abstain  fr 

her  society,  for  thai  was  impossible,  bul  to  regard  hei  at  all  times 

one  to  whom  he  could  aever  be  more  than  a  friend,  or  a  brother 

ora  father.    Bometimes,  in  thequii  t  ofa  beautiful  nunmi  r  evening 
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when,  in  his  silent  Leisure,  Ins  mind  unconsciously  framed  pictures 
of  the  future,  lie  felt  that  to  Agnes  Hay  he  could  be  all  these,  and 
more,  far  more  than  them  all ;  that  to  see  her  beautiful  countenance 
at  that  lattice  window— her  delightful  figure  walking  along  that 
or1VL.n — her  white  arms  employed  in  training  the  roses  around  the 
trellis-work  of  that  humble  porch— to  hear  her  name  him  in  the 
familiar  words  of  love,  and  tune  her  soft  voice  especially  for  his  ear 
— thoughts  like  these  did  sometimes  indeed  overpower  him — for  he 
had  led  a  pure  and  unstained  life — vice  had  withered  not  one  fibre 
of  his  heart — he  had  wasted  none  of  his  best  emotions  on  unworthy 
objects — so  that  his  visions  of  domestic  happiness  were  bright  and 
strong,  and  he  looked  on  them  with  the  same  solemn,  devout,  and 
sacred  spirit  with  which,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  he  entered  the  place 
set  apart  for  worship.  But  still  the  belief  recurred  that  Agnes  could 
not  love  him— that  she  would  one  day  be  another  man's  wife  ;  and 
in  depriving  himself  of  the  dangerous  enjoyment  of  his  own  loving, 
almost  impassioned  thoughts,  he  felt  that  such  self-denial  brought  its 
own  recompense,  and  heightened  that  happiness  which  Providence 
had  allowed  him  to  enjoy  without  either  fear  or  blame,  and  which  he 
humbly  acknowledged  was  sufficient  for  contentment  and  gratitude. 

One  beautiful  Sabbath  evening,  Michael  Forester  was  walking  by 
himself  along  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  and  met  Agnes  Hay  going  to 
Roslin  to  bring  home  her  aunt,  who  had  that  day  attended  divine 
service  in  that  church.  The  meeting  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a 
state  of  their  affections,  was  felt  by  them  both  to  be  more  than 
usually  happy.  Agnes  took  Michael's  arm  with  cheerful  willingness, 
and  they  spoke  of  everything  most  interesting  to  the  welfare  of  their 
respective  homes.  The  sweet  serenity  of  the  afternoon  was  in  perfect 
unison  with  that  of  their  own  hearts  ;  and  Agnes,  the  orphan  Agnes, 
with  such  a  friend  by  her  side,  felt  as  calmly  confident  of  the  dura- 
tion of  her  peace,  as  if  she  had  had  a  hundred  kind  and  rich  relations 
alive,  and  the  future  provided  and  fenced  in  against  the  intrusion  of 
any  earthly  calamities.  All  the  woods  were  ringing  with  vernal  de- 
light and  joy ;  and  her  countenance,  whose  general  character  was 
meek  and  pensive,  was  now  tinged  with  the  very  light  of  gladness  ; 
her  steps,  usually  so  graceful  in  their  composure,  were  now  no  less 
so  in  the  buoyancy  of  exhilaration  ;  and  without  doing  the  slightest 
violence  to  the  native  and  prevalent  modesty  of  her  demeanour,  the 
innocent  creature's  perfect  happiness  enlivened  every  attitude  and 
every  motion,  while  not  altogether  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the 
power  of  her  beauty,  she  stepped  over  stone  and  stalk,  on  their 
devious  hill-side  track,  through  the  overhanging  trees  whose  branches 
sometimes  almost  impeded  their  progress,  and  touched  their  heads 
with  the  first  odorous  buds  of  an  early  spring. 

Dovenest  and  its  gardens  lay  before  them  at  a  sudden  bend  of 

the  river.     The  cushat-dove  was  sounding  his  deep  song  in  the  pines 

behind  the  low  thatched  roof,  and  in  front,  the  bright  golden  oak, 

foliage  ]  ireceded  by  at  least  a  fortnight  that  of  all  the  other 

I.  shone  in  the  setting  sun.     "  Will  you  cross  the  stepping-stones, 

my  dear  Agnes,  and  see  how  this  spring  promises  in  our  gardens  ? 
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You  have  not  been  within  our  gate  once  during  this  finest  and  most 
forward  of  all  Aprils,  and  to-morrow  is  May-day."  Agues  was  glad 
to  comply  ;  and  they  descended  into  the  channel  of  the  river,  where, 
at  the  head  of  a  stream  that  formed  a  small  waterfall,  there  was  a 
natural  ledge  of  rock,  over  which,  when  the  water  was  low,  it  was 
easy  to  cross  the  Esk.  The  showery  April  had,  however,  slightly 
flooded  the  stream,  and  while  Agnes  was  speaking  of  going  round 
by  the  wooden  bridge,  Michael  Forester  took  her  gently  in  his  arms, 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  let  her  down  from  his  breast,  in  all  her 
blushing  beauty,  on  the  turf  of  his  own  paternal  acres.  The  heart 
within  that  manly  breast,  by  habit  and  duty  in  general  so  calm, 
beat  as  loudly  as  if  it  were  the  heart  of  fear  itself  in  an  unexpected 

Eeril.  Her  pure  breath  had  been  close  to  his  cheek — closer  than  it 
ad  ever  before  been  since  she  was  a  child— and  he  had  felt  on  his 
side  the  motion  of  that  virgin  bosom,  where  purity,  innocence,  and 
loveliness  were  folded  up  together  in  most  beautiful  repose.  "  She 
is  an  orphan,"  thought  Michael — "  O  that  this  very  blessed  day  I 
could  win  her  heart ! "  and  hope  came  to  him  from  the  unoffended 
expression  of  her  downcast  eyes,  as  they  walked  arm-in-arm  towards 
his  house.  Few  words  were  uttered  by  him — and  none  by  Agnes- 
till  they  entered  the  little  white  gate,  with  its  arch  of  woodbine  and 
sweetbriar  ;  and  as  it  closed  behind  them,  Michael  Forester  felt 
suddenly  that  what  he  loved  most  on  this  earth  was  now  within 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  dwelling.  Dearer  was  she  to  him  than 
all  his  other  best  and  happiest  possessions — than  all  other  remem- 
brances— all  other  hopes— even  than  his  father's  grey  hairs.  Yel 
at  the  very  time  that  he  thus  knew,  in  the  tumult  of  his  heart,  that 
the  fair  arid  meek  orphan  was,  and  must  for  ever  be  to  him  life  itself, 
and  that  without  her  life  would  be  as  death,  yet  his  other  human 
affections  were  not  lost  or  swallowed  up  in  that  stronger  love,  but 
rather  all  comprehended  within  its  influence,  so  that  he  loved  both 
father  and  brother,  and  his  other  friends,  better  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  Agnes  Hay. 

Wit  li  a  faltering  voice,  which  he  in  vain  tried  to  compose,  Michael 
Forester  said,  with  great  tenderness— "  The  time  was,  Agnes,  when 
you  came  almost  every  day  to  Dovenesi  ;  thru  it  was  only  week 
after  week  ;  uow  1  may  say  it  is  only  month  after  month  ;  and  in 
future,  perhaps,  it  may  be  only  year  after  year.  Yet  it  mighi  be 
better  for  me  if  it  were  so  j  for,  Agnes,  yon  will  be  the  wife  of  an 
other  soon  perhaps  ;  and  whenever  thai  happens,  may  the  blessing 
of  God  fall  upon  you  ;  but  from  that  day  shall  I  be  the  mosl  m 

ableofmen.     I  love  you,  Agni  ij  but  1  knowthal  y sannol  love 

me— it  is  impossible  r    And  as  the  image  of  the  fair  child  pu    ed 

ire  him,  dancing  along  the  very  walk  where  they  now  b1 1, 

with  garlands  of  flowers  wreathed  round  her  small  waisl  and.) 
he  hit  with  a  il  .v  q<     could  uol  uow  look  on  him 

lover,  whom  ahe  musl  have  bo  long  regarded  with  such  other  feel- 
;  and  he  remained  silent  iii  his  di    pair. 
The  whole  heart  of  Agne   Ha;  d  to  herself  to  have  under- 

gone a  deep  since  she  had    mel    M  i<  hail  <>nly  an   hour.. 

VOL.    Xi.  '-'   l! 
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but,  in  truth,  she  bad  for  years  loved  biui  in  the  undisturbed  inno- 
cence of  her  gentle  nature.  She  had,  oftener  than  she  knew,  thought 
of  him,  as  a  certain  despondency  would  sometimes  come  over  her 
when  musing  on  her  orphan  state  ;  and  therefore  this  avowal  of  his 
Love,  although  wholly  unexpected,  did  not  find  her  altogether  unpre- 
pared. The  words,  heard  at  first  with  a  delightful  doubt  of  their 
meaning,  reached,  before  Michael  had  ceased  speaking,  the  very 
core  of  her  heart ;  and  never  having  had  any  attachment  to  any 
other  person  beyond  that  of  mere  ordinary  kindness,  she  felt  that 
she  could  give  him  all  that  her  life  had  ever  contained,  without 
reserve  of  one  single  transitory  feeling.  "  Impossible  to  love  Michael 
Forester  ! — no— no— say  not  so — I  have  loved  you  ever  ;  and  I  will 
love  you  as  long  as  I  know  to  love  all  that  is  good,  worthy,  and  most 
estimable  in  a  Christian  husband."  That  one  last  word  was  suffi- 
cient for  Michael  Forester's  perfect  happiness ;  and  he  folded  this 
beautiful  orphan  in  as  warm  and  reverential  an  embrace  as  ever 
brought  woman  to  man's  beating  bosom. 

They  walked  for  a  while,  silent  and  composed,  through  the  dewy 
arbours  ;  and  stood,  hand  in  hand  beside  the  dial,  shadowless  at  the 
sweet  hour  of  eight,  in  the  last  dewy  evening  of  April.  All  around 
was  orderly,  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  beautiful.  Then,  as  if  by  the 
same  impulse,  they  bent  their  way  towards  the  house  ;  and  Michael 
fervently  blessed  his  Agnes  as  she  stepped  across  the  threshold. 
They  sat  down  together  in  the  neat  little  parlour,  whose  window 
looked  up  the  Esk,  upon  a  home-scene  hemmed  in  by  a  fantastic 
sweep  of  wooded  rocks.  The  large  family  Bible  was  lying  open  on' 
the  table  ;  and  Michael,  taking  the  hand  of  his  Agnes,  laid  it  upon  the 
sacred  volume,  and  in  that  betrothment,  with  a  reverential  prayer 
of  thanksgiving,  they  vowed  to  love  one  another  until  death.  Agnes 
shed  a  few  tears  over  the  blessed  page  ;  but  they  were  such  tears  as 
nature  consecrates  to  her  best  affections,  and  assuredly  were  not  of 
evil  omen.  Michael  Forester  kissed  others  away  from  her  sweet 
eyes,  as  her  head  rested  upon  his  breast ;  and  in  that  tender  and 
sacred  embrace,  in  which  he  folded  his  betrothed,  and  in  which  a 
pious  spirit  expressed  its  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  an  unhoped  and 
boundless  happiness,  Agnes  felt,  beyond  all  possibility  of  being  de- 
ceived, that  she  had  committed  her  lot  in  this  life  to  a  man  who 
knew  the  value  of  innocence,  and  in  wedlock  would  cherish  and 
respect  it.  But  voices  were  heard  near  the  porch  ;  and  although 
Agnes  knew  well  whose  they  were,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
.  such  intruders,  yet  a  new  tremor  crept  over  her  at  their  approach, 
and  her  heart,  that  had  beat  tranquilly  in  the  arms  of  her  lover, 
palpitated  violently  as  she  arose  to  meet  her  own  Aunt  Isobel  and 
old  Adam  Forester. 

A  few  words  from  Michael  explained  the  reason  of  all  those 
unusual  tears,  and  that  speechless  confusion.  Aunt  Isobel  could 
not  but  give  herself  some  little  credit  for  having  always  internally 
predicted  that  this  would  be  a  marriage  some  day ;  but  now  that 
her  few  doubts  and  misgivings  were  removed,  and  she  found  that  she 
was  in  good  truth  a  prophetess,  she  could  not  help  weeping  in  her  joy, 
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as  she  thought  that  now,  die  when  she  might,  her  beloved  orphan 
would  not  be  left  desolate.  The  old  man  had  always  loved  Agnes 
as  his  own  child,  and  had  sometimes  allowed  himself  to  wish  that 
Abel  had  been  deserving  of  such  a  wife.  Now  that  his  eyes  were 
opened  to  what  he  had  never  before  suspected,  and  saw  Michael  in 
possession  of  such  a  treasure,  he  blessed  her  with  a  fervent  voice, 
and  pronounced  her  name  as  if  he  dwelt  upon  the  sound  :  for  the 
name  of  the  daughter  he  had  lost  was  Agnes,  and  he  had  read  it 
but  a  few  hours  ago  on  her  gravestone.  The  thought  of  poor  Abel 
and  Ms  cureless  follies  passed  across  the  old  man's  mind,  and  he  felt 
that  if  that  dear  boy  would  but  repent  and  reform,  it  woidd  be  a 
blessed  lot  to  be  gathered  witli  the  dead,  for  that  then  the  whole 
happiness  possible  to  human  life  would  have  been  his,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  time  to  depart.  But  the  closing  shades  of  evening 
warned  the  party  to  break  up — the  stars  were  already  faintly 
visible — and  Agnes,  who  did  not  forget  others  in  her  own  happiness, 
feared  that  Aunt  Isobel  might  suffer  from  the  cold  dews.  So  in  a 
few  minutes  they  left  Dovenest ;  but  not  before  the  evening  psalm 
had  been  sung,  in  which  the  voice  of  Agnes,  silvery  sweet,  but  some- 
what tremulous,  touched  Michael's  heart,  in  his  own  house,  with  a 
profounder  emotion  than  his  nature  had  ever  experienced  before  ; 
while  the  old  man,  unable  to  withstand  the  beauty  of  its  holiness, 
could  not  continue  his  part  in  the  sacred  melody,  but  bowed  down 
his  head,  and  with  a  broken  voice  breathed  a  few  words  of  thanks- 
giving. 


CHAPTER   III. 

K i !W  ostentatious  ceremonies  marked  these  humble  nuptials;  yet 
decent  preparations  had  been  made  for  their  change  of  life,  and  the 
marriage-day  of  Michael  Forester  and  Agnes  Hay  was  almost  a 
kind  of  holiday  in  Lasswade  and  its  neighbourhood.    Some  little 
idle  gossip  there  had,  no  doubt,  been  about  the  happy  couple,  for  al 
month  before  the  union  ;  for  Amies  was  nut  only  beautiful, 
lint  an  heiress  ;  and  it  is  surprising  what  into  r<   !   tome  good  people 
take  in  the  dearesl  concerns  of  those  with  whom  they  arc  nol  perhaps 
at  all  acquainted,  I>mi  for  whom  they  hold  themselves  entitled  even 
to  judge  and  decide,  from  the  single  circumstance  of  havi 
them  al  church  or  marki  t.    Borne  (rise  critics  in  marriage  matters 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Michael   Forester,  although  a  moB( 
excellent  man,  wa     omewhat  tun  did  and  grave  forsoverj  yoi 
and  lovely  a  bride,  and  were  anxious  to  justify  thai  opinion  by  add 
ing  some  ten  years  to  his  useful  life.    Borne  conscienti 

u,   were  much   afraid   that    Agnes    I  lav,  who   had  heen   bred  up 
daintily  under  the  care  of  her  aunt,   who,   it   W&8  well   known,   had 


always  taken  upon  herself  the  whole  trouble  of  housekeeping,  would 
make  hut  an  indifferent  wife  to  a  man  v,  ho  had  followed  a  Laborious 
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profession,  and  would  probably  expect  more  activity  and  frugality 
than  if  was  likely  he  would  find  iu  a  young  woman  spoiled  by  ease 
and  indulgence.  Others  wondered,  and  of  their  wondering  could 
find  no  end,  what  would  become  of  poor  Mrs  Irvine1?  Young  Mrs 
Forester  would  surely  never  be  so  heartless  as  to  leave  her  by  her- 
at  her  advanced  time  of  life;  and  yet,  should  she  take  the  good 
old  lady  with  her  to  Dovenest,  who  could  say  to  a  certainty  that 
she  would  prove  agreeable  to  the  husband,  or  to  his  father,  who  was 
well  known  to  be  rather  a  particular  sort  of  man,  of  perfect  integ- 
rity, but  of  a  very  imperfect  temper  1 

These  serious  topics  had  been  very  seriously  discussed  at  the 
tea-tables  of  Lasswade,  Roslin,  and  their  neighbourhood,  and  had 
given  rise  to  many  clashing  and  conflicting  opinions.  All  anxiety, 
however,  in  the  public  mind  about  Aunt  Isobel  was  removed  ;  for 
even  on  the  very  marriage-day  she  went  with  her  dearly  beloved 
Agnes  from  Sprinkeld  to  Dovenest.  Her  own  parlour  there  had 
been  prepared  for  her  weeks  before  ;  and  a  pretty  parlour  it  was — 
the  very  same  in  which  she  had  first  known  that  Michael  and  Agnes 
had  pledged  their  troth  ;  with  a  low  roof,  and  one  window  down  to 
the  floor — a  window  that,  but  for  weekly  pruning,  would  soon  have 
been  blinded  by  the  clustering  roses ;  and  from  which  she  could  see 
a  little  waterfall,  woods,  and  rocks,  on  either  side  a  few  pasture 
fields,  here  and  there  the  roof  of  a  half-hid  house,  or  the  blue  smoke 
from  chimneys  concealed  entirely  in  the  groves  of  Dryden. 

The  summer  months  passed  over  Dovenest  in  perfect  happiness ; 
and  that  silent  and  somewhat  melancholy  spirit  that  for  a  few  years 
had  lain  on  the  house  and  grounds,  was  now  almost  wholly  dispelled. 
Although  the  old  man  could  never  for  one  day  forget  his  Abel,  yet 
Agnes  filled  up  the  void  in  his  heart.  In  all  things  she  was  indeed 
a  daughter.  There  was  no  interference,  however  slight,  with  his 
habits,  formed  insensibly  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  years — no 
hindrance  from  household  arrangements  ever  met  him  in  any  of  his 
own  peculiar  ways,  from  morning  to  night — no  formal  officiousness 
ever  caused  him  trouble  by  its  ill-timed  attempts  to  prevent  or 
remove  it — no  unimportant  word — no  unsympathising  look  ever 
made  him  feel  that  there  was  a  separation  between  the  souls  of  the 
old  and  young.  But  Agnes,  from  the  first  week  of  her  abode  at 
Dovenest,  had  felt  and  understood,  with  the  delicate  and  fine  dis- 
crimination  of  a  loving  nature,  the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  household. 
In  the  fearless  confidence  of  an  affection  which  was  to  endure  for 
life,  she  gently  took  upon  herself  the  management  of  all  those  little 
concerns  necessary  for  her  father's  comfort,  and  walked  about  the 
place  with  as  familiar  and  unrestrained  a  happiness  as  if  she  had 
herself  been  born  in  the  house,  and  had  attended  on  her  father  from 
the  earliest  years  of  moral  reason.  Sprinkeld  itself,  pleasant  place 
as  it  was,  and  the  scene  of  her  whole  previous  happy  life,  was  not 
forgotten,  but  removed,  as  it  were,  far  back  into  the  distance  of 
years.  For  in  her  husband's  house  was  her  whole  heart  centred — 
beyond  the  white  garden-gate  her  thoughts  never  strayed — and  all 
the  beautiful  or  affecting  images,  which  other   happy  days  and 
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scenes  had  supplied,  -were  now  all  collected  together  within  the 
bounds  of  Dovenest.  A  thousand  delightful  visits  which  she  hud 
made  there  long  ago,  and  had  forgotten,  now  rose  distinctly  to  her 
remembrance ;  she  recollected  the  voice,  the  figure,  the  occupation, 
the  kindness  to  her,  then  a  child,  of  him  who  was  now  her  husband  ; 
and  in  all  those  renewals  of  the  past,  made  involuntarily,  and  by  the 
mere  force  of  affection,  there  was  nothing  different  from  what  she 
now  experienced ;  but,  although  at  that  time  imperfectly  understood, 
the  same  goodness,  integrity,  and  peace  had  been  witnessed,  within 
whose  bosom  she  now  lived  in  love  and  gratitude. 

Michael  Forester  led,  outwardly,  just  his  usual  life ;  but  the 
whole  world  had  to  him  undergone  a  sudden  and  blessed  trans- 
formation. Hitherto  he  had  been  happy  in  the  cultivation  and  en- 
largement of  his  intellect — in  the  discharge  of  his  duties — and  in 
the  indulgence  of  filial  and  paternal  affection.  These  pleasures 
were  with  him  still ;  but  now  a  being,  simpler,  purer,  more  innocent 
tar  -more  benignant  towards  all  her  fellow-creatures,  and  more 
entirely  pious  to  her  Creator,  than  he  felt  it  possible  that  he  him- 
self or  any  other  man  could  be — laid  herself  and  her  whole  life  in 
trust  within  his  bosom.  Such  blessedness,  only  a  few  months  before, 
he  had  not  even  ventured  to  imagine,  much  less  to  hope.  Agnes 
Hay  he  indeed  had  always  loved,  but  only  as  one  most  fair  and 
good,  who  was  to  be  nothing  more  to  him,  and  everything  to  some 
happier  man.  Now,  their  lives  were  blended  together,  and  he  felt 
his  whole  character  elevated  and  purified  by  the  union.  Not  a  day 
now  passed  without  absolute  happiness,  without  calm  and  deep  en- 
joyment. Every  day  was  now  divided  into  hours  of  different 
delight  ;  so  that  life  itself,  which  formerly  escaped  away  unnoticed — 
year  following  year  in  confusion  within  the  memory— seemed  ii"w 
to  be  prolonged  by  the  continual  and  uninterrupted  succession  of 
employments  for  the  hand  and  the  heart,  each  giving  way  to  the 
other,  but,  when  over,  still  all  remembered. 

Adam  Forester  now  worked  but  seldom,  and  when  he  did,  only  for 
hi  amusement.  This  his  son  insisted  upon;  for  there  was  no  need 
to  conceal  iron,  his  father  that  his  strength  was  much  decayed,  and 
that  his  work  days  were  over.  We  know  not  what  causes  within 
the  aoul  may  affect,  l<>r  good  or  evil,  the  body  of  old  age.     It  seemed 

as  if  all  Abel's  mi8COnduct,  and  even  his  desertion  of  home,  had  QOt 

touched  the  old  man's  frame  so  strongly  as  the  perfect  happiness  with 
whieh  he  qow  saw  himself  surrounded    Thai  bappini  shad  given 
a  shock    a  gentle  one,  no  doubt,  but  still  not  unperceived 
frame  which  had  borne,  undepressed  and  unfaltering,  the  w< 
threescore  and  ten  laborious  years,  with  all  their  inevital 
and  Borrows.     Bis  hand,  Long  so  steady,  had  now  morethan  a    li  ;hl 
tremble  when  Lifted  up  in  prayer j  even  with  his  <  »uld 

read  the  Word  of  God  no  more  :  but  the  voice  oi  \  rn<  .   oft 
[ow  as  if  v.  i  :ill  not  indistinctly  heard  by  bis  no*  dulled 

when  Louder  tones  were  ah1  undistingul  hable  ;  and  on  her  arm  alone 
would  he  lean  in  his  Babbath  walk  alongthe  E  k,and  ■  ber, 

Lutiful  daughter,  that  an  unpainfulsen  i  oi  ..  told  bun  to 
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hold  himself  ready  for  perhaps  a  sudden  .summons.  But  such  solemn 
thoughts  were  reserved  for  solemn  times  ;  and  so  cheerful  were  his 
ordinary  converse  and  demeanour,  that  it  was  remarked  by  all  his 
aeighbours,  that  although  there  might  be  a  change  for  the  worse  in 
his  bodily  frame,  yet  that  the  youth  of  Adam  Forester's  mind  seemed 
indeed  to  have  been  renewed. 

But  the  happiness  of  this  household  would  have  been  incomplete 
without  Aunt  lsobel.  She  was  indeed  the  most  lively  and  cheerful 
of  all  possible  old  ladies,  blest  with  untamable  good  spirits,  and  that 
happy  constitutional  temperament  that  cannot  abide  the  pressure  of 
unnecessary  or  undue  sorrows.  Having  been  all  her  life  long,  from 
mere  childhood,  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  and  accustomed  to 
a  busy,  bustling,  and  careful  life,  all  her  energetic  qualities  had  been 
cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and  she  looked  upon  idleness  as  at  once  the 
greatest  of  sins  and  of  punishments.  She  was  always  doing  some- 
thing, and  would  have  found  some  regular  employment  even  in  the 
solitary  cell  of  a  prison.  Yet,  although  constantly  on  the  alert,  she 
was  never  teasing  nor  troublesome  in  her  activity  ;  although  perpetu- 
ally moving  about,  she  was  never  in  anybody's  way ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  multifarious  concerns  she  always  wore  a  smiling  face, 
as  if  perfectly  mistress  of  her  business,  and  sure  of  the  result — which 
result  was  never  her  own  ease,  of  which  she  at  no  time  thought,  but 
the  ease,  comfort,  or  happiness  of  others.  She  was  not  much  of  a 
literary  woman,  although  her  powers  of  wit,  humour,  and  raillery, 
would  have  set  many  a  bluestocking  aghast ;  but,  nevertheless,  she 
had  her  album.  A  formidable  quarto  it  was,  and  therein  had  she 
copied,  in  a  neat  old-fashioned  hand,  full  of  dexterous  contractions, 
and  in  an  orthography  original  and  ingenious,  almost  every  receipt, 
however  recondite,  known  to  the  then  culinary  world.  Indeed,  that 
book  of  magic  told  how  best  to  do  everything  that  could  be  done  in 
any  house,  from  hall  to  hut.  And  although  Aunt  lsobel  had  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  knowledge  and  powers  on  a 
very  splendid  scale,  yet  had  it  been  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world 
that  Sprinkeld  was  a  perfect  model  of  the  most  beautiful  order  and 
neatness  that  ever  was  seen,  and  that  everything  within  doors, 
just  as  without,  seemed  to  go  on  of  itself  by  some  natural  process, 
change  succeeding  change,  without  any  apparent  effort,  like  the  very 
season. 

With  a  heart  full  of  tenderness,  and  alive  to  every  kind  human 
feeling,  Mrs  Irvine — for  that  was  Aunt  Isobel's  name — made  no  pre- 
tence to  sensibility.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  much  averse  to  the 
shedding  of  tears,  which  she  thought  should  be  reserved  for  solemn 
occasions — frequent  enough,  as  she  had  herself  experienced,  in  this 
uncertain  world.  Although  the  most  charitable  of  Christians  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  she  disliked  the  whining  even  of  real 
poverty  and  distress  ;  and  often  gave  alms  with  a  severe  countenance, 
which  some  finer  spirits  might  probably  think  dimmed  the  merit  and 
marred  the  beauty  of  the  charitable  deed.  But  Mrs  Irvine  thought 
neither  of  the  merit  nor  the  beauty  of  her  limited  charities — they 
were  from  a  kind,  humble,  and  pious  heart ;  and  she  thought  her 
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Maker  would  be  best  pleased  when  He  beheld  her  relieving,  under 
His  providence,  the  wants  of  the  worthy,  and  sometimes  even  giving 
unto  the  vicious  and  the  wicked,  since  their  wants  are  indeed  the 
greatest  and  the  most  mournful  that  can  befall  the  children  of  men. 
Hers  was  a  deep,  still,  unostentatious  religion,  that  but  slightly 
coloured  her  outward  demeanour  upon  week-days ;  but  duly  as  the 
Sabbath  came,  her  whole  appearance,  person,  and  deportment  were 
calmed  and  elevated.  Every  worldly  care,  however  laudable  in  itself 
at  other  times,  was  now  thrown  aside  with  her  weekly  garments  ; 
those  quick  busy  steps  became  composed  and  even  dignified  ;  that 
sharp  shrill  voice  was  subdued  into  a  pleasant  lowness  ;  her  face, 
which  had  never  at  any  time  been  more  than  comely,  but  alwaj  s 
expressive  of  goodness  and  intelligence,  was  now  almost  beautiful  in 
its  tranquillity,  with  her  grey  hair  decently  braided  over  her  open 
and  yet  unwrinkled  forehead  ;  and  as,  in  her  black  silk  gown,  which 
were  her  widow's  weeds  thirty  years  ago,  and  had  never  been  worn 
but  on  Sabbaths,  she  took  her  place  in  her  pew  in  the  kirk,  and 
placed  before  her  the  Bible  which  her  husband  had  given  her  on  her 
wedding  day,  there  was  not  perhaps  in  all  the  congregation  one 
more  like  a  lady  than  she,  if  such  a  distinction  may  be  thought  of 
in  such  a  place,  while  assuredly  there  was  not  one  more  truly  a 
Christian. 

How  then  could  the  family  at  Dovenest  be  otherwise  than  happy  ? 
It  seemed  to  Michael  and  Agnes  as  if  the  first  summer  of  tin  i r 
marriage,  even  independently  of  their  own  joy,  was  most  especially 
beautiful.  Never,  in  the  memory  of  Adam  Forester  himself,  had 
there  been  so  many  soft,  warm,  and  dewy  nights,  so  many  cloudless 
and  sunbright  days.  In  spring  the  frost  had  spared  the  blossoms — 
the  summer  insects  had  not  touched  the  fruits— and  the  autumn  had 
come  mildly  to  gather  her  ripened  riches. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Tin:  merry  Christmas  week  was  just  over,  with  all  itB  festivities,  and 
the  new  year  had  begun  to  open  auspiciously  on  the  family  al  D 
nest,  when,  one  forenoon,  a  Btranger,  of  1  pei  table  appearance, 

came  into  the  garden,  and  inquired  for  Michael  Forester.  Thej 
retired  into  an  inner  room,  and  the  visitor  did  do!  take  hi  l<  ave  i"i 
upwards  of  an  hour.  Michael  accompanied  bim  to  the  gate,  and  on 
Ins  return  into  the  bouse,  his  disturbed  ami  troubled  countenance  did 
not  for  a  momenl  escape  tin-  notice  of  his  wife.    Indeed,  she  had 

r  before  seen  bet  husband  ti  d,  and  km  \\   well  1  q< 

that  something  mosl  disastrous  dm  I  have  happened     Her  Fi 
wen-  instantly  for  Abel  :  although  1 1  e  could  nol  help  dimly  a]  | 
hending  some  evil  persona]  to  Michael  himself,  bo  haggard  and  cvi  d 
ghastly  was  the  expref  ion  of  1  dark, 
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She  followed  him  into  his  room,  and,  sitting  down  by  his  side,  took 
hold  of  his  hand,  and  looked  up  to  his  face,  but  without  smiling,  or 
uttering  a  word.  Her  husband  looked  on  her  with  gentle,  but  sad 
and  even  weeping  eves,  and,  folding  her  to  his  bosom,  said— "  Abel  has 
ruined  himself  and  all  of  us  for  ever.  Yes,  Agnes,  he  has  beggared 
ua  all ;  and,  O  Agnes  !  what  is  worse,  far  far  worse  than  beggary,  he 
has  committed  a  fearful  and  a  fatal  crime— is  a  forger  and  a  felon- 
may  die  the  death  of  shame— and  the  white  head  of  the  old  man 
may  yet  be  brought  to  the  dust  in  agony  and  dishonour.  Yes,  it 
will  kill  him.  Abel  has  murdered  his  father— Abel  whom  he  loved 
80  tenderly— Abel  whom  he  will  yet  weep  over  in  forgiveness,  when 
his  tongue  no  more  is  able  to  pronounce  a  blessing.  Poor,  lost,  un- 
happy boy  !  we  will  all  of  us  forgive  him.  And,  0  Agnes  !  that  the 
wide  sea  were  now  rolling  between  him  and  us,  so  that  the  dreadful 
arm  of  the  law  might  not  reach  him,  and  his  life  be  safe  from  the 
cruelty  of  justice,  in  a  foreign  land  !" 

The  time  had  now  come,  soon  and  unexpectedly,  when  Agnes  felt 
herself  called  upon  to  exert  that  power  which  her  heart  told  her 
resided  in  its  pious  innocence.  No  repining  pang  shot  through  that 
instructed  heart— no  selfish  grief,  when  thus  told  suddenly  that 
poverty  was  to  be  her  lot — no  woeful  disappointment  of  lawful 
hopes  which  it  had  been  her  duty  to  cherish— no  vain  wish— no  idle 
thoughts  flung  back  to  the  independent  retirement  of  Sprinkeld — 
but  with  the  whole  passion  of  love  that  existed  in  her  nature,  she 
embraced  her  husband's  neck,  and,  with  every  kindest  and  most 
encouraging  word,  addressed  to  his  own  ear,  mingled  prayers  of 
holiest  fervour  for  his  peace  of  mind  to  the  Giver  of  all  mercies. 
"  0  Michael !  what  need  we  care  for  poverty  1— nay,  poor  can  we 
never  be,  although  all  our  worldly  substance  may  have  melted  like 
the  snow.  For  Abel  we  must  for  ever  weep,  and  also  for  our  father; 
but,  Michael,  my  Michael,  yield  not  to  your  despair ;  he  will  escape 
— he  will  escape— fear  it  not ;  and  when  we  hear  and  know  that  he 
is  safe,  happier  shall  we  all  be  than  ever  :  although  that,  indeed,  is 
impossible,  for,  since  I  was  your  wife,  too  happy  have  I  been  for  any 
one  in  this  mortal  world." 

It  was  fortunate  that  Adam  Forester  had  gone,  this  sunny  fore- 
noon, to  Roslin,  and  thus  escaped  hearing  this  intelligence,  which, 
no  doubt,  the  stranger  would  have  communicated  to  him  had  he 
been  at  home.  In  a  wonderfully  short  time,  Michael  recovered  first 
from  the  fever,  and  then  from  the  stupor  of  that  great  grief.  Agnes 
had  had  no  arts  of  allurement  or  fascination  when  she  was  a  maiden : 
but  in  her  unreserved  simplicity  had  she  given  him  her  affection. 
Nor  since  her  marriage  had  she  ever  sought  to  sway  his  mind,  either 
in  trifling  or  serious  concerns,  but  by  the  truth  and  purity  of  disin- 
terested love,  which  had  no  other  object  in  this  life  but  to  make  him 
happy.  Now,  she  had  made  use  not  of  many  words,  nor  yet  of  very 
many  tears  ;  but  those  that  were  said  and  shed  had  done  their  office, 
and  her  husband  was  perfectly  composed  in  this  most  severe  afflic- 
tion. As  he  looked  on  her  calm  still  beautiful  face,  almost  smiling, 
and  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  thoughts  of  Abel,  would  most 
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assuredly  have  smiled,  -with  its  usual  untroubled  sweetness,  on  the 
prospect  of  poverty  or  even  want,  he  could  not  but  feel  the  utter 
wortnlessness  of  all  other  possessions  ;  while  the  hopefu]  light  of  her 
eyes  beaming  fondly  upon  him,  forced  him  to  believe  that  his 
brother  would  escape,  and  that  the  worst  evil  he  had  feared  need  no 
more  haunt  his  imagination.  Each  tear,  as  it  fell  at  times  down  her 
cheek  upon  his— each  almost  repressed  sigh — each  whisper  of  com- 
fort when  no  word  was  syllabled — and  each  consoling  sentence  of 
wisest  words,  when  her  emotion  permitted  utterance  to  her  calm 
voice — restored  him  more  and  more  nearly  to  his  usual  tranquillity. 
A  sort  of  haze  hung  over  the  evil  that  had  befallen — its  most 
hideous  features  were  hidden — and  all  those  cheering  thoughts  arose, 
which,  whencesoever  they  came,  and  by  whomsoever  inspired,  are, 
in  times  of  distress,  the  sure  reward  of  a  virtuous  and  pious  life. 

Aunt  Isobel  now  came  bustling  with  her  usual  mirth  and  vivacity 
into  the  room,  but  instantly  changed  her  mood  and  her  manner 
when  her  eyes  met  those  of  Agnes.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
had  she  now  seen  in  these  eyes  something  like  an  expression  of 
misery,  which  was  not  diminished  by  the  faint  smile  that  reluctantly 
led  over  their  tears.  Could  it  be,  she  thought,  that  Michael  had 
been  unkind  ? — and  she  turned  towards  him  an  almost  upbraiding 
look.  But  Michael  kissed  the  brow  of  Agnes,  and,  putting  her  hand 
into  that  of  her  guardian — for  that  was  still  her  deserved  name— he 
earnestly  desired  the  old  lady  not  to  be  disturbed  while  he  told  her 
nt  a  very  great  and  melancholy  misfortune,  the  details  of  which  he 
had  not  yet  communicated  fully  even  to  his  wife. 

"  The  stranger  who  left  the  house  about  an  hour  ago  is  a  respect- 
aide  person  in  trade  in  Edinburgh^  and  my  unhappy  brother,  poor 
Abel,  instigated,  no  doubt,  and  assisted  by  that  villain  Mansell,  has 
forged  upon  him  to  a  very  large  amount.  Abel  has  got  the  money  : 
and  unless  I  repay  it,  Mr  Maxwell  will  do  all  he  can  to  d 

;  .mini,  and  liring  my  brother  to  punishment ;  that  is,  to  death — 

to  certain  irreprievable  death.     If  I  make  good  the  Loss  be  has 

sustained,  he  will  suffer  the  affair  to  rest ;  Abel  will  escape  this  time 

at  least ;  and  we  may  yet  rescue  him  from  destruction.      The  ■ I 

old  lady  sighed  deeply,  and  wiped  her  eyes,  bul  Baid  nol  a  word 
and  motioned  him  to  proceed.  "At  my  father's  death,  which  God 
remove  to  a  distant  i\:>\\  you  know  this  property  is  mine,  burthened 
with  a  considerable  mortgage,  and  a  small  annuity  to  A!"  L  We 
have  some  outstanding  debts  due  to  us ;  and  you  know  the  amount 
of  the  fortune  my  beloved  Agnes  brought  me:  all  together  would 
do  more  than  repay  what  Mr  Maxwell  ha  lost  by  my  inf 
brother's  crime."  "Hush I  hush!"  said  Agnes:  "I  think  I  hear 
my  father's  foot  They  listened  ;  but  it  had  only  been  the 

.UK-  bird  among  the  withered  haves.    "Y<  .  mj  deax 
Agnes,  I  feel  the  meaning  of  your  feai      toknowall  that  wi  know 
would  break  the  old  man's  heart.    I  did  not  think  it  i 
consult  you  what  ought  to  be  done  to  your  approval  I 

told  Mr  Maxwell  that  \  would  a  ood  what  he  had  lo  I  to  the 

last  shilling  I  po   eased,  or  would  po   i  me.     But  I 
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told  him  that  it  would  certainly  kill  my  father  to  be  told  of  Abel's 
crime ;  so  I  have  become  his  debtor  to  the  whole  amount  he  desired; 
and  while  I  continue  to  pay  him  the  interest,  he  will  not  demand  the 
principal  till  my  father's  death.  Then  Dovenest  must  be  sold  ;  and 
we  must  seek  out,  in  our  poverty,  for  another  habitation." 

Michael  rose  from  his  seat  at  the  close  of  these  words,  and  paced 
hurriedly  up  and  down  the  room.  "  Alas !  Mrs  Irvine,  you  will 
think  now — it  will  be  impossible  for  you  not  to  think  it — that 
Agues  Hay  has  made  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  that  you  brought 
her  up  so  tenderly  and  so  wisely,  to  become  miserable  at  last.  And 
yet,  it  I  could  die  for  my  Agnes— if  for  her  sake  I  could  pour  out 
from  my  heart  every  drop  it  contains— if  I  could  purchase  her  peace 
through  life  by  the  mutilation  of  my  limbs  and  miserable  decease  in 

a  lazar-house" "0  Michael!  my  husband,  what  is  this  I  hear1? 

Did  you  not  promise,  even  now,  when  you  pressed  me,  as  you  said, 
with  pride  to  your  bosom,  to  think  nothing  of  this  evil,  which,  since 
Abel  is  to  be  spared,  is  no  evil  at  all  1  No  !  Michael — it  is  a  blessing 
— a  blessing  from  that  Being  who  has  been  most  merciful  to  us  all 
our  days— who  guarded  my  orphan  head  by  day  and  night,  and  has 
given  me  the  gift  of  an  humble  and  contented  spirit."  And  so  saying, 
the  beautiful  young  wife  knelt  down,  and  folded  her  hands  beneath 
her  bosom,  over  the  babe  that  stirred  within  her,  and  gave  her  a  fore- 
taste of  a  mother's  joy.  "  Disturb  her  not,  disturb  her  not,"  said  her 
guardian,  with  sobs  that  might  not  be  controlled.  "  Not  I— not  I 
was  it  that  taught  my  Agnes — her  virtues  are  from  God,  and  from  God 
came  the  lore  that  putteth  to  shame  all  worldly  wisdom,  and  maketh 
her  alike  fit  for  the  trials  of  earth  or  the  reward  of  heaven." 

It  was  no  sudden  and  transient  fit  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  calm 
deep  movement  of  piety,  that  kept  Agnes  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
To  the  meaning  of  her  words,  high  as  it  was,  her  nature  was  to  be 
for  ever  true.  No  exultation  felt  she  in  her  submissiveness  ;  it  was 
the  strong  humility  of  a  perfectly  resigned  heart.  The  fair  sight 
breathed  a  corresponding  calm  over  those  who  in  themselves  had 
not  perhaps  been  so  comforted  ;  and,  on  rising  from  her  knees,  she 
was  rewarded  by  the  peace  on  her  husband's  face,  and  the  kind  eyes 
of  her  guardian, ^that  looked  on  her  with  a  Sabbath  smile.  And 
now  the  old  man's  footsteps  were  evidently  heard  :  every  cheek  was 
dried,  and  every  voice  composed  to  cheerfulness,  when  their  father 
entered  the  room.  He  put  his  staff  in  the  usual  corner,  and  said 
with  animation—"  Children,  I  have  had  a  sharp  walk,  and  it  is  a 
fine  black  frost— let  us  to  our  meal— for  an  east  wind  gives  a  good 
appetite,  and  I  think  that  I  may  yet  live  to  see  another  Christmas." 

The  small  round  table  was  now  covered  with  its  white  cloth,  and 
placed  near  a  blazing  root-fire.  Agnes,  with  even  more  than  her 
usual  tenderness,  wheeled  the  old  high-backed  arm-chair  into  its 
place.  The  old  man  held  up  his  withered  hand,  and  bowed  down  his 
hoary  head  in  a  thanksgiving  over  the  frugal  repast ;  and  forgetting, 
or  hushing  within  their  hearts,  all  painful  thoughts,  the^  family 
broke  their  bread  in  peace,  and  there  were  even  smiles  sent  round  the 
board,  which,  in  spite  of  that  sore  distress,  was  blessed  of  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

A  snow-storm  had  been  blowing  throughout  the  day  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  and  huge  drifts  blocked  up  almost  the  roads 
and  paths  leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Esk.  The  family  of  Dove- 
nest  were  sitting,  somewhat  late  on  a  January  night,  round  a  blazing 
fire ;  nor  did  the  secret,  which  their  hearts  had  kept  from  the  old 
man,  painful  as  it  was  to  think  upon,  prevent  them  from  enjoying 
much  happiness.  Indeed,  by  their  constant  care  to  look  cheerful  at 
all  times  in  his  presence,  they  had  often  made  themselves  really  so, 
when,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  could  not  but  have  been  oppressed 
with  anxiety  and  grief.  Adam  Forester  had  that  night  spoken  fre- 
quently of  Abel,  and  lamented  that  they  did  not  know  where  he  was ; 
for,  said  he,  "  I  wished  to  have  sent  him  a  new-year's  gift ;  which  he, 
no  doubt,  must  be  sorely  in  need  of.  The  poor  boy  has  not,  I  fear, 
such  a  comfortable  house  as  we  have  over  his  head  this  wild  night — 
not  such  a  fire  as  ours  to  sit  by — no,  no.  Why  did  he  ever  leave 
his  father's  house  V  Soon  after  these  words,  the  old  man  fell  asleep 
on  his  chair,  and  nothing  more  was  said  by  anybody  to  disturb  his 
slumber.  Michael  took  his  book ;  Agnes  sat  before  him  at  her 
work,  of  a  kind  most  affecting  to  the  heart  of  a  young  wife ;  anil 
Aunt  Isobel,  whom  nobody  ever  saw  idle,  was  moving  about  the 
room  with  noiseless  steps,  and  getting  ready  the  evening  meal  by 
the  time  the  old  man  should  awake,  which  he  was  sure  to  do  when 
the  clock  gave  warning  before  the  hour  of  eight.  Early  hours, 
night  and  morning,  were  kept  at  Dovenest,  with  some  variation, 
both  in  winter  and  summer ;  and  from  November  till  the  end  of 
March,  nine  was  the  hour  of  evening  prayer. 

A  loud  blow  struck  the  door ;  and  then  a  man  dressed  in  red,  like 
an  officer  of  justice,  burst  into  the  room.  He  looked  round,  for  a 
few  seconds,  with  a  stern  smile,  and  then  said — "Ay.  ay  j  you  have 
put  Master  Abel  to  bed,  1  trow  ;  but  the  bird  is  imt  flown  he  is  in 
the  cage  ;  so,  good  folks,  without  more  ado,  let  him  be  produced.  I 
must  do  my  duty."  And  he  laid  down  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  the 
table. 

Adam,  roused  from  his  sleep  by  that  horrid  intrusion,  kept  his 
fixed  in  a  ghastly  Btare  upon  the  pitiless  wretch,  while  his 
withered  cheeks  wire  white  as  ashes. 

"Giles  Mansell  has  forged  on  the  Hank  of  Scotland  :  and 
crony,  Abel   I  r,  your  son,  old  man,  is  implicated.    The  I 

plates  were  (bund  in  tne  garret  he  inhabited,  not  long  since  :  bul  do 
need  of  palaver;  hanging  is  bul  hanging  ;  ...  bring  him  out, 
must  have  a  search  in  the  rookery.M 

The  old  man  now  knew  that  Abel  was  a  forger,  and  saw  him 
the  scaffold.     Eegave  no  sigh,  no  groan,  no  snudder;  Imt,  as  it  a 

bar  of  iron  had  struck  him  on  the  U  mple,  or  vaj •  damp  BUflbcat<  d 

him.  his  head  fell  back,  and  his  features  gre\t  ri  in  the  grasp 

of  death.     I  obe)    aw  the  change,  and  soon  bathed   i  ead. 

But  Media.]  questioned  the  officer,  who,  unmoved,  without  drcum 
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locution,  and  in  a  few  plain  and  dreadful  words,  repeated  the  fright- 
.ul  truth. 

The  miserable  father  seemed  to  hear  in  his  swoon  ;  and,  raising 
himself  up  in  his  chair,  which  he  was  too  weak  to  leave,  fastened  his 
i  once  more,  as  in  fascination  upon  a  serpent.  "  Abel  has  done 
many  things  sore  amiss,  Mr  M'Intyre— for  I  know  your  name,  sir— 
I mt  he  is  no  forger;"  and  the  very  sound  of  that  fatal  word  struck 
on  his  heart  like  a  knell,  while,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  in  dreadful 
doubt  on  the  officer's  dark  scowling  countenance,  and,  with  a  forced 
smile  of  hope  that  passed  away  over  his  quivering  lips  and  cheeks, 
he  laid  back  his  white  head  once  more,  and  uttered  one  long,  dismal, 
deadly  L,rroan  of  incurable  despair. 

M'intyre  searched  thoroughly  the  whole  house,  and  then  appeared 
to  believe  that  he  had  come  thither  on  wrong  information.  He  sat 
down,  laid  his  loaded  pistols  on  the  table,  and  helped  himself  to 
food.  Meanwhile,  Michael  had  taken  his  father  in  his  arms,  and, 
carrying  him  into  his  own  room,  laid  him  on  his  bed.  He  tried  to 
comfort  him  in  his  agony ;  but  his  father,  although  he  looked  on 
hi  in,  did  not  seem  to  hear  or  to  understand  his  words.  Agnes  came 
and  sat  down  at  the  bedside,  holding  the  old  man's  head  between 
her  hands,  and  Michael  returned  to  the  room  he  had  left.  M'Intyre 
was  eating  greedily,  and  demanded  liquor,  which  was  given.  There 
the  fiend  sat,  with  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  coarse  features,  and  sallow 
complexion,  dead  to  all  human  misery.  The  thief-taker  had  once 
been  a  soldier,  and  had  seen  much  of  honourable  and  dishonourable 
death.  For  twenty  years— for  the  wretch's  coarse  hair  was  grizzled 
—it  had  been  his  business  to  prowl  about  prisons— to  lock  cells  upon 
guilt  and  despair — to  sit  cold  as  ice  beside  quaking  caitiffs  at  the 
bar — and  to  do  hideous  work  about  scaffolds  on  days  of  execution. 
Even  he  had  an  idea  of  duty— inexorable  with  a  warrant— and  not 
to  be  bribed  by  the  criminal  on  whom  he  had  set  his  fangs — gruff 
and  grim  in  his  integrity,  that  was  proof  against  the  silver  and  gold 
of  those  who  had  been  driven  to  wickedness  by  want  and  famine. 

"  Nae  doubt  it  is  hard  on  your  father,  sir  ;  but,  in  time,  he'll  get 
ower  it  like  mysel.  It's  nae  secret — a'  Scotland  kens  it — how  my 
ain  son,  Donald  Dhu,  rubbed  shouthers  with  the  gallows.  He  had 
gotten  up  to  be  sergeant  in  the  Forty-second — the  Auld  Black  Watch 

hut  a  halbert  wouldna  content  my  gentleman — he  would  fain  be 
an  ensign  ;  so  he  forges  a  bill  for  four  hunder  poun'.  But  his  hawse 
wasna  made  for  hemp :  afl*  gaed  Donald  across  the  seas,  and  was 
shot  through  the  heart  by  a  black  nigger  in  the  West  Indies. 
Anither  stoup  o'  whisky,  sir,  gin  ye  please.  It's  a  bitter  night — 
eneuch  to  tirr  a  taed ;  and  I  hae  been  up  to  the  oxters  in  snaw-pits 
fifty  times,  between  this  and  Loanhcad." 

Michael,  who  had  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  charge  against  Abel,  be- 
i  to  recover  his  spirits,  and  to  believe  that  this  might  be  a  mistake  : 
at  .dl  events,  he  had  no  reason  to  think  that  his  brother  was  now  in 
land  ;  and,  in  this  belief,  he  could  bear  more  patiently  the  pre- 
sence of  the  loquacious  man  of  blood.  "  Weel,  weel,  man,  I'm  no 
sony  that  this  ne'er-do-weel  brithcr  o'  yours  is  no  here  the  nicht.    But 
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dinna  think  that  hell  no  he  gruppit  during  this  vena  moon.  Think 
ye  he'll  escape  a'  the  thief-takers  between  the  Land's  End  and  John  o' 
Groat's  ?  We're  a  strong  squad.  And  then  there's  no  a  clachan,  nor 
a  town,  nor  a  road-side  change-house,  that  hasna  a  hue-and-cry 
description  o'  him  by  this  time — liker  than  ony  painted  picture. 
There  they  are  stuck  up  on  every  smiddy  door— every  cross  stane— 
every  gable  end — every  kirk  yett.  A  fox  may  as  wee!  think  o' 
rinnin  i'  the  daytime  through  amang  houses,  and  alang  the  king's 
highroad,  without  being  worried  by  a  thousand  curs.  The  hue  and 
cry  will  gang  down  into  the  very  coal-pits  ;  and  the  chimley-soopers 
will  ken  him  war  he  to  tak  a  brash  ower  his  shouthcr,  and  blacken 
his  face  like  the  deil  hinisel.  But  here's  to  you,  sir.  This  is  prime 
spirit.    I'se  warrant  it's  smuggled." 

Finding  that  Michael  did  not  join  in  the  conversation,  the  officer 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  sat  mute  and  surly,  with  his  huge  hand  close 
upon  his  pistols,  till  the  clock  struck  twelve,  when,  with  an  oath,  he 
started  to  his  feet,  and,  growling  out  that  he  must  be  at  the  jail  by 
two  o'clock,  pocketed  his  weapons,  and  faced  the  storm,  still  raging 
furiously,  in  the  starless  night.  Michael  listened  at  the  door,  ana 
heard  him  plunging  through  the  wreathes  away  down  the  glen. 

Michael's  heart,  in  some  degree,  revived  on  the  removal  of  that 
loathsome  reptile,  or  beast  of  prey  ;  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  go 
into  his  father's  room,  the  old  man,  supported  by  Agnes  and  Isobel, 
came  feebly  forwards,  and  requested  to  be  placed  in  his  chair.  "  0 
Abel,  Abel !  why  hast  thou  done  this  thing?  And  is  there,  indeed, 
no  pity  for  thee  among  thy  fellow-creatures?  No  ;  they  know  not 
how  to  pardon  each  other's  sins.  But  we  have  not  had  family  wor- 
ship yet ;  and  it  must  be  done  before  I  take  to  my  bed  ;  for  from 
that  bed  shall  I  never  be  lifted  again,  till  you,  Michael,  walk  at  my 
feet,  and  lay  your  father  in  the  only  place  of  rest  on  this  cruel  earth.' 
But  Michael  was  not  able  to  read  the  chapter;  so  Agnes,  stroi 
than  them  all  in  this  trial,  took  the  Bible,  and  read  what  her  father 
had  marked  some  hours  before,  with  a  voice  that  faltered  less  and 
less  at  every  verae,  and,  at  the  close,  was  almost  steady  as  ii  had 
been  in  the  morning  worship. 

A  pane  in  the  window  that  moved  on  a  hinge  was  stirred,  and  a 
well-known  whisper  said  — "  Urolher—  brother  !"  The  old  feeble 
man   started   like  a  Youth   to  his  feet  at   the  sound  of  kh  1*8  \oiee. 

The  door  was  unlocked  ;  and  there,  in  the  midsl  of  them,  all  drenched 

with  .  leel  ami  snow,  stood  the  poor  hunted  felon.     "  KiSB  mi' 

me,  Abel      for   1  am  sick     sick  at  heart  ;"  and   the  miserable  man 

laid  his  icy  cheek  close  to  thai  of  hia  father,    [nstinctivelj  b< 

ported  him  to  his  chair,  and  knelt  down,  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
father's  kne,  .    "  Will  not  that  fearful  fii  ad  i'  turn 
said  the  old  man,  Looking  wildly  towards  the  door;  and  Mil 
.  fcoocL  in  his  giani  i  tri  ogth,  I"  (ore  his  fathi  c  and  bj    brothi  i 

solved   that  not  B  b  mi  .,1'  Abel-.,  head  should  be  I led  till    lie  him- 
self was  killed.    Bul  theofficer  had  obeyed  his  insta  i 
now  mile.,  on  hi.-  road  to  Edinburgh. 
Abel  had,  for  weeks,  suffered  more  pain,  bun;;,  r,  and  cold    m 
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searching  misery  of  mind  and  body — than  had  almost  ever  fallen  to 
the  Lol  of  man  ;  and  the  relief  now  yielded,  by  the  very  light  and 
heat  of  the  hearth,  was  felt  in  his  spirit  through  its  frame.  They 
who  loved  him  so  dearly  would  fain  have  spared  him  the  agony  of 
shame  in  telling  the  extent  of  his  delinquencies  :  all  that  they 
desired  was  to  hear  from  him  if  he  had  any  hope,  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  escape.  But  his  sin,  his  shame,  his  sufferings,  were  now 
all  for  a  time  forgotten  ;  for  a  cold  flutter,  he  said,  was  tugging  at 
his  heart,  and  he  fell  down  like  a  corpse  upon  the  floor.  His  father, 
who,  a  few  minutes  before,  was  unable  to  walk  across  the  room  un- 
assisted, now  raised  his  son's  head  with  an  arm  of  strength,  and, 
along  with  Michael,  bore  him  to  that  bed  in  which  he  had  slept  for 
so  many  tranquil  and  innocent  years.  Every  other  fear  was  lost  in 
that  of  his  immediate  dissolution ;  and  the  old  man  expressed  his 
determination  to  sit  by  him  during  the  whole  night.  The  lights 
were  soon  extinguished — all  but  one  taper — and  at  dead  of  mid- 
night there  was  silence,  if  not  sleep,  over  all  the  house. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Had  Adam  Forester  been  even  a  stern  and  austere  father,  instead  of 
one  most  indulgent  and  forgiving,  the  pitiable  condition  of  his  son 
must  have  softened  all  judgment  of  his  undutiful  transgressions. 
His  guilt  had  been  great,  but  so  had  already  been  its  punishment. 
He  had  found  himself  inextricably  involved  in  many  dishonest  and 
dangerous  practices  by  Mansell,  whose  sister  he  had  privately  mar- 
ried. That  unprincipled  person  had  urged  him  to  the  commission  of 
all  those  acts  which  had  made  him  amenable  to  the  criminal  law,  and 
had  indeed  so  practised  upon  his  easy  and  credulous  nature,  as  to  lead 
his  hand  into  guilt  without  even  a  clear  knowledge  in  his  mind  that 
he  was  perpetrating  any  crime.  Mansell — a  man  of  education  and 
ingenuity — had  been  an  engraver,  and  had  applied  his  knowledge  of 
that  art  to  the  worst  purposes.  Abel  had  been  made  a  convenient 
tool  of  by  his  abandoned  brother-in-law,  and  at  last  found  that  he 
had  brought  himself  close  to  the  very  edge  of  destruction.  He 
scarcely  knew  the  exact  extent  of  lus  own  guilt ;  but  he  knew  that 
he  had  been  proclaimed  a  felon,  and  that  the  officers  of  justice  had 
for  some  time  been  in  search  of  him  on  a  capital  charge.  Mansell 
was  somewhere  hidden  in  the  wild  darkness  of  London  ;  and_  Abel's 
wife  was  concealing  herself  in  the  north  of  England,  till  it  might  be 
possible  for  him  to  elude  the  keen  blood-hounds  that  were  hunting 
him  out,  and  join  her  at  an  appointed  place  in  those  secluded 
regions. 

Abel  had  at  last  been  driven  to  such  extremities  in  his  endeavours 
to  conceal  himself,  that  for  a  week  he  had  remained,  day  and  night, 
in  one  of  the  old  tombs  of  the  Greyfriars  churchyard.     Now  and 
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then  he  had  come  out,  like  a  ghost,  from  that  dreadful  asylum,  and 
purchased  something  to  keep  him  alive.  The  weather  had  been  in- 
tensely cold,  and  the  poor  criminal  had  been  sometimes  nearly  frozen 
to  death.  But  the  love  of  life — that  strong  passion — had  supported 
his  heart  in  the  very  frostiest  famine  ;  and  the  agitation  of  an  un- 
ceasing anxiety  had  made  his  blood  to  circulate,  when  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  congealed  through  his  veins  in  that  open  vault, 
whose  only  door  had  sometimes  been  a  drift  of  snow.  In  the 
squalor  of  his  wretchedness,  he  had  at  last  been  afraid  to  go  into 
any  shop  to  purchase  a  loaf  to  devour  in  his  gnawing  hunger  :  eyes 
looked  at  him  suspiciously,  he  thought,  and  people  wliispered  to  each 
other  ;  so  that,  unable  longer  to  endure  that  direful  imprisonment, 
he  had  issued  forth  in  spite  of  fear,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  emergencies, 
had  found  his  way  in  that  snow-storm  to  the  house  of  his  father. 
Some  one  had,  perhaps,  known  his  countenance,  and  informed  the 
police  that  he  had  been  seen  in  the  city  ;  or  Mr  M'lntjTe's  visit  to 
Dovenest  might  have  been  one  of  those  accidental  coincidences  that 
often  bring  guilt  to  detection,  and  at  all  times  hang  over  the  workers 
of  iniquity — making,  on  a  sudden,  the  most  safe  and  secret  place 
dangerous  as  the  lion's  den. 

His  extreme  suffering  had  so  worn  out  both  soul  and  body,  that 
Abel,  on  his  arrival  at  Dovenest,  was  at  first  almost  insensible  to 
everything  he  saw  or  heard.  His  very  remorse  was  lost  in  pain, 
sickness,  and  exhaustion  ;  and  while  his  old  grey-headed  father  had 
embraced  him  once  more,  he  scarcely  knew  that  he  was  in  the  old 
man's  arms.  "Let  me  lie  down,  father,  for  I  am  dead  with  weari- 
ness, cold,  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep."  Adam  Forester's  strcn- 1  h  had 
seemed  miraculously  restored  on  sight  of  his  son.  On  his  shoulders, 
rather  than  on  Michael's,  had  the  prodigal  leaned  as  he  tottered  to 
his  bed  ;  at  that  bed-side  his  father  heard  his  hurried  confession  ; 
Mm'  would  the  old  man  go  to  his  own  rest  till  Agnes  beseeched  him 
with  those  -(1ft  dewy  eyes,  whose  gracious  power  he  could  never 
oppose,  and  promised  to  call  him  up  before  daylight,  with  thai  low 
and  plaintive  voice  which  had  never  yet  asked  and  been  refused,  and 
never  would  bo  do  until  his  dying  day. 

Bui  long  before  daylighl  there  was  Adam  Forester  Bitting  bj  his 
AbeTt  bedside.  With  his  own  hands  had  he  lighted  a  fire  in  the 
I'-, in,  and  was  preparing  some  food  for  him  when  '  ippeared. 

A  few  hour  '  warm  Bleep  had  much  n  Btored  the  miserable  man  ;  ami, 
wholly  p  d  with  the  feeling  of  being  once  more  al  home    once 

more  a  dweller  in  Dov<  m  I     Abel  almoi  *  for  ol   that  he  wi 
hunt.d  felon,  and  that  in  an  hour  he  mi  hi  1-  dra      d  I  bi  d, 

andflun  cled  into  a  dungeon.    All  the  evil  of  these  tun 

years,  whether  it  wen-  .-in  or  sorrow,  guill  or  remoi 
from  his  memory    himself  of  thai  di  tracted  time  had  pen 
away,  and  he  was  the  Innocent  A.bel  of  other  days,  when  he  had 
little  more  to  upbraid  himself  with  but  a  few  faults  and  follii  .  for- 
givi  d  known,  and  m-ver  rememb  "'  •'  ,""1  beyond 

bev<  oing  prayer.    Then  would  he  all  at  once  n  mi  into  r  what 
he  v.. i   now  ;  and  as  t  la-  horrible  future  appalled  him,  he  wished  that 
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the  past  might  be  here  peacefully  expiated,  and  his  head  never  more 
lifted  up  from  that  pillow. 

Within  the  last  few  hours,  some  of  the  strongest  of  all  human 
passions  had,  with  severe  force,  struck  the  heart  of  old  Adam 
Forester  j  and  passions,  too,  opposite  to  each  other  as  mid-day  and 
mid-night.  These  sudden  shocks  had,  for  the  time,  communicated, 
as  it  were,  a  preternatural  strength  to  their  victim.  But  when  the 
final  excitation  subsided,  it  left  him  weak  as  a  reed.  He  was  sensi- 
ble, before  others  observed  it,  that  a  palsy  had  crept  over  him— that 
his  powers  of  speech  were  benumbed,  and  that  this  must  be  the 
finger  of  death.  The  change  was  soon  visible  to  all  but  Abel ;  and 
Michael,  Agnes,  and  Isobel,  who  had  the  most  nice  knowledge  of  all 
his  looks,  gestures,  words,  and  motions,  certainly  knew  that  he  was 
fatally  stricken.  There  was  no  painful  distortion  to  distress  then- 
hearts— his  speech  was  not  greatly  changed  ;  but  a  mortal  weakness 
overspread  face  and  figure,  and  there  was  an  expression  in  his  eyes 
that  told  the  lids  would  in  a  few  hours  be  closed.  "  I  am  dying, 
children  :  let  me  have  all  your  prayers."  Abel  had  again  fallen 
asleep,  and  heard  not  his  father's  voice. 

There  was  no  weeping  or  lamentation  at  that  deathbed.  As  the 
tide  of  life  kept  ebbing  away,  the  old  man  seemed  anxious  and  more 
anxious  about  Abel.  But  his  anxiety,  although  heavier,  seemed  less 
painful,  and  to  be  nearly  akin  to  hope  and  trust.  They  who  sur- 
rounded him  knew  well  what  was  meant  by  each  faint  single  word  ; 
they  also  knew  all  he  wished  to  hear ;  and  as  his  dim  eyes  looked 
towards  them,  which  of  them  he  expected  to  speak.  "  If  my  Abel 
has  wronged  any  one,  sell  this  patrimony,  Michael,  and  purchase 
him  life." 

Michael  had  kept  one  secret  from  his  father  ;  for  he  knew  that, 
independently  of  other  considerations,  old  men  cannot  bear,  without 
severe  pain,  the  thoughts  of  the  property  their  industry  has  painfully 
purchased  departing  into  a  stranger's  hands  after  their  death  ;  and 
Adam  Forester  was  not  altogether  without  this  failing  incident  to 
old  age.  But  now  Michael  saw  that  he  could  give  him  strong  com- 
fort. "  Father,  fear  not  for  Abel's  life.  Of  this  last  crime  of  his 
associate,  he  has  said  that  he  is  wholly  innocent ;  and  however  sus- 
picious circumstances  may  be  against  him,  they  will  all  be  ex- 
plained, should  he  ever  be  brought  to  trial.  The  innocent  will  not 
suffer.  Other  wrong  things  has  Abel  done  ;  but,  some  months  ago, 
I  settled  the  whole  with  his  accuser  ;  and  even  with  this,  my  patri- 
mony, have  I  already  purchased  safety  to  his  life.  Not  a  hair  of 
Abel's  head  shall  be  hurt,  father — no,  not  a  hair  of  his  head."— 
"  Then  can  I  die  happy  1 "  said  the  old  man  ;  and  these  were  his  last 
words.  Agnes  leaned  down  her  cheek  close  to  his,  and  was  about  to 
smooth  his  pillow ;  but  she  heard  no  breath,  and  said  calmly  to 
Michael,  "  Our  father  is  dead." 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

In  a  few  weeks  it  was  known  throughout  the  neighbourhood  that 
both  Dovenest  and  Sprinkeld  were  to  be  sold.  Some  people,  who 
pretended  to  be  in  the  secret,  said,  that  Michael's  young  wife  longed 
for  a  town  life,  and  had  given  him  no  peace  until  he  had  agreed  t>> 
remove  into  Edinburgh.  Others  looked  grave,  and  shook  their 
heads,  saying,  they  had  never  thought  Adam  Forester  a  rich  man  : 
that  heavy  mortgages  were  on  his  small  property  ;  and  that,  no 
doubt,  Abel  had  cost  his  fond  and  foolish  father  much  money — the 
old  man  having,  very  reprehensibly,  encouraged  him  in  aJl  his  extra- 
vagance. None  knew  the  real  state  of  the  case,  although,  in  a  short 
time,  Michael  let  it  be  generally  understood  that  he  was  able,  indeed, 
to  pay  all  his  debts  ;  but,  after  that  was  done,  that  he  should  be  but 
a  poor  man.  Coarse  and  idle  rumours  died  away  in  less  than  one 
little  month  ;  and  it  was  felt  by  every  fireside  in  the  glen,  that,  when 
the  Foresters  left  it,  it  would  lose  the  best  family  it  had  contained 
within  the  oldest  memory.  There  was  no  pity  felt  for  them,  for  they 
all  seemed  composed  and  cheerful  shortly  after  the  funeral.  Indeed, 
there  are  persons — and  the  Foresters  were  of  that  number— who, 
even  in  severest  trials,  are  objects  of  a  higher  feeling  than  pity,  and 
appear,  in  the  elevation  of  misfortune,  worthier  our  envy  than  uur 
compassion.  Towards  them  all  impertinent  curiosity  is  at  once 
quelled  by  the  simple  dignity  of  their  demeanour:  their  condition, 
whatever  it  may  be,  must  not  be  questioned ;  and  although  we  remain 
ignorant  of  their  real  circumstances,  we  take  the  propriety  of  all  t  heil 
conduct  on  trust,  and  follow  them  in  all  their  unrepining  chai 
with  our  silent  and  approving  sympathy. 

Nor  was  there  now  any  unhappiness  very  hard  to  be  endured 
within  the  walls  of  Dovenest.  Abel  hail  remained  in  his  concealment 
till  he  thought  he  might  venture  to  attempt  his  nightly  eBcape  over 
the  hill-country  into  the  north  of  England.  His  case  was  desperate; 
and  after  many  contrite  and  remorseful  confessions,  and  receiving 
his  brother's  entire  forgiveness,  he  wenl  his  way,  promising  t"  let 
them  hear  something  of  him,  if  he  ehuleil  detection,  as  soon  as 
prudence  would  permit.  The  silence  of  all  rumours  concerning  him 
was  the  best  comfort  that  could  !"■  offered  to  all  their  hearts  ;  ami 
they  were  willing  to  cherish  the  belief  thai  he  had  effected  his 
escape  beyond  seas.  That  belief  was  enough,  What  although  they 
were  about  to  be  whal  is  called  poor?    By  that  poverty  they  had 

f>robab!y  purchased  Abel's  life,  al  a  time  when  it  was  forfeit*  'I.  and 
ie  himself  might  have  beer  seized.    Ami  what  peace  could  there 
ever  have  been  itD  :  again,  if.  for  its  sake.  A.bel  had  been 

destroyed'/  Yrt,  although  soon  to  leave  that  beloved  place, they 
did  not  seek  violently  to  dissevei  from  it  Heir  strong  affections. 
They  would  enjoy  it  to  the  Last  i  everyday  they  had  yet  to  remain 
within  its  quiet  Bounds  they  filled  up,  from  morning  to  night,  with 
endearing  thoughts  of  its  beauty    every  Little  n<  ted  and 

revisited  with  an  unstrained  pleasure,  gently  mingled  with  an 

VOL.    XI. 
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.ainful  regret— every  tree  that  hung  its  shadow  over  the  hawthorn 
ledge,  upon  their  own  river,  they  regarded  more  fondly  now  that 
their  last  spring  was  adorning  its  familiar  branches;  and  as  they 
stood  beside  the  dial,  they  prayed  that  the  hours  might  throw  over 
it  their  lingering  shadows,  that  the  day  of  their  departure,  though 
fixed,  might  be  as  remote  as  possible  ;  and  their  last  two  months 
extended,  in  the  multitude  of  their  thoughts  within  them,  into  the 
length  of  a  mournful  but  not  unhappy  year.  To  Michael,  the  pro- 
spect of  leaving  for  ever  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  born,  was, 
perhaps,  less  disturbing  at  any  time,  than  it  was  to  Agnes,  to  know 
that  the  scene  of  her  bridal  happiness  was  soon  to  pass  away  from 
her  like  a  dream.  Seeing  them  perfectly  resigned,  Aunt  Isobel  lost 
nothing  of  her  habitual  vivacity,  and  her  constant  cheerfulness  often 
insinuated  itself  by  an  agreeable  contagion  into  their  spirits,  when, 
perhaps,  they  were  disposed  to  despond,  and  might  have  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  natural  disappointment  and  distress.  And  ere  long 
there  was  a  new  inmate  within  the  peaceful  dwelling  ;  for  a  child 
was  born  ;  and  Michael  and  Agnes  being  now  parents,  not  one 
single  shadow  of  sorrow  could  abide  round  its  cradle.  Agnes  felt 
it  at  her  bosom — Michael  saw  its  mother  smile — and  all  mere 
worldly  prosperity  was,  under  the  power  of  that  sacred  instinct, 
utterly  forgotten.  Richer  were  they  than  tongue  could  tell,  or  heart 
could  conceive  :  and  the  Sabbath-day  on  which  the  infant  Lucy  was 
baptised,  was  the  most  serenely  and  perfectly  blest  day  of  all  their 
lives,  scarcely  excepting  that  on  which  they  had  been  married. 

Michael  Forester  had  fixed  upon  a  plan  of  life,  and  had  already 
prepared  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  only  master  he  had  ever 
known  was  his  own  father,  and  that  had  been  always  a  pleasant 
servitude.  Independent  he  would  still  be  ;  and,  in  so  resolving,  he 
felt  that  he  was  influenced  by  an  allowable,  an  honourable  pride. 
A  strong  man,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  well  educated,  and  not  uncon- 
scious of  his  abilities,  what  had  he  to  fear  either  for  himself  or  those 
he  loved  1  Nay,  a  new  spring  of  happiness  seemed  to  be  flowing 
within  his  heart,  now  that  a  demand  was  made  for  exertions  that,  but 
for  this  misfortune,  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  he  looked  with 
a  steady  and  bold  eye  into  futurity.  His  life  at  Dovenest,  industrious 
as  it  had  been,  almost  appeared  to  him  now,  in  the  elation  of  his 
hopeful  mind,  to  have  been  a  life  of  indolence.  "  I  will  build  an- 
other house— I  will  cultivate  other  fields— I  will  become  a  sitter  in 
another  kirk — I  will  form  other  connections — not  to  the  forgetfulness 
of  any  one  thing,  place,  or  person  now  dear  to  me  ;  no — no— never 
shall  they  cease  from  my  grateful  remembrance  ;  but  to  all  those  I 
will  add  other  enjoyments  ;  and  my  Agnes,  if  so  it  pleaseth  Heaven, 
my  beautiful  Agnes  shall  be  yet  happier  than  ever. ' 

There  was  a  pastoral  farm  in  the  parish  of  Holylee,  called  Bracken 
Braes,  which  had  been  attached  to  one  still  larger  several  years  ago, 
but  which  was  again  to  be  let  by  itself,  owing  to  the  mismanage- 
ment and  failure  of  the  tenant.  The  dwelling-house  had  been  suf- 
fered to  go  almost  entirely  into  decay  •  but  the  agent  of  the  rich 
proprietor,  to  whom  a  large  district  of  the  country  belonged,  at  once 
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offered  to  repair  or  rebuild  it ;  and  Michael,  having  easily  found 
sureties,  took  the  farm.  Aunt  Isobel,  out  of  her  jointure  as  a  minis- 
ter's \ridow,  had,  during  upwards  of  thirty  years,  saved  three  hun- 
dred pounds ;  and  Michael  knew  what  was  his  duty  too  well  to 
refuse  employing  that  sum  in  the  way  that  was  best  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  household.  The  cheerful  old  lady  laughed  on  confessing 
her  unknown  riches  ;  but  tears  of  thankfulness  were,  at  the  same 
time,  in  her  eyes,  when  she  knew  what  a  blessing  was  now  in  her 
little  store.  So,  while  Agnes  was  happy  with  her  infant  Lucy  at 
Dovenest,  Michael  frequently  visited  Bracken  Braes,  which  was  to 
be  ready  for  them  on  the  25th  of  May,  when  there  would  be  a  joy- 
ful flitting  ;  ay,  joyful,  even  although  it  was  to  be  from  Dovenest ; 
although  that  gate  which  he  had  so  often  unlatched  was  to  be  closed 
behind  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  house  of  Bracken  Braes,  at  the  end  of  February,  was  in  ruins. 
The  mossy  stone-wall,  round  what  had  once  been  a  garden,  was  in 
many  places  fallen  down  ;  and  here  and  there  the  wild  sweetbriers 
seemed  to  hold  it  together  by  their  roots  and  tendrils.  In  that 
defaced  garden  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  few  gooseberry-bushes 
in  their  old  age,  almost  as  tall  and  wide  as  lilacs.  A  sheltered  bour- 
tree,  and  a  mountain-ash,  dwarfed  by  the  browsing  cattle,  stood  at 
one  gable-end  which  was  yet  entire,  and  a  noble  plane  overshadowed 
the  deserted  domicile.  The  hill-side  behind,  from  which  the  place 
took  its  name,  was  sprinkled  with  brackens  interspersed  with  a  few 
hazels;  while,  here  and  there,  a  holly,  with  its  burnished  green, 
frightened  the  pasture.  The  other  low  hills  near  at  hand  were 
smooth  and  bare;  but  in  the  distance  was  a  range  of  heathery 
mountains.  Several  streams,  or  rather  runlets,  rose  imperceptibly 
round  about;  in  droughty  weather,  no  doubt,  dried  up,  bul  HOW, 
with  the  melted  snow,  dear  as  diamonds;  while  a  well,  even  still 
per,  and  never  known  to  have  been  dry,  green  with  water-cresses, 
and  resplendent  with  various  vegetable  lustre,  had  lain  there,  tor  a 
good  many  years,  undisturbed  by  bowl  or  pitcher,  and  stirred  only 
by  the  shaggy  hill-ponies,  or  sportsman  lying  down  to  quench  his 
thir.~t ,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  solitary  plover. 

Poetfl  are  fond  of  building  fairj ttages  in  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

or  perhaps  beneath  the  hike  waves,  or  in  groves  of  air  at  the  rising 
string  of  golden  suns :  but  here,  all  transformation,  radden  ana 
beautiful  sail  was,  was  the  work  of  homely  human  skill,  labouring 
dii  the  homeliest  ii Kit erials.  A  small  quarry  of  blue-slate  tone, 
unworked  since  from  it  bad  been  buiH  W\<-  parish  kirk,  uearly  a 
century  ago,  was  cleared  of  brackens,  briers,  and  fc  .  to  the 

disturbance  of  nothing  but  the  little  my  wren  and  tl Id  frrcv  l 

and  in  a  week   the   BledgCS  had    laid    down    beside   the    Mined  v. 

wherewithal  to  rebuild  up  anew  their  ancient  proportions     M  cl 
own  hands  die/  the  foundations,  and  Bhaped  tie  m  into  :  n  <>i 

ity    obeying  only  the  character  of  the  ground,  and 
mall  jutting  angles.    The  merry  m  i  "  up  the  walls. 

Several  oaks  thai  had  been  dug  up  from  [hbourinfl  n 

almost  as  fresh  as  when  theyhaa  sunk  in  it,  furnished  the  in- 
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and  tin1  humble  roof-tree ;  a  few  carts  of  wheat-straw  from  the  sunny 
and  fertile  fields  of  Stowe  were  enough  to  form  a  thick  regular 
thatch  roof,  impervious  to  the  thawing  snows,  or  the  deluging  hill- 
rains  ;  the  trowels  covered  the  low  front  and  gable-ends  with  a 
cheerful  gleam  of  whiteness  that  perhaps  the  painter  might  have 
condemned,  but  which  was  to  smile  on  the  narrow  glen  with  per- 
petual sunshine  ;  and  there  was  the  homestead  of  Bracken  Braes 
seen,  from  foundation-stone  to  chimney-top,  before  the  second  moon 
had  entirely  withdrawn  her  midnight  light  from  the  glittering 
stream  of  Heriot  Water. 

The  sun,  on  the  25th  of  May,  rose  with  so  joyful  a  lustre  upon 
Dovencst,  that  all  its  inmates  felt  it  would  be  worse  than  vain  to 
be  very  sorrowful  ;  but  even  before  that  joyful  lustre  had  glinted 
upon  the  woods  of  Dryden,  Hawthornden,  and  Roslin,  all  its  in- 
mates had  been  moving  about  in  the  grey  and  uncertain  dawn. 
They  had  not  been  forced  to  sell  their  furniture,  nor  to  undergo  the 
mean  miseries  of  a  sale.  It  was  soon  despatched  towards  Bracken 
Braes.  Their  last  meal  was  taken  in  Dovenest ;  and  if  some  tears 
were  shed  as  they  were  going  down  the  glen,  all  eyes  were  nearly 
clear  before  they  reached  Lasswade.  It  was  rather  like  a  party  of 
pleasure  seeking  a  rural  holiday  than  a  family  leaving  an  old  home. 

"  Ay,  yonder  is  our  new  dwelling-place  ! "  exclaimed  Aunt  Isobel, 
as,  during  one  of  the  cool  hours  before  evening,  the  little  cavalcade 
turned  round  a  green  mound  that  had  hidden  Bracken  Braes. 
"  Look  yonder,  my  jewel ;  will  not  your  cradle  rock  pleasantly 
yonder  like  a  bit  nest  on  the  shady  bough  1 "  and  she  raised  up  the 
baby  in  her  arms,  that  certainly  smiled  an  answer  to  her  cheerful 
nurse.  In  a  few  minutes  Michael  took  Agnes  in  his  arms,  and  wel- 
comed her  with  a  kiss  to  their  new  habitation  ;  and  there  she  stood 
more  beautiful  and  beloved  than  even  on  that  afternoon  when  they 
first  told  to  each  other  their  pure  affection.  To  Agnes  the  scene 
around  her  was  far  more  than  enchantment.  Her  husband  had 
spoken  of  the  place  in  measured  praise,  fearing  it  might  not  please 
after  Dovenest.  But  it  was  so  different  from  that  spot,  in  its  simple 
pastoral  beauty,  that  Agnes  loved  it  at  once,  without  any  compari- 
sons, for  its  own  sake.  In  silent  joy  she  walked  with  her  husband 
— Aunt  Isobel  behind  them,  cherishing  and  singing  to  the  infant — 
up  the  avenue  that  winded  round  a  knoll  to  the  front  of  the  cottage. 
There,  on  each  side  of  the  sloping  banks,  were  the  very  self-same  rose- 
trees  that  had  flourished  so  richly  at  Dovenest — many  of  the  very 
self-same  flowers — and  a  few  shrubs  that  had  been  especial  favourites. 
"  They  are  taking  kindly  to  the  soil  already,"  said  Michael.  "  But 
here — here,"  cried  Aunt  Isobel,  "  here  is  the  prettiest  flower  of  them 
all — my  own  little  Lucy  Forester,  the  primrose  of  Bracken  Braes. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  Aunt  Isobel  was  quite  in  her  element, 
arranging  everything  within  doors  and  without— insisting,  all  the 
time,  that  Agnes  should  not  fatigue  herself,  but  remain  with  her 
Lucy  on  the  seat  beneath  the  plane-tree.  The  parlour  was  soon 
furnished,  if  not  with  the  same  orderly  neatness  which  it  received 
next  day,  very  passably  at  least,  considering  all  the  hurry  and  con- 
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fusion ;  and  it  was  needful  it  should  be  so,  for  a  party  of  visitors 
were  already  at  the  gate. 

The  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  his  sober-suited  sister,  Mr  and 
Miss  Kennedy,  and  with  them  several  of  the  most  respectable  neigh- 
bours (among  others,  Peter  Tait,  the  formal  and  pragmatical  school- 
master), had  come,  by  Michael's  appointment,  to  give  a  welcome  to 
their  new  parishioners  at  Bracken  Braes.  Agnes  and  Aunt  Isobel, 
each  in  her  own  pleasant  way,  received  their  unexpected  guests, 
who  had  not  come  unprovided  ;  and  a  tea-party  was  soon  laughing 
and  talking  in  the  parlour.  By-and-by  the  twilight  softly  darkened 
their  faces,  and  the  night-hawk  was  heard  without,  whirring  at 
intervals  his  monotonous  song,  now  close  at  hand,  and  now  from 
the  other  side  of  the  glen.  The  kind  visitors,  with  a  warmth  like 
that  of  ancient  friendship,  said  farewell  beneath  the  still  shadow  of 
the  plane  ;  and  the  family,  in  another  hour,  had  all  thankfully  gone 
to  rest  in  their  new  dwelling. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Six  quiet  and  laborious  years,  every  week  and  month  of  which  had, 
mi  doubt,  contained  its  own  little  interesting  incidents,  had  brought 
the  farm  of  Bracken  Braes  to  the  perfection  of  pastoral  beauty. 
Many  a  cold  marsh,  with  its  long  unprofitable  rushes,  bad  been 
converted  into  the  hard  firm  sod,  on  which  the  sheep  lay  with  their 
lambs  on  the  daisied  herbage.  Unseen  turf-fences  went  winding 
along  the  foot  of  every  eminence,  and  even  round  and  round  the 
lower  hills,  subdividing  the  whole  farm  into  picturesque  enclosures. 
Small  spots  of  rye  and  barley  were  visible  anion'!-  the  heather;  the 
turnip-field  showed  its  richer  verdure  beside  the  stony  slope  of  the 
uplands;  and  down  in  the  haughs,  on  the  water-side,  bloomed  the 
white  and  purple  clover,  protected  by  thick  thorn-hedges  from  the 
cattle  browsing  on  the  old  Lea  adjacent  to  the  homestead    That 

ml  looked  now  almost  like  a  building  of  other  years :  the 
thatch  had  received  its  weather  stains-  the  most  beautiful  of  colour- 
ing j  but  little  of  the  walls  below  the  eaves  could  be  discerned  through 

,  that  clustered  more  thickly  round  the  large  vine  like  leavi  b 
of  the  Virgin's  Dower:  tie-  un  shrubberies  no*  casl  their  shade 
and  the  old  plane  tree  itself,  thai  Beemed  to  have  reached  its  growth 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  had  extended  Its  branch    beyond  the 

roof,  and  darkened  the  parlour  twilight.     Every  bare  i k  aboul 

the  place  was  now  overgrown  ;  every  marl,  of  the  Labour  thai  had 
created  cottage,  garden,  and  avenue  was  hidden  ;  all  tin-  little  i  ■  ■ 
walls  were  covered  with  moss  and  wild  creepers;  the  lanes  leading 
away  to  neighbours'  hon  e,  sheep-fold,  shieling,  or  peat-moi  ,  were 
adorned  with  furze  and  hawthorns  ;  and  the  characb  r  of  the  whole 
Mieiil  ten-it.  thai  of  compL  V  d  cultivation,  di  noting  con 

and  independence. 
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Not  only  had  Michael  Forester  prospered  in  his  worldly  circum- 
stances, and  gained  the  esteem  of  the  whole  parish,  but  during  these 
six  years  there  had  never  been  an  hour  of  much  anxiety  at  his  fire- 
side. Agnes  Hay — for  he  always  called  his  wife  by  her  own  sweet 
name — had  been  to  him  all  that  he  desired.  Agnes  certainly  was 
not  what  could  be  called  a  very  active  or  ruling  housewife,  for 
gentleness  and  serenity  were  the  prevailing  qualities  of  her  disposi- 
tion, and  she  allowed  the  stream  of  life  quietly  to  murmur  by  in  her 
contentment.  There  was  no  waste — no  extravagance — no  careless- 
ness under  her  mild  domestic  dominion  ;  but  her  arrangements  were 
all  noiseless  in  their  regularity,  and  proceeded  in  the  spirit  of  peace. 
If  there  was  any  one  thing  in  which  she  ever  upbraided  herself  for 
being  too  expensive,  it  was  in  the  article  of  dress.  But  her  husband, 
although  a  plain  and  almost  austere  man  in  all  his  habits,  thought 
Agnes  Hay  the  most  beautiful  being  on  earth,  and  in  that  beauty 
he  placed  all  his  pride.  It  needed  not  many  ornaments,  but  it 
could  bear  some,  without  any  diminution  of  its  matronly  and 
maidenlike  simplicity.  Michael  himself  worked  at  every  sort  of 
labour,  and  in  all  weather  ;  but  there  was  no  need  for  Agnes  to  per- 
form any  other  tasks  but  such  as  suited  her  somewhat  delicate 
health ;  and  when  he  came  home  from  the  hill,  and  found  her 
sitting  at  her  needle,  dressed  as  he  desired,  and  with  Lucy  at  her 
work  too  beside  her  knee,  he  felt  his  whole  nature  not  only  sup- 
ported, but  purified  by  the  cheerful  presence  of  so  much  beauty, 
innocence,  and  affection.  At  evening  he  saw  those  for  whom  he 
had  been  toiling  during  the  day,  and  a  feeling  far  profounder  than 
pride  or  admiration  was  constantly  in  his  heart  whenever  he  left  or 
entered  the  humble  porch.  An  undisturbed  quiet  was  for  ever  in  his 
house,  broken  only  by  the  sharp  shrill  voice  of  Aunt  Isobel,  who 
liked  to  speak  in  an  upper  key,  or  by  her  footsteps  still  quick  as 
those  of  girlhood,  and,  sweetest  of  all  sounds,  by  the  prattle  and  the 
singing  of  his  Lucy,  in  features  the  very  image  of  her  mother,  but 
the  most  gleesome  of  children,  and  wild  as  the  fawn  in  the  wood. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  mirth,  Lucy  would  fall  hush  in  a 
moment  at  her  mother's  voice,  and  all  the  smiles  nearly  disappear 
in  the  composed  cheerfulness  of  her  eyes  and  forehead.  Then  those 
golden  clusters  lay  still  upon  her  fair  temples.  The  child,  at  the 
1  lidding  of  her  mother's  eye,  would  take  up  her  book — perhaps  the 
Bible— and  read  ;  or  in  employment  equally  religious,  with  her  little 
hands  would  set  the  house  in  order  against  her  father's  return,  and 
arrange  upon  the  table  his  frugal  meal.  Whether  the  lark  or  the 
linnet  sung  or  were  mute  in  the  open  air,  within  there  was  at  all 
times  a  music  that  never  was  heard  with  weariness,  and  in  the 
darkest  of  days  there  was  thus  a  sunbeam  in  the  house. 

Lucy  was  only  six  years  old,  but  bold  as  a  fairy — she  had  gone 
by  herself  a  thousand  times  about  the  braes,  and  often  upon  errands 
to  houses  two  or  three  miles  distant.  What  had  her  parents  to 
fear  ?  The  footpaths  were  all  firm,  and  led  through  no  places  of 
danger,  nor  are  infants  of  themselves  incautious  when  alone  in  their 
pastimes.    Lucy  went  singing  into  the  coppice-woods,  and  singing 
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she  reappeared  on  the  open  hill-side.  With  her  small  white  hand 
on  the  rail,  she  glided  along  the  wooden  bridge,  or,  lightly  as  the 
ouzel,  tripped  from  stone  to  stone  across  the  shallow  streamlet 
The  creature  would  be  away  for  hours,  and  no  fears  felt  on  her 
account  by  any  one  at  home — whether  she  had  gone  with  her 
basket  under  her  arm  to  borrow  some  articles  of  household  use  from 
a  neighbour,  or  merely  for  her  own  solitary  delight,  wandered  off  to 
the  braes  to  play  among  the  flowers,  coming  back  laden  with  wreai  hs 
and  garlands.  With  a  bonnet  of  her  own  sewing  to  shade  her  pretty 
face  from  the  sun,  and  across  her  shoulders  a  plaid,  in  which  she 
could  sit  dry  during  an  hour  of  the  heaviest  rain  beneath  the  smallest 
bield,  Lucy  passed  many  long  hours  in  the  daylight,  and  thus  knew, 
without  thinking  of  it,  all  the  topography  of  that  pastoral  solitude, 
and  even  something  of  the  changeful  appearances  in  the  air  and 
sky. 

The  happy  child  had  been  invited  to  pass  a  whole  day,  from 
morning  to  night,  at  Ladyside  (a  farmhouse  about  two  miles  oft') 
with  her  playmates  the  Maynes,  and  she  left  home  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise.  She  was  dressed  for  a  holiday  ;  and  father,  and 
mother,  and  Aunt  Isobel,  all  three  kissed  her  sparkling  face  bi 
she  set  off  by  herself,  and  stood  listening  to  her  singing,  till  her 
small  voice  was  lost  in  the  murmur  of  the  rivulet.  During  hi  r 
absence,  the  house  was  silent,  but  happy;  and  the  evening  being 
now  far  advanced,  Lucy  was  expected  home  every  minute:  and 
Michael,  Agnes,  and  Isobel,  went  to  meet  her  on  the  way.  They 
walked  on  and  on,  wondering  a  little,  but  in  no  degree  alarmed,  till 
they  reached  Ladyside,  and  heard  the  cheerful  din  01  the  imps  within 
still  rioting  at  the  close  of  the  holiday.  Jacob  Mayne  came  to  the 
door ;  but  on  their  kindly  asking  why  Lucy  had  not  been  Benl  home 
before  daylight  was  over,  he  looked  painfully  surprised,  and  said  that 
she  had  not  been  at  Ladyside. 

Agnes  suddenly  sal  down,  without  speaking  one  word,  on  the 
at  beside  the  door,  and  Michael,  supporting  her,  said 
"Jacob,  our  child  left  as  this  morning  at  sis  o  clock,  and  it  is  now 
near  ten  at  night.  God  is  merciful;  but  perhaps  Lucy  is  di 
Jacob  Mayne  was  an  ordinary,  commonplace,  and  rather  ignorant 
man;  but  his  heart  leapt  within  him  at  these  words,  and  r>y  this 
time  his  own  children  were  standing  about  the  dour.  ^  .  Mr 
tu,  God  La  merciful  ;  and  yum-  daughter,  not 

de-ad.  Let  us  tint  that  shi  y:\  Liveth ;  and  without  delay  lei 
go  to  »  •  k  the  child."  Michael  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
voice  was  gone  ;  he  lifted  up  hi  I  i  heaven,  bul  it  .-  i  m<  d 

as  if  he  saw  either  the  moon  or  the  stara    "Run  over  to  Kai  haw. 
.one-  of  you,    .  aid  Jacob,  "and  tell  what  ha    hi  pp<  a<  d.     I  >o  you, 
iod  boy.  <  ret  to  a'  the  towns  on  the  Innerleithen 

Bide;  and,  0  Mr  Forester,  Mr  Foresterl  dinna  let  this  trial  owei 
comi  iirly;"for  Michael  wa    leaning  against  th   wall  of 

the  house,  and  the  strong  man  was  hi  I]  b  child.  11  up 

your  he  I  I  obei,  with  a  ■  unlike  her 

pup  your  heart,  for  thi  beyond  doubt, 
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somewhere  in  the  keeping  of  the  great  God — yea,  without  a  hair  of 
her  head  being  hurt.  A  hundred  things  may  have  happened  her, 
and  death  not  among  the  number.  Oh!  no — no — surely  not  death 
— that  would  indeed  be  too  dreadful  a  judgment !"  and  Aunt  Isobel, 
oppressed  by  the  power  of  that  word,  now  needed  the  very  comfort 
that  she  had  in  vain  tried  to  bestow. 

Within  two  hours  a  hundred  people  were  traversing  the  hills  in 
all  directions,  even  to  a  distance  which  it  seemed  most  unlikely  that 
poor  Lucy  could  have  reached.  The  shepherds  and  their  dogs,  all 
night  through,  searched  every  nook — every  stony  and  rocky  place — 
every  little  shaw — -every  piece  of  taller  heather— every  crevice  that 
could  conceal  anything  alive  or  dead  ;  but  no  Lucy  was  there.  Her 
mother,  who  for  a  while  seemed  inspired  with  supernatural  strength, 
had  joined  in  the  search,  and,  with  a  quaking  heart,  looked  into 
every  brake,  or  stopped  and  listened  to  shout  and  hollo  reverberat- 
ing among  the  hills,  if  she  could  seize  on  some  tone  of  recognition  or 
discovery.  But  the  moon  sank  ;  and  then  all  the  stars,  whose  in- 
creased brightness  had  for  a  short  time  supplied  her  place,  all  faded 
away,  aiid  then  came  the  grey  dawn  of  morning,  and  then  the  clear 
brightness  of  day,  and  still  Michael  and  Agnes  were  childless.  "  She 
has  sunk  into  some  mossy  or  miry  place,"  said  Michael  to  a  man 
near  him,  into  whose  face  he  never  looked.  "  A  cruel,  cruel  death  for 
one  like  her  ;  the  earth  on  which  my  child  walked  has  closed  over 
her,  and  we  shall  never  see  her  more  !" 

At  last  a  man,  who  had  left  the  search  and  gone  in  a  direction 
towards  the  high-road,  came  running,  with  something  in  his  arms, 
towards  the  place  where  Michael  and  others  were  standing  beside 
Agnes,  who  lay  apparently  exhausted  almost  to  dying  on  the  sward. 
He  approached  hesitatingly ;  and  Michael  saw  that  he  carried  Lucy's 
bonnet,  clothes,  and  plaid.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see  some  spots 
of  blood  upon  the  frill  that  the  child  had  worn  round  her  neck. 
"  Murdered — -murdered,"  was  the  one  word  whispered  or  ejaculated 
all  around ;  but  Agnes  heard  it  not,  for,  worn  out  by  that  long  night 
of  hope  and  despair,  she  had  fallen  asleep,  and  was  perhaps  seeking 
her  lost  Lucy  in  her  dreams. 

Isobel  took  the  clothes,  and,  narrowly  inspecting  them  with  eye 
and  hand,  said,  with  a  fervent  voice,  that  was  heard  even  in  Michael's 
despair — "  No  ;  Lucy  is  yet  among  the  living.  There  are  no  marks 
of  violence  on  the  garments  of  the  innocent — no  murderer's  hand  has 
been  here.  These  blood-spots  have  been  put  there  to  deceive.  Be- 
sides, would  not  the  murderer  have  carried  off  these  things  1  For 
what  else  would  he  have  murdered  her  1  But,  0  foolish  despair  ! 
Avhat  speak  I  of?  For  wicked  as  this  world  is — ay,  desperately 
wicked — there  is  not,  on  all  the  surface  of  the  wide  earth,  a  hand 
that  would  murder  our  child  !  Is  it  not  plain  as  that  sun  in  heaven 
that  Lucy  has  been  stolen  by  some  wretched  gypsy  beggar,  and  that, 
before  that  sun  has  set,  she  will  be  saying  her  prayers  in  her  father's 
house,  with  all  of  us  upon  our  knees  beside  her,  or  with  our  faces 
prostrate  upon  the  floor  1 " 

Agnes  opened  her  eyes  and  beheld  Lucy's  bonnet  and  plaid  lying 
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close  beside  her,  and  then  a  silent  crowd.  Her  senses  all  at  once 
returned  to  her,  and  she  rose  up— "Ay,  sure  enough,  drowned — 
drowned — drowned  ;  but  where  have  you  laid  her  ?  Let  me  see  our 
Lucy,  Michael ;  for  in  my  sleep  I  have  already  seen  her  laid  out  for 
burial."  The  crowd  quietly  dispersed,  and  horse  and  foot  began  to 
scour  the  country.  Some  took  the  liigh-roads,  others  all  the  bypaths, 
and  many  the  trackless  hills.  Now  that  they  were  in  some  measure 
relieved  from  the  horrible  belief  that  the  child  was  dead,  the  worst 
other  calamity  seemed  nothing,  for  hope  brought  her  back  bo  their 
arms.  Agnes  had  been  able  to  walk  to  Bracken  Braes ;  and  Michael 
and  Isobel  sat  by  her  bedside.  Lucy's  empty  little  crib  was  just  as 
the  child  had  left  it  the  morning  before,  neatly  made  up  with  her  own 
hands,  and  her  small  red  Bible  was  lying  on  the  pillow. 

"  0  my  husband  ! — this  is  being  indeed  kind  to  your  Agnes  ;  for 
much  it  must  have  cost  you  to  stay  here  :  but  had  you  left  me, 
my  silly  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  altogether  ;  for  it  will  uot  lie  still 
even  now  that  I  am  well-nigh  resigned  to  the  will  of  God."  Michael 
put  his  hand  on  his  wife's  bosom,  and  he  felt  her  heart  beating  as  if 
it  were  a  knell.  Then,  ever  and  anon,  the  tears  came  gushing,  for 
all  her  strength  was  gone,  and  she  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  rustle  of 
a  leaf  or  a  shadow  across  the  window.  And  thus  hour  after  hour 
passed  on  till  it  was  again  twilight. 

"  I  hear  footsteps  coming  up  the  brae,"  said  Agnes,  who  had  for 
some  time  appeared  to  be  slumbering  ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  flit- 
voice  of  Jacob  Mayne  was  heard  at  the  outer  door.  It  was  no  time 
for  ceremony,  and  he  advanced  into  the  room  where  the  family  had 
been  during  all  that  trying  and  endless  day.  Jacob  wore  a  solemn 
expression  of  countenance  ;  and  he  seemed,  from  his  looks,  to  bring 
them  no  comfort.  Michael  stood  up  between  him  and  his  wife,  and 
looked  into  his  heart.  Something  there  seemed  to  be  in  bis  face  that 
was  not  miserable.  If  he  has  heard  nothing  of  my  child,  thought 
Michael,  this  man  must  care  but  little  for  his  own  fireside.  "<> 
speak,  speak!"  said  Agnes;  "yet  why  need  you  speak?  Ail  this 
has  been  but  a  vain  belief,  and  Lucy  is  in  heaven."  Something  like 
a  trace  of  her  lias  been  discovered  :  a  woman  with  a  child,  that  did 
not  look  like  a  child  of  hers,  was  last  night  at  Clovenforo,  and 
it  by  the  dawning." — "  Do  you  hear  that,  my  beloved  \  aid 

Isohel  :  "she'll  have  tramped  away  with  Lucy  up  into  Bttriok  or 
Yarrow ;  but  hundreds  of  eyes  will  have  been  upon  her,  for  th<  se  are 
quiet,  but  nol  solitary  glens;  and  the  hunt  will  be  over  Ion    be! 
hascrof  ed  down  upon  Bawick.    I  knew  that  country  in  my  young 
days.    What  Bay  ye,  Mr  Mayne  I  there's  the  lighl  ol  hope  on  your 
face."    "There's  oae  reason  to  doubt,  ma'am,  that  it  wi 
Everybody  is  sureo't     Ef  it  was  myain  Rachel  I  should  bat 
f.  ar  o'   eeing  her  this  blessed  nicht. 

Jacob  Mayne  now  took  a  chair,  and  sat  down,  with  <-.  ile 

upon  bis  countenance.     "I  may  tell  you,  ooo,  thai  W 

your  bairn,  for  he  saw  her  limpi  the  Limm< 

<        Brig  :  but  haeing  oae  m,  he  didna  I 

her;   but  ae  huk  is  sufficient,  and    he  .-wars  it    v.  I 
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Forester."  Aunt  Isobcl,  by  this  time,  had  bread  and  cheese,  and  a 
bottle  of  her  own  elder-flower  wine,  on  the  table.  "  You  have  had  a 
long  and  hard  journey,  wherever  you  have  been,  Mr  Mayne  ;  take 
some  refreshment:"  and  Michael  asked  a  blessing.  Jacob  saw  that 
he  might  now  venture  to  reveal  the  whole  truth.  "  No,  no,  Mrs 
Irvine,  I  am  ower  happy  to  eat  or  to  drink.  You  are  a'  prepared 
for  the  blessing  that  awaits  you  ;  your  bairn  is  no  far  off;  and  I  my- 
sel— for  it  was  I  mysel  that  found  her— will  bring  her  by  the  han', 
and  restore  her  to  her  parents."  Agnes  had  raised  herself  up  in  her 
bed  at  these  words,  but  she  sunk  gently  back  on  her  pillow  ;  Aunt 
Isobel  was  rooted  to  her  chair  ;  and  Michael,  as  he  rose  up,  felt  as  if 
the  ground  were  sinking  under  his  feet. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  all  round  the  house  for  a  short  space, 
and  then  the  sound  of  many  joyful  voices,  which  again,  by  degrees, 
subsided.  The  eyes  of  all  then  looked,  and  yet  feared  to  look,  to- 
wards the  door.  Jacob  Mayne  was  not  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he 
did  not  bring  Lucy  by  the  hand  to  restore  her  to  her  parents  ;  but, 
dressed  again  in  her  own  bonnet,  and  her  own  gown,  and  her  own 
plaid,  in  rushed  their  child,  by  herself,  with  tears  and  sobs  of  joy  ; 
and  her  father  laid  her  within  her  mother's  bosom. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Jacob  Matne  had  not,  perhaps,  either  felt  more  or  exerted  himself 
more  than  his  other  neighbours  on  the  occasion  of  Lucy's  disappear- 
ance ;  but  her  parents  continued  to  entertain  towards  him  an  espe- 
cial gratitude.  His  was  the  first  sympathy  they  had  received,  and  he 
it  was  that  rescued  Lucy  from  that  cruel  gypsy.  Henceforth  they 
could  never  see  him  without  emotion  ;  and,  as  he  was  a  worthy  man, 
a  lasting  friendship  was  cemented  between  the  families  of  Bracken 
Braes  and  Ladyside.  Jacob,  whose  wife  was  living— a  quiet  homely 
woman— had  one  son,  a  boy  of  surprising  abilities,  now  about  ten 
years,  and  two  daughters,  only  a  year  or  two  older  than  Lucy.  They 
were  her  chief  companions  ;  but  the  girl  that  Lucy  loved  most,  as 
she  grew  up,  was  Mary  Morrison,  of  Ewebank,  the  only  daughter  of 
a  widower.  _  Ewebank  was  farther  off  than  Ladyside,  and,  indeed,  in 
another  parish.  Even  that  imaginary  distinction  helps  to  keep 
families  apart  more  than  distance  :  and,  in  this  case,  a  range  of  hills 
that  might  almost  be  called  mountains  intervened  ;  so  that  Lucy  did 
not  see  Mary  Morrison  oftener  than  perhaps  once  a-month,  on  an 
average,  through  the  whole  year.  But  there  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  these  two  young  happy  creatures,  that,  all  unknown  to 
themselves,  knit  their  hearts  to  each  other.  Lucy  thought  there 
was  no  face  among  all  her  other  friends  nearly  so  delightful  as  the 
meek  face  of  Mary  Morrison  ;  and  Mary,  who  was  rather  the  elder  of 
the  two,  sometimes  contrived  an  excuse  for  a  walk  over  to  the  Heriot 
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Water,  merely  to  see  the  joyful  smiles  of  Lucy  Forester.  Mary  lived 
in  a  very  lonesome  house,  with  a  lather  who,  uo  doubt,  loved,  but 
who  was  far  from  being  gentle  towards  her;  and  the  thought  of  the 
cheerful  parlour  of  Bracken  Braes  often  brought  the  tear  to  her  eye, 
when  she  looked  at  the  hill-range  that  separated  it  from  the  dull 
solitude  of  Ewebank. 

Jacob  Mayne  had  a  brother — a  man  of  some  property— who  had 
lost  his  wife  and  only  son  many  years  ago.  Jacob  himself  had  had 
severe  struggles  with  the  world,  and  was  now  far  from  being  pros- 
perous. He  could  live,  and  clothe,  and  educate  his  children  decent  1  y  ; 
but  that  was  all.     He  had  not  been  able  to  lay  by  a  sir  lliiig, 

and  scarcely  any  new  article  of  furniture  had  come  into  the  house 
for  a  good  many  years.  Perhaps  he  was  somewhat  soured  in  his 
temper  by  this  continued  poverty  ;  and  what  occasionally  still  more 
depressed  him,  was  the  total  cessation  of  all  intercourse  between  him- 
self and  his  brother,  owing  to  one  of  those  fatal  quarrels  which, 
beginning  in  the  merest  trifles,  unintelligible  to  all  persons  but  the 
parties  themselves,  eventually  alienate  affection,  and  leave  those 
who  in  youth  slept  in  the  same  bed,  to  travel  down,  angrily  and 
apart,  to  the  grave.  Michael  Forester  had  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
them,  but  in  vain  ;  and  he  had  even  so  offended  Jacob  Mayne  by  his 
interference,  that, for  a  short  time,  their  familiar  friendship  had  been 
disturbed.  The  children,  however,  had  always  continued  to  play 
with  each  other,  and,  while  that  is  the  case,  the  parents  wait  an 
opportunity  for  reconcilement;  while  Agnes  Hay,  who  bad  been  a 
peacemaker  ever  since  she  had  come  into  the  parish,  had  done  so 
manygielicate  kindnesses  to  Jacob's  wife,  that  at  last,  one  day  at  the 
kirk,  Jacob  came  cordially  up  to  the  group,  among  whom  Michael 
was  standing  during  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him  about  the  concerns  of  both  their  hou 

About  two  years  after  Lucy's  adventure,  there  was  a  deep  sensa- 
tion sen!  through  every  household,  by  the  discovery  of  a  sacrilegious 
crime  perpetrated  by  a  man  who,  up  to  the  time  of  thai  wretched 
wickedness,  bad  borne  the  highest  character  for  probity  and  religion 

— no  other  than    this  wealthy  brother  of  Jacob    .Mayne.     The  un- 
happy man  was   an    elder;  and    had   been   observed    DV  a    poor  old 

woman,  who  had  sat  down,  unobserved,  to  rest  herself  in  a  shade 

to  the  church  gate,  to  take  money  ou1  of  the  i r*s  plate,  and 

secrete  it  about  his  person.    The  pauper  watched  aim  BeveralSab 
baths,  and  at   la  ted  out  of  her  concealment,  and  suddenly 

charged  him  with  his  guilt,  to  which  she  Baid  she  had  frequently 
before  been  an  eyewitness.     In  the  tribulation  of  detected  saerili 
Richard  Mayne  bad  aol  a  word  to  peak.    The  fierce  old 
out  against  aim  till  her  voice  was  beard  in  the  kirk  ;  and,  I 
crowd  of  people  who  would  all  have  disbelieved  bet  aa  a  maniac,  the 
elder  confessed  hi    guilt,  and  ilen i  inded  to  I"-  led  to  prison. 
The  very  horror  of  the  crime  quelled,  in  all    I 

punishment    It  Bhook  the  whole  parish  like  an  earthquake,  and 

there  wa  irbed    Hence  in  evi  Who  m 

say  he  could  stand  fast,  when  Richard  M  I  fallen  under  the 
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temptation  of  Mammon,  whom  it  now  appeared  he  had  served,  and 
not  the  living  God  1  Miserable  man  !  what  to  him  was  money — the 
money  of  the  poor  1  His  wife  and  his  son — they  slept  in  the  grave  ; 
and  for  himself,  who  was  more  abstemious  than  he — who  more  tem- 
perate— and  who,  until  this  hidden  sacrilege,  in  all  his  dealings  more 
rigidly  just?  And  of  what  had  Richard  Mayne,  the  rich  elder,  dur- 
ing the  unknown  length  of  his  crime,  robbed  the  few  paupers  in  the 
parish— that  palsied  widow  and  three  other  aged  women,  bedridden 
or  tottering  on  crutches — the  two  cripples,  one  so  afflicted  from  his 
youth,  and  the  other  crushed  at  his  work  by  a  falling  stone — and 
him,  that  harmless  creature,  to  whom  reason  had  been  denied  1 
Perhaps,  altogether,  a  few  pounds,  the  loss  of  which  had  been  felt 
in  their  salt  and  their  meal,  in  their  miserable  daily  dole,  by  the 
palsied,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  lunatic.  Jacob  Mayne,  oppressed 
with  shame,  absented  himself,  with  all  his  family,  from  the  kirk — 
shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  round  which  no  figure  was  seen  mov- 
ing— and  no  one,  for  a  time,  went  near  the  abode  of  the  greyheaded 
worker  of  iniquity,  nor  knew  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  Mr 
Kennedy,  the  minister,  had  indeed  gone  to  his  house,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  :  but  a  low  miserable  voice  told  him  to  go  away  ;  and  as 
he  looked  up,  on  his  departure,  to  a  window,  he  beheld  the  coun- 
tenance of  Richard  Mayne,  as  if  it  were  that  of  an  evil  spirit  already 
undergoing  its  punishment.  His  only  domestic  had  never  returned 
to  the  house  since  that  Sunday ;  nor  had  any  smoke  been  seen  since 
then  from  his  chimney.  Pity  had  not  yet  begun  to  work — at  least 
not  outwardly — in  any  human  heart  towards  this  great  sinner. 
Even  his  brother  yet  stood  aloof.  , 

One  night,  after  Isobel  and  Lucy  had  gone  <to  rest,  Agnes  said — 
"  0  Michael !  wUl  you  not  go  and  see  the  wretched  old  man — if  he 
be  indeed  in  life  ?  This  misery  must  be  more  than  he  can  bear." 
The  summer  fire  had  been  for  some  time  dead  on  the  hearth,  but  the 
bright  moonlight  filled  the  room,  and  the  door  was  not  yet  latched. 
A  shadow  fell  on  the  floor  as  Agnes  was  speaking,  and  Richard 
Mayne  himself  was  in  their  presence.  Long  and  rueful  was  the  old 
man's  confession  ;  and  Michael  now  thought  that  he  descried  in  him, 
what,  before  the  crime,  he  had  never  noticed,  although,  no  doubt,  it 
had  then  existed — a  manifest  taint  of  insanity.  In  all  his  remorse 
— and  it  had  worn  him  to  the  bone — his  haggard  eyes  still  gleamed 
when  he  spoke  of  the  coins  he  had  stolen  from  the  poor  ;  and  be- 
trayed, in  a  crafty  and  suspicious  leer,  the  passion  of  the  miser. 
The  old  man  wept  when  Michael  told  him,  great  as  had  been  his 
crime,  to  hope  for  mercy ;  but  as  he  wept,  he  bitterly  accused  his 
brother  of  hard-hearted  cruelty  ;  and,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  swore 
before  his  Maker  that  he  would  leave  anything  he  had  past  that 
family.  "  I  have  always  received  more  kindness  from  you,  Mr 
Forester,  than  any  other  man  in  the  parish,  and  I  have  made  my 
will  in  your  favour.  Yes,  I  have  made  my  will — I  have  indeed 
made  my  will — a  good  hundred  pound  to  the  poor — and  the  rest,  in 
money  and  bonds,  to  you,  sir  ;  for  you  often  called  in  upon  me,  and 
were  a  moderate  man  in  all  your  bargains.    But  I  have  not  long  to 
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live  •  and  to-morrow  I  will  show  myself  at  market,  and  next  Lord's 
day  I  will  show  myself  at  church.  God  grant  that  she  be  not  there 
who  saw  these  withered  hands  robbing  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less :  yet  there  she  cannot  be,  for  they  tell  me  she  is  dead  ;  and,  0 
sir,  does  not  her  ghost  come  every  midnight,  and  stand,  pointing 
and  laughing,  with  a  palsied  hand,  with  bleared  eyes,  on  the  old 
white-headed  Judas  Iscariot  on  his  straw  \" 

Michael,  in  the  morning,  conducted  back  the  unhappy  old  man  to 
his  own  house,  and  got  a  person  to  take  care  of  him  for  the  short 
time  he  had  to  live.  At  church  and  market,  however,  Richard 
Mayne  appeared.  Few  remained  near  him,  even  as  if  he  had  been  an 
infectious  lazar.  His  brother  had,  for  the  first  time,  that  Sabbath 
attended  Divine  service  ;  but  he  left  the  kirk  with  his  family  by  a 
door  at  the  other  end  from  that  where  the  excommunicated  elder 
sat ;  and  as  he  never  even  looked  up,  it  is  supposed  he  did  not  see 
the  old  man.  In  a  few  weeks  Richard  Mayne  died,  and  Michael 
Forester  gave  orders  about  his  funeral.  His  brother  received  an 
intimation  of  it,  but  did  not  attend.  Nobody  was  asked  to  be  pre- 
sent but  the  bearers ;  and  Mr  Kennedy  and  Michael  Forester  let 
down  the  coffin,  and  said — "  Dust  to  dust ! " 

It  was  soon  known  over  all  the  parish  that  the  unhappy  man  had 
left  all  his  property  to  Mr  Forester.  In  a  few  days  Jacob  M 
came  over  to  Bracken  Braes,  and  sat  down  with  a  face  of  angry 
determination.  "I  have  been  a  poor  man  all  my  life,  Mr  Forester j 
and,  thank  God,  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  well-behaved  family, 
I  can  submit  to  poverty  for  the  few  years  I  have  to  live.  Much 
good  may  my  brother's  money  do  you,  Mr  Forester  ;  but  the  love  of 
money  is  said  in  Scripture  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  it  was  BO 
with  my  brother  Richard.  For  ourselves,  sir,  we  wen  ail  tolerably 
well  off  at  Ladyside  before  you  came  among  us;  and  we  can  live, 
although  our  families  shall  henceforth  be  strangers.  You  understand 
me,  Mr  Forester.  As  for  you,  Mrs  Forester,  I  have  always  respected 
you — ay,  your  face  was  always  welcome  in  OUT  house.  But  this  in- 
justice has  struck  deep,  and  I  could  curse  the  hour  in  which  I  was 
horn."  With  these  words,  Jacob  raised  himself  upon  his  Btaff,  and 
.-  tid  -"Here  I  shake  the  dust  off  my  shoes— let  us  never  more  speak 
in  this  world." 

Michael  Forester  had  gone  into  his  own  room  during  Jacob's 
speech,  and  now  returned  with  some  parchments  in  his  hand. 

"Jacob,  this  is  your  poor  brothers  will  ;"and  so  .  he  put 

it  into  t  he  fire,  v.  hich  wm  burning  briskly  on  a  somewhat  cnill  even- 
ing.   "Yon  are  your  brother's  natural  and  only  heir,  my  worthy 
friend;  and  the  property  he  knew  not  how  to  u  •    bul  you  i 
think  on  him  with  the  deepest  pity,foi   he  was  not  in  his  sound 
mind),  may  il  tor  many  years  prove  a  bl  to  you  all  at   L 

sid.-." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


What  a  blessed  change  from  a  long  lot  of  poverty,  in  which  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  each  day  are  with  difficulty  supplied,  leav- 
ing to-morrow  and  all  its  uncertain  demands  unprovided  for,  and  still 
lowering  upon  the  anxious  foresight,  to  such  a  competency  of  this 
world's  goods  as  sets  the  hearts  of  parents  free,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
from  all  anxieties  but  those  that  must  in  every  condition  attend 
upon  their  children's  conduct— their  errors  or  their  well-doing  !  It 
is  a  blessing  felt  over  all  our  moral  nature,  to  know  that  our  board, 
however  frugal,  can  be  duly  spread  in  security  and  peace  ;  and  that, 
should  we  be  called  away  on  a  short  warning,  those  whom  we  leave 
behind  us  will  not  fall  away  from  comfort  into  any  destitution. 
Domestic  virtue  is  almost  only  another  name  for  domestic  peace ; 
and,  although  assuredly  many  bear  extremest  penury,  not  only  with- 
out detriment  to  their  character,  but  to  its  purification  and  increased 
vigour,  yet,  with  people  in  general,  extreme  abasement  of  condition 
does  mournfully  abase  the  soul,  and  even  our  natural  affections  them- 
selves pine  and  dwindle  in  that  cold  and  cheerless  atmosphere. 

This  truth  was  now  gratefully  felt  by  the  family  of  the  Maynes. 
Now  that  his  mind  was  relieved  from  that  trouble  of  anxiety  about 
his  wife  and  children,  which  had  more  or  less  disturbed  him  by  day 
and  night,  almost  from  the  year  of  his  marriage,  Jacob  Mayne  saw 
distinctly  the  duties  he  had  either  neglected  altogether,  or  very  im- 
perfectly performed.  He  reflected,  with  surprise  and  sorrow,  on  his 
fretful  and  irritable  temper,  that  had  so  often  made  the  house  un- 
happy— on  his  unreasonable  demands  on  his  wife  and  children,  who, 
do  what  they  would,  never  could  please  him — on  causeless  quarrels 
among  those  who  yet  loved  one  another— on  many  long  evenings  of 
silent  dissatisfaction,  more  painful  in  retrospect  than  the  angriest  con- 
tentions—and, above  all,  on  his  unpardonable,  his  unchristian  con- 
duct to  his  brother,  with  whom  he  had  cherished  an  inveterate  dis- 
sension, and  had  suffered  to  lead  that  unbefriended  and  lonesome 
life  that  had  finally  preyed,  as  it  would  now  seem,  on  his  very  reason, 
till,  under  the  power  of  a  diseased  passion,  he  perpetrated  a  crime 
that  was  expiated  on  earth  by  death  and  infamy.  To  these,  and 
many  other  such  thoughts,  his  mind  and  his  heart  now  gave  a  ready 
entrance ;  and  he  confessed,  in  sincere  contrition,  all  his  manifold 
errors  to  Michael  Forester,  whose  noble  character,  in  spite  of  all 
the  best  means  and  opportunities  of  knowledge,  he  had  grievously 
misunderstood,  and  whom  he  had  not  hesitated  to  accuse  to  his  face 
of  hypocrisy  and  injustice. 

But  there  was  no  reason  why  honest  Jacob  should  not  in  due  time 
forget  Ms  errors.  His  hard-working  wife  now  wore  a  smiling  face, 
that  reminded  him  of  what  it  was  long  ago,  when  he  crossed  the 
moors  to  visit  her  at  her  father's  house.  His  girls  could  now  show 
themselves  at  church  or  market  with  the  very  best  in  the  parish, 
nor  yet  subject  their  parents  to  a  charge  of  extravagance  ;  and,  above 
all,  his  son  Isaac,  the  pride  of  the  countryside,  could  now  be  sent 
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to  college,  and  become  a  scholar.  Nor  was  Jacob,  bad  judge  as  he 
was  of  such  matters,  deceived  in  this;  for  his  son  waa  indeed  a  boy 
of  surpassing  genius— a  boy  of  many  thousand — born  although  be 
was  of  such  very  ordinary  people,  and  without  one  single  ad\  an1 
— working  in  the  fields,  even  at  that  tender  age,  during  most  of  the 
hours  that  he  covdd  spare  from  the  parish  school.  His  vacations 
had  been  little  else  than  a  month's  bodily  toil;  but  nature  had 
lavished  upon  him  her  choicest  mental  gifts  ;  and,  in  Ins  ample  fore- 
head and  full  clear  eyes,  there  was  apparent  the  expression  of  an 
traordinary  intellect.  Michael  Forester  approved  of  the  plan  of 
sending  him  to  college ;  and  accordingly,  before  he  had  perfected  his 
twelfth  year,  Isaac  Mayne.  the  pale-faced  thoughtful  scholar  of  Lady- 
side,  left,  for  the  first  time,  the  farmhouse  in  which  he  was  born, 
and,  without  friend  or  patron,  entered  with  enthusiasm  on  his  aca- 
demical career. 

On  the  death  of  Richard  Mayne,  Michael  Forester  was  made  an 
elder,  and  thus  was  brought  more  frequently  into  immediate  inter- 
course with  Mr  Kennedy.  Michael  had  always  been  a  respected 
fuest  at  the  manse ;  but  he  knew  his  own  situation,  and  kept  it. 
Ir  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  literary  habits,  aud  had  also,  for  some 
years,  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  educating  the  sons  of  several  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry.  Michael  never  intruded  himself  upon  his 
minister's  retirement;  but  they  often  met,  notwithstanding,  and 
might  be  said  to  have  been  on  a  footing  of  friendship  evi  r  since 
Michael  came  to  Bracken  Braes.  Nor  are  there  any  purer  sweeteners 
of  our  mortal  lot  than  those  calm  and  tempered  friendships  that, 
while  they  scare] v  seem  to  constitute  any  sensible  porii"ii  of  our 
life,  do  yet  shed  their  perpetual  influence  over  it  all,  keeping  alive, 
within  hearts  that  feel  each  other's  worth,  all  tie  bi  Bt  human  affec- 
tions, unimpaired  by  distance  or  by  time,  and  ready,  on  the  slightest 
call  of  duty,  to  rise  up  from  their  silent  harbour,  and  display  their 
strength  in  the  most  disinterested  and  arduous  exertions 

Michael's  duty,  as  an  elder,  took  him  more  than  formerly   into 
the  houses  of  his  brother  parishioners,  mosl  frequently  in  company 

with  .Mr  Kennedy,  hut  often  alone  ;  and  someliin.  s.  too,  his  wile  and 
daughter  went    with    him  when   his   visits   were   to   the   ,-nk    or  the 

poor:  oorwasAunl  Daobel  ever  found  absent  when  she  could  be  a 
comfort  by  fire  or  lied  side.    Thus  Lucy,  who  had  now  reached 
tenth  year,  had  her  wild  spirits  tamed  down  by  the  knowledge  of 
duty  and  distrei  quiet  and  still  were  all  the  pretty  creatu 

motions  in  a  sick-room,  as  they  were  dancing  ami  gleesome  on  the 
greensward    The  .-miles  that  were  native  to  hi  not  the 

smile,,  .if  heartlef  levity,  that  Boon  ceasi  '■-  charm  <  ven  on  tie  I 
.,!'  beautiful  childhood,  hut  they  wen  the  smiles  of  an  involunl 
joyfulni  aid  tea  help,  and  nevertried  to  cherish,  intennin 

as  it  was  by  nature  with  the  innocence  of  a  guih  '.    The 

more  love  she  gave  away,  tip-  more  did  love  overflow  within 
ho  om.   She  loved  her  father,  her  mother,  Aunt  I  "I'd.  I  i  •    Maj 
t,  i  .  hi    parent*    all  with  a  difl  rection  ;  and 

Iweltbeyond  all  the  i 
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a  secret  comer  of  her  heart,  where  none  other  entered  but  she  ;  and 
if  weeks  and  months  passed  by,  and  no  Mary  Morrison  came  over  to 
Bracken  Braes,  yet  stdl  the  unobscured  image  of  that  sweet  girl  was 
almost  the  same  as  her  living  self;  and  often,  often  did  Lucy  com- 
mune with  it  sitting  in  her  parlour,  or  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
plane,  or  by  some  little  clear  spring  among  the  hills,  whither  she  had 
gone  to  bring  home  the  water-cresses,  or  to  see  what  was  now  the 
number  of  the  spring  lambs.  Little  as  Lucy  had  seen  or  heard,  that 
little  was  all  pure  and  good,  or  it  was  the  purifying  grief  that  follows 
repentant  guilt ;  so  that,  although  a  mere  child,  she  was  in  her  inno- 
cence wiser  than  she  knew,  and  had  learned  to  look  even  with  a 
thoughtful  eye  both  on  human  joy  and  human  affliction. 

Never,  even  in  her  happiest  pastimes,  was  Lucy  disinclined  to  go 
with  her  father  or  mother  to  the  hut  of  Elspeth  Riddel  the  widow, 
who  had  been  a  widow,  and  had  lost  all  her  twelve  children,  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago.  Close  to  the  side  of  that  frail  image,  now  upwards 
of  ninety  years  old,  would  Lucy  stand,  with  upward  eyes  swimming 
in  reverent  pity,  while  the  long  locks,  white  as  the  driven  snows, 
hung  over  the  golden  glow  of  the  maiden's  tresses,  that  changed  their 
lustre  at  every  motion  of  her  head.  Lucy,  at  her  bidding,  would  read 
the  Bible  in  that  lonely  hut ;  and  Elspeth  said,  that,  although  some- 
what deaf  now,  she  never  lost  a  word  of  that  low,  sweet,  distinct  voice. 
Garden  flowers,  too,  she  would  often  take  to  that  hut ;  and  Elspeth, 
dim  as  her  eyes  were,  knew  them  all  by  name  in  a  moment ;  for,  long 
before  even  Lucy's  father  was  born,  had  she  often  gathered  such  flowers 
as  these  for  the  bosoms  of  pretty  maidens  like  Lucy  herself,  who  had 
all,  long  since,  gone  down  in  old  age  to  the  grave.  "  Ay,  ay,  Mrs 
Forester,  I  have  seen  generation  after  generation,  and  bonny  faces 
are  for  ever  passing  away  on  the  earth,  but  a  bonnier  face  than  that  o' 
your  ain  Lucy  saw  I  never  in  a'  my  lang  days,  and  that  I  say  before 
hersel,  for  the  lassie  that  will  come  and  speak  comfort  to  an  auld  for- 
gotten ruin  o'  a  human  creature  like  me,  may  be  telt,  without  scaith, 
o'  her  beauty,  perfect  as  it  is,  like  the  beauty  o'  the  rose  of  Sharon." 

Often,  too,  did  Lucy  visit  Mooredge— a  house  only  less  solitary 
than  that  of  Elspeth  Riddel,  whose  hut,  indeed,  had  no  name,  a 
mere  turf-shieling,  that  had  been  built  in  a  single  day.  In  the  com- 
fortable cottage  of  Mooredge  lived  Allan  Laidlaw  and  his  wife,  now 
a  cheerful  couple,  although  the  very  summer  when  the  Foresters 
came  into  the  parish,  their  three  sons  had  been  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  a  ford  of  the  Tweed,  when  the  river  was  in  flood.  To 
hear  these  old  people  laughing  and  talking,  one  would  have  thought 
that  they  had  never  been  acquainted  with  grief;  but  Lucy  had  often 
seen  them  when  no  smiles  were  in  the  house,  and  when  both  Mr 
Kennedy  and  her  father,  who  had  come  there  to  pray  with  them, 
declared,  that  from  such  perfect  resignation  as  theirs,  they  would 
carry  comfort  to  their  own  homes,  but  that  they  could  add  nothing 
to  such  a  frame  of  spirit.  "It  is  not  time  that  cures  our  sorrows, 
Mr  Kennedy,"  would  the  old  woman  say;  "for  time  would  weary, 
and  waste  out,  and  distract  the  souls  of  us  mortal  creatures.  No, 
no,  it  is  not  time,  Mr  Forester ;  for  as  plainly,  as  clearly,  as  distinctly 
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do  I  see  now  the  faces  of  my  three  drowned  boys,  as  I  saw  them  on 
that  day  when  they  were  dragged  out  of  the  cruel  waters  ;  and  if  me 
and  Allan  had  no  other  comfort,  long  ere  this  hour  would  we  baith 
hae  gane  down  in  sorrow  to  our  graves." 

Thus  passed  the  days  of  Michael  Forester  and  his  family.  Ten 
years  it  was  since  they  had  left  Dovenest ;  and  although  they  had 
their  share  of  those  ordinary  anxieties  and  sorrows  that  will  pasB 
over  the  surface  of  the  calmest  life,  yet  during  all  these  ten  years 
they  had  known  only  one  miserable  night  and  day,  when  they  feared 
that  Lucy  had  been  lost  or  dead.  And  what  gratitude  could  ever 
repay  such  happiness?  What  if  severest  trials  awaited  them,  had 
they  not  been  the  favourites  of  Heaven,  and  had  they  not  reason 
humbly  to  trust  that  in  their  lives  their  Maker  was  well  pleased  .' 


CHAPTER  XL 

It  was  the  cheerful  season  of  bark-peeling,  and  Michael  Fores 
had  been  for  several  weeks  employed  in  felling  a  pretty  extensive 
wood,  about  five  miles  from  Heriot  Water,  on  the  edge  of  the  Hirst 
— a  large  and  old  estate  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  Cranstouns. 
Michael  had  many  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  working  undi  t 
him  :  and  not  contented  with  being  merely  an  overlooker,  he  had  the 
axe  frequently  in  his  own  powerful  hand,  and  thus  added  to  his  other 
gains  the  wages  of  a  labourer,  always  high  in  that  Bevereand  dexter- 
ous employment.  Sometimes  he  slept  all  night  in  a  shieling  in  the 
wood;  and  on  these  occasions  Lucy  would  nunc  tripping  over  the 

hills,  and  try  to  surprise  her  father  by  laughing  in  at  the  d \  even 

before  he  had  left  his  heather  bed  in 'the  firs1  glow  of  sunlight  She 
carried  to  him,  in  her  basket, provisions  for  the  day  ;  remained  near 
him  till  twilight  among  the  fallen  trees  :  and  more  than  once,  indeed, 

She  had  stayed  with  him  all  night  in  the  shilling. 

It  happened  thai  Michael  Forester  had  been  detained  in  the  wood 
fur  two  successive  nights,  and  therefore  the  whole  family,   \ 
Aunt  Isobel,  Lucy,  and  their  three  days'  v\  itor,  Mary   Mori 
determined  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  work,  and  bring  him  home  with 
them  in  theevemngto  Bracken  Braes.    They  toos  with  them  what 
would  be  considered  quite  a  (east  in  the  fori   I     and  \  ml   I 
selected  a  Lottie  of  the  choicesl  cowslip  wine,  of  thai   celebrated 
vintage  which  had  proved  victorious  over  all  competition  ai 
annual  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Horticultural  Society.     Lucj 
she  had  selected  a  din  iom  on  a  i  pol  ol   ground    mootli  as 

velvet,  near  a  spring,  over  which  the  huge  arm  ol  a  fulli  n  i 
like  a  canopy,  that  now  and  then   fluttered   in  the 
tempered  to  a  plea  anl   coolness  the  '  • ;it  "'  "" 

"There  will  jrou  three  sit    father,  mother,  and  Aunl  I  while 

Mary  and  I  will  wait  at  table,  and,  if  you  |  y"  -l 

VOL.    XI.  '-'  D 
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when  you  arc  drinking  your  wine."  Lucy  and  Mary  Morrison 
carried  between  them  the  basket  of  provisions  covered  with  its 
Avhite  cloth;  and  thus  they  stepped  cheerfully  along  over  hill  and 
hollow,  often  hurrying  far  before,  and  often  loitering  far  behind 
Agnes  and  Aunt  Isobel,  who  took  their  own  good  time,  not  caring 
if  they  should  not  reach  the  wood  till  one  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which 
their  table  was  to  be  spread  in  that  wilderness. 

The  little  party,  under  the  guidance  of  Lucy,  penetrated,  not 
without  some  difficulties  in  their  way,  into  the  heart  of  the  wood, 
which  covered  nearly  thirty  acres.  "  What  a  change  since  yester- 
day ! "  exclaimed  Lucy  ;  "  I  saw  naething  o'  that  brae  and  that  wee 
bit  bonnie  glen  yestreen.  The  auld  oaks,  as  they  fa',  let  many  a 
secret  place  come  into  the  open  light.  Waes  me  for  a'  the  birds  and 
their  nests — there's  a  poor  shilfa  mourning  for  her  young."  Michael 
beheld  them  all  approaching  with  a  pleased  surprise,  and  left  his 
axe  in  a  wide  gap  across  the  stem  of  a  noble  oak  that  reached  nearly 
to  its  heart's  core,  and  would  soon  prostrate  the  giant  with  the 
earth.  It  was,  indeed,  now  the  hour  of  rest  and  refreshment,  and 
all  the  clashing  and  crushing  sounds  ceased  in  the  forest.  "  This 
way,  father — this  way,  father,"  cried  the  joyful  Lucy  ;  "  all  of  you 
follow  Mary  Morrison  and  me,  for  we  are  going  to  lay  the  table- 
cloth in  the  Queen  Fairy's  own  dining-room  ;  and  long  before  the 
moonlight  we  will  leave  it,  without  disturbing  any  of  the  furniture, 
to  herself  and  her  silent  people." 

"  Remember,  lassie,  that  we  are  not  all  so  young  as  yourself. 
Here  am  I,  an  auld  woman  of  threescore  and  seven — for  ten  has  a 
fearful  sound — and  I  have  walked  five  good  miles  without  crutch  or 
staff.  Come  hither,  Lucy,  like  a  bit  roe  as  you  are,  and  give  me 
your  arm  to  lean  on  while  I  take  my  breath  on  this  branch.  Pre- 
serve us  !  what  a  thickness  o'  moss,  and  what  soft,  grey,  blue,  red, 
yellow — ay,  all  the  seven  colours  o'  the  rainbow,  a  glowing  with 
gold  and  silver  on  the  bark  of  a  fallen  tree.  Yet  the  bark-peelers 
will  strip  it  aff  and  fling  it  aside  without  ever  looking  at  it.  Dear 
me  !  that  so  many  tall  trees  o'  the  forest  should  be  brought  low  to 

tan  leather  !     And  yet — I  forgot  ships  maun  be  built — to  say 

nothing  o'  houses.  Agnes,  my  dear  bairn,  is  not  this  wood,  in  its 
ain  way,  a  very  paradise  1 " 

That  word,  which  Aunt  Isobel  pronounced  with  a  sort  of  half 
self-reproving  smile,  was  not  in  this  case  altogether  misapplied. 
For  labour,  the  lot  of  man,  seemed  here,  even  in  its  severity,  to 
partake  of  the  character  of  a  pastime.  Here,  from  one  party,  the 
ringing  axes,  as  they  kept  at  regular  intervals  biting  the  knotted 
oaks,  brought  the  short  shrill  echoes  out  of  the  grey  cliffs  that,  ever 
and  anon,  showed  some  new  shaped  crag,  formerly  hidden  by  the 
umbrage.  There  a  group  of  women,  girls,  and  boys,  and  among 
them  some  mere  infants,  were  beating  the  short  limber  branches, 
while  a  nursing  mother,  a  little  apart,  wrapped  in  her  red  gypsy 
cloak,  hushed  her  baby,  and  then  returned  cheerfully  to  her  work. 
In  one  place,  a  number  of  strong  men  were  hauling  trunks  or  huge 
arms  of  trees  out  of  the  way,  with  merry  cries,  like  those  of  sailors 
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at  the  weighing  of  anchor.    In  another  place,  lads  were  heaping  up 
the  poles  together  in  pyramids,  or  binding  the  low  cords  oi  fire  or 
spoke  wood.     "A  rae,  a  rae,"  exclaimed  many  young  voic 
away  hounded  the  beautiful  animal,  with  twenty  shepherds'  dogs 
barking  in  vain  behind  its  flight.    The  squirri  Hied  at  the 

noise  of  the  chase,  ran  higher  up  the  branches  of  the  standard  oaks  ; 
and  the  large  white  owl,  issuing  from  his  crevice  in  tin-  yew-tree, 
kept  floating  about  in  the  darkness  of  the  daylight,  and  then  settled 
on  a  branch  with  his  clerical  countenance,  to  the  infinite  amuses 
of  all  the  shouting  imps  in  the  wood. 

"Come  along— come  along,"  said  the  impatient  Lucy  ;  "you  Bee 
they  have  all  left  their  work.    Put  your  hand  on  my  shoulder,  Aunt 
Isobel ;  I  see  Mary  Morrison  is  helping  my  mother  down  the  bi 
A  dozen  different  little  dinner-parties  were  now  forming  themsi 
in  nooks  and  corners  ;  while  the  linnets  and  the  chaffinches  in  thi 
underwood,  or  on  the  spared  trees,  whose  nests  had  escaped  the 
general  devastation,  began  to  take  advantage  of  the  silence,  and 
were  chirping  and  carolling  in  the  shaded  sunshine.     The  cushat, 
too,  moaned  from  his  pine  ;  and  two  or  three  herons  came  flapp 
their  slow  and  silent  wings  from  some  distant  lake  or  stream  to 
elm  grove  that,  for  the  sake  of  those  noble  birds,  was  suffered  to 
stand  with  all  its  hereditary  nests. 

Lucy,  with  finest  eye  and  ear,  had  selected  the  place  for  their 
forest  feast.  It  was  a  close  scene,  yet  in  that  covert  was  felt  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  wood.  Within  the  circle  of  an  old  charcoal- 
burning  place,  the  ingenious  creature  had  so  placed  several  wreathed 
limbs  of  trees,  intermingled  with  roots  and  tendrils,  that  they  formed 
one  continued  couch,  with  resting-places  for  hack  and  arm,  and 
enclosed  a  slab  sawn  off  an  antique  ash,  which,  supported  by  four 
pillars  of  unpeeled  birch,  formed  a  table  al  once  elegant  and  com- 
modious. That  table  was  soon  set  out  by  Lucy  and  Mary  Morri 
and  as  soon  as  the  laughing  glee  had  subsided,  Michael  blesl 
table,  and  after  a  moment's  ilence  the  leas!  began.  "Why,Mary, 
bad  no!  you  and  I  green  clothes,  and  then  we  would  have  bi 

'  [Jut  Aunt  Esobel  is  looking  for  a  cup  of  nectar." 
flew  the  laughing  Lucy,  with  hei  dancing  in 

delight,  and  from  that  spring  broughl  water  clearer  and  brighter 
.-  diamonds ;  while  meek  M  >n  moved  round  the 

circle  wiih  gentler  step  ,  and  with  i  demeanour,  aim 

had  been  in  rvant. 

A   K  l  who  had  nol   been  ou1   of  the  lone  pastoral  country  ol 
I  v,  everal  years,  fell  her  tranquil  ;  idled  by 

the  beautiful  foi  lery ;  and  ''"'  ""ll!l"lli'- 

of  fallen  trees  throu  "  ""  "' 

beredDoT         .  Hawthornden.  Dryd<  n,  Lo  : 

Michael  '  you    an  ly  will  nol  i  II  yonder  tree  ;  h 
it  be  nol  the  identical  imaj  e  oi  tl 

the  rerj   bord  rs  of  Di  'Why,  i 

Agm      I  lovi  m   t,  our  hou  e  and  our  |  ard<  n  .  and  our  tre<  \  nil 
e,  or,  if  not  gone  by  this  time,  so  much  changed,  that  even  you 
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would  not  know  the  place.  They  arc  building  there  a  paper-mill ; 
the  mill- lead  runs  where  were  our  gravel-walks;  and  the  wheel 
goes  dashing  round  where  our  father  died  and  our  Lucy  was  bom." 
— "  And  why  not  1"  said  Aunt  Isobel  with  a  cheerful  voice  :  "  what 
w<re  the  walls  but  stone  and  lime;  and  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
even  the  flowers,  what  but  dead  matter,  without  thought  and  feel- 
ing 1  There  is,  at  least,  no  change  in  our  hearts,  my  son,  but  what, 
I  hope,  is  a  change  for  the  better.  For  my  own  part,  never  was  I 
so  happy ;  I  never  saw  you  both  so  happy  either  at  Dovenest  or 
Sprinkeld  as  you  are  this  blessed  hour.  There  was  no  Lucy  then. 
'  Come  hither,  my  pearl.' "  And  while  old  Aunt  Isobel  kissed  Lucy's 
forehead,  they  were  all  silent  in  the  hush  of  happiness. 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  cried  Lucy,  "  yonder  is  auld  blind  Sandy  Paisley 
with  his  fiddle.  Only  look,  father,  how  his  bonny  wee  dog  Princy 
leads  him  through  among  the  briars  and  branches  ;  and  how,  with 
his  staff  feeling  round  in  all  directions,  the  auld  man,  without  a 
single  stumble,  is  making  his  way  along  the  wood  !  See  now ;  he 
kens  folk  are  near  at  hand,  for  Princy  is  beginning  to  cock  up  his 
ears  and  bark  ;  so  Sandy  has  taken  his  seat  on  a  stump,  and  now  for 
his  fiddle  !  Ay,  you'll  hear  him  singing  too — hush — it  is  puir  Tanna- 
hill's  sang,  wi'  Mr  Smith's  music — '  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dunblane.' " 

As  soon  as  Sandy  Paisley's  voice  and  violin  were  heard,  there  was 
an  end  to  all  the  dinner-parties  in  the  wood,  and  the  old  blind 
musician  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a  crowded  audience.  Two  or 
three  young  girls  joined  in  the  song ;  and  Sandy  Paisley  then 
instantly  changed  his  voice  into  a  firm,  deep,  low,  tremulous  second, 
that  charmed  the  most  ignorant  and  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
music.  "  A  reel,  a  reel ! "  was  now  the  general  cry ;  and  half-a-dozen 
couple  beat  the  sod  to  Tullochgorum,  while  Sandy  yelled  amain  at 
every  turn,  and  moved  his  bow  hand  till  the  fingers  were  almost 
invisible. 

"  Are  these  draps  o'  rain,"  quoth  the  blind  man,  "  plashing  on  the 
gran'  like  lead  1  And  callants  and  cutties,  dinna  ye  find  it  close, 
and  sultry,  and  breathless  1  Tell  me,  are  there  no  ony  black  clouds 
in  the  lift?  Hear  till't— that  growl  comes  frae  the  west.  The 
thunder  will  be  rattling  like  artillery  ower  our  heads  by  the  time  I 
hae  played  three  times  baith  parts  o'  '  The  Flowers  o'  the  Forest.'" 
Sighing  sounds  went  wavering  all  over  the  wood  ;  the  western 
horizon,  far  and  wide,  was  blackened  ;  and  all  the  workpeople  flew 
to  seek  shelter  from  the  thunderstorm. 

Agnes  had  always  been  overcome  by  a  thundery  atmosphere,  and 
had  indeed,  for  an  hour  past,  felt  great  oppression ;  but  in  such  a 
happy  scene  she  concealed  her  sickness,  and  had  said  nothing. 
Michael,  after  ordering  the  workpeople  to  keep  away  from  the 
standing  trees,  carried  Agnes,  almost  fainting,  in  his  arms,  and  laid 
her  on  the  heather-bed  in  the  shieling  where  he  had  slept  for  the 
last  two  nights.  Aunt  Isobel  sat  down  beside  her ;  and  Michael, 
taking  Lucy  and  Mary  under  his  protection,  lay  down  with  them 
under  some  leafy  branches.  The  thundercloud  was  now  right  over 
their  heads,  and  seemed  to  explode  like  a  cannon. 
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Every  person  in  the  wood,  for  the  space  of  a  moment,  was  stunn<  d  ; 
and  there  was  all  around,  in  the  hotness  of  the  [inbreathing  air,  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur.  Many  started  to  their  feet,  happy  to  feel, 
by  the  use  of  their  limbs,  that  they  were  unstricken,  while  a  greater 
number  lay  concealed  in  fear  among  the  bushes,  from  which  now 
and  then  was  lifted  up  the  frighted  face  of  some  cowering  urchin. 
"Where  is  Mr  Forester  V  cried  twenty  voices  ;  and  Lucy,  who  had 
been  lying  almost  in  his  arms,  leapt  to  her  feet,  and  stood  over  her 
father,  who  was  yet  motionless,  and  seemingly  insensible. 

While  the  thunder  went  away,  growling  over  the  wood  and  the 
moor  beyond  into  the  eastern  mountains,  many  hands  were  assist- 
ing Michael  Forester.  Mary  Morrison  was  lying  by  his  side  ;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  she  awoke  as  if  from  a  dream,  and  looked  about 
her  unharmed.  There  were  no  outcries — no  clamorous  voices  ;  all 
was  nearly  silent.  Michael  seemed  to  recover  his  recollection  ;  and 
the  first  words  he  was  heard  to  say  were — "  Lucy— Lucy,  how  is 
your  mother?"  Lucy  heard  the  words  with  many  sobs  ;  but  her 
sobs  were  changed  into  shrieks,  for  she  looked  wildly  into  her 
father's  face,  and  saw  that  he  was  blind.  The  fire  of  heaven  had 
scorched  out  his  eyes,  and  Michael  Forester  was  never  more  to 
either  the  heavens  or  the  earth. 

Michael  felt   that  there  had  been   dealt  to  him  a   sudden   and 
severe  dispensation.    But  his  soul  knew  not  as  yet  what  might  be 
the  extent  of  its  great  loss,  for  he  knew  not  whether  Agnes  and  Lucy 
were  alive  or  dead.     Isobel  had  left  Agnes  stunned  into  a  swoon  by 
the  noise  of  the  bolt ;  but  by  this  time  she  had  somewhat  recovt  r 
ed,  and  came  out  into  the  open  air.     .Michael  now  heard  both  her 
voice  and  Lucy's,  and  though  it  was  the  voice  of  weeping  and  lamen 
tation,  yet  was  he  now  content.      "Puir  man     pair  man," 
blind  Sandy  Paisley ;  "is  it  indeed  a  God's  truth  that  Mr  Fo 
has  been  blinded  by  the  lightning?     Puir  man,  1  pity  him."    And 
he  clasped  his  hands  together  in  Btrong  compassion,  the  way  hands 
that  held  the  string  by  which  his  dog  led  him  from  house  lo  In 

In  a  little  while  (me  df  the  boys  came  from  another  part  of  the 

wood,  and  said,  "Surah    Fleming  Is  kill<d."      "  I'uir  orphan," 
a  voice  ;  "Sarah  hadna  much   in  this  world   lo  wish  living  for     but 
she  was  a  hard-working  harmless  thing,  and  quarrelled  \\  i'  naebody.'1 
Two  of  the  woodcutters  brought  the  body  to  the  spot,  when 
others  were  now  assembled,  and  hud  it  on  the  Ground.    Then 
no  disfigurement  <<l'  fare  or  figure,  hut  the  orphan  girl  was  d 
fi  tlydead.    She  had  neither  brother  nor  sister,  nor  anj 
working  in  the  wood.    Indeed,  she  had  been  an  only  child  ot 

who  died  before  she  knew  their  faces.     Vnd  alt) gh,  for  a  wi  i 

two,  me  pitied  Sarah  Fleming,  her  death  made    mall  void  in 

that  little  circle,  and  on  the  Becond  Sabbath  only  a  v<  rj  f<  ■■  i 

her  face  in  tie-  kirk. 

The  body  of  the  orphan  now  lay  unheeded,  not  from  imli  I 

to  her  tat.-',  hut   from    a  of  the  in 

every  one  v.  ly  disturbed  about  Michael   I 

tried  to  per  ii  eh-  them  •  Ives  that  tie  n    till  might  be  bo 
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his  eyesight  might  be  restored.  But  Isobel  in  her  aged  composure, 
Agnes  in  her  exceeding  love,  and  Lucy  in  the  distraction  of  childish 
tenderness,  all  alike  knew  that  hope  there  was  none,  and  beseeched 
the  workmen  to  carry  Michael  to  Bracken  Braes. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

From  the  first  moment  there  had  been  no  hope  for  Michael 
Forester.  This  he  had  himself  known — Agnes,  Lucy,  and  Isobel, 
and  all  who  had  seen  the  nature  of  the  affliction.  It  was  a  sudden 
and  total  change  from  light  to  darkness — from  free  bounding  motion 
over  all  the  varieties  of  the  uneven  earth,  to  anxious  and  timid  steps 
along  the  floor  of  a  sick-room,  or  at  last  to  be  guided  by  some  living 
hand  within  a  safe  and  narrow  circle  of  unencumbered  ground,  set 
apart  for  the  exercise  of  the  blind.  Sucli  visitations  come  alike  upon 
humility  and  pride,  sweeping  the  low  and  the  high  places,  so  that 
the  cottar  and  the  king  are  equally  insecure  as  the  worm  that  is 
trodden  upon  among  the  grass.  Oh  !  what  thoughts  weighed  on 
Michael's  mind  as  he  felt  himself  carried  in  pain  and  darkness  up 
and  down  the  hills  towards  Bracken  Braes  !  Thoughts  of  depend- 
ence and  uselessness,  perhaps  of  a  life  to  be  sustained  on  charity  ! 
what  a  change  since  the  morning  he  had  left  them,  as  he  heard  the 
door  of  his  house  opened,  and  knew  that  he  was  to  see  that  roof  and 
that  plane-tree  no  more  !  Utterly  extinguished  were  those  clear 
bright  bold  eyes  that  had  never  been  afraid  to  look  into  any  man's 
face — no  more  to  gaze  over  the  meadows  and  pastoral  braes  of  his 
farm — no  more  to  be  turned  in  the  delight  of  pious  knowledge 
towards  the  glorious  luminaries  of  heaven — to  see  sweet  little  fair- 
haired  Lucy  and  her  laughing  eyes  no  more — nor  her  innocent  hands 
folded  in  prayer  before  her  Maker.  Unseen  by  him  was  henceforth 
to  be  the  meek  beauty  of  his  Agnes.  But  her  soft  low  voice,  that 
was  still  to  be  enjoyed  far  more  than  ever,  and  that  blessed  head 
was  yet  to  lie  nightly  within  his  bosom.  The  dire  distress  met  a 
sort  of  dim  and  awful  contentment  in  the  depth  of  his  spirit  as  it 
descended  there  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  second  Sabbath,  as  he 
heard  and  knew  the  sound  of  familiar  feet  and  voices,  somewhat,  as 
it  seemed,  more  cheerful  and  unconstrained,  Michael  Forester  knew 
not  whether  he  might  not  almost  be  called  happy. 

"  I  never  heard  the  kirk  bell  so  distinctly  before.  What  a  calm 
and  clear-aired  day  must  it  be,  Agnes  !  Has  Lucy  gone  with  Aunt 
Isobel  to  the  kirk  V  Lucy  had  that  moment  come  into  the  room, 
and  her  father  knew  her  lightest  footstep — for  even  already,  in  one 
little  week,  had  his  thoughts  and  feelings  begun  to  trust  more  than 
before  to  the  intimations  of  the  ear.  He  took  his  child's  hand  into 
his,  and  felt  that  her  small  fingers  were  enclosing  her  Bible.    "  Be 
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happy,  my  Lucy,  in  the  house  of  God,  for  I  am  happy."  Lucv'l 
eyes  were  all  tilled  with  tears  ;  hut  Aunt  Isobol  called  to  lur,  with 
a  kind  impatience,  from  the  outer  door,  that  the  first  bell  had  «  ased  : 
so  the  cliild  gave  her  lather  a  farewell  kiss,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
crossed  the  wooden  bridge  the  sun  was  Blurring  bo  joyfully,  the 
stream  murmuring  along  with  such  a  cheerful  tune,  and  the  lark  bo 
happy  in  heaven,  that  Lucy's  cheeks  were  dry.  brighl  calm 

of  childhood  established  in  her  bosom,  permanent  as  the  blue  1 
of  air  lying  without  a  cloud  from  the  morning  till  the  evenu 
some  long  summer-day. 

The  house  was  filled  with  the  stillness  of  Sabbath,  and  the  other 
few  inmates  had  left  Agnes  sitting  by  her  blind   husband.     •■  <  > 
Michael !  I  am  a  poor  weak  being,  and  I  fear  that  I  ha 
in  too  many  things,  a  good  poor  man's  wife.    "When  I  look  back  on 
our  eleven  married  years,  I  see  myself  cherished  and  cared  for  at  all 
times  like  the  best  lady  in  the  land.     For  me  and  Lucy  has  my  hus- 
band toiled  early  and  late,  and  in  all  weathers,  while  I  was  idle  by 
the  fireside.    If  Agnes  Hay  was  in  comfort,  my  Michael  thought 
not  of  himself;  and  0  may  my  Maker  now  graciously  be  pleasi  u  to 
enable  me  to  do  my  duties — different  as  they  must  henceforth  be — 
else  better  that  I  had  never  been  bom.     O  that  this  dis] 
had  fallen  upon  me!  for  I  am  but  little  worth  in  the  house,  and 
would  have  been  well  contented  to  be  still  and  humble  in  the  l< 
sight,  while  you  were  busy  as  before  at  all  your  works.     ( »  my  hus- 
band !  if  ever  I  have  been  sell-willed  or  forgetful,  I  will  weep  in 
remorse  of  my  sins;  for  you  taught  me  everything   I   know,  and 
without  your  communications  of  what  I  owed  to  (In,!  and   my 
fellow-creatures,  more  worthless  should  1  have  been  than  even  what 
I  feel  myseli  .  with  such  a  burden  of  love  and  duty  now  laid 

upon  my  heart."' 

Tin.'  blind  man  would  not  interrupt  that  piteous  voiee,  for  it  n  oon- 
ciled  him  to  his  fate.    He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  ami  taking 
hand  into  Ins — "This  ring,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  '■  1   put  on  thy 
hand  with  joy,  when  thou  wert  the  fairesl  of  the  fair    nor  I 
yean  yi  I  impaired  thy  beauty.     Blind  I  am,  and  musl  for  ever 
but  thy  face  will  yel  be  visible,  nor  will  thj  ever  I 

nothing  in  my  memory.     Never  once,  Agnes    neveronoe    I 
(»  Heavens  I  from  whom  came  the  Bcorching  li 
given  me  one  moment's  unhappiness !  and  if  thou  .  I 

shall  lie  as  happy    it  maybe  happier  than  ever.    Bui  I  knowyou 
will  not  repine  ;  for  May,  child,  maiden,  and  mother, 

and  as!  sen,  by  her  o -.-.  o  h<  arth,  in  the  "pen  air,  and  in  the  b< 
God,  hath  ever  b  len  a  *  Ihristian." 

Now  for  a  while  silent;  and  now    j  ich  otbei 

affectionate  word-,  three  hours  had    p  •  :i|i,l   ' 

gregation  had  hit  the  kirk  s,  think  it  mj  • 

ruished.  and  our  Lucy  dead,  what  then  would  have  b»n 
dark]  ilence  of  B  B        '    Both  of  ua  hiul  tl 

indeed,  be  n  won  ■■  than  blind  ;  for  what  then  to  i 
unavailing  light  I    Methinks  the  d  ar  i  i    i<  will    u  n  b  r<  tun 


•o 
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from  Divine  service,  or  perhaps  they  have  taken  her  and  Aunt  Isobel 
to  the  manse." 

Lucy  had  come  into  the  room  with  feet  silent  as  the  shadows,  and 
had  heard  her  father's  words.  Well  she  knew  how  dear  she  was  to 
her  father  •  but  this  expression  of  it,  so  overheard,  carried  her  into 
heaven.  She  stood  still  at  the  foot  of  the  bed — a  guardian  angel, 
unseen  by  him  for  whom  she  wept. 

"  Agnes,  why  are  you  sobbing  1 "  said  Michael ;  but  his  Lucy  came 
up  to  his  pillow,  and,  at  once  melted  and  overawed,  knelt  down  and 
breathed  a  prayer,  of  which  the  few  simple  and  broken  words  were 
assuredly  not  unheard  in  heaven. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  Mr  and  Miss  Kennedy  came  from  the 
manse  to  Bracken  Braes.  Aunt  Isobel  had  had  warning  of  the  visit, 
and  had  the  house  in  the  same  cheerful  order  as  if  they  had  been 
invited  to  a  festival. 

"  Come,  Lucy,  snod  your  hair  a  little,  and  dinna  look  as  you  had 
been  crying."  And  at  that  kind  command  Lucy  smiled  from  her 
very  heart.  The  tea-table  was  got  ready  in  Michael's  room  ;  and  the 
presence  of  Mr  and  Miss  Kennedy  imposed  a  pleasant  restraint  on 
any  too  mournful  feelings  that  might  otherwise  have  arisen.  The 
minister  knew  the  character  of  his  elder,  and  his  words  of  comfort 
were  but  few  ;  but  they  were  chosen  by  a  fine  and  pious  mind  ;  and 
the  grace  before  and  after  that  meal  touched  chords  that  long  con- 
tinued to  sound  in  the  resigned  silence  of  the  blind  man's  spirit. 

Aunt  Isobel,  who  had  kept  moving  to  and  fro,  now  ushered  in 
Sandy  Paisley. 

"  I  hope  you'll  no  be  offended,  Mr  Forester,  wi'  my  coming  to  see 
how  you  are  after  your  calamity.  A  blin'  man  like  me  can  feel  mair 
than  others  in  sic  a  trial ;  but  he  can  maybe  likewise  gie  mair 
comfort." 

Auld  Sandy  Paisley  was  kindly  welcomed,  and  shook  hands  with 
Michael  in  his  bed.  He  was  privileged  to  speak,  lowly  as  he  was  in 
character  and  condition — for  he  was  upwards  of  seventy,  and  had 
been  in  darkness  for  forty  years. 

"  Wad  ye  believe  me,  Mr  Forester,  when  I  say  it,  that  it's  just  like 
a  dream  to  me,  the  time  when  I  saw  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the 
stars  and  the  flowers,  human  creatures  and  the  animals  o'  the  brute 
creation  1  My  faith,  gin  I  were  to  get  the  use  o'  my  e'en  now,  how 
I  wad  glower  at  a'  the  outward  works  of  God !  Gude  troth,  I'se 
warrant  I  couldna  comprehend  them  half  as  weel  as  I  do  now.  It 
wad  be  a  sair  confusion." 

There  was  a  gladsome  tinkle  in  the  old  contented  creature's  voice 
that  made  these  few  words  a  homily  to  all  their  hearts,  and  Lucy 
put  the  tea-cup  into  his  hand  with  more  than  usual  care  and 
gentleness. 

"  I  recollec  that  I  was  geyan  gleg  frae  the  first  week  o'  my  blind- 
ness. Before  that,  I  never  could  walk  twenty  yards  wi'  my  e'en  shut, 
without  being  terrified  o'  running  ower  a  precipice,  or  a  coach  and 
six,  although  I  was  in  a  hay-field.  But  nae  sooner  was  I  blin',  than 
away  I  marched  right  leg  foremost,  without  fear  o'  stumbling  ower 
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a  stane  or  a  straw.  I  felt  a  little  nervisk  and  queer  sometimes 
before  I  got  a  doggie  and  string  ;  and  ye  wad  hae  leuch  to  split  your 
sides  to  hae  seen  me  louping  as  if  I  had  been  demented,  high  up  in 
the  air,  and  wi'  a  lang  spang,  at  a  bit  runner  o'  water,  aiblins  the 
breadth  o' my  twa  hands.  I  hadna  learned  then,  ye  understand,  to 
calculate  soun's;  and  when  I  knoited  the  ba' o  my  foot  against  a 
stane,  I  wad  caper  as  if  I  had  run  foul  o'  a  haill  cart-load  o'  mad 
metal.  But  these  are  auld  times ;  noo  I  gang  daunderin  alang  as 
steady  as  a  rock,  or  rather  like  a  ship  under  sail  in  a  fine  breeze  on 
the  ocean." 

The  loquacity  of  some  people — one  can  scarcely  tell  why— although 
endless,  is  not  tiresome — and  such  now  was  the  loquacity  of  this  old 
blind  mendicant.  "  We're  gaun  to  hae  a  fine  summer  o't,  I'm  think- 
ing. I  ken  by  the  sangs  o'  the  birds  in  April  what  is  to  be  tin- 
nature  o'  July.  0  but  I  like  the  lang  days  that  gang  snoring  so 
cannily  down  the  skies,  for  then  I  catena  whar  I  sleep.  I  just  drap 
down  behiut  a  stane  or  a  dyke,  wi'  the  kine  lying  round  about  me, 
and  the  wee  bit  moorland  birds  twittering,  like  perfect  nightingales 
as  they  are,  wi'  sma'  interruption  through  the  star  hours.  Dcevil  the 
fear  o'  ony  rheumatics,  for  I  seldom  want  a  drap  o'  the  cretur  in  a 
hit  leather  bottle  I  keep  in  ane  o'  my  pouches.  Cade  sate  as  I  " 
"  Nay,  Sandy,  my  honest  friend,  a  little  more  reverent  in  your  lan- 
guage."— "  Pardon,  pardon,  Mr  Kennedy,  and  all  the  rest.  I'm  but 
.1  puir,  senseless  sinner" — letting  his  voice  drop  at  the  same  time 
"and  what  would  become  o'  me,  stane  blin',  and  no  sae  far  aff  four- 
score, 'gin  my  .Maker  should  forget  me  wandering  by  nrj  Bel  along  the 
highroads,  or  among  the  hags  o'  peat-mosses  mi  the  lonesome 
moors." 

Michael  Forester  felt  his  whole  nature  strengthened  by  Bandy's 
cheerful  resignation.  Shall  I  repine,  he  thought,  or  question  the 
mercy  of  God's  judgments,  when  I  hear  this  childless,  houseli  .  grey- 
haired  b  i  happy,  over  whose  dying  hour  there  may  be  none  to 
watch  when  il  comes  perhaps  upon  him  in  a  Bnow-wreath,  or  a  storm 
among  the  hills !  "Did  I  ever  tell  yon,"  continued  Sandy,  "thi  rtory 
o1  the  brig  I  WeeL  then,  you  Bee  there  had  been  spate  m  the  ¥eai  n 
Water  the  day  o'  John  Borland's  wedding,  and  the  brooBe  wa  to  be 
the  Manse  o'  Mearns  into  Eaglesham.  Thinks  I  to  mysel,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  broose  that  is,  to  hear  the  Li.,  I.  .  foi  I  bad 
a  kind  o'  an  interesl  in  ane  o'  the  powniea  Bob  Ho  I 
a  while  afore  the  start,  aff  I  Bets,  intending  to  taki  mjj  tation  on  a 
hit  known  at  the  brig  end.    A  kittle  turn  it  was    hair-way  down  a 

brae.    As  I  was  standing  on  a  bil  knowe,  hearkening  aboul 
there  was  something  I  didna  weel  undei  'and  in  thi  the 

Yearn,  a  ma  rate  gurgliri  .  and  rn 

water ;  and  the  roar  seemed  to     ma  cl<  in  up  to  thi  without 

ony  deadening  effec  o1  stane  and  Eime.     0  bol  think     l.  wl 
become  o'  the  brig  I    I  innily  on,  lit  byflt,  w 

me  (no  the  same  do  thai  aneath  my  chair,  bul  the  I 

him,;  and  Service,  to  be  sure,  youl  ,  and  turns  about,  and 
the  string,  like  a  troul  thai  !  a  wreel  hi  u ■  ;."i  ■•■■■'  i 
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The  bonny  brig  o'  Humbie  had  sunk  down  before  tbc  spate  like  a 
pack  o'  cards  ;  and,  heaven  hae  mercy  !  there  comes  the  broose,  along 
the  flat  afore  the  rising  o'  the  hill,  a'  galloping  like  mad,  wi'  a  score 
o'  lads  riding  double,  wi'  bonny  lassies  ahint  them.  Puir  blin' 
creatures,  they  were  a'  galloping  to  destruction.  Up  I  gets,  and  awa 
like  lightning,  wi' Service  barely  able  to  keep  up  wi'  me  ;  for  he  was 
rather  pechy,  and  had  never  seen  his  master  fleeing  in  that  gate  afore 
— roaring  out,  'The  brig's  down — the  brig's  soopitawa  by  the  spate.' 
I  heard  Bob  Howie  on  the  Pyet — for  weel  I  kent  the  cratur's  feet 
like  so  many  hailstanes — 'The  brig's  fa'en  down  ;'  but  on  drove  the 
wild  deevil — for  he  feared  naetliing  in  this  world — while,  thinks  I, 
'  The  Pyet  '11  flee  ower  the  Yearn,  and  ne'er  ken  the  brig's  missing.' 
However  the  broose  fell  lown,  and  the  Pyet  came  back  to  where  I 
was  Btauning,  close  to  the  hedge  ;  for  there  was  a  power  o'  rough- 
shod cattle.  '  Ye  hae  saved  the  lives  o'  mony  o'  us,  Sandy,'  said 
John  Borland  ;  'what  reward  shall  ye  have?'  Says  I— 'A  kiss  o' 
the  bride.'  And  I  pree'd  her  mou  (I  ask  your  pardon,  ladies) — for  I 
was  a  young  chiel  then — no  exceeding  saxty — and  I  had  known 
Nancy  Whitelaw  since  she  was  a  bairn.  Never  played  I  wi'  sic  bin- 
as  at  that  wedding  •  and  the  company  collected  for  me  ayont  thretty 
shillings,  to  sae  naething  o'  claes.  The  truth  maun  be  spoken — I 
wasna  quite  sober  for  half  a  week  after.  There's  a  gude  deal  o'  mean- 
ing in  that  story,  Mr  Kennedy ;  but  aiblins  you  have  heard  it  before, 
though  I  never  tell't  twice  the  same  way ;  and  yet  every  way  is 
the  true  ane." 

In  an  hour  all  visitors  were  gone.  Agnes  and  Lucy  accompanied 
Mr  and  Miss  Kennedy  as  far  as  the  linn,  and  old  Sandy  Paisley 
retired  thankfully  to  his  straw  bed  in  an  outhouse — the  sort  of 
lodging  which  the  blind  mendicant  had  preferred  to  every  other  for 
many  years. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

It  was  within  his  own  heart  and  his  own  home  that  Michael  Forester 
found  the  most  effectual  consolation  under  his  irremediable  calamity; 
but  the  universal  compassion  felt  for  him  over  the  parish,  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  hundred  affecting  ways,  could  not  but  breathe  its  own 
peculiar  comfort.  He  knew  that  there  was  not  a  single  fireside,  for 
many  miles  round,  at  which  he  was  not  thought  of,  and  prayers 
offered  up  for  the  welfare  of  his  family.  Not  a  day  passed  without 
children  dropping  in  with  inquiries  from  their  parents  ;  and  offers 
were  made  and  accepted,  to  perform,  gratuitously,  little  pieces  of 
work  about  the  farm  which  could  not  be  delayed,  now  that  the  power 
of  the  summer  season  was  strong  on  the  earth.  In  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  an  elder,  Michael  had  been  in  every  house  in  the  parish. 
Families  with  whom  he  had  scarcely  any  other  acquaintance,  now 
visited  him  with  much  of  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  old  friends  ; 
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while  the  few  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached  by  an  intimate 
friendship,  behaved  like  brothers,  or  sons,  or  fathers.  If  tht 
any  persons  who  looked  on  the  Foresters  with  unkindly  feelings— of 
envy,  or  jealousy,  or  causeless  offence — they  now  dismissed  all  such 
recollection  from  their  minds,  and  bore  testimony  to  Michael's  worth 
and  the  piety  of  his  resignation.  Even  Elspeth  Riddel— the  old  lonely 
creature  of  ninety — who  had  not  been  able  to  attend  tin-  kirk  tor  se- 
veral  years,  tottered  down  to  Bracken  Braes,  and  on  the  utmi 
of  life,  with  the  world  fast  fading  away  from  her  dim  eyes,  and  all  its 
bands  long  ago  broken,  she  eagerly  beseeched  Michael  to  tell  her  how 
his  mind  bore  this  dispensation,  and  smiled  cheerfully  when  she  heard 
his  collected  reply,  like  one  still  interested  in  this  scene  of  shadows. 
Michael  had  now  almost  completely  recovered  his  former  strength  ; 
and  at  first  sight  a  stranger  could  not  have  discovered  that  be  was 
blind.  His  deportment  had  always  been  quiet  and  grave,  although 
he  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and  activity  ;  and  his  blindness  had 
occasioned  but  a  slight  alteration  in  his  appearance  and  his  d 
ments.  His  high,  broad,  ample  forehead,  chiefly  fixed  the  ootii 
those  who  regarded  him  ;  and  in  the  pleasant  calm  of  his  other  intel- 
ligent features,  it  was  not  at  first  observed  that  his  eyes  were  extin- 
guished Michael  Forester  was  generally  the  tallest  man  present  ; 
and  his  naturally  straight  and  erect  person  was  little  if  anything 
depressed  now  by  the  feeling  of  helplessness  or  insecurity.  <  >n  the 
contrary,  much  was  added  to  its  dignity  by  that  settled  calm  which, 
approaching  to  melancholy,  was  only  found  not  to  be  so  when  you 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  found  his  mindalerl  upon 
all  topics,  and  lull  as  ever  of  the  powejr  of  intelligence  and  enjoyment. 
While  ordinary  -perhaps  frivolous— mirth  and  amusemt  D.1 
about  him,  Michael  Bat,  unaware,  perhaps,  of  the  trifling  pleasures 
stirring  in  the  room  ;  or,  if  aware  of  them,  he  allowed  them  to  pro- 
cei  'I  without  regret  or  approval,  lie  remember)  d  what  he  had  him- 
self been  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  was  -lad  to  think  that  t 

],'  asanl  pastimes  which  sweeten  lite  were  going  on  in  his  | 
although  he  could  now  take  little  or  no  active  part  in  such  recreal 
Voices  now  were  to  him  the  sole  symbols  of  affection  ami  happirn 
ami  ]]<■  hit  himself  every  day  recognising  BhadeB  of  tone  in  the  voices 
he  most  loved,  that  expressed  to  him  all  the  yarietii    of  the 
i  watchful  feeling,  and  seemed  even  to  yield  him  a  deep,  r  know 
ledge  than  h  ■  had  ever  d  bi  fore  both  of  thi  ii  love  an. I  their 

character.   A  word  from  his  Agnes  was  now  even  t ■>■  than  a  smile 

had  hem  before  ;  and  when  he  heard  Lucy  laugl 

out  of  doors,  he  also  at  the    ,,,,„■  time  bsw  the  happy  creatui 

vividly  in  her  beautj  as  if  he  had  gazed  upon  her  with  n  I 

\i,  :;1|.  i,,.  feij  the  gracious  |  ""  within  him, 

by  which  nature  supplii  losses  which  would  worn  fata  to  the 

peace  ofa  morti  anil  finally  converts  into  a  I 

vat.     tl  e  ..hole  life,  thai  which  still  continues  t..  app< 
to  be  b  en;  ■   that  would  almost  maki   death  il    11  w<  loomi  to  the 
stricken  spirit.  _      , 

It  was  now  the  time  of  th  imenl  in  the  pa 


s 


fe 
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The  kirk  was  a  very  small  edifice,  and  with  its  narrow  aisle,  if  the 
passage  may  so  be  called  that  divided  the  pews,  was  ill  adapted  for 
the  celebration  of  that  rite.  Accordingly,  it  had  been  the  usage,  from 
time  immemorial,  to  administer  the  sacrament  in  the  open  air.  There 
was  a  low  round  hill,  not  far  from  the  kirk,  with  a  plat  of  level  ground 
at  its  foot,  of  which,  as  it  was  a  sheep-pasture,  the  herbage  was  always 
smooth  and  short.  Round  this  green  eminence  the  streamlet  glided 
away  like  a  dream  ;  and,  within  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards, 
an  unseen  waterfall  refreshed  the  place  with  a  perpetual  murmur. 
The  knoll  was  covered  with  the  congregation,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
plat  stood  a  tent,  from  which  the  zealous  minister  addressed  his  flock. 
On  that  plat,  too,  the  tables  were  spread — there  the  elders  placed  the 
bread  and  wine  ;  and  beneath  the  blue  skies  of  heaven  was  ratified 
that  mysterious  covenant  between  fallen  man  and  his  Redeemer. 

At  this  summer's  sacrament  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Michael 
Forester.  For  several  years  before,  he  had  been  seen  there  acting  as 
an  elder;  but  now  he  did  not  venture  to  take  upon  himself  any  active 
duties.  Kind  way  was  made  for  him  and  his  family,  as,  walking 
between  Agnes  and  Lucy,  he  entered  among  the  seats  placed  on  the 
greensward.  Lucy  had  hold  of  her  father's  hand,  and  every  eye 
blessed  the  little  beautiful  guide.  The  blind  man  was  delighted  in 
his  darkness  to  hear  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  of  Psalm-book  and  Bible, 
as  the  congregation  prepared  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  God,  or 
looked  out  the  text  from  which  their  pastor  was  to  preach  the  tidings 
of  salvation.  He  thought  of  other  meetings  of  other  years,  yet  his 
soul  was  not  dismayed. 

During  this  solemn  service,  thp  eyes  of  one  young  creature  especially, 
Emma  Cranstoun,  were  often  fixed  on  the  family  of  the  Foresters.  She 
was  then,  indeed,  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst ;  for  her  father  had  died  se- 
veral years  ago,  and  her  only  brother  was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Verdun. 
Emma  Cranstoun  had  been  educated  fashionably  in  England,  and 
this  was  the  first  summer  she  had  been  in  Scotland  since  her  infancy. 
Although  one  so  well  born  could  not  want  friends,  yet  Emma,  in  the 
midst  of  riches  and  splendour,  had  long  been  as  much  to  be  pitied  as 
the  poorest  orphan.  Her  heart  was  by  nature  formed  for  every  pure 
affection,  but  it  had  been  locked  up  during  those  years  when  the 
fountain  of  feeling  flows  with  most  force  and  clearness.  Delicate 
health  brought  her  to  the  Hirst,  to  breathe  for  a  summer  the  air  of 
her  native  hills  ;  and  being  on  a  visit  for  a  few  days  at  the  manse, 
she  now  attended  the  sacrament  at  Holylee,  and  took  her  place 
among  the  humblest  parishioners.  Early  during  the  service  her  eyes 
had  fallen  on  Agnes  and  Lucy,  whom  she  saw  to  be  mother  and 
daughter.  Michael's  calamity  she  had  heard  spoken  of,  and  her 
heart  was  suddenly  touched  with  emotions  of  pity  and  admiration. 
Although  there  was  little  difference  in  their  dress  from  that  of  their 
lowly  equals,  Emma  Cranstoun  saw  at  once  about  them  a  finer  cha- 
racter of  feeling  and  intelligence.  Her  heart  was  interested,  attracted, 
drawn  towards  the  group  "by  the  cords  of  some  invisible  sympathy ; 
and  after  the  service  was  concluded,  she  told  Miss  Kennedy  that  she 
wished  to  speak  to  her  tenant,  Michael  Forester.     The  impression 
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which,  unaware  to  them,  Michael  and  his  family  had  made  upon 
the  young  Lady  of  the  Hirst,  was  rendered  still  more  favourable 
during  that  short  conversation;  and  Emma  Cranstoun,  who  had 
scarcely  ever  before  spoken  to  a  cottager,  because  she  had  had  no 
opportunities,  was  touched  with  a  new  delight  on  finding  bo  much 
sense,  grace,  and  beauty  in  those  whom  she  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider almost  an  inferior  order  of  beings.  Emma  Cranstoun  was  but 
sixteen  years  old,  and  Lucy  was  eleven  ;  so  that  her  heart  yearned 
towards  the  child  at  every  blush  that  mantled  round  her  down 
eyes;  and  she  said  within  herself,  that  she  would  that  very  evening 
pay  a  visit  to  Bracken  Braes. 

Emma  Cranstoun,  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst,  was  accustomed  to  follow 
all  her  inclinations  ;  but  these  were  uniformly  innocent.  Self-willed 
she  no  doubt  was,  but  her  nature  was  a  happy  one,  and  even  her 
caprices  were  virtuous.  Her  heart  had  been  defrauded,  by  an  im- 
perfect education,  out  of  much  that  was  the  natural  dowry  of  youth, 
but  it  had  received  no  taint  of  corruption.  She  had  retained  her 
simplicity  in  the  midst  of  false  or  excessive  refinement ;  nor  had  the 
hollow  hypocrisies  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  her  early  years  had 
been  committed,  taught  her  any  unconscious  imitation  of  artifice  m 
deceit.  The  creature  of  impulse  she  indeed  was,  but  her  impulses 
were  all  instinctively  towards  right  actions  and  the  society  of  the 
innocent  like'  herself.  Of  this  kind  was  her  strong  sudden  emotion 
of  love  to  Lucy  Forester.  It  might  be  called  a  mere  whim  a  sport 
or  sally  of  the  humour — yet  who  could  look  on  Lucy's  face  and  Bay, 
that  to  love  it  at  sight  was  either  thoughtless  or  unreasonable  I  In 
the  calm  of  the  evening,  therefore,  Emma  took  with  her  a  single 
domestic,  and  walked  up  the  vale  towards  Bracken  Braes. 

With  a  delighted  wonderat  its  perfect  neatne.--,  order,  and  beauty, 
the  Lady  of  the  Hirst  stood  below  the  plane-tree  and  gazed  on  the 
cottage.  The  enchantment  of  heavenly  music  rose  from  within  with 
many  ajoyful  swell,  and  many  a  pathetic  close.  She  knew  thai  the 
family  were  praising  their  Maker  that  this  was  the  evening  psalm. 
She  turned  aside  her  head  to  listen  more  intently,  and  In  r  i  yes  fell 
upon  the  golden  light  ofthe  Bettingsun.    The  pureev<  Ding  air    the 

walk  up  the  vale- the  whole  solemn  hu-iie,-  of  the  daj      and  the 
novelty  Of  all  around  lnr,  worked  upon  her  heart  and  her  imi 

(don  ;  and  when  the  hymn  ceased,  Emma  fell  thetearson  hi 

and  drew  a  deep  Bigh  of  disturbed  happiness,     it  -■  i  mi  d  a    if,  Bince 

this  Sal. hath  moniin-,  a  new  lite  and  a  mw  world  had  DC<  n 

to  her,  and  thai  before  this  evenina  i  he  bad  known  little  ot  nothing 
either  of  lnr  own  heart  or  "f  her  fi  llow-creaturi 

Lucy  was  leading  her  father  out  to  his  seat  \><  low  the  plain 
to  enjoy  an  hour  of  its  dim  shadow,  before  they  all  retired  to 
when  sue  beheld  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst  smiling  upon  her  with 
most  affable  benignity.   "  Father,  father,  oui  L  ihod 

Lucy  in  a  whisper  ;  and  Michael  turned  i  tho 

oice  of  tlnir  \i  itm.      \  i.     ail   lunt   I    ■•  ■ 
the  parti  :  and  Emma  sal  on  the  i 
rounded'  by  her  m  *  friends,  v.;  o  n   aided  bei  with 
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admiration.  Agnes  Hay  was  fair  in  her  matronly  serenity,  and 
beautiful  Lucy  indeed  was,  with  all  her  kindling  smiles,  half  sub- 
dued by  bashfolness  and  humility  ;  but  Emma  Cranstoun  possessed 
that  charm  which  only  high  refinement  can  give,  and  which  is 
altogether  irresistible  and  inimitable  when  united,  as  in  her  it  was, 
with  simplicity  as  unaffected  as  ever  belonged  to  rural  innocence  in 
the  most  solitary  dwelling.  "They  say  that  the  Cranstonns  have 
ever  been  a  beautiful  family,"  whispered  Aunt  Isobel  to  Agnes; 
"  but  never,  surely,  since  they  bore  that  name,  was  there  a  fairer 
daughter  of  that  house  than  that  lovely  image."  Then  seeing  a 
slight  hectic  flush  on  the  lady's  cheek,  Agnes  entreated  her  not  to 
sit  in  the  dews,  but  to  honour  a  poor  man's  house  with  her  presence. 

The  conversation  led  insensibly  into  the  cares  and  joys,  the  pains 
and  pleasures  belonging  to  humble  life.  Emma  Cranstoun  asked  a 
great  many  questions,  but  every  sentence  seemed  to  awaken  her 
heart.  Hitherto  she  had  seen,  and  only  seen,  poor  men's  houses,  and 
passed  them  by  without  a  feeling  or  a  thought.  She  had  seen  the 
smoke  rising  from  the  chimneys  in  the  morning  or  evening  calm, 
and  thought  it  beautiful ;  but,  as  it  dissolved  in  the  air,  it  was  for- 
gotten, as  if  it  had  been  a  picture  of  an  unreal  tiling.  Now  she 
looked  with  intense  interest  on  all  the  furniture  of  the  farmhouse ; 
and  homely  as  it  was,  in  comparison  with  the  splendour  in  which 
she  had  always  lived,  she  could  not  but  feel  how  interesting  and 
appropriate  it  was,  and  how  true  the  character  of  everything 
belonging  to  those  excellent  people  was  to  their  condition.  "  Are 
all  the  families  of  humble  life  like  this?"  thought  the  simple  girl; 
"  if  so,  may  I  live  all  my  days  at  the  Hirst,  and  be  a  daily  visitor 
among  the  cottages." 

The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  there  was  now  as  much  darkness  as 
there  would  be  during  the  whole  night.  The  Lady  of  the  Hirst, 
more  than  courteously,  wished  good-night  to  Michael,  Agnes,  and 
Aunt  Isobel ;  and  happy  indeed  was  Lucy  to  walk  by  her  side  part 
of  the  way  to  the  manse.  "  Do  you  think,  my  pretty  Lucy,  that 
you  could  love  me  ;  for  I  wish  that  we  were  friends  1 "  Lucy  was 
afraid  to  speak  ;  the  very  thought  of  such  a  superior  being  to  herself 
calling  her  friend,  was  more  than  the  simple  child  could  for  a 
moment  imagine.  But  all  the  way  back  from  the  manse,  beneath 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  Lucy  was  thinking,  in  her  delight,  what  she 
could  do  for  that  beautiful  lady — how  she  could  serve  her  in  any 
way,  however  small,  only  to  show  her  gratitude;  and  when  she 
thought  on  that  sweet  snrile,  and  still  sweeter  voice,  addressed  to 
her  blind  father,  Lucy  felt  that  she  could  die  willingly  for  one  so 
free  from  pride,  so  lovely,  and  so  compassionate.  Agnes,  whose  quiet 
heart  was  yet  at  all  times  rilled  with  tenderest  anxieties  about  Lucy, 
this  night  laid  her  head  on  her  husband's  bosom  with  an  assurance 
that  her  child  had  found  a  friend ;  and  that  fair  and  benignant 
creature  was  before  her  in  her  dreams. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

Little  more  than  half  of  Michael  Forester's  lease  of  twenty-one 
years  had  expired  when  he  had  lost  his  sight ;  and  during  the  first 
despair  of  that  deprivation,  he  had  thought  of  giving  up  his  farm. 
But  he  soon  felt  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  doing  bo,  and  that 
with  faithful  assistance  he  could  continue  to  pay  his  rent,  and  do 
justice  to  the  beautiful  property  he  had  so  long  cultivated.  That 
assistance  he  had  found  in  William  Laidlaw,  a  nephew  of  tin 
childless  couple  at  Mooredge.  All  the  braes  had  long  bi 
pasturage— the  holms  by  the  streamlet's  side  were  rich  in  natural 
soil  and  generous  treatment — each  enclosed  field  had  been  brought 
to  sustain  unexhausted  its  due  rotations  of  crop — the  small  coppice- 
woods,  preserved  from  sheep  and  cattle,  flourished  amain  with  their 
oaks,  birks,  and  hazels— while  here  and  there  anion-'  the  hedge-rows 
stood  an  ash  or  an  elm  of  no  mean  growth,  and  casting  a  grateful 
shadow  in  the  pastoral  solitude.  Now  that  nearly  three  \,  ars  bad 
elapsed  since  his  blindness,  Michael  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Bracken  Braes  still  preserved  its  superiority  over  every  other  farm 
in  the  parish. 

During  these  three  years  it  was  astonishing  what  progress  Michael 
Forester  had  made  in  that  practical  education  which  the  blind 
puisne  under  the  guidance  of  nature.  Indeed,  he  had  many  and 
1  advantages  over  the  generality  of  men  reduced  to  thai  con- 
dition. His  strong  natural  talents  and  deep  natural  affections  had 
all  b  'ally  cultured  and  cherished,  so  that,  from  the  first  W«  R 

of  his  alilietiun,  his  mind  and  his  heart  had  neither  of  them  been 
lit  desolate.     Thoughts  and  feelings  had  been  stored  up  against 
that  evil  day,  and  the  blind  man  fell  strong  in  knowledge  and  in 
love.      His  habits  had  from  boyhood  been  of  a  thoughtful  east  ;  and 
when  the  presence  of  the  risible  world  was  veiled  from  bis  eyes,  his 
meditations  only  became  more  concentrated— or  rather  more  spiri- 
tual; bui  there  had  been  no  violenl  wrenching  away  or  i 
off;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  memory  supplied  the  place  of 
sight,  and  her  images  were  substantial  as  realities.     His  bod)  and 
limbs  were  powerful  and  active  beyond  those  of  mosl  men;  and 
oonlearni  to  plant  bisfeel  on  the  ground  without  Bhrinkin 
timidity,  and  to  walk  along  fearless  of  all  obi  tractions.    A  hundred 
sounds  unnoticed  before  werenow  familiar  to  him,  i 
something  useful  for  the  blind  to  know.    He  by  d 
how  all  surrounding  objects  modified    bi     per   ptiona.     M 
ments  of  relative  dt  were  unconsciously  made  in  his  mind 

every  snorter  or  longer  walk  he  took,  and  path    became  known  to 
him  alone,  i  tisting  nol  to  the  eves  of  others,  but  ti  his 

ear  and  his  touch.      The  stream  could   ii"l  v.  it  d 

way  without  his  ear  detecting  the  altered  murmur  ovei  deep  or 

shallow.      He  knew  in  a  moment  preci 

gentle  din  ofthe  tin)  up  from  am. a,    ii,.  i 

cawing  of  th  falling  on  his  ear,  told  him  ho*  far  ha 
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was  from  the  Hirst  woods;  and  he  knew,  from  the  plover's  cry, 
before  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  moss.  Echoes,  that  others  heard 
not,  whispered  to  him  the  path  in  his  solitude.  The  hollow  ground 
—the  acclivity— the  bent— the  lea— the  light,  gravelly  soil— the 
heavy  till— the  moss  turf— the  heather  patch— the  wet  rushy  flat— 
the  stony  upland— here  and  there  a  huge  rock— or  an  extended  pre- 
cipice—by help  of  these  characters,  he  reperused  in  his  darkness  the 
country  around  him,  that  he  had  so  long  studied  with  open  eyes ; 
and  thus  every  month  he  heard  and  felt  his  way  farther  and  farther 
among  the  braes,  hills,  and  mountains.  He  soon  found  that  his 
long  staff  was  indeed  like  a  feeler,  as  old  Sandy  Paisley  had  told 
him,  and  that  it  was  really  every  part  of  his  existence.  But  it  was 
not  thus  that  all  his  practice  had  been  acquired ;  for  his  gentle, 
patient,  and  devoted  Agnes  was  for  ever  at  his  side  ;  or  Aunt  Isobel, 
whose  lamp  burned  with  a  more  cheerful  glow  as  the  mist  of  years 
gathered  round  it— or  Lucy  led  the  way  with  a  dance  and  a  song,  or 
hushed  and  silent  as  an  undisturbed  lapwing  walking  on  the  solitary 
lea.  When  alone,  which  he  not  unfrequently  was,  even  at  a  distance 
from  the  house,  he  knew  that  the  eye  of  God  was  upon  every  foot- 
step of  the  blind,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  very  calamity  itself 
brought  wisdom.  The  creature  was  told  by  a  still  small  voice  to 
throw  itself  upon  its  Creator. 

In  such  a  state  of  mind,  what  a  blessing  was  such  a  wife  as 
Agnes  !  What,  if  a  vain,  light,  unintelligent  woman  had  been 
called  upon  to  assist  and  comfort  him,  even  although  conjugal  affec- 
tion had  subsisted  in  her  bosom  !  But  here  was  a  guardian  being 
constantly  near  him,  night  and  day,  strong  in  peace,  innocence,  and 
piety.  No  stormy  passion  had  ever  broken  the  calm  continuity  of 
her  blameless  life.  Never  had  she  denied  God  or  her  Saviour,  by 
vain  repining  or  wilful  disobedience.  Her  Bible  had  not  been  taken 
up  casually,  giving  unwelcome  intimations  that  were  neglected  in 
worldly  cares,  or  that  served  only  to  sadden  the  heart  with  the 
touch  of  feelings  too  solemn  and  sacred  to  hold  long  alliance  with 
mere  earthly  affections.  But  in  that  Bible  she  had,  from  the  dawn 
of  reason,  seen  revealed  a  light  that  never  was  eclipsed  by  the  clouds 
of  this  world.  Let  her  read  that  book  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times,  not  a  single  page  ever  became  wearisome  on  the  repetition ! 
To  what  state  of  the  soul  might  not  one  or  other  of  those  touching 
parables  be  applied !  On  evening  of  work-day,  alike  as  on  that 
of  the  Sabbath,  had  her  heart  ever  been  open  to  that  Sermon  on  the 
Mount !  So  that  when  her  blind  husband  was  sitting  by  the  fire- 
side, that  blazed  with  the  old  roots  his  own  hands  had  _  collected, 
and  Lucy  working,  or  reading,  or  singing,  beneath  the  quick  notice 
of  Aunt  Jsobei's  eyes,  while  all  the  room  was  else  silent,  but  the 
tick  of  the  clock,  or  the  rustling  noise  in  his  wicker  cage  of  a  thrush 
that  had  never  known  liberty ;  at  such  an  hour,  in  that  hut,  restora- 
tive and  like  a  voice  from  above  was  the  memory  of  those  words 
—"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  Is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven !" 

And  during  the  three  years  of  her  father's  blindness,  how  had 
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his  Lucy  shot  up  into  a  stately  flower  !  On  that  disastrous  day  in 
the  Hirst  Wood  she  was  but  a  child — now  she  was  the  fairest 
maiden  of  all  the  hills.  Month  after  month  had  Michael  felt  her 
head  growing  up  beneath  his  hand — and  he  had  not  now  to  si 
so  low  to  kiss  her  cheek.  Her  voice  had  lost  much  of  its  infantine 
tone,  and  was  deepened  into  a  mellow  music.  Free  still  were  her 
motions  in  the  open  air  as  those  of  the  fawn  at  play  ;  but  she  Btep] 
about  the  house,  of  which  she  had  now  her  own  part  in  the  an.. 
ments,  with  a  blithsome  carefulness;  while  at  church  she  sal  as 
perfectly  composed  and  attentive  during  the  whole  service  as  the 
oldest  person.  Her  feelings  were  naturally  quick,  warm— almost 
impatient ;  and  when  left  wholly  to  herself,  Lucy  might  sometimi  a 
be  wayward  and  headstrong  ;  but  when  any  duty  called  her  to  her 
father,  then  in  a  moment  she  was  hushed,  like  a  lark  that  drops 
down  suddenly  into  its  nest  from  the  sky  when  the  shadow  of  the 
hawk  is  seen  on  the  hill-side.  Nor  did  Michael  Forester  deny  to 
his  Lucy  any  of  the  harmless  pastimes  suitable  to  her  age.  Each 
season  had  its  holidays  ;  and  perhaps  winter,  witli  all  its  snow, 
gloom,  and  darkness,  was  to  Lucy  the  cheertullest  time  of  all  the 
year.  Then  she  and  the  Maynes  went  for  a  month  or  two  to  the 
dancing,  in  a  barn  near  the  Manse,  or  to  learn  church  music  in  the 
village  school.  But  above  all  the  other  festivals  thai  came  between 
their  long  intervals  df  homely  life,  tingeing them  with  the  hues  of 
imagination,  was  merry  Halloween.  In  that  secluded  glen,  the 
mirthful  superstition  of  that  nighl  was  felt  to  be  prolonged  ali 
from  winter  to  winter.  Bracken  Braes  was  mosl  frequently  the 
chosen  scene  of  the  revels.    The  commodious  kitchen  eked 

with  branches  of  the  hawthorn,  red  with  its  humble  fruil  and  with 
the  holly  houghs,  cur  without  mercy,  ami  in  spite  of  all  theirprickli  B, 
to  brighten  the  festivities.  Then  the  easily  excited  Bpiril  of  child- 
hood and  youth  threw  all  its  feelings  and  all  its  fancy  into  the 
hazel-nuts  that  cracked  away  from  the  ruddy  embers;  ami  many  a 
pretty  lace,  in  vain  pursuit  of  the  swimming  a]. pies,  hung  over  the 
water-pail,  with  its  Ion-  heavy  tresses,  to  be  readjusted  by  the  hand 

of  some  boyish  sweetheart.  Meanwhile  the  older  people  carried  on 
their  own  conversation  by  the  chimney  nook,  undisturbed  by  the 

v  mirth   that    gave   .'i    happier   flow   to   tie  ir  o\\  n  thou 

many  aioke  wenl  round  the  circle  the  wit  of  the  lowly  mind  that 
seldom  lacks,  in  its  contentment,  a  si  long  trace  of  kindliness,  and 
wisely  Bporte  with  the  hardships  of  the  poor  man    life. 

had  that  visil  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Ladyofth 
1,  en  the  la  it,  byal  Least  a  hundred, during  those  f<  w  yi  a; 
i.    es.     Emma  '  Iranstoun'a  heart  had  i  tli  an 

impression  which  was  never  to  be  effaced    'Not  without  gn-ai  in, 

tic-    could    it,   haw    hern    ,:,|,|     tnat     the    inilocrllt     gn|    had     tlO< 

that  day  bee !hri  tian  ;  for  in  the  midi  t  of  all  the  \  with 

which  hi  had  been  surrounded,  he  bnd  i  •    ■    ' 

tothi  placeofwoi  hip,  nor  unacquainted  with  her  Bible.    Bui 
influence  thai  oughl  to  have  been  prevalent  and  abiding,  had 
but  partial  and  that  book  had  been  taken  up  onl; 

\  Ml,.      M.  -      ■ 
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formal  intervals  of  time  far  otherwise  occupied ;  and  the  Sabbath- 
day,  not  more  than  decently  observed,  stood  by  itself  uncommuni- 
cating  with  the  week  ;  so  that  a  pious  spirit  had  still  to  be  rewak- 
ened  and  renewed.  Neither  had  the  life  she  had  been  constrained 
to  lead  frequently  stirred  her  best  human  affections.  But  as  soon 
as  her  eyes  had  been  opened  to  the  knowledge,  however  limited,  of 
humble  rural  life,  she  beheld  before  her  wants  that  she  could  supply  ; 
sorrows  that  she  could  assuage  ;  evils  that  she  could  avert ;  and  joys 
that  she  could  increase  tenfold  ;  while,  thenceforth,  all  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  either  of  will  or  deed,  seemed  to  call  upon  her  for 
obedience  and  practice.  She  had  carried  the  beauty  of  her  presence 
into  every  house  in  the  parish ;  her  charities,  under  the  advice  of 
Mr  Kennedy  and  Michael  Forester,  had  become  every  season  more 
effective  ;  and  happy  were  all — rich,  independent,  and  poor — to  see 
that,  on  those  errands  of  real  religion,  the  lady  whom  all  loved  had 
drawn  new  health  from  the  pure  gales  of  heaven — that  all  symptoms 
of  that  fatal  malady  had  left  her  cheek — and  that  Providence,  under 
whom  she  humbly  served,  had  bidden  her  own  native  hills  breathe 
into  her  bosom  a  stronger  spirit  of  life. 

And  where,  during  all  those  years,  was  poor  forgotten  Mary  Mor- 
rison, Lucy's  earliest  friend'?  Had  all  their  affectionate  thoughts 
towards  each  other,  as  they  had  often  sat  in  the  same  plaid,  in  the 
moors  and  mosses,  passed  away  like  the  sounds  and  the  shadows  of 
that  solitude  1  Had  Lucy  lost  in  her  pride,  now  that  she  was  a  guest 
even  at  the  Hirst,  all  her  more  than  sisterly  love  for  meek  Mary  Mor- 
rison in  that  lonely  hut  with  her  stem  father'?  No ;  Lucy  learned  other 
lessons  from  Emma  Cranstoun  ;  and  she  who  had  been  Mary's  help- 
less friend  in  their  infant  days,  had  now  become  her  benefactress. 
For  she  had  ventured  to  speak  to  the  Lady  about  Ewebank :  and 
Abraham  Morrison,  with  whom  the  world  had  gone  hardly,  had  got 
such  a  reduction  of  his  rent,  and  such  remission  of  arrears,  that  he 
had  not  only  kept  his  head  fairly  above  water  now,  but,  which  was 
a  great  admission  from  him,  acknowledged  that  he  had  reason  to  be 
contented.  Lucy's  love  for  Mary  was  the  same  as  ever — there  was 
no  inequality  in  their  condition — although  Ewebank  was  indeed  a 
far  poorer  place  than  Bracken  Braes ;  and  while  Mary  showed,  by 
her  whole  behaviour,  that  she  thought  Lucy  far  her  superior  in  all 
things  besides  her  beauty,  in  which  there  was  none  indeed  to  com- 
pare with  her  in  both  parishes,  yet  Lucy,  true  to  the  bliss  of  former 
days,  and  without  even  the  shadow  of  change,  saw  in  Mary  the 
very  perfection  of  sense  and  sweetness,  and  with  the  same  open  and 
yearning  heart  as  ever,  as  she  came  from  visiting  the  Lady  of  the 
Hirst,  turned  away  up  the  narrow  birchen  glen  of  Ewebank,  and 
by  the  ingle  or  on  the  brae-side  whispered  away  a  few  happy  hours 
with  Mary  Morrison. 

"0,  Lucy,  dear,"  said  that  humble  creature,  as  one  day  they  were 
sitting  in  their  plaids  on  the  hill,  "  do  you  know  that  I  dream  so 
often  of  my  mother,  that  sometimes  I  think  it  must  be  her  ghost 
that  visits  me  in  my  sleep  :  she  seems  to  weep— although  not  like 
one  of  us  mortal  creatures — and  asks  me  if  I  am  happy." — "  How 
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very  young  you  must  have  been,  Mary,  "when  your  mother  died  !  for 
I  never  saw  her ;  but  has  she  aye  the  same  face  in  your  dreams  I" — 
"Ay,  Lucy ;  aye  the  same  white  mournfu'  face  she  wore  when  I  used 
to  sit  upon  her  knee.  I  remember  it  just  as  weel  as  if  she  had  been 
buried  yesterday.  My  lather  was  not  at  home  the  day 
taken  away.  Oh!  dear  Lucy,  how  my  lather  looked  and  groaned 
for  months — perhaps  a  year — after  her  death.  Do  you  ken,  1  dinna 
think  she  was  very  happy  :  my  father  is  unco  severe  sometimes,  and 
if  it  werena  for  you,  Lucy,  I  wad  sometimes  maist  wish  myself  i' 
the  mouls ;  but  when  I  think  that  surely  we  twa  will  be  liven-  a' 
our  days,  then  I  canna  help  singing  by  mysel,  or  being  chei  da'  as 
the  morning/' — "Ay,  sure  enough,  Mary,  our  love  will  never  die  ; 
and  long  as  we  behave  ourselves  well  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst  will 
be  our  friend.  But  look,  Mary,  the  sun  is  going  fast  fasl  down. 
Farewell,  farewell." — "Oh!  dinna  be  lang  o'  coming  to  see  me 
again,"  said  Mary,  with  tears  in  her  eyes;  "and,  above  a'  thi 
dinna  think  that  I  lo'e  not  my  father.  0  Lucy!  when  my  father 
smiles,  or  even  when  his  countenance  is  without  a  frown,  my  heart 
beats  as  if  I  could  gang  up  and  bass  him;  and,  after  a',  every  ane 
has  his  ain  way,  and  my  father  has  his  :  there  is  oae  reason  to  think 
he  doesna  like  me,  his  only  bairn  ;  and  when  1  was  in  the  wander- 
ings o'  that  fever,  he  was,  I  am  tauld.  sairly  distracted."  ] 
innocent  young  creatures  parted  on  the  hill-side — Lucy  towards  a 
cheerful  home,  filled  with  comfort,  peace,  and  affection,  where  bl 
ings  awaited  her  from  every  voice  and  eve;  Mary  .Morrison  to  B 
hut,  perhaps  silent  and  solitary,  or  overspread  with  the  gloom  of  a 
parent's  countenance,  who  knew  not  how  to  look  kindly  in  his 
affection  upon  his  oidy  child. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Lucy  Fobeskkr'b  fifteenth  spring  was  now  dawning  upon  her 
beauty  j  and  although  she  had  Bometimi  b  brou  her 

mothers  eye,  and  awoke   luurl   I  obel's  Bhorl  lived  diap  ,  by 

childish  maiscretions  and  forgetfulness,  yet,  amidst  all  the  allowable 
levities  of  girlhood  thai  :'  into  little 

obedience,  wilful  or  undesigned,  one  single  instanc   of  unkim 

to  hex  father  had  never  bei  n  laid  to  her  cha 
often  had    hi  refused  making  up  partii  •  *Uh  i 

mates, because  bemighi  exped  her  tol  troll  with  him  I 

ito  the  quii  i  i  :  and  nol  in 

wh \' srj  eve  ol    omi  rural  "  found  tli 

iould  n  main  al  home,  the  loving  child  had  i 
.  withoul  murmuring,  bul  with  b  proud  i 

bt.ot  aearlyso;  and  her  father,  knowing  that  nhr  was 
approaching  thi  of  that  season  when  all  l  i  m- n-il.ly 
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appear  to  her  eyes  covered  with  a  different  colour,  and  when  her 
affections  would  be  liable  to  wounds  from  many  causes  that  to  her 
had  as  yet  no  existence,  felt  an  anxiety  for  her  sake  taking  hold  of 
his  very  heart,  and  almost  disturbing  his  sleep.  "  Our  happiness," 
he  would  sometimes  say  to  Agnes,  "  has  been  too  perfect  to  endure 
much  Longer ;"  and  he  began  now  to  be  unhappy  whenever  Lucy 
was  out  of  hearing. 

At  the  Manse  there  had  lived,  for  about  a  twelvemonth,  a  youth 
called  Edward  Ellis,  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman  of  fortune,  who 
had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Kennedy.  He  was  now  nearly 
seventeen  years  of  age,  extremely  handsome,  and  a  universal  favourite 
over  the  whole  parish.  Edward  Ellis  was  a  boy  of  fine  talents,  but 
his  mind  had  not  yet  taken  kindly  to  books ;  and  although  not  at 
all  deficient  in  the  common  scholarship  of  that  early  period  of  life,  all 
that  he  knew  had  been  learned  almost  intuitively,  for  his  heart  lay 
in  those  pursuits  that  brought  him  into  immediate  and  free  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-creatures.  He  rejoiced  to  accompany  Mr 
Kennedy  on  his  walks  or  visits,  and  thus  he  had  become  quite  a 
familiar  guest  at  the  firesides  of  the  cottagers,  and  at  none  more  so 
than  that  of  Bracken  Braes.  He  was  not,  of  course,  without  the 
romance  of  that  season  of  life,  and  Lucy  Forester  was  the  queen  of 
his  fairy-land. 

The  love  of  Edward  Ellis,  however,  was  not  such  as  to  break  his 
slumbers,  destroy  his  appetite,  or  sicken  him  with  his  amusements. 
On  the  contrary,  he  slept  as  soundly  as  any  cottar  after  a  day's  darg, 
ate  heartily  at  all  his  meals,  and  few  good  days  passed  by  in  winter 
or  spring  that  he  was  not  on  the  hills  with  his  gun,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  with  his  angle.  His  day's  amusement,  however,  three 
times  a-week,  terminated,  somehow  or  other,  very  luckily  just  at  the 
gate  of  Bracken  Braes.  Most  happy  were  they  to  receive  the  noble 
boy  at  all  times ;  and  Michael's  spirits,  it  was  observed,  were  always 
raised  by  his  animated,  open,  and  intelligent  conversation.  "  If  all 
rich  people,  all  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  thought  Lucy,  "are  like 
Emma  Cranstoun  and  Edward  Ellis,  how  happy  must  life  be  in  the 
palaces  of  great  cities ! " 

Lucy  was  not  often  from  home  when  Edward  Ellis  called  there  ; 
but  when  she  chanced  to  be  so,  she  felt  something  like  a  disappoint- 
ment. She  never  went  now  on  an  errand  down  to  the  village— a 
dozen  hamlets  bearing  the  name  of  the  parish — that  she  did  not  un- 
consciously entertain  a  hope  that  he  might  be  angling  within  sight, 
or  meet  her  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  had  never  thought 
much  about  her  own  beauty,  till  she  overheard  Edward  Ellis  praising 
it  in  warm  admiration  ;  and  from  that  time  Lucy  Forester  would 
stand  a  few  minutes  at  her  mirror,  after  she  had  arranged  her  simple 
dress,  and  perhaps  return  to  it  again  to  alter  a  ringlet  over  her 
forehead. 

The  quick  eye  of  Aunt  Isobel  saw,  but  without  any  pain,  the 
attachment  of  their  sincere  and  uncorrupted  hearts.  It  Was  a  delight- 
ful dream,  that  would  of  itself  pass  away,  and  yet  leave  no  wound 
behind.     In  another  year  Edward  Ellis  was  to  return  to  England, 
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and  the  image  of  Lucy  would  then  seem  to  him  like  that  of  some 
shepherdess  of  -whom  he  had  read  is  a  pastoral  poem  :  while  Lucy, 
happy  in  the  humble  enjoyments  spread  around  her  feet  on  the  floor 
of  her  father's  cottage,  would  let  him  depart  for  ever  to  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  nor  send  after  him,  when  a  month  was  gon< .  more  than 
a  tender  wish  for  his  perpetual  welfare.  Yet  the  thoughtful  old  lady, 
in  praising  Mr  Edward  Ellis,  always  took  car.  to  speak  of  his 
departure  from  the  glen  as  not  far  distant,  and  probably  for  ever 
which  times  Lucy  would  give  something  almost  like  a  sigh,  and 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  pensively  on  the  ground;  but  the  indistinct  dream 
soon  deserted  her  imagination,  and  she  woidd  break  out  a-singing  in 
her  happiness. 

There  was  a  little  waterfall  of  singular  beauty,  about  half-a-mile 
from  Bracken  Braes,  just  half-way  down  the  stream  to  the  Mai 
The  green  hills  closed  in  suddenly  upon  some  low  recks  that  lay 
quite  across  the  stream,  so  that  the  waters,  parting  in  two  nearly 
equal  divisions,  poured  over  in  separate  c  -  into  the  pool  ; 

while  between  them  rose  up  a  natural  pillar,  from   whose   base 
sprung  a  few  weeping  birch-trees  and  a  single  mountain-ash.   A.1 
a  rood  of  grass-plat  was  level  with  the  sleeping  waters  beloM  :  and 
down  into  that  solitary  but  always  cheerful  plac  Bp-track 

along  one  side  of  the"  brae.  An  old  decayed  yew,  covered  ent 
with  ivy,  and  called  the  Howlet's  Nest,  stood  within  reach  of  the 
spray  that  kept  its  mantle  in  perpetual  verdure.  Here  Lucy  bleached 
tne  garments  she  brought  from  Bracken  Braes,  and  here  Edward 
Ellis  was  fonder  of  angling  than  in  any  other  pool  on  all  the  water. 
Undesignedly,  but  fortunately,  had  it  become  a  trysting-place  to 
these  youthful  lovers. 

There  are  often  days  before  February  ;  i  1.  that   come  down 

unexpectedly,  and  without  warning, from  heaven,  with  a  delightful 

summer  feeling  that  is  not  exceeded  in  softness  even  by  the  balmy 

June.     On  Buch  a  day  Lucy  and  Edward  found  themse  ther 

i ile  the  Howlet's  Nest. 

"Will  Lucy  Forester  give  Edward  Ellis  a  lock  of  her  hair,  1"  ki  ■  i' 
for  the  Bakeo'the  bonniest  lassie  in  a'  Scotland,  when  he  may  he 
wandering  afar  oil',  perhaps  in  a  foreign  country,  away  beyond  the 
■  I" 

"Oh  me!  Mr  Ellis,"  cried  Lucy,witha  beating  heart  ;  "are  you 
indei  d  going  away  from  Holyhe,  never  more  to  return  '"    And  t. 
she  wished  not  to  reveal,  in  the  sincerity  of  her  innocent  affection, 
trickled  down  her ,  I  rom  which  the  rose-leaf  colour  had  in  an 

lit  vanished. 

" No, no, my  sweet  Lucy,nol  for  another  year  at 

is  a   h.ii-  long  time,  lb   it    m,t  '  will,  many  months  ol   l< 

id  many  months  oflongwinter  n  is  hard  I         i  nicfa 

the  oappi 

Lucy  felt  relieved  linni  a  deadly  feeling  ;  ' 
imagination,  did  in  truth  app  ar  an  almo  I  unbou 

Edward  Ellis  was  not  to  ha-,.    Bolylcc  for  a  whole  y< 
dn  marly  happy  as  ever.    Edward  took  one  a  ba  rich 
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auburn  ringleta  that  hung  over  hei  temples,  and  while  Lucy  stood 
still  in  her  joyful  tears,  he  fastened  a  little  gold  brooch  on  her 
bosom,  whose  beauty,  like  that  of  the  white  lily,  was  alike  lair  in 
Bhade  and  sunshine. 

"  Now,  Lucy,  sing  me  one  of  Burns's  songs  ;  and,  if  you  please,  let 
it  be — '  To  Mary  in  heaven.'" 

The  happy  girl  at  once  complied  ;  and  while  Edward  Ellis  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  with  all  the  tenderness  of  youth,  she 
sung  that  beautiful  hymn  to  the  melancholy  accompaniment  of  the 
lonesome  waterfall. 

Isaac  Mayne,  the  scholar  and  poet  of  the  vale,  came  down  the 
footpath,  and  stood  before  the  pair,  just  as  Lucy  was  singing,  for 
the  last  time,  the  pathetic  line  that  commences  and  closes  the 
hymn.  Isaac  was  several  years  older  than  Lucy — about  seventeen  ; 
but  having  been  in  Edinburgh  for  successive  winters,  and  when  at 
home  buried  in  his  studies,  he  had  not  been  much  at  Bracken  Braes 
since  she  had  been  a  mere  child.  Isaac  Mayne,  however,  under 
silent  and  shy  habits,  concealed  strong  passions  ;  and  while  he 
seemed  to  be  giving  all  his  intellect  and  imagination  to  the  study  of 
books,  he  had  yielded  up  his  heart  to  violent  human  emotions. 
He  had  all  along  resolved  within  his  own  heart  that  Lucy  Forester 
should  some  day  be  his  wife ;  and  the  flower  was  growing,  he 
thought,  in  its  solitude,  to  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  any 
eye  but  his  capable  of  discerning  its  consummate  beauty.  Some 
time  during  the  last  summer  he  had  looked  on  Edward  Ellis  with 
a  jealous  eye;  and  now  that  he  had  left  Edinburgh  for  a  single 
holiday,  he  came  upon  him  standing  almost  in  an  embrace  with  his 
own  Lucy  Forester.  Pride — rage — shame — jealousy — and  grief— all 
entered  his  heart  together ;  and,  mere  boy  as  he  was — indeed,  what 
else  were  they  all  but  children'? — the  same  pangs  rent  his  breast  as 
ever  drove  manhood  into  insanity  or  death.  His  pale  cheek  be- 
came sallow — his  dark  eyes  flashed  fire— he  thrust  his  hand  fiercely 
through  his  raven  locks,  and  his  frame,  that  had  been  feeble  from 
his  infancy,  shook  as  in  a  slight  convulsion.  He  scarcely  spoke, 
but  passed  by  frowning  and  sullen,  and  disappeared  down  the 
narrow  pass,  as  if  on  his  way  to  the  Manse.  Lucy  wondered  a  little 
at  his  abrupt  manner,  but  said  that  poor  Isaac  Mayne  was  ruining 
his  health  and  spirits  by  too  deep  study.  Edward  Ellis  saw  the 
truth,  and,  with  the  pride  of  a  successful  rival,  laughed  at  the  rude 
scholar,  and  said—"  I  hope  Isaac  will  not  drown  himself  for  love." 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

"Come,  Lucy,"  said  Aunt  Isobel,  "lay down  your  knitting,  and 
give  us  a  lilt,  my  lassie— any  air  you  like;  for"  your  father  Si 
drowsy,  I  think — your  mother  has  not  said  a  single  word  lor.it 
least  ten  minutes— yourself  have  been  mute  as  an  ima s  rince 

you  took  that  net  into  your  hand — and  not  a  soul  can   1  g 
converse  with  me.    This  is  dull  dreary  work ;  and  that  perpetual 
drive  of  Washing  sleet  against  the  panes  is  enough  to  deafen  i 
very  life.     Come,  my  bonnie  bird,  gie  us  something  heartso 

It  was  a  genuine  Scottish  March  night,  wild  as  in  winter.  There 
had  been  a  keen  frost  all  day,  and  the  wind  had  almost  amounted 
to  a  hurricane.  It  had,  with  the  fall  of  darkness,  become  more 
fitful;  and  there  being  a  sort  of  thaw,  a  thin  wet  snow-shower 
had  for  hours  been  whirling  about  the  glens.  Only  the  week 
before,  and  there  had  been  many  gentle  appearances  of  spring.  The 
gooseberry  bushes  were  green  in  all  the  gardens — the  hawthorn 
hedges  had  begun  to  bud — here  and  there  the  early  willows  had 

Eut  out  a  few  yellow  blossoms  to  the  chance  bee — the  forenoon  sun 
ad  wakened  the  insect  world — and  the  angler  had  been  seen  walk- 
down  the  stream.  But  now  the  waters  were  again  sheeted  with 
-both  rivulet  and  tarn;  and  the  pale  aspect  of  the  skies  had 
foretold  that  the  shepherds  would  soon  have  work  to  do  up  among 
the  hills.  The  noise  without  doors  had  made  all  Bill  a\  within  ;  but 
Lucy,  always  ready  to  waken  from  her  short  reveries,  dropt  her 
netting  at  Aunt  Isobel'a  request,  and,  laying  her  folded  hand 

her  lap,  and  fixing  her  large  soft  hazel  eyes  OH  the  tl ",  with  her 

head  and  all  its  clustering  ringlets  tenderly  inclined  towards  her 
father,  who  roused  himself  from  his  half  slumber,  and  turned  his 
face  upon  his  child,  smiling  even  as  if  he  really  -iw  hei  beauty 
brightening  in  the  blaze  of  the  kindled  lire,  she  hummed  a  few  low, 
sweet,  uncertain  notes,  and  then, richly  and  -imply  as  the  grey  linnet, 
warbled  one  of  her  father's  favourite  ballads,  the  "Gaberlunzie 
Man  "— 

M  The  wind  blaws  cauld  from  DonougbJ  II 

The  small  audience  sal  mute  for  a  few  momenta  al  the  close  of  the 

air,  and   Lucy  had   again  taken  up  her  work,  when  Michael  said 
"I  hear  a  loot   at  the   door      DO  <  Jalierluuzie    man.    I  at  ;   for 

nowadays  they  keep  better  tinder  cover  on   wild  i 

beggar  takes  his  supper  comfortably  by  the  ingle  in 

Bide  public  house,  if  no  cottar  baa  taken  him  in.     I'  will  be  om 

the  Etaeshaw  shepherds  that,  have  been  down  al  tl 

after  the  early  lambs.     Has  he  without  Bteppin 

that's  a  stranger'.-  rap.  and  it  sounds  as  from  B  feeble  hand."      l.my 

from  her  Btool  by  her  fathers  knei 
before  her.    "Stand  oul  o1  the  drifl  o1  the  dour.  y.  d 
and  then  ihe  opened  the  door  bu1  a  little,  for  tl  wn 

the  glen  in  a  very  tempest    "  I'nv  me,  who  axe  yon  that  oca 
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a  hurricance  1  Come  in— come  in  ;"  and  a  figure  in  a  tattered  dress, 
covered  with  cranrcuch  and  icicles,  but  in  no  haste  to  enter,  came 
at  last  reluctantly  forward  on  the  floor  ;  while  Aunt  Isobel  shut  the 
door  against  the  snow  that  had  been  drifting  into  the  middle  of  the 
room.  He  muttered  a  few  indistinct  words  to  Isobel's  reiterated 
questions,  who  and  what  he  was ;  and  seemed  as  if  he  was  not  alto- 
gether iu  his  right  mind — although,  perhaps,  it  was  only  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  night  that  had  benumbed  his  senses. 

But  Michael,  the  blind  man,  whose  ear  was  finer  than  the  mole's, 
rose  from  his  chair  and  advanced  towards  the  stranger.  "  What ! 
are  you  an  auld  man,  said  ye  1 " — "  Aulder  in  sin  and  iniquity  than 
in  years." — "  It  is  my  brother  Abel— as  God  liveth  and  dcaleth  mer- 
cifully— it  is  my  brother  Abel."  The  staff  fell  from  the  frozen  hand, 
and  Abel  was  upon  his  brother's  bosom.  Agnes  and  Isobel  gazed 
upon  the  wretched  man,  but  for  a  while  they  recognised  him  not — 
that  ghost-like  being  could  not  be  the  laughing  and  blithe  Abel  of 
Dovenest !  But  Michael  feared  not  that  it  was  his  brother  whom  he 
held  to  his  heart — for  faint,  broken,  and  feeble  as  that  voice  sounded, 
it  was  still  the  same  voice  that  he  had  heard  for  so  many  years  in 
that  quiet  garden.  Lucy,  who  now  and  then  had  heard  her  uncle's 
name,  but  pronounced  as  the  name  of  one  assuredly  in  his  grave, 
looked  on  the  figure  before  her  almost  with  fear,  like  one  risen  from 
the  dead  ;  but  as  she  touched  his  withered  hand,  cold  as  the  ice, 
love  and  pity  arose  within  her  for  her  father's  brother.  Never  be- 
fore had  Lucy  seen  her  father  weep  ;  and  in  his  tears  there  was 
something  so  awful  to  her  young  heart,  that  she  shed  none  herself, 
but  stood,  in  perfect  silence,  a  little  aloof  from  that  meeting. 

They  now  saw,  through  his  utter  wretchedness,  all  that  remained 
of  the  Abel  of  other  happy  days.  Though  he  was  cold  to  the  touch, 
and  quite  frozen,  yet  he  never  shivered.  His  body  was  forgotten  by 
him  ;  and  his  mind — that  mind  once  so  quick  and  bright,  so  full  of 
fancies  for  the  young  and  feelings  for  the  old,  overflowing  with 
resources  for  every  season — it  was  now  manifestly  worn  out,  impaired, 
and  shattered.  He  scarcely  returned  his  brother's  embrace  :  his 
eyes  looked  around  bewildered  and  mistrustful ;  and  he  said — "  Are 
not  you  Michael  Forester,  that  lived  once  at  Dovenest  1  If  so,  then 
hear  me,  Michael ;  for  I  am  your  brother  Abel,  who  ruined  you  all 
by  forgery  •  yet  turn  me  not  out  of  your  door  till  the  storm  is  over. 
Where  is  the  old  man,  our  father  :  for  I  see  him  not,  and  perhaps  he 
is  dead?" 

A  bed  was  soon  made  by  the  fireside,  and  the  wanderer's  head  was 
on  the  pillow.  Long  had  it  been,  no  doubt,  since  the  squalid  beggar 
had  lain  on  such  a  place  of  rest.  Many  years  were  at  last  over  of 
houseless  want  that  now  had  no  record  even  in  his  own  darkened 
memory.  But  there  he  now  lay  apparently  in  peace,  with  the  snow- 
white  sheets  carefully  folded  round  him,  that  had  been  woven  from 
their  own  few  flax  ridges,  and  spun  by  old  and  young  hands  in  the 
long  merry  winter-nights,  when,  alas  !  Abel  was  wandering  far  off 
and  unknown  !  Fourteen  years  and  more  had  passed  since  he  had 
parted  from  them,  in  fear  and  danger,  at  Dovenest.    And  who, 
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thought  Michael,  can  count  the  agonies,  the  diseases,  and  the  despair 
of  all  the  hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  that  crowd  themselves 
into  so  many  unbefriended  and  homeless  years  1 

"  0  Michael  !  what  means  that  look  about  your  eyea  I  What  is  it 
that  I  heard  about  you  at  a  house  near  the  mouth  of  the  glen  \"  "  1 
lost  my  sight  by  lightning  four  years  ago,  brother;  bul  I  feel  small 
loss  of  my  eyes  now — yet  would  that  lor  a  little  while  I  could 
my  Abel's  face  once  more."  Remembrances  of  old  times  now  seemi  d 
to  be  crowding  in  upon  his  mind,  but  every  word  he  spoke  Bhowed 
how  indistinct  and  confused  they  all  were  ;  while,  of  what  he  saw. 
or  of  anything  connected  with  the  present  condition  of  the  family, 
he  asked  not  a  single  question,  just  as  if  his  powerless  understand- 
ing had  submitted  itself  entirely  to  a  dream.  Much  they  wondered 
how  he  had  found  his  way  hither — where  he  had  heard  of  them 
and,  above  all,  from  what  region  had  the  wanderer  come.  Some 
instinct  seemed  to  have  led  him,  unawares,  to  Bracken  Braes  ;  for 
it  was  plain,  from  his  wandering  looks  and  unconnected  words,  that 
Abel  knew  not,  for  any  continued  length  of  time,  in  what  quarter  of 
the  world  he  now  was,  nor  whose  fireside  it  was  at  which  Providence 
had  given  him  that  bed  of  rest. 

Perhaps  there  had  been  times  when  anger  had  entered  into  Mi- 
chael's heart,  thinking  on  all  the  ruin  which  his  brother  had  brought 
upon  him — times,  too,  when  all  anger  had  utterly  ceased— when  he 
had  not  only  reconciled  himself  to  the  belief  of  Abel".-  death,  but  felt 
that  it  was  better  so,  and  that  he  did  not  even  wish  thai  he  were  in 
the  land  of  the  living.  Then  had  come  years  almost  of  forgetful- 
ness,  and  the  blank  of  oblivion.  Michael  had  never  ceased,  not 
perhaps,  even  for  a  week,  to  think  of  Dovenest,  and  bis  father,  and 
his  brother.  But  that  was  the  real  living,  innocent,  and  happy 
Abel;  the  brother  of  these  latter  years  was  nothJb  bul   the 

image  of  a  dim  and  disturbed  dream.      But  now,  from  lands  per 

haps  beyond  the  seas,  and  at  the  ezpirati f  BO  many  years  of 

rueful  banishment,  had  eome  tin;  brother  whom  he  had  bo  tendi 
loved,  to  all  appearance  a  dying  man.    Well  was  it  foi  Michael  thai 
he  did  not  see  his  brother  ;  for  although  yet  a  young  man.  his  hair 
was  quite  grey,  and  all  his  features  shrunk  and  fallen,  like  the 

of  old  age.    That  voice  told  a  mournful  tale  to  the  blind  man's 

heart  ;  but  still  lie  could  not    image  1"  fore  him  such 

Agie   ,|  J,.], and  Lucy  now  beheld  lying  on  thai  bed.     Hi  tho 

ol   Alie],  changed,  wearied,  and  worn  ;  hut    thl  y  saw  tie    \.  I 
of  Abel,  swathed,  as  it  mighl  seem,  in  it-  winding  -heel. 

Abel  refused  i  nance,  and  lay,  almost  without  Bpeakii 

word,  quite  tnotionlei    on  tho  bed.     Bul  warmth  and 
tenance  to  him,  and  sleep  was  coming  to  hi   aid.    1 
sung  in  a  lower  key,  doI  to  disturb  him  ;  but  hi  ■■■ 
and  the  voice  of  Lucy,  like  thai  of  an  ai 

ing  to  his  ear  forgiveness  and  peace.     Laden  with  guill  tho 

wretched  man,  jrel  in  our  father's  hot  "»H. 

ail  of  them  happier  and  more  blessed  than  the  moil  untroubled 
recesses  of  any  earthly  household 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

All  anger,  grief,  hope,  and  despair,  regarding  his  brother  Abel,  had 
long  passed  away  from  the  heart  of  Michael  Forester.  And  now,  after 
fourteen  years'  absence,  which  had  been  looked  on  as  the  separation 
of  the  grave,  the  two  brothers,  who  had  always  loved  one  another  so 
well,  slept  with  only  a  thin  partition  between  their  beds.  Michael 
could  hear  his  brother's  disturbed  breath  during  midnight.  They  sat 
again  at  the  same  board  ;  but  Abel's  mirth  and  merriment  had  long 
been  at  an  end  ;  he  scarcely  ever  opened  his  lips.  Ingenious  had  he 
been  with  his  cunning  hands  at  all  manner  of  work,  out  or  in  doors, 
making  his  very  amusements  contribute  to  his  toil ;  and  then,  in 
hours  of  perfect  leisure,  no  musical  instrument  had  ever  come  wrong 
to  him  ;  he  made  them  all  discourse,  and  acquired  skill  was  put  to 
shame  by  native  genius.  But  all  these  accomplishments,  that  had 
enlivened  Dovenest  for  so  many  years,  had  long  deserted  their 
master  ;  the  very  remembrance  of  them  no  more  abided  in  his  brain ; 
all  was  weakened  in  his  mind,  or  utterly  decayed  ;  and  it  was  plain 
to  every  one,  that  if  Abel  survived,  nothing  could  restore  the  powers 
of  his  memory  and  intellect.  But  let  Providence  spare  him  even 
thus,  and  an  asylum  was  prepared  for  him  in  his  brother's  house  at 
Bracken  Braes. 

During  the  whole  of  April,  and  on  towards  the  middle  of  May, 
Abel  lost  and  regained  strength  of  body  every  twenty-four  hours. 
"  Had  he  come  a  year  earlier  to  us,"  often  said  Michael,  "  we  could 
have  saved  his  life."  Nature  within  him  struggled  to  survive,  for  the 
heart  and  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  man  felt  the  change  that  had 
come  over  him,  and  would  fain  have  remained  among  so  many 
images  of  peace  and  repose,  after  such  weary  and  rueful  wanderings. 
Sometimes,  now  decently  and  comfortably  clothed,  he  wandered  by 
himself  into  the  fields,  with  eyes  still  watching  him,  and,  sitting 
down  on  some  sunny  bank,  remained  for  hours  motionless,  like  a 
shepherd  watching  his  flock.  When  in  the  warm  afternoons  the 
family  took  their  meal  beneath  the  plane-tree,  there  Abel  was  seated 
among  the  rest ;  and  to  a  stranger's  eye  his  face  betokened  nothing 
distressing,  nothing  but  a  placid  melancholy,  for  the  features  were 
still  remarkably  handsome,  and  preserved  an  expression  of  intelli- 
gence which  was  no  longer  within  the  mind.  More  than  once  since 
May-day,  on  which  there  had  been  a  small  festival,  he  had  been  ob- 
served to  weep  ;  and  Agnes  thought  that  a  good  symptom,  for  the 
tears  seemed  to  flow  on  account  of  something  that  was  fast  coming 
more  distinctly  into  his  memory.  And  true  it  was  that  Abel's  mind 
gradually  became  less  and  less  obscure.  But  as  his  faculties  grew 
stronger,  his  bodily  frame  grew  weaker  and  weaker  ;  and  finally  he 
asked  leave  to  remain  in  his  bed,  saying  that  he  had  heard  a  voice 
calling  upon  him  from  the  other  world,  and  that  he  wished  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  departure. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  bed  on  which  Abel  lay  was  soon  to  be 
a  deathbed,  there  was  not  around  it  much  outward  demonstration  of 
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grief.  It  even  seemed  best  that  it  should  be  so,  for  he  had  run  his 
race ;  and  sorely  wearied  indeed  was  lie,  now  that  be  had  reached  the 
goal.  Little — nothing  could  be  done  by  skill — everything  he  desired 
by  affection.  The  neighbours  knew  his  state,  and  came  no  farther 
than  the  door.  Mr  Kennedy  alone  crossed  the  threshold  Al»  1 
lingered  in  this  way,  suffering  no  sort  of  pain,  but  Bmitten  motion- 
less for  several  days,  during  which  Michael  never  left  his  bedside. 
He  gathered  up  each  sentence — eacli  word  that  the  dying  man  arti- 
culated often  at  long  intervals — and  bound  them  together  into  affect- 
ing meanings.  Both  brothers  were  grateful  to  God  for  the  wonder- 
ful restoration  of  Abel  to  his  sound  mind.  It  was  impossible  for 
any  mortal  man  to  be  more  truly  penitent  and  contrite  ;  and  Boeing 
around  him  nothing  but  countenances  full  of  love  and  forgiveness,  be 
could  not  but  believe  in  the  mercy  of  his  Maker.  All  his  know  l< 
of  the  Bible  revived  with  his  restored  power  of  memory  ;  and  be 
was  told  that,  great  as  had  been  his  sins,  be  mighl  hope  forthe 
salvation  Heaven  offered  to  all  believers.  He  seemed  t..  hold  his 
eyes  fixed  for  a  long  time  on  Lucy,  and  then  life  left  bis  lip 
quietly,  that  it  was  not  till  his  brother  lifted  up  bis  band  thai  they 
perceived  Abel  was  among  them  no  longer.  The  silence  of  the  b< 
was  rather  more  hushed  than  before— that  was  all  and  they  who 
had  loved  him  sowed,  dried  up  their  tears.  Abel  had  been  in  foreign 
countries,  and  driven  about  the  wide  world  by  land  and  sea.  They 
buried  bun  in  a  quiet  nook  of  the  kirkyard  of  Holylee  ;  and  before 
the  next  Sabbath  there  was  a  Btone  al  bis  head,  inscribed  with  Ins 
name  and  age.  Rumours  there  had  perhaps  been  among  the  fire- 
sides about  the  character  of  the  dead  man  ;  but  fifteen  years  bring 
oblivion  even  of  great  deeds  and  noble  triumphs;  and  excepl  his 
own  family,  there  was  not  one  at  Abel  Foresters  funeral  who  knew 
what  he  had  either  done  or  suffered. 


CHAPTEB    Will. 

In  about  a  week  after  the  funeral,  Michael  received  a  letter  from 
and.  the  contents  of  which  be  immediately  communicated  to 
the  family.  Abel  bad  told  him,  a  few  days  before  bis  d«  atn,  tout  be 
had  joined  his  wife,  Julia  Mansell,  ai  Ambleside,  soon  after  he  had 
left  Dovenesl  ;  thai  he  bad  died  there  in  childbed  ;  and  that  he 
alarmed  by  the  bue  and  cry  thai  had  pursued  him  i-vcn  "■  I 

•'  .    .  i  i  i         i  .      .    .  i  .i  ■  i     'i  u     : 


anything  could  be  heard  oi  mcb  an  man   .a. 

an  answer. that  "Scotch  M  '>""'-■ 

living,  and  servanl  I  tfin  I"    | 
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Nothing  was  ever  done  hastily,  or  without  due  premeditation,  at 
Bracken  Braes.  Some  communication,  however,  there  must  be  made, 
and  that  right  speedily,  with  this  orphan  girl.  As  the  servant  of  a 
small  cottar  in  the  north  of  England,  no  doubt  "  Scotch  Martha  " 
might  very  probably  be,  and  continue  to  be,  very  happy  ;  but  it  was 
Michael  Forester's  duty,  and  bis  strong  desire  too,  to  know  exactly 
the  condition  and  character  of  his  new-found  niece,  and  then  to 
judge  what  ought  to  be  done  for  her  in  future.  What  is  there, 
thought  Michael  within  himself,  to  prevent  me  from  going  to  Elles- 
mere,  and  ascertaining  precisely  from  Mr  Colinson  the  vicar  what 
is  my  line  of  duty  on  this  occasion  1  The  resolution  was  no  sooner 
suggested  than  formed.  "  I  will  take  Agnes  with  me,"  exultingly 
said  the  blind  husband  aloud,  "  and  see  if,  in  all  the  houses  of  West- 
moreland, Lancashire,  or  Cumberland,  be  they  the  houses  of  cottar, 
tenant,  statesman,  vicar,  or  esquire,  there  be  any  maid,  wife,  or  widow 
to  be  compared  with  my  own  Agnes  Hay." 

When  this  plan  was  first  laid  before  Aunt  Isobel,  she  declared 
most  explicitly  that  both  Michael  Forester  and  Agnes  Hay  were 
mad,  and  that  such  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  whole  parish  if  they 
were  seen  carrying  it  into  effect.  "  You  without  your  sight,  my  dear 
Michael,  and  my  daughter  there,  delicate  as  a  house  lamb,  to  think 
of  venturing  by  yourselves  away  into  the  woods,  and  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains, and  wddernesses  of  a  strange  land  !  Order  the  lassie  to  come 
down  here  to  Bracken  Braes.  Are  not  you  her  uncle,  and  has  not 
the  power  of  her  dead  father  devolved  into  your  hands  1  Order 
Scotch  Martha  down."  But,  ere  long,  Aunt  Isobel  began  to  see  the 
matter  in  a  somewhat  different  light,  and  to  speak  with  less  decision. 
"Why,  my  dear  Aunt,"  said  Michael,  "would  you  grudge  Agnes 
Hay  one  single  marriage-jaunt  in  fifteen  years  %  I  took  her  with  me 
on  our  marriage-day  from  Sprinkeld  to  Dovenest — not  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  as  you  know — and  from  Dovenest  I  brought  her  to  Bracken 
Braes,  not  very  unlike  a  soldier's  wife  on  a  baggage- waggon.  Not 
above  three  or  four  times  has  my  Agnes  been  as  far  as  Lasswade  to 
see  her  old  friends  there,  for  they  have  been  good  enough  to  visit  me 
here— and  you  know  how  she  has  remained  like  a  shadow  by  my 
side  since  that  day  in  the  Hirst  Wood.  Well,  then,  do  you  grudge 
her  a  jaunt  to  the  land  of  the  English  lakes,  which  people  say  are  so 
beautiful,  and  of  which  Agnes  Hay  has  a  soul  to  see  the  beauty — ay, 
to  see  it  and  feel  it  too,  although  she  may  use  but  few  words,  and 
these  of  a  calm  kind  1 "— "  But,  pity  me,  Michael,  it's  a  long  long 
journey,  my  son  ;  and  are  you  sure  our  Agnes  is  able  to  bear  it  1  If 
you  think  so,  and  if  you  will  both  be  happy  travelling  together  into 
merry  England,  then,  Michael,  all  I  say  is,  go — go,  and  God  be  with 
you  till  you  come  back  to  Bracken  Braes." 

Preparations  were  busily  set  a-going  for  their  departure.  Lucy 
had  at  first  longed  to  accompany  her  parents  into  England.  To  the 
imagination  of  one  who  had  never  been  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  home,  that  long  travel  seemed  like  an  adventure  in  a  tale.  Fain 
would  she  have  flown  away  from  Bracken  Braes  to  that  far-off  coun- 
try on  the  wings  of  youth  and  joy,  to  return  again,  ere  long,  like  a 
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bird  that,  at  evening,  comes  back  from  the  cultivated  valley  to  its 
moorland  nest.     But  neither  her  lather  nor  her  mother  had  Baid  a 
word  about  taking  her  with  them;  and  besides,  her  heart  told  her 
that  she  must  remain  with  Aunt  Isobel.     Reconciled,  therefore, 
without  one  murmuring  thought,  to  what  could  not  well  be  called  a 
disappointment,  Lucy  set  herself,  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  to 
everything  ready  for  the  journey.   Her  needle  had  no  rest  from  morn- 
ing to  night.     Up  with  the  lark  was  Lucy,  and  never  down  till  i 
the  night-hawk.    Aunt  Isobel  was  busier  than  any  bee  ;  while  A 
herself,  who,  in  her  gentleness  and  composure,  seemed  idle  to  unob- 
serving  eyes,  sometimes  was  acknowledged,  at  the  close  oi  day,  to 
have  put  through  her  quiet  hands  fully  as  much  work  as  both  I 
ther.     For  Aunt  Isobel's  fingers  were  but  feeble,  cheerful  as  was  the 
old  lady's  talk  ;  and  Lucy  was  off  her  seat  a  hundred  times  a-day, 
looking  for  that  which  was  not  lost,  undoing  or  doing  ovc  r  again 
what  was  already  done,  and,  in  the  confusion  other  happini   .-,  mak- 
ing progress  by  many  little  circuitous  paths,  followed  because  they 
seemed  to  be  so  much  shorter,  so  that  sometimes  she  could  nol  help 
laughing  at  her  own  mistakes,  and,  throwing  down  her  work,  would 
trip  out  into  the  sunshine,  and  observe  whether  the  -  oked 

settled  for  fine  weather  during  the  journey  to  England. 

Michael  Forester  had  held  several  consultations  with  Willi 
Laidlaw,  Mr  Kennedy,  and  Jacob  Mayne,  on  all  thai  was  to  be  dune 
about  the  farm  during  his  absence.  For  even  to  Michael  the  pro- 
spect of  being  away  perhaps  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  was  accom- 
panied with  some  little  anxiety.  He  had  always  considered  himself 
absolutely  necessary  to  all  their  ongoings  aboui  Bracl  en  B 
very  crops  healmost  feared  would  no!  grow  after  bis  departure  :  and 
he  thought  the  sheep  and  lambs  on  the  hill-aide  would  miss  the  blind 
man  who  used  to  walk  quietly  amongst  them  with  his  start  Bui  all 
these  importanl  arrangements  were  made ;  all  orders,  oral  or  v.  ritten, 
delivered  and  understood  ;  ami  now,  by  Bunrise,  on  a  beautiful  dune 
morning,  -Mr  Kennedy's  taxed  cart  was  at  the  door,  drawn  too  by 
his  Strong  sober  steed,  and  driven  by  Alexander  A  in.  lie,  one  of  the 

of  the  soldier's  widow— an  urchin  who  had  been  about  ho 
from  the  time  he  could  crawl,  ami  although  only  fifteen,  Q6\     I 
pert   and  eaut  lOUl    Jl 

Lucy  and  Aunt  [sobel  accompanied  the  travellers  t..  the  \>  rj  end 
of  their  own  valley.     A-  they  pasa  d  tie-  Manse,  ther-  wi  re  Mi 
Bliss  Kennedy  to  w  ish  them,  for  the  twentieth  and  I. 
parting  and  return  ;  while  the  latter  handed  up  to   \ 
full  of  choice  viands,  l-  I  provisions  should  l»-  i  tie   bu 

parts  of  England  throu  i  which  she  understood  thej 
and  Edward  Elli  .  who  we 
down  ti  a,  hap:  up  into  the  vehicle  1  I 

drove  \  r  the  Great  in  his  pride,  amidst  man 

gers.     At  Broom;   ide  toll  then-  •.. 

;,il,    ;Micl  '"••  '•  '" 

Aunt  [sobel,  Lucy,  and  Edward]  ' 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


Not  a  single  adventure  befell  the  humble  travellers  all  the  way  from 
Bracken  Braes  to  Ellesmere.  The  country  through  which  they 
passed  had  not  much  beauty  of  any  kind  to  boast  of ;  yet  Agnes, 
seated  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  thought  it  often  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  described  to  him  all  she  saw  with  affectionate  anima- 
tion. Michael  Forester  had  more  than  once  been  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  a  few  words  from  Agnes  made  him  understand  clearly 
where  he  was  between  stage  and  stage.  He  often  turned  his  face 
towards  the  different  scenes  in  the  vividness  of  recollection,  and 
seemed  just  as  much  as  Agnes  to  enjoy  the  calm  bright  weather  of 
June.  There  were  several  friends'  houses  by  the  way,  where  they 
received  all  due  hospitality  ;  and,  after  crossing  the  Border,  the  neat 
wayside  inn,  with  its  front  white  as  snow,  and  sign  hanging,  perhaps, 
from  the  branch  of  an  old  elm-tree  that  stood  in  the  circle  before 
the  porch,  was  cheerfully  entered  at  the  close  of  evening,  and  found 
to  exhibit  in  its  interior  almost  all  the  comfort,  quietness,  and  regu- 
larity of  a  private  dwelling.  The  equipage  of  our  Scottish  travellers 
was  far  from  contemptible,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  appearance, 
which  was  such  as  to  insure  respect  everywhere  ;  while  their  driver 
became  more  dexterous  and  dignified  as  they  advanced  into  England, 
and  would  fain,  on  various  occasions,  have  entered  into  competition 
with  gigs  and  post-chaises,  which  he  could  not  see  splashing  by 
without  a  flourish  of  his  whip,  betokening  a  sense  of  conscious 
superiority  were  he  to  put  Sampson  on  his  mettle.  The  object  of 
their  journey  was  a  right  pleasant  one,  and  they  had  left  their  home 
strong  in  its  guarded  innocence  ;  so  that  there  was  something  de- 
lightful to  them  both  thus  to  be  at  a  distance  from  it ;  and  their 
spirits  rose  almost  to  the  level  of  those  more  youthful  emotions  of 
happiness  that  they  had  experienced  at  Dovenest  when  not  a  cloud 
had  passed  over  their  wedded  life,  and  when  every  sunrise  had 
brought  a  new  day  of  brighter  or  deeper  enjoyment. 

"  Oh,  beautiful  indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Agnes,  moved  beyond  her 
ordinary  composure ;  "  most  beautiful ! "  when,  from  the  hill  of 
Orresthead,  she  beheld  Windermere,  and  all  her  sylvan  isles,  lying, 
without  one  breath  of  air,  beneath  the  sunlight  and  the  blue-marble 
firmament !  What  a  depth  of  peace  in  that  resplendent  water ! 
What  quiet  pastures  encircling  the  small  retired  bays  !  Never  before 
had  her  eyes  fallen  on  such  verdure  as  crowned  these  hanging  groves, 
and  woods  that  seemed  to  cover  the  hills  even  to  their  very  summits  ! 
The  houses,  too,  how  sweetly  hidden  in  hollows,  or  revealed  on 
eminences  rising  over  the  little  valleys,  with  here  and  there  an  old 
noble  tree  flinging  a  wide  shadow  over  the  open  ground  that  lay 
covered  with  sunshine ;  all,  apparently,  the  dwellings  of  comfort 
and  independence.  Agnes  then  thought  of  Bracken  Braes,  and  its 
solitary  pastoral  valley,  where  she  knew  almost  every  single  bush, 
and  every  linn  that  murmured  over  its  shelving  rocks — the  few 
houses,  too,  from  Raeshaw  down  to  the  Manse.    Holylee  seemed  to 
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be  a  reality — the  scene  before  her  a  vision  and  a  dream.  But  now 
a  beautiful  girl,  about  Lucy's  age,  passed  by  with  a  cheerful  .saluta- 
tion, and  the  heart  of  Agnes  leapt  within  her  ;  for  Bhe  knew  that 
at  this  very  hour  Lucy  and  Isobel  were  sitting,  according  to  their 
tryst,  under  the  plane-tree. 

Michael  Forester  had  long  been  perfectly  happy  in  his  blinds 
and  no  more  wished  that  he  could  see,  than  any  other  person  wished 
to  discern  objects  beyond  the  horizon;  while  Agnes,  knowing  his 
complete  resignation,  seldom  or  never  felt  very  unhappy  now  for  his 
sake.  But  as  they  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  Windermere,  she 
could  not  help  shedding  a  few  tears  for  her  husband.  The  beauty 
was  of  such  a  delightful  kind,  that  as  it  entered  into  her  Bpirit. 
wept  to  know  that  it  existed  not  for  her  Michael.  Why  should  she 
gaze  on  that  heavenly  region  in  selfish  and  unpartaking  delight  / 
But  her  husband  turned  towards  her  with  a  smile  and  said — "Tell 
me  when  the  lake  is  hidden  by  a  wood,  not  unlike  the  Hirst,  and 
with  here  and  there  a  grove  of  larches,  now,  doubtless,  grown  into 
good  trees  since  I  saw  them  planted  twenty  years  ago  ;  for  thai  is 
Calgarth,  the  abode  of  Watson,  the  defender  of  Christianity  against 
the  Infidel,  and  a  name,  therefore,  venerated  by  the  firesides  over 
all  our  own  Scotland.     Humble  people,  like  us,  my  I  who 

pa  s  by  his  gates,  may  well  give  a  blessing  on  his  venerable  head, 
for  he  has  secured  to  many  a  poor  man  his  belief  in  his  Hi  Me,  and 
that  is  bestowing  charity  on  the  human  race."  Agnes  wipi  d  away 
the  idle  and  transient  tear  ;  for  what  matti  red  it  thai  woods,  i> 
and  lakes  were  all  veiled  from  her  husband's  i  yes,  Bince  at  all  times 
his  soul  could  commune  with  solemn  or  cheerful  thoughts  ;  and 
although  deprived  of  the  sight  of  men's  earthly  habitations,  ki 
how  to  meditate  on  their  immortal  destinies  ! 

As  their  journey  was  drawing  near  a  close,  Michael  and 
began  to  feel  a  stronger  interest  in  its  object,  and  to  converse  ear- 
nestly about  their  orphan  niece,  to  whom  they  were  aboul  to  become 
parents.  In  that  conversation  even  Windermere  had  entirely 
ped  the  notice  of  Agnes,  and  on  looking  towards  it  once  more, 
it  was  gone ;  and  Alexander  AinaUe  had  dismounted  at  thi 

beep  rocky  hill,  up  which,  he  observed,  it  would  '"■  prudenl  for 
them  all  to  walk.    < In  descending  the  other  side,  tie y  found  them 
selves  in  a  glen,  and  A  I  to  Michael  I  i  d  thej 

were  within  balf-a-mile  ol  the  Vicarage  "1  I 

The  party  from  Scotland  had  b  I      \  "  the 

night  b  idthevicar  had  now  sauntered  down  the  lane  with 

hisdaughter  Ru  impatient  for  their  arrival     Hi  km  \\ 

their  character  from  Mr  Kenn<  dy  ;  but  now  that  he  bel*  1-1  tie  a 
could  not  help  being  struck  with  a  I  that 

of  respect  on  their  v*  ry  first  appearance.    Thi  humble 

dignity  in  the  demeanour  of  the  blind  man,  tl 
Mr!  lolinson  with  awe  ;  while  the  beaul  wiU;  winch 

way  im  only  Boftened  and  l"1  ,1|r  I 

lad  of  her  manner,  came  upon  him  n 

Burprii  he  had  heard  nothing  from  tl 
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Holylee.  Greetings  were  interchanged  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Michael  Forester  and  Agnes  were  introduced  in  due  form  to  Mrs 
Colinson,  and  seated  in  the  Vicarage.  What  was  its  external  ap- 
pearance— how  many  windows  it  had  in  front — whether  it  were 
thatched  or  slated — had  it  a  porch  or  no  porch — whether  it  were 
sheltered  by  trees,  or  gave  its  roof  to  the  sunshine— Agnes  had  been 
too  attentive  to  their  kind  host  to  observe  ;  only  she  thought  there 
were  high  hawthorn  hedges,  with  hollies  intermixed  all  the  way 
from  the  gate  to  the  house,  and  that  she  had  seen,  close  at  hand,  an 
enormous" tree,  which,  from  its  barklcss  and  involuted  trunk,  must 
surely  be  a  yew  of  many  centuries. 

The  best  preparation  had  been  made  for  mutual  regard  between 
those  who,  in  a  very  few  hours,  felt  for  one  another  what  may  well 
be  called  friendship.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  qualities  of  conver- 
sation are  most  winning  or  impressive  in  early  intercourse,  or  why 
they  are  so — a  few  sentences  often  giving  us  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
speaker's  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  than  any  sentiment  con- 
tained in  them  would  seem  altogether  to  justify  ;  while  frequently 
most  excellent  talk  fails  to  make  us  esteem  very  highly  the  person 
exhibiting  himself,  and  leaves  us  in  the  belief  of  his  being,  after  all, 
but  an  ordinary,  and  in  no  way  very  delightful  character.  Long 
before  sunset,  all  hearts  within  the  Vicarage  were  touched  with  the 
kindest  impressions,  and  Michael  felt  proud  in  the  conviction  that 
his  Agnes  was  already  loved  and  admired  by  the  whole  family.  Of 
himself  he  did  not  think ;  but  Mr  Colinson,  who  was  merely  a 
sensible  and  good  man,  without  any  pretensions  to  scholarship  or 
talents,  was  much  affected  by  the  blind  man's  superior  character, 
and  listened  with  more  than  respect  to  the  plain  eloquence  of  his 
speech,  for  it  deserved  no  other  name,  and  to  the  strength  and 
soundness  of  all  the  thoughts  that  came  from  him,  with  that  easy 
and  natural  flow  peculiar  to  minds  familiarised  to  early  habits  of 
reflection.  The  vicar  had  a  son,  too,  just  arrived  from  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  a  student  of  two  years'  standing ;  and  the  intelligent 
and  well-informed  youth  perceived  that,  even  in  his  own  scholastic 
acquirements,  he  might  not  be  greatly  superior  to  this  Scottish 
peasant.  But  this  was  not  Michael's  thought,  for  he  lightly  esteemed 
the  little  knowledge  he  had  been  able  to  acquire  in  youth,  and  to 
retain  without  loss  in  his  blind  years  ;  and  he  doubted  not  that  in 
a  few  days  he  would  receive  much  instruction  from  the  Cambridge 
scholar. 

Just  before  twilight,  "  Scotch  Martha,"  who  had  been  sent  for  to 
a  cottage  about  two  miles  distant,  came  to  the  Vicarage.  Agnes 
saw  in  a  moment  that  her  features  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to 
those  of  Abel.  The  greatest  kindness  was  shown  to  the  orphan, 
but  there  was  no  extravagant  display  of  feeling ;  for  Martha  seemed 
cheerful  and  contented  enough — was  apparently  in  good  health — 
and  did  not  exhibit  much  emotion  in  her  first  interview  with  her 
relations.  Her  manner,  however,  was  simple  and  pretty  enough  as 
she  dropped  Agnes  a  curtsy— a  smile  was  in  her  eyes  that  shone 
with  something  of  the  same  keen  light  that  had  belonged  to  her 
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father's— and  although  her  dialect  was  not  wholly  intelligible  at 
first,  either  to  Michael  or  Agnes,  yet  there  was  a  kindliness  in  the 
tone  of  her  voice  that  was  pleasant,  and  seemed  to  bespeak  a  char- 
acter of  cheerfulness,  alacrity,  and  contentment,  To  the  question,  if 
she  thought  she  would  like  to  go  to  Scotland,  Martha  answered 
instantly,  with  little  or  no  thought,  that  she  would  like  it  very  well 
— for  the  young  creature  had  no  very  Btrong  or  tender  ties  to  hind 
her  to  her  present  place,  and  was  plainly  not  only  willing,  bul 
to  go  anywhere,  however  far  off,  with  those  who  addressi  > 
affectionately,  and  whose  very  appearance  assured  her,  inexperience  d 
and  ignorant  as  she  was,  that  they  were  good  people.  Besides,  had 
they  not  come  from  a  distant  country  merely  to  see  her — a  poor 
orphan  I    And  was  not  she  about  to  have  a  father  and  a  mother  < 

Never,  during  all  their  fifteen  years  of  wedded  lite,  had  .Michael 
Forester  and  his  Agnes  lain  down  to  rest  more  perfectly  happy  than 
they  did  this  night  at  the  Vicarage  of  Ellesmerc. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Tiik  vicar  and  his  wife  soon  made  their  .visitors  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  their  niece.  Poor  Scotch  Martha  had  passed  the  fust 
eight  years  of  her  life  in  the  Poor-house  of  Ambleside  ;  a  miserable 
blishment  indeed,  where  little  attention  was  paid  either  to  the 
bodily  or  mental  wants  of  the  paupers,  ami  where  idleness^  vice,  and 
disease  were  seen  in  their  most  squalid  and  loathsome  union.  The 
child  had  been  removed  from  all  this  wretchedness  into  a  cotton 
mill,  where  she  was  bound  an  apprentice;  hut  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  proprietor  liberated  her,  along  with  many  other  pining  pah  fa<  •  d 
creatures,  after  two  years'  imprisonment  ;  and  Scotch  Martha  then 
heeaine  tin:  sole  servant  to  a  very  poor  couple,  carriers  between 
Ambleside  and  Bawkshead     In  that  hard  bul  health]    ervia 

had    now  been    four  years,   with  wry    small    W8    •        DO  doubt,  ami 

scautv  fare  ;  yet  the  pure  airs  of  heaven  had  been  constant!)  b 
ingaboul  her;  and  the  orphan,  for  whom  few  or  noi  rod, 

had,  notwithstanding,  been  happy  in  the  quick  and 
vouth,  which  is  in  itself  happim  i  b,  and  bo  t<  nacioua  of  hfe,  thai  it- 
will  not  beatified  but  in  the  rerj  nave    To  have  been  reduced  to 
such  a  condition  as  thai  of  poor  Martha,  would  have  bro 
h.  ait  of  many  a  child  ;  but  Martha  had  m  vrn  a  1"  tt<  r, 

was  reconciled  to  all  its  hardships  and  pri 
always  accustomed  to  much  indinert 
in  the  little  world  in  which  she  lived  ;  and  v, 
brothers,  or  or  near  relation  .  Martha  had  hoik 

knew  indistinctly,  although  without  pain,  thai  thei 
or  Bhame  in  her  birth    Yel  nature  had  noi  suffi  red  hi 
very  sorely  depressed.     Borne  kind  attentii  with  i 

VOL.    M. 
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sionally.  and  these  she  treasured  up  in  her  memory  with  a  keenness 
of  gratitude  proportioned  to  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence,  often 
repaying  the  slightest  civilities  by  the  warmest  affection,  and  looking 
on  those  as  her  friends  who  had  only  perhaps  spoken  kindly  to  the 
orphan  on  the  road,  or  on  the  footpaths,  as  she  was  bringing  fuel 
from  the  wood  or  moss.     The  old  couple  in  whose  service  she 
lived  wen!   extremely  poor,  and  wholly  uneducated.      Their  sole 
endeavour  of  mind  and  body,  in  this  world,  was  to  subsist.    They 
were  by  no  means  without  religion;  but  it  was  a  religion  received 
passively— its  usages  observed  decently  from  long  custom,  and  even 
so  observed  not  without  a  blessing— while  their  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  as  neither  of  them  could  read,  was  imperfect  and  confused, 
and  had  been,  previous  to  the  time  Martha  came  to  live  with  them, 
acquired  entirely  from  the  church  service.     Martha  herself  had  been 
at  the  free  school  for  a  month  at  a  time,  now  and  then,  when  she 
could  be  spared  from  her  work  ;  but  her  education  had  been  small 
indeed,  and,  in  that  slavish  condition,  there  was  no  time  for  reading 
any  book.     Yet  on  the  Sundays,  when  dressed  in  coarse  clean 
garments,  and  mingling  with  decent  people  at  church,  the  hard- 
working and  neglected  orphan  no  doubt  felt  something  of   the 
sacred  influence  of  Divine  worship ;  and  every  month,  as  she  was 
growing  up  to  womanhood,  had  learned  unconsciously  more  and 
more  of  her  duty  to  her  Maker.    The  misery  and  vice  which  her 
eyes  had  been  made  to  witness  during  too  long  a  childhood,  were 
all  utterly  forgotten ;  and  narrow  as  the  sphere  now  was  of  her 
thoughts  and  feelings,  Scotch  Martha  was  at  least  a  harmless  crea- 
ture, and,  under  such  tendence  as  she  was  now  about  to  receive, 
likely  enough  to  turn  out  an  amiable  and  intelligent  young  woman. 
Michael  Forester  lost  no  time  in  settling  matters  with  the  cottar 
in  whose  service  Martha  lived ;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  after  their 
small  harvest,  which  would  be  over  in  a  week  or  so,  and  a  few  other 
trifling  matters,  she  should  accompany  her  relations  to  Scotland. 
So  Martha  continued,  without  any  unnecessary  visits  of  interrup- 
tion, at  her  usual  toils,  the  severest  of  which  were  now  light  in  the 
foreknowledge  of  a  speedy  termination  to  her  servitude.     She  was 
already  quite  a  changed  creature— bolder  and  more  free  in  all  her 
looks,  smiles,  and  motions— the  chains  she  now  wore  galled  not  at 
all,  for  in  a  few  days  they  were  to  be  thrown  aside,  and  she  herself 
to  be  taken  as  a  daughter  into  her  uncle's  family.     Yet  long  habit 
had  attached  her  even  to  that  severe  and  solitary  life,  and  she  now 
and  then  could  almost  have  sighed  to  think  that  she  and  the  old 
people  were  in  a  t'<'\v  days  to  part  probably  for  ever.     Cheerfulness 
and  joy,  however,  were  Martha's  chief  companions  now— and  she 
longed  to  be  in  Scotland,  of  which  she  had  read  in  those  songs  and 
ballads  that  spread  through  adjacent  countries  a  certain  knowledge 
of  each  other's  customs  and  character,  and,  true  as  they  often  are  to 
nature,  are  felt  and  understood  among  all  the  varieties  and  differ- 
ences of  provincial  life.    It  was  soon  known  too  that  Scotch  Martha 
come  of  a  respectable  family ;  and  all  the  neighbours  round 
were  pleased  that  so  industrious  and  harmless  a  girl  should  have 
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been  so  providentially  rescued  from  the  uncertain  evils  of  an  or] 
condition. 

Martha  had  not  many  leisure  hours  during  any  Beason,  and  this 
was  with  her,  perhaps,  the  busiest  time  of  all  the  year.  Yet,  now 
that  she  and  the  old  people  were  to  part,  she  must  leave  them  a  few 
keepsakes,  that  the  sight  of  the  trifles  might  sometimes  recall  to 
their  minds  her  who  had  shared  their  poverty.  Out  of  her  "sair 
won  penny  fee"  she  purchased  a  few  articles  oi  wearing  apparel, and 
sat  up  an  hour  or  two  longer  after  her  work  to  leave  them  tit  for 
use  at  her  departure.  On  looking  back  over  the  four  years  she  had 
lived  in  their  hut,  nothing  rose  to  her  recollection  but  their  small 
kindnesses,  and  her  own  most  cheerful  hours— their  anger,  or  neglect. 
or  severity  were  all  forgotten.  They  were  both  too  exceedingly  old 
— not  nuich  less  than  fourscore — and,  perhaps,  their  next  Bervanl 
would  not  be  so  attentive  to  them  as  she  had  been,  and  leave  more 
hardships  on  their  age.  Martha  knew  that  she  was  going  to  live 
with  her  own  relations,  and  could  want  nothing;  and,  then 
besides  those  keepsakes,  she  determined  to  ■  old  people  back 

her  last  half-year's  wages.     As  her  necessities  disappeared,  thi 
orphan  felt  her  nature  becoming  every  day  more  kincm  :  and  sin 
began  to  do  what  she  had  never  done  before,  to  look  with  the 
pleasure  of  hope  into  the  years  yet  to  come,  and  to  feel  that  Provi- 
dence, perhaps,  intended  her  for  a  life  of  happini 
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Michael  and  Agnes  were  now  positively  domesticated  at  the  \  icar- 

.    They  had  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ■ 
family;  and  quiet,  regular,  industrious,  and  nol  Inelega  I 
were,  admirably  adapted  to  preserve  thai  competence  which 
inmates  knew  so  well  how  to  enjoy.     A         di     ribed  to  1 
band,  when  they  were  alone,  all  the  beautii    of  the  habitation 
slat-  n.nf,  with  so  many  irri  jularities,  which  w<  re  all 
alighted  attention,  to  have  each  b  mi  and  chi 

own  :  the  tall  round  chimneys,  surmounted  with  tl 
slate  ti:,  lly  tlirou      • 

trees;  the  porch,  it  elfa  parlour, with  its  niche 

grown  with  rosei  and  , 
\u,r  w  beauty  I 

than  leaves;  the  i  mo  An     orn  eircu  i  '»  front,  with  i1 

dial-stone;  thai  prodigious  jrew,  und 
milked  ;  th<   Btately  elm  grove,  with  i 
the  tops  of  wo  ii  in  the  di  and  th< 

light,  floating  all  bi  tween  the  meadov  "•  I  ><■  * 

and  the  rocky  or  verdant  mounts 
showed  a  different  outline,  under  the  chui 
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many  hundred  times  between  the  morning  and  evening  sun.    Mid 
knew  the  scene,  from  his  wife's  description,  almost  as  well  as  if  he 
saw  it,  and,  with  a  .smile,  said,  he  hoped  Agnes  would  not  fo] 
Bracken  Bra 

They  were  not  allowed  to  forget  any  one  thing  they  had  left,  for 
Lucy,  altlim..  rr  written  a  letter  in  her  life  before,  now 

sent  them  long  desp  itches,  full  of  news,  about  all  that  was  stirrin 
the  parisL    These  epistles,  written  in  the  true  conversational  style, 
when  read  to  Michael,  brought  Lucy  close  to  his  side  j  and  as  they 
lined  no  J,  they  were  given  to  the  perusal  of  the  whole 

family,  one  after  the  other;  for  Agnes  was  proud  of  her  Luey's 
accomplishments  as  a  penwoman,  nor  had  she  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  natural  strain  of  sentiment  that  ran  through  them 
from   beginning  to  end.    "Our  Lucy,  Mrs  Colinson,  b  best 

education,  I  may  say,  from  the  time  she  could  speak,  for  her  father 
taught  her  everything  himself,  before  it  had  pleased  God  to  take 
away  his  sight ;  and  ever  since  syne  she  has  been  constantly  about 
his  knees  ;  so  you  may  all  ken  what  advantage  our  Lucy  has  had 
above  any  other  girl  of  her  age." 

Only  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  those  now  so  affection- 
ately disposed  towards  one  another,  and  so  happy  in  each  oil 
society,  had  been  mutually  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  two 
families !  Why  need  friendship,  although  a  sacred  plant,  be  of  slow 
growth  I  No  doubt  its  flowers  are  not  all  disclosed,  but  under  the 
influence  of  tears,  which  are  to  it  like  the  evening  dews  ;  and  if 
tears  were  all  that  were  wanting  to  the  friendship  of  the  Foresters 
and  Colinsons,  they  were  soon  supplied  ;  fox  Agnes  had  been  unwell 
tor  a  couple  of  days— having  exposed  herself,  it  was  thought,  too 
much  to  the  midday  sun,  observing  the  merry  work  in  the  hay-field 
— and  now  lay  in  a  low  but  oppressive  fever,  of  which  the  symptoms 
became  daily  more  alarming,  till  her  medical  attendant,  Mr  Ianson, 
at  last  pronounced  her  to  be  in  imminent  danger. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  wife's  illness,  Michael  Forester  had  be- 
haved with  that  calmness  and  composure  accordant  with  his  char- 
acter. But  no  sooner  had  Mr  Colinson  intimated  to  him  something 
of  the  truth,  than  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  spoken  to  a  different  man. 
That  grave  and  resigned  demeanour  was  in  a  moment,  changed  into 
the  wildest  distraction.  While  his  features  grew  rigid  in  his  agony, 
he  clasped  his  hands  together,  and,  turning  his  sightless  countenance 
toward.-,  heaven,  he  uttered  a,  short  prayer  for  mercy.  The  big  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  groan  loud  without  any  restraint. 
It  was  not  possible  for  any  human  heart  but  his  own  to  know  what 
his  love  was  to  his  Agnes.  It  had  pl<  a  led  Cod  to  destroy  his  eye- 
sight, but  even  the  first  troubled  days  of  that  affliction  had  been 
oed  by  the  piety  of  his  wife.  Love,  affection,  gratitude,  and 
reverence  towards  her.  had  been  accumulating  in  his  heart  for  several 
dark  years,  till  now  Agnes  was  to  him  the  being  that  kept  in  care 
its  very  pulses,  and  without  whom  it  would  cease  to  heat.  Was 
indeed  to  die?  "Dreadful  are  thy  judgments,  0  Lord!" 
And  the  strong  man  fell  down  upon  his  face,  deprived  of  sense  and 
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speech.  When  he  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  Agnes,  that 
fit  of  passion  was  in  no  degree  abated.  Religion  itself  gave  him  no 
power  over  his  misery,  and  he  confessed  to  them  all  that  his  spirit 
was  in  rebellion  against  God,  and  could  not  .submit  to  his  terrible 
decree.  Where,  now,  was  the  merit  of  all  his  previous  resignation  1 
Joy  and  delight  had  been  graciously  interfused  with  all  his  former 
trials  ;  and  no  wonder  that  he  had  borne  them  without  much  mur- 
muring or  impatience.  But  now  it  was  to  be  tried,  whether  or  not 
Michael  Forester,  with  all  his  virtue  and  all  his  faith,  was  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  his  Maker,  or  to  lift  up  a  brow  of 
despair,  which  is  only  another  word  for  helpless  anger,  towards  the 
heavens,  now  black  with  mortal  judgment !  At  that  hour  his  soul 
was  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting;  for  he  thought  that 
he  might  now  take  the  evil  advice  offered  to  the  man  of  Uz— Curse 
God  and  die.  Unhappy  mortals  !  whose  best  affections  lead  to  dis- 
obedience of  the  commands  of  Him  who  gave  them  for  a  blessing  in 
this  vale  of  tears  !  Happy  mortals  !  who  may  come  to  know  that 
even  into  the  deepest  wounds  those  affections  can  suffer,  there  is  a 
Divine  hand  that  can  pour  a  balm  that  flows  in  the  fountains  of 
heaven ! 


CHAPTI-U    XXII. 

Cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  had  reigned  in  and  about  the  house 
of  Bracken  Braes  during  the  whole  month  of  June.  The  spirit  Of 
Michael  Forester  had  seemed  to  preside  during  his  al  and  for 

the  first  week  after  the  departure  of  her  parents,  not  unfrequently 
had  Lucy  looked  np  when  a  shadow  came  to  the  door,  half  forgetful 
that  her  father  was  away,  and  expecting  to  see  him  enter  and  lay 
down  his  staff  Loud  and  merry  was  the  murmurof  the  plane-1 
where  the  hill  and  the  hive  bees  met  in  multitudes,  regardless  of  each 
r  among  tin-  honey  dew  ;  and  Aunt  [sobel  and  Lucy,  according 
•  below  it  at  stated  times  every  day,  thai 
and  when  far  off,  might  think  they  beheld  them  La  that 

•  shadow.    Oftener,  perhaps,  than  usual  did  Edward  Ellis 
come  now  to  the  house,  at  least  so  the  bel;  and  hi- 

de, d  lie  could  not  otherwise  see  Lucy  ;  for  many  were  the  injunct 

mother  had  given  her  ueverto  leave  theold  lady  Ion 
and  the  affeetioi  ired  t"  -uuut  ofth  the 

end  of  the  avenue. 

"  You  never  go  now  to  the  linn,  niv  dear  Lucy  :  p<  rhaps,  for  any- 
thing you  know,  the  ho*  ,  What  would  \.  find 

'roved,  and  all  its  bright  i'.  v  .'     Do.8  •      t  Lll 

Ik  down  there  to-morrow  evening;  youc  make  aim 

to  i  I  will  tell  a  while  lie,  and  Bay  t"  Aunt    I 

fies  v..u  to  drink  tea  tie  Pft     Mind  DOW,  my 
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beloved  Lucy— do  not  make  me  unhappy— I  will  not  leave  the  linn 
till  the  first  star.  But  there  comes  that  everlasting  Aunt  Isobel." 
Slight  as  was  the  fault  of  that  stealthy  assignation— which,  indeed, 
Lucy  had  not,  except  by  her  silence,  agreed  to  hold — she  felt  as  if 

icted  in  doing  something  wrong  when  Aunt  Isobel  looked  into 
!  i-  face,  and  no  doubt  saw  its  beauty  overspread  with  many 
innocent  blushes.  Edward  Ellis  felt  he  had  spoken  a  little  disre- 
spectfully of  the  good  old  lady,  and  set  himself  to  make  amends  by  his 
pleasantest  courtesies.  There  was  a  charm  in  the  graceful  boy's 
manners,  which  were  never  lost  on  any  one,  young  or  old,  below  that 
roof:  and  when  he  rose  to  go,  Aunt  Isobel  even  pressed  his  stay. 
But  Edward,  giving  one  anxious  and  hopeful  look  to  Lucy,  took  his 
fishing  rod,  and  disappeared. 

When  to-morrow  evening  came,  great  was  the  struggle  in  Lucy's 
mind  whether  to  go  or  not  to  go  to  the  linn.     She  remembered  the 

ais  injunctions  of  both  her  parents,  never  to  leave  Aunt  Isobel 
in  the  house  by  herself;  but  the  white  lie  had  been  told;  the  long 
summer  evening  was  wavering  by,  dewy  and  calm ;  that  sun,  which 
iu  another  hour  or  so  would  be  setting,  was  indeed  a  golden  sun,  and 
so  were  the  clouds  that  lay  over  the  golden  sky  ;  the  stream,  as  it 
went  gliding  on  towards  the  linn,  seemed  to  murmur  on  her  to  accom- 
pany the  music  along  its  banks  ;  and  she  thought  of  Edward  Ellis, 
Leaning  perhaps,  at  that 'very  moment,  against  the  yew-tree,  and 
almost  angry  at  her  non-arrival.  "  Surely  there  can  be  no  great  harm," 
thought  Lucy,  "  in  my  just  going  to  tell  him  not  to  wait  any  longer, 
and  singing  to  him  '  Auld  Langsyne,'  or  the  'Flowers  o'  the  Forest  V  " 
So  Lucy  put  on  her  bonnet,  feeling,  notwithstanding  her  slight  dis- 
obedience, that,  while  she  loved  Edward  Ellis,  her  affection  would 
only  be  for  a  month  or  a  year,  when  he  would  be  gone  for  ever  : 
but  that  she  belonged,  indeed,  to  her  father  and  her  mother,  and 
would  live  with  them,  contented  and  happy,  all  the  days  of  her  life. 
She  was  standing  at  the  door,  looking  at  the  sun,  that  now  shone 
right  over  the  Cairn  Craig,  when,  to  her  surprise,  there  were  Mr 
Kennedy  and  Edward  Ellis  coming  up  the  avenue.  They  bade  her 
good  evening,  with  more  serious  looks  than  she  had  ever  observed 

ire  ;  and  her  heart  sank,  she  knew  not  why,  in  an  indistinct  fore- 
boding of  some  evil.  Mr  Kennedy  immediately  began  to  speak  to 
Aunt  Isobel  about  their  distant  friends,  and,  opening  a  letter  which 
he  said  he  had  just  received  from  Mr  Colinson,  informed  them  that 
Agnes  was  far  from  being  well ;  indeed,  that  she  had  a  fever,  and  that 

husband,  not  without  reason,  was  unhappy  lor  her  sake.  He  then 

'  the  letter  aloud  ;  and  Lucy  could  not  but  know  that  the  life  of 

mot  her  was  in  danger.  She  heard  it  with  a  pang  of  conscience, 
and,  in  spite  of  Mr  Kennedy's  calm  voice  and  hopeful  expression  of 

itenance,  wept  in  a  fit  of  fear,  pity,  and  grief.  "  Nay,  nay,  Lucy, 
do  not  weep  so,"  said  Edward  Ellis,  with  a  cheering  tone ;  "the  fevers 
in  that  country  are  sharp  and  ^■xm',  but  not  dangerous — not  often 
fatal.  Your  mother  is  in  God's  hands  ;  and  do  not  fear,  Lucy,  but 
that  she  will  recover."  But  every  comfort  was  wasted  upon  the 
terrified  child  ;  and  she  looked  in  vain  for  encouragement  to  Aunt 
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Isobel,  whose  face  had  undergone  a  dark  change.  Mr  Kennedy  and 
Edward  remained  about  an  hour  in  the  house  ;  and  Lucy,  who 
accompanied  them  a  little  way  down  the  vale,  whispered  to  the  lat- 
ter, with  a  sob — "0  Mr  Ellis,  Mr  Ellis  !  can  you  meet  me  to-night, 
at  twelve  o'clock — ay,  at  midnight— at  the  linn?"  and  she  retired 
weeping  to  the  house. 

Aunt  Isobel  did  all  that  affection  and  pity  could  do  to  comfort 
Lucy,  but  all  in  vain  :  they  were  able,  indeed,  to  say  the  evening 
prayer,  but  it  was  with  sore  distress;  and  they  at  last  retired  to  their 
beds.  "You  had  better  sleep  with  me  to-night,  my  dear  bairn  ;" 
but  Lucy  said  she  would  rather  lie  in  her  mother's  bed.  as  sin-  had 
dune  since  they  went  away  ;  and  that  Aunt  Isobel  need  not  come  to 
her  daring  the  night,  unless  she  called  upon  her  ;  so  by  the  dim  sum- 
mer light,  each  went  to  her  own  room.  But  no  sooner  was  every- 
thing still  in  Aunt  Isobel's  room,  than  Lucy,  who  had  never  undn  as- 
ed  herself,  rose  silently  as  a  ghost,  and,  taking  a  lew  garments  in  her 
basket,  stole  out  of  the  house. 

Truer  than  any  maiden  to  the  trysting  hour  was  Lucy  at  the  iinn  ; 
but  there  Edward  Ellis  was  before  her,  and  received  the  weeping 
with  all  the  soothing  fondness  of  a  brother.    "Oh!  now,  the  I 
!,  Mr  Ellis,  when  you  can  prove  if  you  have  any  kind 
Lucy  I  -My  mother  is  dying  far  away,  and  my  blind 

father  is  at  her  deathbed.    Ever  good  to  us  all  have  you  been  :  and 
now  1  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  the  great  merciful  ( rod,  and  the 
Son  of  God,  that  yon  will  help  me  to  get  to  I 
parents  an',  far  off  although  it  be — mair,  indeed,  they  say  than  a 
hundred  mi]  Edward  stood  in  amazemenl  :nu\  Baid  nothing. 

0  rir!  if  your ; ain  father  were  dying,  you  wouldna  lang  be  I" 
and,  puir  ignoranl  creature  as  I  am,  you  cannot  love  your  parents 
r  than  do  1  mine  ;  bo,  tell  me    tell  me  how  to  gel  to  England, 
and  I  will  pray  i    *  you  to  Heaven,  morning  and  night,  as  long  i 
am  in  life."    And  Lucy  droprx  d  upon  her  knees,  and  held  up  to  him 
bands  in  >ny  of  supplication 

Edward  Ellis  t  ried  to  raise  her  genl  ly  from  her  kneeling  poBture  ; 
but   L  I  rooted  to  the  ground.    Thru,  Lifting  her  ey< 

I,  with  a  calmer  and  clearer  voice    "0  Thou  thai 
far  above  the  moon  and    tars,  ti  ke  pity  on  me,  and 
my  mother  from  death !"  and,  in  the  hush  of  the  jreal  heavei 
child  heard  a  merciful  p  given  to  her  pri 

"Therewill  be  do  darkness  to-night,  Lucy;  for  to-d  the 

day  in  all    t>  .   and  the  morning  will   B00D   eome  upon 

the  moo  r  up,  my  bvj  ae ;  and  broth*  r  and 

we  two  will  travel  southwards  i  the 

I  between  the  hills.'  li  y  went,    ide  bj    ido,  ■ 

bank  and  b  id  Edward  Ellis,  who,  as  a  Bporl  all 

the  hill  country  well,  to  the  very  English  Border,  determined  to 
poinl  where  he  knew,  i  ted  hot  . 

Id  be  fou  hi  r  to  Penrith.     No  •  d  her  limbs ; 

:  carried  her  lightly  ovct  the  hags  in  the  mo 
over  ly  torrents    and  the  stei  p  h(  .  no  moi 
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than  a  fawn  feeding  during  the  night  hours ;  and,  at  sunrise,  many 
a  clouded  mountain  lay  between  her  and  Bracken  Braes.  She,  poor 
fugitive,  felt  now  that  she  had  made  her  escape  from  Aunt  Isobel, 
who  never  would  have  suffered  her  to  go,  and  that  she  was  indeed 
on  the  way  to  her  dying  mother.  Even  hope  began  to  rise  with  the 
bright  morning  light ;  and  as  her  feet  brushed  yet  unfaltering  over 
the  dews,  she  faintly  smiled  in  the  face  of  her  guide  ;  and,  in  her 
gratitude  to  him,  felt  almost  an  assurance  that  her  mother  would 
yet  recover. 

They  sat  down  together  on  the  turf,  beside  a  hill-side  spring  ;  and 
Lucy  needed  no  other  refreshment  than  a  little  of  that  purest  water. 
But  Edward  left  her  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  running  to  a  hut  on  the 
edge  of  a  birk  coppice,  came  back  with  some  barley  bread.  "  You 
may  rest  yourself  here,  Lucy,  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  even  three  if 
you  choose,  for  we  shall  even  then  be  in  good  time  at  the  inn  on  the 
great  north  road ;  and  I  will  not  leave  you  till  I  see  you  in  safe 
hands."  Lucy  put  her  trust  in  him,  just  as  if  he  had  been  an  angel 
whom  she  had  seen  come  down  from  the  sky.  Her  plaid  had  been 
brought  with  her ;  the  noble  hearted  boy  folded  her  up  in  it  with 
gentle  hands,  and  made  her  lie  down  by  his  side  below  the  shadow 
of  a  gray  mossy  rock,  that,  like  a  canopy,  covered  a  bed  of  smoothest 
herbage.  Lucy,  although  she  had  not  known  it,  was  wearied  with 
her  flight  of  more  than  twenty  long  Scottish  miles,  and  fell  asleep 
with  her  hand  laid  in  its  innocence  almost  upon  her  benefactor's  breast. 
Edward  put  aside  the  golden  ringlets  and  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
then  he  too  fell  into  a  slumber,  but  still  conscious  that  his  arm  was 
over  Lucy  Forester. 

In  an  hour  or  two  Lucy  awoke,  and,  starting  to  her  feet,  looked 
round  as  in  a  dream.  But  the  thought  of  her  mother  made  all  plain 
at  once  :  over  moss  anil  muir  they  again  pursued  their  journey,  and 
in  good  time  reached  the  place  where  their  walk  was  to  terminate. 
Lucy  received  her  instructions  from  Edward,  who  knew  well — boy 
as  he  was — all  the  lake  land ;  and  she  put  his  memorandum-book 
into  her  bosom.  "  I  will  get  back  to  the  Manse  before  night,  Lucy, 
if  I  should  have  to  hire  a  horse  out  of  the  work-field.  What  will 
the  good  people  at  Holylee  and  Bracken  Braes  be  thinking  has  be- 
come of  us '? " — "  I  left  a  slip  of  paper  in  Aunt  Isobel's  Bible,  telling 
what  I  intended  to  do,  and  begging  her  forgiveness ;  and  there  she 
would  be  sure  to  find  it  at  six  o'clock  this  morning." 

No  less  magnificent  a  vehicle  than  his  Majesty's  mail  now  drove 
up  in  style  ;  and  while  the  horses  were  baiting,  Edward  Ellis  looked 
in,  and  beheld  two  persons  asleep,  and  two  half  awake.  He  opened 
the  door,  and,  without  ceremony,  lifted  Lucy  up  ;  but  strong  opposi- 
tion was  declared  by  the  most  pompous  of  the  somnolent  gentlemen, 
thus  disturbed,  in  his  ideal  world,  by  the  intrusion  of  a  human  face 
like  that  of  Lucy  Forester.  An  old-maidenish  lady,  with  a  some- 
what sour  expression,  seemed  disposed  to  join  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  ;  but  first  looking  at  Edward  Ellis  and  then  at  Lucy,  her 
features  relaxed  into  a  benevolent  smile,  and  she  seemed  willing  to 
endeavour  to  make  room  for  them  both.    A  young  man,  in  a  naval 
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uniform,  stopt  the  fat  wing's  mouth  with  a  harmless  nautical  oath  ; 
and  Edward  Ellis  committed  Lucy  to  his  care.  "Ay — ay — young 
gentleman— I  will  see  her  safe  to  harbour,  whether  sister  or  sweet- 
heart." Edward  knew  Lucy  was  safe,  and  had  just  time  to  shake 
hands  with  the  tar,  who  bore  bravery  and  kindness  in  his  weather- 
beaten  countenance,  when  the  guard  sounded  his  bugle,  and  off 
flew  Lucy  Forester  of  Bracken  Braes,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
blood-horses. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Lucy  had  been  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  man  who  would  have 
gone  through  fire  and  water — nay,  who  had  done  so— nor  thought 
anything  of  danger,  to  save  the  life  of  a  human  creature  in  jeopardy. 
Mr  Marshall  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  his  ship  having  come 
into  Leith  harbour  for  repair  of  damages  sustained  in  a  gale  in  the 
North  Seas,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  wheeling  off  lor  a  week 
to  his  father's  house  on  the  banks  of  Ullswater.  He  soon  heard 
poor  Lucy's  story;  and  having  learned  the  value  of  home  feelings  on 
tin'  great  deep,  he  felt  the  strongest  compassion  for  his  pretty  little 
friend,  ami  did  all  he  eould  to  assuage  her  affliction.  Lucy  felt  as  it' 
tin-  whole  world  were  kind  to  her,  and  allowed  herself  to  believe  in 
the  offered  comfort.  In  a  few  hours  she  could  even  listen  with 
interest  to  .Mr  .Marshall's  stories  about  the  sea;  and  once  or  twice 
almost  joined  in  tin'  laughter  of  the  other  passengers,  when  the  jolly 
tar  became  amusing  in  his  anecdotes.  Old  maids  do  nol  in  general 
stand  high  in  public  estimation  on  the  score  cither  of  urbanity  or 
tender-heartedness;  but  this  may  be  a  popular  delusion;  and  cer- 
tainly, in  the  present  case,  Lucy  had  good  cause  to  love  the  sister- 
hood ;  for  this  elderly  Preston  spinstress  was  as  tender  towards  her 
as  if  she  herself  had  been  the  happy  mother  of*  many  children  ;  and 
on  parting  with  her  at  Penrith,  late  in  the  evening,  when  Lucy  was 
to  leave  the  coach,  gave  her  the  present  of  an  Knglisb  Prayer-book, 
dud  tastily  with  both  their  names — "Lsetitia  Bairstow,  to  Lucy 
:  God  have  her  always  in  Bis  holy  keeping." 
Lucy  showed  Mr  Marshall  the  instructions  she  bad  received  from 
Edward  Ellis.    "All  righl     all  righl     my  bonny  lassie:  but  you 

are   not.   afraid,  an-  you,  to   tin   I    yourself  With    me?" — "  No.  sir  :    I 
will  trust  myself  entirely  to  BO  good  a  man.      You  know  where  I  am 

going,  and  from  where  I  have  come.    Oh,  sir  I  you  ken  thai  my 

i  -  hi'  o'  gi  ief,  and  that  [  want  sair  to  mother    can 

contrive  to  send  me  on  to  Ellesmere,  and  mj  Gather  will  bi 
pay  the  expense. for  I  am  awa'withoul  siller,  and  neither  did  Mr 
Ellis  remember.     The  lieuto  oanl  put  bis  hand  I  oul- 

d  i,  ai  d  Lucj  "•■■     ilent.     In  a  couple  of  hour..  Luc,  i  ,  >md 

If  in  Seathwaite  Hall    an  old  mansion  on  the  bank  of  I 
water— in  a  drawing-room, surrounded  by  youi  , who,after 
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embracing  joyfully  their  gallant  brother,  bestowed  their  wondering 
and  admiring  kindness  upon  his  beautiful  charge.  It  was  late  in  the 
night ;  and  except  those  three  hours'  slumber  by  the  spring  on  the 
hill-side  in  Scotland,  Lucy  had  had  no  sleep  since  the  early  morn  of 
yesterday.  She  was  conducted  to  the  prettiest  bed,  in  the  prettiest 
room  she  had  ever  seen,  by  a  young  lady  only  a  little  older  than 
herself,  and  who  kissed  her  on  saying  good-night ;  and  before  Lieu- 
tenant Marshall  had  been  able  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  sisters 
about  the  beautiful  Scottish  maiden,  Lucy  was  in  a  profound  sleep. 

Nature  had  given  Lucy  Forester  into  the  arms  of  sleep,  but  all  the 
while  the  child  lay  dreaming,  there  was  a  resolution  kept  mysterious- 
ly within  her  heart,  that  she  would  awake  at  sunrise  ;  for  her  filial 
sorrow  was  not  dead  in  that  slumber,  and  it  awoke  her  like  a  little 
knell  at  the  time  her  heart  had  fixed.  She  opened  the  shutter,  and 
looked  timidly  out  upon  a  broad  bright  bay  that  glittered  in  the  sun- 
light, shaded  from  the  opposite  shore  by  a  grove  of  huge  forest- 
trees.  Lucy  thought  herself  in  another  world.  Several  men  were 
standing  beside  a  boat— the  first  she  had  ever  seen,  except  in  pic- 
tures ;  and  there  was  Lieutenant  Marshall,  whose  loud  cheerful 
laugh  was  heard  from  the  water-side.  As  she  stood  considering  how 
she  could  join  the  party," the  pretty  creature  who  had  taken  her  to 
the  bedroom  last  night  came  in,  dressed  almost  as  plainly  as  herself, 
and  conducted  her  to  the  parlour.  Breakfast  over,  Agatha  Marshall 
accompanied  her  down  to  the  lake-side,  and  leapt  into  the  pinnace. 
Lucy  followed  in  wonder ;  but  she  saw  the  lieutenant  at  the  helm. 
The  snow-white  sail  was  hoisted  and  uufurled,  and  a  breeze  coming 
with  a  rustle  down  Glencoin,  away  went  the  Naiad  of  Ullswater, 
and,  before  a  word  was  spoken,  had  rounded  the  green  point  of  the 
bay,  and  was  out  of  sight  of  her  anchorage. 

Agatha  held  Lucy  by  the  hand ;  and  as  the  Naiad  stooped  her 
gunwale  in  the  wreathed  foam  that  flowed  like  a  waterfall  away 
from  her  prow,  told  her,  with  a  smile,  not  to  be  afraid.  Friends  of 
an  hour — there  they  sat  like  sisters  that  had  lived  together  from 
their  birth.  Lucy,  oppressed  as  her  heart  was,  and  sorely  troubled, 
could  not  help  seeing,  with  the  stealing  delight  of  wonder,  the 
wooded  cliffs  that  seemed  to  shoot  across  the  water  and  block  up 
their  way,  and  then  slowly  to  recede,  leaving  nothing  but  the  merry 
multitude  of  waves.  Were  these  rocks,  she  thought,  or  were  they 
old  castles  and  churches  hidden  among  the  trees  or  the  clouds  ?  But 
Lucy  would  then  close  her  eyes,  for  she  felt  them  filling  with  tears,  as 
she  figured  to  herself  the  bed  where  her  blind  father  might  be  standing 
to  witness  her  mother  die.  "  Let  go  the  main-sheet ! "  cried  the 
lieutenant ;  and  after  a  moment's  bustle  they  were  all  standing  in 
;i  green  meadow,  beside  a  bank  of  willows.  "  You  are  now  at 
Patterdale,  Lucy ;  and  here  I  and  Agatha  must  bid  you  farewell. 
It  is  not  often  I  see  the  old  gentleman,  and  I  must  not  be  away  at 
the  breakfast-table  the  first  morning  I  am  at  home."  Lucy  would 
not  hear  of  a  guide.  Mr  Marshall  knew  there  was  no  fear  of  her 
missing  the  way  over  Kirkstone  ;  the  day  was  fine  ;  so  away  danced 
the  homeward-bound  Naiad,  with  Agatha  waving  a  signal  from  the 
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stem ;  and  Lucy,  after  gazing  a  little  while,  turned  her  towards  the 
great  mountains. 

Lucy  had  never  been  one  moment  utterly  alone  since  she  heard  of 
her  mother's  illness.  But  now,  in  a  short  time,  there  was  no  human 
being  near  her  in  the  solitude.  House  after  house  had  disappeared, 
and  now  there  was  nothing  but  rocks  and  sky.  These  were  not  like 
the  hills  about  Bracken  Braes ;  and  the  child  felt  awed  in  the  desert. 
She  sat  down  on  the  ledge  of  a  bridge,  across  a  small  rivulet  that 
crossed  that  wild  road,  and  opened  the  book  given  to  her  by  that 
unknown  lady.  "  God  have  her  always  in  His  holy  keeping."  She 
lifted  her  eyes  from  these  words,  and  saw  the  lambs  running  races 
upon  the  scanty  green  plats  among  the  rocks  :  the  air  was  filled 
with  murmuring  insects  ;  and  a  little  bright  bird,  of  a  kind  she  had 
never  seen  before,  kept  playing  his  pretty  gambols  on  the  very  !. 
where  she  was  sitting,  as  if  for  her  amusement,  and  then  began  to 
trim  his  yellow  and  crimson  plumage.  Every  creature  seemed  happy, 
and  why  might  not  she  at  least  hope  1  She  read  over  and  overaj 
all  Edward  Ellis's  kind  instructions,  and  hoped  that  God  would  bless 
him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

The  young  pilgrim  was  just  about  to  rise  and  pursue  her  journey 
up  the  toilsome  mountain,  when  two  or  three  big  drops  of  rain  i>  il 
on  the  blue-slate  coping  of  the  bridge,  and  the  dust  of  the  road 

ted   in   an   instant   sultrier.      That  narrow   desert   place 
darkened  between  its  fearful  rocks  ;  and  she  knew,  from  the  sudden 
grimni  ss  of  the  heaven,  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  thunderstorm, 
ce  that  fatal  day  in  the  Hirst  Wood,  her  heart  had  quaked 
at  the  most  distant  growl  of  the  element. 

A  number  of  large  stones,  confusedly  hanging  over  each^  other, 

afforded  various  places  of  sin  Iter ;  and  Lucy,  to  avoid  the  rain  that 

me  down  in  ats,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  flashes,  crepl 

into  one  of  them,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  herself  from  the  thunder. 

There  she  lay  with  a  quaking  hearty  while  sometimes  the  thunder- 

d  to  shake  the  pillars  of  her  prison.    Looking  oul  with 

irried  glance  during  a  cessation  of  the  pei  sawthetall 

figtu  ian  indistinctly  moving  through  the  misl  ;  and  bhesight 

ag  in  that  awful  Bolitude  broughl  hi  r  out  from  her 

:.     Pale  ami  .  and  trembling  with  tear  and  the 

cold]  '  wet  dungeon,  Lucy  stood  before  nim  in  the  attitude 

of  a  supplianfc    In  a  little  while  she  told  her  st<  dtheold 

pherd,  who  had  been  descending  into  Patterdale,  turpi  d  I 
and  said  he  would  e  into  I  of  Amb 

inn,  inued  ;  bul    Lucy  forgot  all  her  fi  i    the 

pherd  wore  a  calm  and  cheerful  countenance,  and  told  hei 
;,t  farthest  all  would  be  peace  and  bu 
hi  aid,  too,  "i  th  b  people  a1  the  Vic 

ured  Lucy  thai  h<  r  mother  mu  t  havi  b<   aaliv<  tin 

d  in  a  house  in  le,  and  bad  heard  the  family 

ing  of  her  illness.    At  these  words  Lucy  »\  the  d; 

•  the  thundi  r,  nor  observed   the  w 

;  down  that  mOUl 
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side  of  the  old  grave  shepherd,  whose  words  were  few,  but  every  one 
of  which  sounded  sweeter  than  any  music.  "  Noo,  my  li'le  lass,  that's 
Ammleside  ;  ye  canna  gae  wrung  ;  so  God  be  wi'  you,  and  may  ye 
rind  your  puir  mother  in  life." 

Lucy  was  once  more  alone ;  but  her  guide  had  left  her  with  a 
strengthened  heart,  and  in  a  place  where  it  was  not  possible  to  be 
very  melancholy.  For  the  short  summer  storm  was  over  and  gone, 
and  the  valley  below  her  literally  swam  in  light,  as  the  sun,  no  longer 
obscured  by  the  black  clouds  that  were  fading  in  every  direction, 
illuminated  the  woods  and  meadows,  and  the  winding  waters  of  the 
Rothay.  The  blue  roofs  of  the  village,  embowered  in  trees,  sent  a 
cheerful  feeling  into  Lucy's  heart  as  she  passed  by  the  gate  of  a 
building,  which,  with  its  dialled  tower,  she  knew  to  be  a  church  ;  and 
crowds  of  haymakers  seen  returning  into  every  field  after  the  rain, 
made  her  at  once  forget  the  solitary  region  where  she  had  been  over- 
taken in  the  storm.  There  was  no  danger  of  losing  her  way  now  • 
and,  with  almost  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  Lucy  dropped  like  a  bird, 
into  the  valley  of  Ambleside. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

There  had  been  a  thunderstorm  for  several  hours  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Ooniston  and  Langdale,  where  the  clouds  lay  heaviest  and 
blackest ;  and  now  it  had  reached  Ellesmere,  and  was  raging  above 
the  Vicarage.  The  windows  of  the  room  in  which  Agnes  lay  in  her 
fever  had  been  left  open,  behind  the  half-closed  shutters,  that  a 
wandering  breath  of  air  might  haply  come  down  from  some  one  of 
the  little  glens,  to  relieve  the  oppressive  sultriness  of  the  atmosphere. 
As  the  thunder  went  rattling  over  the  roof,  and  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning gleamed  across  the  darkened  room,  Agnes  was  wholly  insensible 
to  the  strife,  and,  although  not  asleep,  returned  no  answer  to  the 
kind  words  of  inquiry  which  now  and  then  the  watchers  by  her  bed- 
side ventured  to  whisper  in  their  anxiety.  In  the  intervals  of  silence, 
the  many  mountain-torrents  were  heard  sounding  on  all  sides  ;  for 
there  had  been  a  deluge  of  rain  at  their  sources,  and«evcry  hill-side 
shoved  a  number  of  cataracts.  Michael  Forester  heard  none  of  these 
sounds.  His  wife's  hand  was  between  both  of  his  ;  and  while  at  one 
time  he  seemed  to  be  counting  the  pulses,  at  another  he  listened  to 
her  breathing,  as  if  life  or  death  were  in  each  successive  sigh.  He 
was  terrified  lest  those  fitful  pantings  should  all  at  once  be  mute, 
and  for  ever.  So  long  as  he  heard  that  breath,  to  him  all  the  out- 
ward tumult  was  as  silence. 

The  vicar,  and  indeed  the  whole  family,  had  nearly  given  up  all 
hope  of  Mrs  Forester's  recovery.  A  fatal  crisis  seemed  to  be  at  hand ; 
and  as  if  each  person  read  in  the  other's  eyes  an  intimation  that  they 
ought  all  to  leave  the  room,  one  by  one  they  began  to  do  so,  and  at 
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last  none  were  left  there  with  the  dying  person  but  Mr  Ianson  and 
her  husband.  The  family  collected  themselves  together  in  the  large 
room  below,  and  there  they  sat,  not  without  sobbing  and  tears. 
fearing  every  moment  to  see  Mr  Ianson  coming  down  stairs  with  a 
countenance  telling  that  all  was  over.  And  thus  they  had  sat  nearly 
an  hour — the  storm  was  hushed — and  sunshine  was  again  struggling 
through  the  gloom,  and  finding  its  way  through  the  lead  latticed 
window  to  the  floor  of  the  room  where  they  had  been  sitting  so  dark 
ami  silent.  The  swallows  were  beginning  to  twitter  without,  and 
nature  slowly  to  reassumeher  customary  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity. 
The  door  opened,  and  a  stranger  girl,  stepping  timidly  across  the  floor, 
asked  eagerly — "  Is  this  Mr  Colinson's,  the  vicar  of  Ellesmere  ?  Oh, 
sir,  I  am  the  daughter  of  Michael  Forester  and  Agnes  Hay,  and  my 
name  is  Lucy.     Is  my  mother  in  the  land  o'  the  living  V 

Many  kind  tongues,  and  eyes,  and  hands,  were  soon  comforting  the 
dutiful  daughter ;  but  Lucy  heard  nothing  but  that  her  mother  was 
not  dead.  "  Oh  !  surely  you  are  not  deceiving  me ;  and  yet,  why  are 
you  all  weeping  so  1  Where  is  my  father — perhaps  he  too  is  gone — 
and  God's  judgments  more  terrible  than  I  can  bear  1  Here  am  I, 
a'  the  way  frae  Scotland,  come  to  pray  by  my  mother's  bed-side ;  and 
God  has  brought  me  here  unharmed,  by  means  o'  the  kind  hands  o' 
my  fellow-creatures,  who  all  helped  me  on  towards  this  house,  so  far 
away  fn>m  Bracken  Braes,  where  we  live  !  0  my  bonny  lassie  !  tell 
me— tell  me— if  my  mother  is  indeed  likely  to  live  !"  Kuth  ColinBon 
felt  her  own  hopes  strengthened  by  the  passionate  earnestness  of 
this  appeal,  and  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  to  Lucy,  that  her  mother 
had  not  been  any  worse  since  the  morning,  and  that,  perhaps,  the 
danger  might  be  past.  Just  then  Mr  Ianson  came  down  stairs,  and 
there  was  no  fatal  expression  in  his  countenance,  so  Ruth  once  more 
assured  her  that  there  was  hope.  Then  Lucy  sat  down  and  cried 
bitterly,  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

At  such  a  time  there  was  no  need  of  deception  or  concealment. 
Norn-  knew  how  God  was  (haling  with  her  in  the  room  above  ;  but 
here  was  the  creature  dearesl  to  her  on  this  earth,  broughl  to  her 
bed  aide  as  by  a  prayer.  So  they  led  Lucy  to  the  sick-room  ;  and 
in  a  moment,  with  every  sob  hushed,  she  was  on  her  knees  al  her 
mother's  bed-side,  with  her  forehead  resting  upon  the  hands  of  her 
father. 

The  mind  of  Agnes  had  been  wandering  for  som<   time;  and  the 
fevi  :•  had  caused  many  afflicting  dreams.    "  Poor  Lucj  '  drown*  'I  in 
black  marl  pit.  •'  Merciful  Cod  |  see  hi  r    Bee  her  <  linging  to  a 
branch!    What  can  a  blind  father  do  to  save  his  child  1    Oh,  what 
shrieks!  what  shriek   I"     Michael  turned  his  si  countei 

towards  .Mr  Ianson,  as  ii  he  looked  lor  comfort     En  the 
despair,  he  believed  that  in  medical  knowledge  la)  a  fori  lighl  ol 
futurity,  and  hefell  as  if  even  the  f  life  and  of  death  were 

mitted  to  hi  mortal  hands.  "0  father,fath(  rl  tyi  ui  dan  hter 
Lucy  am  here.  Pul  your  hand  upon  my  lead,  ami  hnou  ;  my 
mot!  hanged  a    I  thou  hi  ;  and   howill  live    will 

live    and  go  back  with  us,  under  the  m<  rcj  ol  the  Almighty,  to  Bri 
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Braes."  Michael  Forester  sat  for  a  few  moments  mute  and  motion- 
less ;  and  then  he  too  knelt  down  by  the  bed-side  of  Agnes,  and 
laid  his  cheek  on  Lucy's  head,  the  touch  of  whose  hair,  wet  as  it  was 
with  the  rains,  and  sorely  dishevelled,  was  familiar  to  the  yearnings 
of  his  inmost  heart,  and  calmed  in  some  measure  the  severity  of  his 
protracted  passion. 

Agnes  started  up  in  one  of  those  sudden  fits  of  disordered  strength, 
that  in  a  fever  often  come  upon  the  apparent  prostration  of  all  vital 
power,  and  opening  her  eyes  for  the  first  time  during  twenty-four 
hours,  fixed  them  upon  Lucy,  who  by  this  time  had  risen  from  her 
knees,  and  was  standing  by  the  bed-side.  Perhaps  the  sound  of  that 
voice  had  been  recognised  in  the  seeming  deafness  of  her  spirit.  Ever 
and  anon  she  averted,  and  then  again  cast  her  eyes  with  a  bewiidered 
eagerness  upon  her  daughter,  till  at  last  she  stretched  forth  her  arms, 
and  with  a  face  expressing  the  most  passionate  fondness,  but  nothing 
else,  drew  Lucy  to  her  bosom,  and,  kissing  her  with  a  thousand  kisses, 
fell  back  on  her  pillow.  Lucy  in  that  embrace  had  crept  into  the 
lowly  bed  ;  and  there  she  lay  by  her  mother's  side,  both  mute,  and, 
to  all  who  looked  upon  them,  beautiful  as  in  the  happiest  sleep. 

Now  that  Michael  had  been  permitted  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful 
appearance  of  Lucy  at  the  Vicarage,  and  then  had  been  told  by  Mr 
Colinson  of  the  nature  of  her  journey,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  mother  of  such  a  child  would  be  spared  even  for  her  sake.  He 
had  for  several  days  and  nights  past  thought  of  Lucy  as  an  orphan. 
In  his  dreams  he  had  seen  her  weeping  in  sore  distress,  and  she 
would  not  be  comforted.  For  in  all  his  dreams  Michael  saw  still 
the  objects  of  his  affection ;  and  indeed  there  was  no  blindness  in 
that  imaginary  world.  Now  God,  and  God  only,  had  sent  Lucy  to 
restore  her  mother  to  life.  "  Impossible,  impossible,  that  our  child 
has  been  brought  hither  only  to  see  her  mother  die  !  Hush— hush  : 
they  have  both  fallen  asleep  ;  and  Agnes's  breathing,  methinks,  is 
assuredly  more  free  and  more  composed."—"  I  am  not  asleep,  father, 
but  my  mother  is  •  and  0,  I  beseech  you  all,  here  let  me  lie  till  she 
awakes." 

The  fever  in  which  her  mother  lay  might  be  infectious  ;  but  Lucy 
never  thought  of  that,  nor  perhaps  did  any  one  then  present ;  for  in 
such  extremities  prudence  is  not  known  to  love,  and  all  fear  is  for 
the  dying.  Without  any  clearly  understood  reason  for  it,  every 
heart  now  began  to  hope.  The  vicar  walked  out  into  his  orchard  ; 
Ruth  looked  after  some  little  household  duty  with  noiseless  steps  ; 
and  Mrs  Colinson  prepared  some  refreshment  for  Mr  Ianson,  who 
now  appeared  in  the  lower  room,  and  said  that  there  certainly  seemed 
a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  his  patient. 
Michael  Forester  had  followed  him  down  stairs  unperceived  ;  and 
on  hearing  these  words,  not  meant  for  his  ear,  but  manifestly  ad- 
dressed to  another,  he  felt  as  lifted  up  out  of  the  grave. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 


Had  the  load  of  misery  under  which  Michael  Forester  groaned  been 
all  at  once  removal,  it  is  probable  that  his  mind  would  have  given 
way,  and  reason  itself  been  overthrown.  He  had  often  meditated 
upon  all  other  evils  that  might  befall  himself  or  Lucy ;  but  the  death 
<>f  Agnes  had  never  been  suffered  to  steady  itself  before  his  imagina- 
tion as  an  event  that  might  take  place  ;  and  as  soon  as  that  horrid 
catastrophe  was  imminent,  he  abandoned  himself,  with  headlong 
passion,  to  uttermost  despair.  But  now  he  was  told — and  he  believed 
it — that  Agnes  might  recover — nay,  was  recovering  ;  and  his  whole 
frame  of  mind  and  body  was  shaken  as  by  a  convulsion.  He  walked 
about  the  house,  and  then  into  the  open  air,  praying  and  clasping 
his  hands,  and  sometimes,  when  he  thought  himself  unobserved, 
kneeling  down  and  asking  forgiveness  of  Heaven.  All  that  night  he 
continued  to  sit  by  her  bed-side,  as  he  had  done  for  sever,:]  nights 
before,  although  he  was  assured  that  the  crisis  of  the  fever  was  past. 
Lucy  had  been  removed  into  another  room — but  she  was  in  perfect 
health  ;  and  her  father,  contented  with  one  single  kiss  of  her  closed 
,  seemed  to  forget  that  she  was  in  the  house,  and  sat  like  an 
image  by  his  Agnes.  Ruth  Colinson,  unknown  to  him,  was  in  the 
room,  for  one  or  other  of  the  family  had  been  by  that  sick-lied  all 
night  long,  ever  since  Agnes  had  been  swimming  for  her  life.  Voices 
w.rc  still  low,  and  sad,  and  whispering,  and  all  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  the  house  carried  on  in  silence.  Michael  longed  to  hear  one 
cheerful  tone — any  sound  like  a  laugh — any  motion  that  might 
denote  bustle  or  activity  ;  for  he  still  gave  a  rueful  interpretation  to 
everything  he  discerned  in  his  darkness,  and  shuddered  lest  the  n< 
of  midnight  might  be  a  token  of  despair  and  death. 
Anoth'-r  flay  and  another  night  passed  1  iy.  and  Michael  Fori 
knew  that  his  Agnes  was  to  be  restored,  far  was  she  from  death 
now,  according  to  the  judgment  of  man,  as  on  the  afternoon  she 
arrived  at  Ellesmere.  Their  usual  gentle  and  steady  lighl  had  re- 
turned to  h<r  eyes  ;  the  few  words  she  was  able,  in  her  weakne 
utter,  were  composed  and  happy  \  she  recogni  ed  every  one  with  a 
smile;  and  two  or  three  quiel  tears  trickled  down  her  pale  el 
when  Michael  told  her  the  Btory  of  Lucy's  deparl  [journey 

from  Bracki  n  Bra*  .     Michael  and  Agnes  were  now  left  much  al< 

and.  kind  and    -l.dtnla-    Mr  la:  I    1mm  in,  what    bleSSedm 

:;  that  hi    presence  was  no  longer  needed  in  theirhouse.    When 
he  did  i  was  only  a  visit  of  con|  ratulation  :   and   Michael 

ii  ah]   to  enjoy  hia  che<  rful  and  jocular  com  i  nation; 
for  .'  i    [  i  thingof  a  humo  a  had  a  Btore  ol  anec- 

dote, on  which  the  Chlb  had  draw  n  every  Saturday  night  fo 

it  hoi  it  any  visible  diminution  of  the  charm  of  novelty.     Bui 
in  a  few  days  the  worthy  Doctor  discontinued  even  Buch  « 

;  and    \  i-  from  being  disturbed,  enjoyed  the  life  and 

animation  f  m-l.  w  re  hi  aid  OSCfl  DttOTe 

rtmenl  of  the  Vicarage. 
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But  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  Lucy  exhibited  themselves  in  quite 
a  different  character.  Hope  and  trust  had  entered  into  her  young 
and  innocent  heart  long  before  her  father  had  dared  to  indulge  them; 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  told  by  Mr  Iauson  that  her  mother  was  out 
of  danger,  a  very  flood  of  rapture  overflowed  her  whole  spirit.  She 
tried  to  keep  down  her  joy — she  gazed  on  her  mother's  sunk  cheeks, 
and  wept — she  went  by  herself  into  the  room,  or  along  with  Ruth 
Colinson,  and,  kneeling  down,  poured  forth  the  most  beautiful  extem- 
poraneous thanksgivings — she  opened  the  Bible,  and  read  portions  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  His  miracles  and  crucifixion — she  put  her  arms 
round  Ruth  Colinson's  neck  and  kissed  her,  for  Ruth  had  comforted 
her  day  and  night — and  then  going  into  the  fields  or  orchard  with 
that  affectionate  girl,  she  bounded  along  in  her  glee,  or  for  an  hour 
joined  in  the  work  of  the  haymakers,  now  housing  the  produce  of  the 
latest  enclosure  on  the  hill-side.  If  there  were  a  flower  on  bank  or 
in  hedge-row,  Lucy's  eyes  were  sure  to  detect  it ;  and  she  formed  a 
small  garland,  whose  sweet  smell,  she  said,  would  restore  her  mother; 
for  "  methinks,  Ruth,  that  your  English  flowers  have  a  finer  odour 
than  even  those  at  Bracken  Braes  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  they  are 
richer  in  their  beautiful  colours,  for  here  there  is  mair  shelter — ay,  it 
is  lowner  far  than  at  Holylee." 

There  had  been  one  Sabbath  only  since  Lucy's  arrival  at  the 
Vicarage,  and  that  was  not  a  day  on  which  it  was  possible  for  the 
afflicted  girl  to  go  to  the  chapel.  But  she  now  took  Ruth's  arm,  who 
leaned  on  her  brother  Miles,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
worship.  For  a  while  Lucy  heard  the  bell  tinkling,  but  where  she 
knew  not ;  for  still,  at  every  turning  of  the  path,  as  they  ascended  or 
descended,  the  sound  seemed  to  come  from  a  different  spot.  Then 
the  head  of  the  glen,  which  they  had  now  reached,  was  quite  filled 
with  little  wooded  eminences,  some  almost  entirely  rock,  and  others 
partly  pasturage — rent,  obviously,  by  some  natural  convulsion  from 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Between  these  eminences  lay  patches 
of  meadow-ground,  watered  by  almost  invisible  runlets,  proceeding 
from  springs,  or  from  the  main  stream  that  wound  its  increasing  way 
down  towards  the  Vicarage,  and  finally  into  Windermere.  Here 
Lucy  recognised  woodmen's  huts  such  as  she  had  known  in  the  Hirst 
Wood,  but  no  other  habitation.  Well-dressed  people,  however,  were 
issuing  from  all  the  coppices  ;  and  the  bell  sounding  close  at  hand,  she 
lifted  her  eyes  in  that  direction,  and  there  was  the  beautiful  low-roofed 
chapel  of  Ellesmere,  with  its  white  tower  and  churchyard,  encircled 
with  the  murmur  of  that  mountain-torrent.  As  the  bell  ceased  to 
tinkle,  the  cry  of  the  kite  was  heard  in  the  hollow  heavens. 

Lucy  had  never  been  in  any  public  place  of  worship  but  the  kirk 
of  Holylee.  All  that  she  now  saw  and  heard  was  in  form  very  dif- 
ferent, but  in  spirit  the  same.  This  .small  rural  congregation  had  an 
organ  whose  music  sounded  sweetly  and  solemnly  in  that  lonesome 
chapeL  The  psalm-tunes  were  not  the  same  Lucy  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  ;  but  her  fine  ear  taught  her  at  once  to  accompany  Ruth, 
and  with  a  low  and  somewhat  hesitating  voice  she  joined  in  those 
beautiful  hymns.     Before  the  worship  was  half  over,  Lucy  gave  to  it 
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the  whole  religion  of  her  heart.  She  thought  of  her  mother  rescued 
from  death  ;  of  her  father  sitting  at  that  hour  by  her  bedside  ;  of 
God's  mercies  to  her,  a  helpless  child  ;  and  of  the  kindness  experi- 
enced from  her  fellow-Christians  at  the  Vicarage  ;  and  with  a 
fervent  voice  did  the  pious  creature  repeat  every  response  through- 
out the  Bervice. 

An  annual  festival  was  now  at  hand,  called  the  "  Rush-bearing,"  for 
which  all  the  maidens  in  the  parish  about  Lucy  and  Ruth's  age,  and 
indeed  much  younger,  had  been  making  preparations.  The  origin  of 
this  rite,  evidently  of  a  religious  nature,  is  not  distinctly  known  ; 
but  its  celebration  is  with  good  reason  supposed  to  be  a  thanksgfr  ing 
for  the  hay  harvest.  It  takes  place  in  most  districts  of  Westmoreland 
near  the  end  of  July,  when  the  hay-fields  are  beginning  to  get  green 
again  with  the  after-grass,  and  a  season  almost  of  comparative  inac- 
tivity intervenes  between  it  and  the  first  week  of  September,  when 
the  corn-fields  are  yellow  for  the  sickle.  Being  a  sacred  institution, 
the  Rush-bearing,  beautiful  sight  as  it  is,  partakes  of  a  somewhat 
solemn  character  ;  and  although  no  prayers  are  said,  no  hymns  are 
sung,  but  all  is  silent,  and  the  very  meaning  of  the  rite  obscure,  yet 
at  its  close  nothing  like  amusement  or  recreation  occurs,  nothing  to 

.  the  apiril  of  a  ceremonial  which  piously  regards  the  gratitude 
of  the  creature  and  the  bounty  of  the  Creator. 

In  tie'  parish  of  Ellesmere  the  Rush-bearing  had  from  time 
immemorial    been   observed  witli   more  than  ordinary  attention. 
The  good  vicar     which  is  not  usual  in  other  places— always  I 
upon  himsrlt'  the  arrangement  of  the  procession.    The  children  all 

al  the  Vicarage,  each  provided  with  her  flower-garland,  dr. 
in  white,  and  adorned  with  ribbons,  whose  colours,  gay,  and  Bome- 
timesei  ,  notwithstanding,  pleasant  to  oehold  in  that 

infant  band.  Nothing  whatever  was  worn  on  the  head,  but  every 
ringlel   flowed   free  and  unconfined.     Ranked  according  to  their 

it,  the  innocent  creatures  walked  two  by  two,  with  the  flower- 
garlands  in  their  hands;  and  thus  the  procession  moved,  silent  as 
a  dream,  towards  the  solitary  chapeL      Lucy  and   her  COUSin  Martha 

walked  Bide  by  Bide  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  day  that  they  might  be 
said  to  have  begun  to  love  one  another  with  a  sisterly  affection. 
Every  hear!  was  happy,  it  knew  not  why,  tor  every  child  that 
walked  in  thai  lair  array  frit  tie-  beauty  of  that  wholeof  which 

If  made  pari  ;  and  one  Bpiril  of  harmoniou    fei  Ling  pervad  d  tie- 
living  chain,  from  tin-  two  leading  maidens,  now  on  the 
womanhood,  to  the  la  I  two  small  creaturei  of  five  Bummi 
weri  celj  able  to  keep  up  with  I 

ion.    Tie  bi         i    i  flying  iron,  bough  to  bon 
bearing  pa     'l   through  the  coppice  woo  !  qui  t 

tore  the  Ian, l  d  among  their  knolls,    The  chapi  I  dooi 

opi  11,  and  in  wenl  the  qui  rhood  to  depot  it  theirflowei      i 

lands  on  the  DCWS,  the  pulpit,  and  the  altar. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  which,  with  il 
oak  furnitu  ned  walls,  and  lom  I  roof,  ■■ 

somewhal  gloomy,  glowed  with  a  thousand  bright  and  goi    oua 

vol.  xi.  ■  '■ 
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colours.  Many  of  the  garlands  had  been  framed,  with  much  taste, 
of  garden  flowers  both  rich  and  rare  ;  but  indeed  it  is  not  possible 
to  join  together  a  multitude  of  blossoms,  and  buds,  and  flowers, 
and  leaves,  without  the  aggregate  being  most  beautiful.  The  Rush- 
bearers  themselves — a  name  originating  in  another  custom,  now 
disused — could  not  help  eyeing  with  delighted  wonder  the  splendid 
show  of  their  distributed  garlands;  and  then,  arranged  as  before, 
they  reverently  left  the  chapel,  and  hand-in-hand  returned  to  the 
Vicarage. 

There,  beneath  the  solemn  shadow  of  that  ancient  yew-tree,  the 
vicar's  wife  had  set  out  tables  of  simple  viands— the  same  tables  at 
which  the  merry  haymakers  had  taken  their  meals.  The  vicar 
blessed  the  bread  and  fruit  ;  and  when  the  repast  was  over,  some  of 
the  elder  maidens  sung  a  hymn.  Ruth  Colinson  whispered  to  her 
father,  that  Lucy  would  sing  one  of  the  psalms  used  in  the  kirk 
at  Holylee ;  and  a  leaf  would  have  been  heard  to  fall  while  she 
warbled 

"  Plaintive  martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name." 

The  sun  was  setting  in  all  his  glory ;  and  Agnes,  who  was  now 
strong  enough  sometimes  to  leave  her  bed,  had  been  for  a  short 
time  sitting  at  the  window,  of  which  Michael  ventured  to  open  a 
few  panes,  just  as  Lucy  began  to  sing  by  herself— 

"  The  Lord's  my  shepherd,  I'll  not  want. 
He  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  pastures  green  :  He  leadeth  me 
The  quiet  waters  by." 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

There  was  now  entire  happiness  within  the  Vicarage  of  Ellesmere ; 
for  all  the  shadows  of  death  had  disappeared,  and  Agnes,  who  had 
lain  so  long  wasted  and  delirious  in  hopeless  disease,  had  risen  up 
in  her  pale  returning  beauty,  and  had  walked  about  the  shaded 
ures,  both  in  the  morning  and  evening  light.  A  deep  religious 
gratitude  gave  a  still  more  delightful  character  to  those  eyes,  that 
never  smiled  without  inspiring  affection ;  and  the  awe  left  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  peril  from  which  she  had  been  providentially 
saved,  breathed  a  mournful  composure  over  a  deportment  that  was 
at  all  times  naturally  sedate,  making  even  the  tones  of  her  speech 
sweeter  and  more  gentle.  Her  husband  had  not  wholly  recovered 
his  usual  undisturbed  demeanour ;  yet  everything  he  said  or  did 
expressed  to  Mr  Colinson  repentance  for  that  passion  of  grief  that 
had  so  utterly  overwhelmed  him,  and  showed  that,  on  another  trial, 
his  heart  would  probably  be  more  humble  and  obedient.  But  where 
was  Lucy  in  her  joy  1    Tell  how  the  linnet  in  spring  passes  every 
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hour  in  its  vale  of  sunshine.  In  the  grey  dawn,  before  the  yellow 
sunlight  tinged  the  diadem  of  the  elrn-grove,  or  melted  the  veil  of 
diamonds  that  lay  over  the  dewy  sward,  before  the  thrush  hod  fed 
her  brood,  or  the  young  swallows  looked  out  from  their  nests  below 
the  antique  cornice,  while  yet  the  kine  were  reposing,  and  the  hare 
sitting  fearless  at  a  distance  from  his  shelter,  Lucy  was  out  in  the 
morniug  solitude,  and  forgetting  her  happiest  dreams  in  the  still  and 
shaded  loveliness  that  was  gradually  brightening  over  heaven  and 
earth.  Sometimes,  even  before  Ruth  Colinson  was  awake,  had  Lucy 
been  by  herself  all  the  way  to  the  chapel,  and  received  kind  words 
from  the  shepherds  going  to  the  mountains.  The  long  day  glided 
by,  she  knew  not  how,  in  various  delights;  and  often  did  she  wonder, 
on  looking  at  the  sky,  to  see  that  the  sun  was  indeed  setting  among 
his  golden  clouds.  And  was  Bracken  Braes  forgotten  1  The  green 
broomy  hills  and  treeless  banks  of  Heriot  Water — that  one  wooded 
linn,  the  Howlet's  Nest,  and  he  whom  her  heart  had  so  often  heat 
within  her  inmost  bosom  to  meet  there — Edward  Ellis  !  No,  no — 
all  Lucy's  affections  were  true  to  the  place  of  her  birth  ;  and  sad 
although  she  certainly  would  be  when  the  day  came— now  near  at 
hand — that  they  must  take  their  departure  from  Ellesmere,  yet  her 
heart  yearned  at  the  forethought  towards  sweet  Scotland,  and  there, 
among  the  banks  and  braes  where  she  was  bom,  might  she  also  live, 
die,  and  be  buried. 

But  this  is  the  morning  of  the  most  beautiful  festival  that  cheers 
the  land  of  lakes,  Windermere  Regatta  ;  ami  Miles  Colinson,  with 
Lucy  and  Ruth,  will  join  in  his  pinnace  that  mediterranean  fleet. 
As  for  Martha,  she  showed  her  good  sense  and  her  good  feeling  in 
preferring  to  accompany  the  old  people,  from  whom  she  was  about 
so  soon  to  part ;  and  Alexander  Ainslie,  who  had  heeome  a  prodi- 
gious favourite  at  the  Vicarage,  attended  the  nymphs  of  the  hoi 
Eold  in  1 1  is  Scotch  bonnet,  which  he  wore  with  an  air  of  pride,  as  if 
object  of  universal  observation.    So  bound  to  the  vicarage  by 

love  and  by  fear  had  1 n  tie-  heart  of  the  affectionate  Lucy  ever 

Bince  her  arrival  from  Scotland,  that  she  had  never  one; 

Ulesmere  the  chapel,  and  the  rocks  around  it,  havin  been 
the  boundary  of  her  rambles.  One  glance  of  Windermere  was  all 
that  she  hail  taken  on  thai  troubled  day  w  In  n  she  w.-i:,  Hying  to  her 

mother;  and  its  beauty  was  like  a  dim  dream  to  her  imagination. 

now  the  party  winded  joyously  up  the  wooded  hills,  an 

the  precipici     thai  rvened  between  I  Ellesmere  and  the 

queen  of  the  lakes;  and  Lucy  promised  not  to  turn  hereyesfrom 
the  scenery  Immediately  around  lea-,  till  Mil-  Colin  on  bad  con- 
ducted her  to  a  natural  watchtower  al   Hi  iv,  buill  ■ 

do  lever  could  have  stirred,  and  with  a  flight  <  had 

been  bung  in  air  by  an  earthquake.    Miles  Colinson  then  took  his 

le  hand    from    Lucy'  ;nl,  while   In-  and   l.'ulh  wati 

■  n  of  her  countenance  a  3  Windernn 
•    water,  woods,  air,  and  sky,  all  blended  in  beautiful 

ma  mificenl  repo    . 
The  simp]  had  □  •  r  known  any  other  world  than  tl 
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of  Holylee.  That  pastoral  parish  was  to  her  the  imago  of  the  whole 
earth.  After  reading  to  her  father  about  other  countries,  all  thought 
of  them  was  Laid  aside  with  the  book,  and  she  sa.w  and  heard  only 
the  scenery  of  her  native  vale.  Bat  now  Lucy  felt  herself  in  heaven 
— no  dream,  but  a  reality  enduring  in  its  delight.  The  bliss  of 
novelty — beyond  all  doubt  or  comparison,  of  every  bliss  that  the 
human  soul  can  know,  the  most  vivid,  luminous,  and  dazzling— now 
possessed  her  whole  being  as  she  gazed  and  gazed ;  a  capacity  of 
happiness  adequate  to  the  beauty  for  the  first  time  revealed,  sud- 
denly unfolded  itself  within  her  nature,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
wildered  and  exulting  happiness  she  wept  to  know  that  her  mother 
had  been  saved  from  death,  and  that  the  Great  Being  who  stretched 
out  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  had  looked  with  an  eye  of  mercy  on 
her  sick-bed,  had  hearkened  to  the  prayers  of  her,  a  poor  little  child, 
and  on  His  throne  had  guarded  the  footsteps  of  her  blind  father.  "  0 
Buth,  Ruth  !  this  is  by  far  the  happiest  day  of  all  my  life  ;  and  I 
will  think  of  it,  dream  of  it,  every  day  and  every  night,  as  long  as  I 
live,  when  I  am  far  far  away  in  Scotland."  But  Ruth  took  her  hand, 
without  any  reply,  and  bounding  together  down  the  mossy  steps, 
scattering  the  wild-rose  leaves,  but  without  startling  the  redbreast 
from  its  nest ;  and  then  along  the  sloping  hay-fields  and  old  flowery 
leas,  the  two  happy  creatures  stood  breathless  on  a  little  pier  that 
jutted  into  a  bay,  and  there  saluted  Miles,  whom  they  had  absolutely 
outrun,  with  a  laugh  of  raillery,  as  he  handed  them  tripping  into  the 
boat,  and  then,  with  vigorous  arm,  made  the  Antelope  of  Ellesmere 
glide,  with  her  broken  shadow,  under  rock,  and  along  level  shore, 
till  she  reached  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  pointed  her  prow  towards 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  Lowood  Bay,  with  its  few  sentinel  pine- 
trees  and  wooded  mountain,  with  all  its  peaceful  battlements. 

Lucy  remembered  her  voyage  up  Ullswater ;  but  the  wind  had 
watted  the  Naiad  so  swiftly  along,  that  she  scarcely  knew  where  she 
was,  till  again  standing  on  the  shore.  Grief  and  fear  too  had  blinded 
and  deafened  her  to  the  beauty  of  that  morning.  But  now  life  and 
joy  were  one.  The  heaven  smiled  over  her  head ;  and  as  she  looked 
down,  there  also  were  the  heavens,  whenever  the  oars  rested,  and  the 
pinnace,  with  its  gaudy  flag  yet  unfolded,  floated  with  almost  imper- 
ceptible motion  on  the  air-like  water.  But  for  the  little  bells  that  went 
wavering  in  myriads  past  the  gunwale,  and  showed  that  they  were 
on  another  element,  Lucy  could  have  thought  herself  sailing  through 
the  very  skies,  and  a  sort  of  pleasing  fear  subdued  her  gladness, 
when  once  more  the  Antelope  resumed  her  flight,  and  brought  them 
within  hearing  of  the  merry  music,  becoming  every  moment  more 
clear  and  distinct  from  Lowood  Bay.  "  Ay,  there 's  the  Bowness 
band!"  exclaimed  Ruth;  "how  sweet,  Lucy,  is  the  sound  of  the 
clarionet  and  bugle  !  and  does  not  the  hollow  sound  of  the  great  drum 
fill  the  whole  lake  from  Ecclerig-Crag  to  Water  Head !" 

Just  behind  a  low  pastoral  point,  that,  running  out  from  a  coppice 
wood,  formed  one  of  the  horns  of  a  small  bay,  that  to  the  careless  eye 
was  not  observed  to  be  a  bay  at  all,  but  thought  to  be  merely  part 
of  the  straight  shore,  was  anchored  in  shallow  water,  and  within  leap 
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of  the  silver-sanded  beach,  the  Antelope  of  Ellesmere.  From  that 
station  there  was  not  only  a  view  of  Lowood  Bay,  distant  a  few 
hundred  yards,  but  of  the  lake  down  to  Belle  Isle,  and  across  to  the 
undisturbed  waters  of  Poolwyke,  that  seemed  a  lake  of  themselves, 
and  almost  separated  in  their  still  seclusion,  from  the  spirit  of 
festivity  now  breaking  out  all  along  the  opposite  shore.  Like 
apparitions  rising  up  from  the  depths  of  the  lake — for  whence  they 
came  Lucy  knew  not  nor  could  conjecture — many  a  gaily  painted 
pinnace  now  moved  twinkling  over  the  broad  bosom  of  Windermere, 
and  the  echoes  answered  to  shouts  and  laughter  from  the  merry 
crews  striving  in  amicable  contest.  Lucy  started  to  her  feet  at  the 
first  signal-gun,  which  she  thought  close  to  their  anchorage  ;  and 
the  little  carronade  having  been  placed  on  a  spot  commanding  a 
multitudinous  echo,  it  seemed  as  if  on  that  cloudless  sky  peals  of 
thunder  were  rolling  round  the  whole  circk  of  mountains,  and,  more 
than  once  reawakening  when  all  thought  them  over,  died  faint  and 
afar  off,  beyond  the  blue  skies  of  Langdale  Pikes— a  mountain  that, 
look  where  you  will,  still  forms  part  of  the  scenery  of  Windermere. 

Not  one  lazy  straggler  was  now  seen  out  upon  the  lake  ;  but  the 
wlmle  tiny  fleet  was  moored  around  the  bay — a  bright  and  gorgeous 
circle  of  flags  and  awnings.  The  rowing-boats  now  started  for  the 
prize,  and  all  was  animation  and  enthusiasm.  But  Lucy  was  told  to 
look  away  from  the  race,  towards  Calgarth  and  Millar-ground — for 
the  sea  had  sent  its  southern  breezes,  and  the  sail-boats,  that  had 
lain  all  morning  becalmed  in  the  bay  of  Bowness,  now  loomedon 
the  horizon,  and  stooping  beneath  the  winds  that  they  were  bringing 
along  with  them  to  tie'  stillness  of  the  airless  water  of  Lowood,  soon 
showed  the  various  splendour  of  their  array,  and  proudly  imparted 
another  character  to  the  whole  festival.  "There  goes  the  flying 
schooner,  the  Victory,"  said  Miles  Colinson,  an  enthusiast ie  and 
skilful  fresh-water  sailor,  "and  that  is  the  Endeavour  with  its  long 
white  pendant,  close  upon  her  stern,  standing  on  the  same  tack. 
line  nearly  before  the  wind  now,  and  methinks  the 
Endeavour  is  about  to  run  foul  of  the  boom  of  her  mainsail  ;  bu1 
before  evening  which  cats  the  other  out  of  the  wind, 
wleu  el,,  e-hauled,  ami  in  the  wind's  eye,  weathering  Seymour<  Irag. 
Look,  Lucy,  are  they  not  beautiful?  Beautiful  indeed  they  ap- 
peared to  Tier  eyes  J  but  their  beauty  was  as  that  of  living  erealn 
and  their  motion  as  that  of  life,  while,  with  wingfl  white  as  .now, 
and  meteors  attending  tleir  course,  they  held  their  linden  iating  i>ro- 
towards  the  mountains,  and  apparently  without  an]  •  uiaance 
but  that  of  their  own  spirit,  went  efidii  b]  the  hanging  groves  and 
woods.  '•'  Auld  Lan  i  pne,'  a  i  I  livi  ' '  i  :c)  imed  L 
the  cloud  of  sail  carried  away  thai  melanchol]  mu  ic,  the  Scotti  h 

maiden    \ya     for  a    mom,  at    at    I'.rael.,  n    la..  1"  QCath    the 

plane-tree,  and  the  Heribt  Water  murmuring  along  the  willow 
naugh,  down  to  the  linn  and  the  .Man  e  of  Holylee. 

Aparl  from  the  bay  and  all  its  beautiful  confusion,  vet  near  enough 
to  enter  into  the  -pint  of  the  fe  tival,  the  crew  of  the  Antelopi 
mained  with  her  during  all  the  boal  i  '  thi  ii  quiel  anchoi 
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But  Miles  Colinson  now  weighed  anchor,  and  Lucy  took  her  seat  at 
the  stern,  while  Ruth  relieved  the  flag  from  its  statt',  proud  of  the 
emblazoning  which  their  joint  needlework  had  formed  during  the 
lung  evenings  below  the  yew-tree.  "  We  must  take  our  place  in  I  be 
grand  aquatic  procession,"  said  Miles,  with  a  smile;  "but  I  must 
take  care  not  to  run  down  the  Nil  Timeo,  the  ten-oared  barge  of  the 
Windermere  Sailing  Club."  Much  brandishing  and  splashing  of 
oars  there  was,  before  both  lines  were  formed,  and  the  "  grand  aquatic 
procession "  moved  in  the  sunshine  over  the  dark-blue  waters,  as  if 
some  doughty  Doge  were  about  to  wed  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The 
crew  of  each  boat,  doubtless,  thought  her  the  brightest  star  in  that 
moving  constellation  ;  and  so  occupied  were  all  the  rowers  and  their 
companies  with  their  nice  and  difficult  duties,  that  it  was  only  now 
and  then  that  the  sail-boats  attracted  notice,  when  bearing  down, 
with  a  freshened  breeze,  upon  the  procession,  returning  to  its  anchor- 
age in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  They  tacked  suddenly,  just  when 
about  to  break  the  line,  and  bore  away  majestically  before  the 
wind,  with  their  bands  playing  "  Rule  Britannia,"  or  "  God  Save  the 
King." 

"  Ruth,  Ruth,"  exclaimed  Lucy,  "  there  is  bonny  Agatha  Marshall, 
who  was  so  kind  to  me  at  her  father's  house  on  the  banks  of  that 
other  lake ;"  and  the  two  boats  were  now  so  close  together  that 
Lucy  and  Agatha  shook  hands  across  their  gunwales,  and  then  again 
in  a  moment  were  separated  by  an  oar-length  of  foamy  water.  By 
this  time  Lucy  had  become  quite  a  bold  sailor  ;  and,  taking  off  her 
bonnet,  that  she  might  behold  the  spectacle  on  all  sides,  down  fell 
her  clustering  ringlets  in  a  shower  of  sunbeams  over  her  cheeks  and 
neck  ;  and  never  had  the  Cambridge  scholar  beheld  in  imagination 
so  bright  a  figure  of  an  Hour,  a  Grace,  or  a  Nereid,  as  that  fail- 
Scottish  shepherdess,  now  gazing  on  him  with  smiles  of  bewildered 
happiness.  Like  an  hour,  too,  she  was  to  pass  away  ;  and,  although 
unforgotten,  yet  to  return  never,  never  more.  But  the  horns  of  the 
crescent  had  touched  Lowood  Bay — a  hundred  oars  rose  into  the  air 
— the  boats  were  again  anchored  or  drawn  up  to  the  beach — the  whole 
fleet  deserted  by  their  crews — and  the  shores  alive,  from  the  water 
edge  to  the  knolls  below  the  wooded  Scaur  where  the  hawks  inhabit. 

Lucy  sought  anxiously  through  the  moving  crowd  for  Agatha 
Marshall,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  recognised  each  other. 
The  Colinsons  and  Marsha  lis  were  not  altogether  strangers,  and  the 
two  parties  agreed  to  retire  from  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  scene, 
and  have  a  repast  in  some  quiet  glade  within  reach  of  the  lake 
breezes.  Miles  soon  recollected  a  fit  spot,  halfway  between  Lowood 
ami  Ecclerig ;  and  a  crowd  of  remembrances  came  over  Lucy's  mind, 
when  in  a  few  minutes  they  sat  down  upon  the  bank  of  a  charcoal 
pit,  within  a  wood  that  had  been  thinned  that  very  spring— so  per- 
fectly like  the  Hirst  Wood,  where  her  father  lost  his  sight  in  that 
thunderstorm.  Agatha,  Lucy,  and  Ruth,  were  all  intimate  friends 
in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  Lucy's  eyes  beamed  with  joy  to  hear  that  the 
lieutenant  had  been  most  prosperous  in  his  late  cruise,  and  was  now 
quite  a  rich  man.     "  They  say  we  are  to  have  peace  soon,  and  then 
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ray  brother  will  live  with  us  at  Seathwaite  Hall,  and  we  shall  get 
regattas  of  our  own  on  Ullswater  ;  Lucy  Forester  will  surely  visit 
her  friends  again — and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  her  with  us  long 
before — I  am  married." 

Mirth  and  merriment  soon  grew  general,  but  never  loud,  over  that 
sylvan  saloon.  In  an  hour  or  two,  the  heron,  that  had  been  disturbed 
by  unusual  clamour,  was  seen  returning  from  Rydal  Woods,  with 
wings  moving  not  quicker  than  oars,  and  his  flight  gradually  de- 
scending nearer  and  nearer  the  water,  as  he  kept  approaching  his 
nest  on  Bough-holm,  by  the  deserted  bay  of  Ray-rigg.  The  wind, 
too,  was  dying  away,  as  the  sun  declined  westward;  and  here  and 
there  a  boat,  with  eiderly  people  and  children  taking  an  early  fare- 
well of  the  revelries,  crawled  almost  reluctantly  homewards  along 
the  sleeping  lake,  that  was  spread  with  deepening  shadows.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  umbrage  of  the  forest  boughs,  the  air  was  cooler, 
although  calmer;  and  the  butterflies,  that  had  enjoyed  that  day  of 
light,  had  all  settled  down  upon  the  wildflowers.  "Part  we  must 
not  without  some  Scottish  music,"  was  the  feeling  of  all  the  party  ; 
and  Lucy,  who  never  in  all  her  life  had  been  asked  twice  to  do  any- 
thing she  could  do,  warbled  the  wildest  and  most  mournful  spirit  of 
the  genius  of  her  country.  There  were  wet  eyes  during  some  of  those 
airs  ;  for  worthy  indeed  were  they  of  tears,  sung  as  they  now  were 
by  one  to  whom  nature  had  taught  the  music  of  the  heart,  in  whose 
sorrow  innocence  rejoices  amidst  the  pauses  of  its  gladness,  and  then 
returns  more  happy  to  its  own  living  world.  It  seemed,  us  she  sung, 
that  the  composure  of  the  soul  within  her  almost  sobered  the  golden 
gleam  above  her  forehead,  and  touched  with  paleness  the  roses  of 
her  cheek.  Fair  moved  the  bosom  of  one  not  yet  woman  grown, 
while  those  liquid  murmurs  left  her  lips  apart  in  their  beauty  ;  and 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  tune,  every  tongue  and  eye  applauded, 
Lucy  soon  recovered  all  her  gladsome  smiles,  and  lifted  up  from  the 
sward  eyes  that  looked  as  if  1  hey  could  express  no  other  emotion 
than  that  of  rejoicing  happiness. 


CHAPTEE    XXVII. 

THBstayof  the  Poi  I  the  Vicarage  of  EHesmere  had  been 

protracted  Bometime  beyond  thealmosl   perfect  recovery  of  A 
by  mutual  friendship  of  a  rery  deep  and  endearing  character,     Di 

and   sympathy  had  opened   up  and   exhibited   the  re. 

each  other's  hearts,  ami  that  iuo  month  bad  made  revelation 

of  feelings  which  might  have  lain  concealed  during  a  whole  life. 
Hut  the  day  of  parting  had  corneal  last    The  vicar,  his  wife,  and 
his  son  and  daughters,  bad  accompanied  their  beloved 
as  Seathwaite  Ball  on  Dllswater,  and  the  final  farewell  had  thu 
been  li    i  melancholy  than  if  it  had  taken  place  al  the  door  of  th<  ir 
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own  dwelling.  Michael  parted  from  a  friend  in  Mr  Colinson  whom 
he  held  dearer  than  lie  supposed  he  could  have  done  any  new  acquain- 
tance at  his  time  of  life,  when  the  heart  is  contented  with  affections 
of  old  standing,  and  is  slow  to  expand  itself  fully  under  the  power 
of  any  fresh  attachment.  The  admirable  character  of  the  vicar — one 
of  the  most  modest,  humble,  and  unassuming  of  men— had  betrayed 
itself  unconsciously,  in  many  simple  traits,  almost  every  day  after 
their  friendship  was  a  week  old  ;  and  Michael — who  at  first  scarcely 
understood  how  to  reconcile  Mr  Colinson's  zeal  in  secular  concerns 
with  such  a  religious  spirit  as  his  sacred  profession  demanded,  and 
wondered  a  little  at  his  manual  labours  in  the  hay-field  and  the 
barn— ere  long  discerned  that  the  reconcilement  of  custom  can,  with- 
out moral  injury,  blend  together  pursuits  elsewhere  deemed  repug- 
nant, and  acknowledged  that  the  life  of  a  good  man  ought  not  to  be 
tried  by  any  other  test  than  the  consistency  of  its  own  condition.  In 
Scotland,  Michael  Forester  was  aware  that  no  clergyman  could  en- 
gage personally  in  rural  toils,  almost  like  a  hind,  without  loss  of 
character  and  implied  degradation  of  mind ;  but  in  Ellesmere  the 
spirit  of  the  clerical  life  had  for  ages  been  of  this  homely  and  primi- 
tive kind.  Even  in  dress,  the  vicar,  he  was  told  by  Agnes,  was  but 
little  distinguished  from  the  respectable  householders  around ;  and 
clad  as  he  was,  throughout  the  week,  in  grey,  she  confessed  that  she 
had  never  completely  felt  that  he  was  a  clergyman  till  the  first 
Sabbath,  when,  walking  to  the  chapel,  he  appeared  just  like  Mr 
Kennedy  at  Holylee— more  dignified  and  impressive,  it  might  be, 
from  the  contrast  of  his  usual  homeliness  of  dress  and  manner ;  but, 
in  good  truth,  each  member  of  the  family  at  the  Vicarage  was  alike 
estimable.  Although  far  inferior  both  in  mental  and  corporeal  gifts 
to  Agnes,  yet  Mrs  Colinson  was  a  woman  without  guile,  and  of  a  truly 
Christian  spirit.  She  had  borne  many  afflictions  that  had  never 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Agnes,  with  unrepining  resignation.  No  human 
being  ever  worshipped  her  Maker  more  in  spirit  and  in  truth  than 
did  she  every  Sabbath  in  that  little  chapel.  Her  charities  were 
like  the  night-dews — felt,  not  seen  ;  and  one  good  deed  was  by  her 
forgotten  in  another  ;  her  whole  life  being  passed  in  a  cmiet  succes- 
sion of  kindnesses  towards  her  fellow- creatures.  Euth,  her  sole  sur- 
viving daughter,  was  also  the  flower  of  all  the  flock,  and  allowed  to 
be  the  sweetest  and  the  prettiest  girl  in  Ellesmere  ;  and  Miles,  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  at  Cambridge  both  in  classical 
literature  and  science,  reminded  the  elder  statesmen  in  the  neigh- 
bouring vales  of  his  uncle,  Joshua  Colinson,  formerly  curate  of 
Wansfell,  whose  fame  as  a  mathematician  and  divine  still  survived 
in  tlio.se  obscure  and  remote  places,  whither  he  had  retired  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  where  he  had  died,  in  ignoble  but  useful  retire- 
ment, in  a  green  old  age.  But  the  Foresters  were  far  away  from 
the  Vicarage  now  ;  and  had  returned,  all  safe  and  well,  to  Bracken 
Braes. 

If  tears  had  blinded  Lucy's  eyes  as  they  stole  a  last  glance  of 
Ellesmere,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  they  were  dry  when  once  more 
she  beheld  the  spire  of  Holylee  kirk.    As  they  passed  the  Manse, 
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her  heart  beat  wildly ;  for  there  was  Edward  Ellis,  with  a  kindly 
smile,  and  a  look  of  rejoicing  salutation.  Aunt  Isobel  was  on  the 
look-out  for  them  below  the  plane-tree  ;  and  after  the  first  weeping 
embrace  was  over,  and  all  had  time  to  feel  that  the  roof  of  Bracken 
Braes  was  indeed  over  them  once  more,  Michael  gave  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  for  bringing  them  all  out  of  their  late  tribulation.  Little 
or  no  change  was  visible  in  the  rooms ;  as  far  as  their  faithful 
memory  served,  everything  was  in  its  usual  place— untouched,  yet 
free  from  dust.  The  old  clock,  that  had  rest  while  Aunt  Isobel 
sojourned  in  the  Manse,  now  ticked  with  all  its  power ;  a  few  books 
lav  on  the  broad  wooden  chimueypiece,  and  Lucy  remembered  the 
very  passage  she  had  been  reading  that  day  the  letter  came  from  Mr 
Colinson  about  her  mother's  illness ;  the  barking  glee  of  the  two 
shepherd  dogs  was  over,  and  the  creatures  sat  each  at  its  own  side 
of  the  fire,  glad  of  the  return  ;  and  there  was  the  speckle-breasted 
mavis,  in  his  cheerful  prison,  aware  that  it  was  Lucy's  white  hand 
that  now  ran  its  fingers  along  the  wicker-bars.  The  seasons  at 
Bracken  Braes  were  not  so  early  as  at  Ellesmere.  It  was  not  above 
a  week  ago  since  the  first  swathe  of  grass  had  fallen  before  the 
scythe.  "To-morrow,"  said  William  Laidlaw,  "the  rakers  will  be 
all  in  the  haugh,  and  I  am  mistaen  if  ye  hae  seen  or  heard  o'  a 
heavier  crop  in  ony  part  o'  England." — "Stupid  creatures!"  cpioth 
Isobel,  "  not  one  o'  you  can  speak  a  word  o'  English  ;  ye  hae  a'  the 
Scottish  accent  sae  strong  that  it  is  just  perfectly  vulgar.  Couldna 
the  vicar,  as  you  call  him,  or  his  son  the  student,  have  taught  you 
a  mair  refined  discoursed  You'll  be  a'  Episcopals,  I  doubt  not? 
And  what'll  you  think  o'  the  kirk  o'  Holylee,  in  comparison  wi'  that 
chapel  o'  Ellesmere  that  Lucy  wrote  me  so  long  a  letter  about,  wi' 
its  organ,  and  hymns,  and  printed  prayers?"  But  Aunt  Isobel  aow 
spoke  to  those  who  understood  all  her  peculiar  modes  of  speech,  and 
knew  how  rightly  to  interpret  its  meanings.  Every  Sabbath  had 
she,  Bitting  in  the  kirk  of  Holylee,  thought  of  them  in  the  chapel  of 
Ellesmere  ;  and  whatever  differences  there  might  lie  in  their  tonus 
of  worship,  and  solemnly  attached  as  she  was  to  her  own  simple 
form  of  faith,  deeply  did  she  feel  that,  wherever  a  few  were  gathered 

fcher  in  sincerity,  God  would  be  in  the  midsl  of  them,  and  merci- 
II'-  thoughl  fitting,  grant  their  prayers. 

mi  [sobel  scrutinised  Martha  tb pnan  with  kind  1ml  keen 

and  a  Let  d  -",.1  an iwered  a  hundred  questions,    she  was  much 

Sed   with  .Maltha's  plain,  quiet,  and  sensible  manners,  ami 
eclared  that  she  would  have  known  her  to  I.  •  her  father's  child  had 

she  iM<  t  beral  Japan    "Ay,  ay,  mj  good  Martha,  you  have  I 

a  hard  la    ie,  they  tell  me  ;  and  hae  woi  ki  d,  too.  a'  j : 

'Li-.  ,,  for  them  that  w(  re  not  o1  your  am  blood  ;  bui  v"  "  !i :"'  :| 
ditferenl  lifi ,  my  bairn,  at  Brad  i<  s,  and  we'll  b   u 

kindly  as  we  do  Lucy  herself.    0   (  don't  you  Bee  the  very 

-lint  o'  poor  Abel's  eye  there  ;  and  th<  n  .  too,  tb  ime  dimples 

that  showed  them  etvi  a  in  ilka  ehei  ;-  which 

was  often  and  often,  in  the  BhorteBl  day/  for  a  merrier  man  than 
Abel  Fon   ter  never  sang  at  hi  workh  onahine, ' 
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In  a  very  few  days  Martha  was  quite  at  home  at  Bracken  Braes. 
She  felt  with  gratitude  that  the  kind  promises  that  had  been  made 
to  her  before  she  left  Westmoreland  had  been  more  than  realised. 
At  meals,  at  all  their  fireside  work  or  leisure,  at  prayers,  in  bed 
(for  she  slept  with  Lucy),  the  once  neglected  or  oppressed  orphan 
now  felt  herself  taken  within  the  affection  of  many  excellent  hearts, 
and  gradually  becoming  familiar  with  thoughts  and  feelings  of  whose 
existence  she  had  formerly  known  nothing,  but  that  found  out  cor- 
responding chords  in  her  own  nature.     Pleased  with  herself,  thank- 
ful to  her  Maker,  every  day  more  and  more  attached  to  all  the  family, 
and  naturally  fond  of  work  and  averse  to  all  idleness,  Martha  was 
soon  thought  quite  a  treasure,  and  her  character  began  to  stand 
high  in  the  parish.     The  hay  harvest  went  on  apace ;  and  Martha, 
although  at  first  a  little  puzzled  with  the  Scotch  fashion,  soon  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  her  perseverance  and  activity.    Jacob  Mayne 
declared  she  was  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  and  held  her  up  as  a 
pattern  to  his  own  daughters,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  some- 
what indolent,  and  afraid  of  the  sun  tanning  their  skin,  and  hurting 
the  delicacy  of  their  complexion.     Gooddiumour,  contentment,  and 
a  willingness  to  do  one's  best,  are  prime  qualities  in  the  character 
of  a  cottage  girl ;  and  although  Martha  was  no  beauty,  yet  they 
gave  a  pleasing  expression  to  ordinary  enough  features  ;  and  except 
Lucy  herself,  no  one,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  was  more  admired  in 
the  haugh. 

Few  states  of  life  are  more  delightful  than  the  calm  and  tranquil 
return  into  old  dear  familiar  habits,  even  although  they  may  have 
been  interrupted  by  a  change  in  itself  perfectly  happy.  Michael's 
feet  knew  well  all  the  ground  about  Bracken  Braes,  and  after  the 
necessary  confinement  of  a  new  kind  of  scenery  at  Ellesmere,  he 
now  felt  an  enlargement  of  mind  in  the  greater  freedom  of  motion  in 
all  his  limbs  ;  again  the  day  was  subdivided  in  a  way  that  had  long 
been  habitual  to  him ;  and  all  the  ongoings  of  his  farm  told  him 
perpetually  where  the  sun  stood  in  heaven.  Once  more,  too,  he  had 
taken  his  place  as  an  elder  below  the  pulpit ;  Mr  Kennedy's  voice 
was  even  pleasanter  to  his  ear  than  before— no  disparagement  to 
the  reading  of  the  good  vicar ;  and  thoroughly  as  he  had  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  to  him 
the  sanctifying  power  of  years  lay  upon  his  own  form  of  worship. 
Agnes  had  never  hoped  to  see  Bracken  Braes  more,  and  to  her  it  was 
dearer— more  beautiful  than  ever ;  while  Lucy,  convincing  herself, 
with  many  a  sigh,  that  she  must  never  hope  to  be  at  Ellesmere  again, 
except  in  a  dream,  cherished  the  remembrance  of  all  its  loveliness, 
without  losing  any  of  her  attachment  to  the  sweet  place  of  her 
nativity.  Bare,  naked,  and  bleak  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  comparison 
with  that  English  valley  ;  but  in  spring  and  in  summer,  what  place, 
in  its  own  way,  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  vale  of  Heriot 
Water,  all  the  way  down  from  Ladyside  to  Holylee  1 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

There  were  two  causes  of  distress  to  Lucy,  soon  after  her  return 
from  Westmoreland  ;  her  two  dearest  friends — the  highest  and  the 
lowest — Emma  Craustoim  of  the  Hirst,  and  Marry  Morrison  of 
Ewebank,  were  both  ill  in  health  and  distressed  in  spirit.  Mary  had 
only  once  been  over  at  Bracken  Braes  for  a  single  hour,  and  Lucy 
had  but  once  visited  her  in  return.  Both  times  the  poor  creature's 
eyes  had  seemed  red  with  weeping ;  and  when  a  smde  crossed  her 
face,  it  was  more  woeful  than  any  other  expression.  She  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Lucy's,  as  if  she  had  some  secret  to  reveal  and  confide  to 
her  affection ;  but  then  would  turn  away  in  ghastly  silence,  and 
even  cover  her  face  with  her  hands,  or  for  a  while  disappear.  Lucy 
knew  that  she  had  a  harsh  father,  but  there  seemed  now  about 
Miry  Morrison  a  deeper  distress  than  could  arise  from  that  cause, 
which  had  always  existed  the  same  ;  and  Mary  herself  said,  "I 
canna  speak — I  daurna  speak — but  my  heart  is  broken,  Lucy,  and 
before  winter  I  may  be  in  my  grave,  and  my  soul  called  to  judg- 
ment." Lucy  breathed  not  a  word  to  her  parents  or  Aunt  Isobel  of 
Mary's  melancholy  state  of  mind  ;  but  determined  to  persuade  her 
friend,  whom  she  loved  more  tenderly  than  ever,  to  tell  her  what 
secret  misery  was  preying  upon  her  life. 

On  her  visit  to  the  Hirst,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Lady  her- 
self, Luey  was,  if  possible,  even  more  distressed  by  her  appearance 
than  by  that  of  Mary  Morrison.  Emma  Oranstoun,  who,  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  leaped  bo  lightsomely  from  her  palfrey  at  the  cottage 
doors,  was  lying  on  a  couch  so  faint  and  languid,  that  she  did  not 
rise  up  on  Lucy's  entrance  into  the  room,  but  stretched  out  her 
hand,  which  felt  hot  and  feverish,  as  Lucy  kissed  it  with  tears  of 
affection.  "My  old  malady  has  come  back,  my  friend  ;  and  1  fear  it 
must  be  called  a  consumption.  Yet  I  am  not  in  that  cheerful  frame 
of  mind  which  it  is  said  consumptive  persons  go  with  to  the  rery 

rave.     No,  my  sweet  Lucy,  my  heart  is  disquieted  within  me,  and 
fear  to  die.    Much  have  i  Longed  for  your  return  ;  yet  now  that 

I  yon,    [am    too  weak   both    in   mind  and    body  to   enjoy  your 

I  always  osed  to  do.    But  sil  still — do  noi  go  away." 
Lucy  Forester  loved  Mary  Morrison,  as  two  innocent  and  humble 

creatures  love  each  other  in  equal  condition  of  lowliness.     Bui  with 

love  for  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst  was  blended  thai  admiration 
that  reverence  with   which  a  guileless  child  of  poor  estate  wid 
naturally  regard   a  high  horn  and  beautiful  benefactre        Prom  her 

cottage  had  she  come  with  all  humility  into  the  drawi 
room  of  that  old  hall.  Surrounded  with  all  the  elegancies,  even 
splendours  of  rank  little  as  she  was  known  to  value  them  now 
lav  with  a  deep  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheeks,  and  with  eyes  of  a 
brilliancy  that  pained  Lucy's  hearl  she  knew  noi  why,  the  lady 
■whom  all  the  country  Loved!  For  Mary  Morrison  Lucy  would  have 
watched  night  after  nighl     for  her  would  she  fearli  walked 

over  mountains  and  moors,  in  the  fro  t  and  snow  of  winl  c  mid- 
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nights;  but  for  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst,  she  felt  that  she  was  ready  to 
die  on  a  moment's  warning— willing  to  leave  father,  and  mother,  and 
all,  so  that  she  might  purchase  life  for  Emma  Cranstoun.  That  one  so 
so  good,  so  pure,  so  beautiful  beyond  compare,  so  charitable,  and  so 
religious,  and  so  far  superior  in  all  her  looks,  words,  and  motions,  to 
everybody  else  she  had  ever  seen — that  such  a  being  should  die,  was  a 
thought  too  dreadful  to  be  endured— even  although  Lucy  well  knew 
that,  were  it  to  be  so,  it  would  be  an  instant  change  from  earth  to  heaven. 

"  Lucy,  I  have  more  comfort  in  your  presence  even  than  in  Mr 
Kennedy's,  excellent  Christian  as  he  is,  and  kind  to  me  as  if  I  were 
his  own  daughter.  Oh  !  sweet — heavenly  sweet  were  the  sounds  of 
that  psalm,  the  first  evening  I  ever  was  at  Bracken  Braes  !  I  must 
get  you  to  sing  it  to  me  on  my  deathbed."  Lucy  laid  her  head  on 
the  couch  and  wept ;  but  suddenly  a  cheering  comfort  came,  she 
knew  not  whence,  into  her  heart.  "  I  will  sing  you  every  psalm, 
every  hymn  I  know— but  not  on  your  deathbed,  lady— for  you  will 
recover,  and  ride  about  the  braes  as  you  used  to  do,  blessing  the 
houses  of  the  poor  !"— "  Read  these  letters,  Lucy,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think ;  remember  the  eye  of  God  is  at  all  times  on  His  creatures, 
and  speak  the  truth." 

Little  did  Lucy  Forester  know  of  this  world — little  of  its  awful  or 
its  mean  mysteries— but  these  miserable  letters  altogether  shocked 
and  baffled  her  reason.  In  them  the  weak  or  wicked  writer  told 
Emma  Cranstoun  that  she  was  assuredly  dying— that  her  mother 
and  sisters  had  all  died  of  consumption,  which  was  hereditary  in  the 
family— that  Mr  Kennedy  knew  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
promises,  and  that  she  ought  to  call  in  to  the  aid  of  her  soul  some 
very  different  minister  of  Christ,  before  it  was  too  late,  for  that  after 
death  cometh  judgment !  Lucy  felt  an  indescribable  horror  of  such 
a  cruel  and  merciless  communication ;  and,  weak  and  ignorant  child 
as  she  was,  there  was  a  power  in  her  unperverted  conscience  that 
appealed,  in  a  few  simple  words,  to  the  quaking  heart  of  her  bene- 
factress. "  Oh  !  best  of  all  ladies  that  ever  brought  the  blessing  of 
their  presence  across  the  threshold  of  the-  poor,  what  sins  and 
iniquities  can  you  have  to  repent  of— what  evil  thought  did  your 
bosom  ever  conceive — what  evil  word  did  your  lips  ever  utter — 
what  evil  deed  did  your  hands  ever  perform?  Can  my  father, 
and  my  mother,  and  Mr  Kennedy,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  in 
the  parish,  be  in  the  wrong,  who  all  bless  your  name,  and  count 
them  happy  days  since  you  came  to  live  at  the  Hirst  1  No  doubt 
we  are  all  frail,  all  fallen,  all  corrupt.  The  Bible  tells  us  that— 
but  the  Bible  tells  us  that  there  is  a  Saviour  ;  and  if  you  will  let 
me,  I  will  read  you  some  chapters  that  will  set  your  heart  at  rest." 

Who  may  be  a  wiser  interpreter  of  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  than  an  innocent  and  guileless  maiden,  who  has  been 
brought  up  at  the  knee  of  a  father  whom  religion  had  reconciled 
to  a  sore  distress?  May  such  a  one  not  explain  the  spirit  of  those 
passages  whose  celestial  beauty  has  brought  heaven  upon  her 
midnight  dreams  1  Meanings  perhaps  too  fine  and  pure  for  the 
comprehension  of  strongest  minds,  polluted  or  deadened  by  worldly 
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pursuits,  may  become  familiarly  known  to  such  a  reader  in  her 
simplicity,  and  flow  in  eloquence  from  her  lips,  when  her  heart  is 
touched  at  once  with  devotion  to  her  Maker,  and  love  for  a  fallen 
creature  united  to  her  in  congenial  innocence.  The  eye  of  such  a 
meek  and  humble  one  falls,  as  if  by  a  sacred  instinct,  on  the  promises 
of  redeeming  mercy.  If  fear  and  awe  mingle  with  lier  love,  it  is  but 
to  chasten  it  into  a  solemn  holiness.  The  affection  she  bears  to  her 
father  on  earth  is  transferred  to  her  Father  in  heaven,  but  more 
tender,  still  more  overpowering,  more  full  of  trust — now  indeed 
piety  !  Then  the  Word  of  God  explains  itself— there  is  light  upon 
every  page  ;  and  the  young  Christian,  indeed,  enjoys  a  revelation  ! 

Emma  Cranstoun,  in  the  despondency  of  disease  and  the  solitari- 
ness of  that  old  mansion,  had  kept  those  pernicious  letters  below  her 
pillow,  and  read  them  so  often,  that  a  belief  began  to  settle  in  her 
heart  that  their  contents  were  full  of  fearful  truths,  and  that  they 
might  perhaps  have  been  written  by  a  truly  religious  spirit,  in  pity 
of  her  lost  state.  But  the  sound  of  Lucy's  voice — so  earnest  in  her 
affection  and  simplicity — dispelled  the  horrid  dream  ;  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  persuaded  that  Mr  Kennedy  knew  what  Christianity 
was  far  better  than  the  writer  of  such  letters  ;  and  having  got  the 
better  of  worse  fears,  she  began  to  hope  that  perhaps  the  fear  of 
death  might  be  premature,  and  that  God  would  yet  spare  her  life  for 
a  few  years. 

For  how  could  life  be  otherwise  than  dear  to  Emma  Cranstoun — 
young,  good,  beautiful,  and  rich  both  in  natural  endowments  and 
the  gifts  of  fortune?  She  had  an  eye  to  see  the  loveliness  of  earth 
and  heaven — feeling,  fancy,  and  imagination  to  enjoy  and  to  create 
enjoyment.  Whatever  happiness  a  human  being  might  derive  from 
this  world  ami  its  allowed  affections,  she  might  well  hope  to  share  • 
ami  to  shut  her  eyes  for  ever  upon  it  all,  was  a  rueful  thought,  and 
hard  to  be  borne.  But  she  wished  still  more  earnestly  to  live,  that 
she  might  do  good,  ami  practise  the  precepts  of  her  faith.  All  these 
desires  blended  together  in  her  prayers:  ami  although  sometimes 
she  upbraided  herself  with  too  worldly  a  love  of  life,  at  othersea 
she  fell  assured  that  her  yearning  after  the  good  of  her  fellow- 
tureswae  incere  and  incere,  too,  in  as  far  asthe  frailtyof  her 
nature  could  allow  her  conviction  thai  there  was  no  virtue  but  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Sickness  Buch  as  hers  sometimes 
.  •  and  sometimes  depresses  the  spirit  ;  bul  it  needs  the  comfort 
of  human  love  j  and  that,  in  her  case,  was  found  in  Lucy  Forester. 
'•  I  n  >p,  Lucy, — at  least,  seldom  two  hours  together,  and  the 

nights  are  weary  long  I  but  if  I  had  you  in  the  room,  methinl     I 

."    "  .Ah'  in  the  room,  my  belo    d 
1    My  mother  is  weU  nowj  and  I  haves  cousin,  you  know, at 
Bracken  Bra*  ,  to  take  my  place  in  the  house.     I  ayou.letme 

lie  beside  you,  or  on  the  Boor  clot  e  to  your  bed  ;  b  whisper  will  awake 
me;  and  in  a  Bhorl  timi — in  a  weel  or  amontb  al  the  loi 
— you  will  be  as  well  aa  ever:  for,  Ohviy,wha1  mortal  creature 
do  without  Bleep,  and  not  faint  both  in  body  and  in  soul  I" 

Someslighl  opposition  was  made  to  the  arrangement  by  an 
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lady,  a  relation  of  Emma's,  who  had  been  a  sort  of  guardian  to  her 
since  her  father's  death— not  the  most  judiciously  chosen  in  the 
world  ;  but  it  was  at  once  overruled  ;  and  a  bed  being  made  for 
Lucy  by  that  of  her  gracious  mistress,  it  was  fixed,  by  a  message 
to  Bracken  Braes,  that  she  should  remain  a  month  at  the  Hirst,  the 
friend  of  Emma  Cranstoun— so  said  the  lady  herself ;  but  Lucy  called 
herself  by  another  name— not  even  companion,  but  servant ;  and  in 
that  name  she  rejoiced  with  an  humble  pride. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

The  duties  which  Lucy  now  daily  and  hourly  discharged,  were  to 
her  so  truly  delightful,  and  so  entirely  occupied  her  whole  capacity 
of  affection,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  her  heart  was  away  from 
Bracken  Braes,  and  bound  to  the  Hirst  by  a  spirit  of  home-felt  hap- 
piness. Her  love  to  her  parents  was  so  vital,  that,  like  the  beatings 
of  that  heart,  it  went  on  unconsciously  ;  nor  was  the  innocent 
creature  afraid  or  ashamed  even  occasionally  to  forget  them,  know- 
ing well  that  they  were  dearer  to  her  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
From  infancy  she  had  loved,  honoured,  and  obeyed  them  ;  and 
since  their  return  from  Westmoreland,  she  felt  that  their  affection 
for  her  had,  if  possible,  increased.  More  than  once  they  had  alluded 
to  her  flight  to  Ellesmere,  and  in  such  a  way  as  told  Lucy  how 
proud  they  were  of  their  dutiful  daughter.  Aunt  Isobel  had  long 
ceased  to  scold  her  on  account  of  that  wild  adventure,  and  had  even 
told  her,  when  they  two  were  alone,  that  she  had  blessed  her  on 
her  knees  the  very  hour  her  flight  was  known,  from  the  little  paper 
in  the  Bible.  "  Yes,  my  bonny  bairn,  I  thocht  o'  the  fifth  com- 
mandment—' Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.' "  With 
Emma  Cranstoun,  therefore,  she  could  reside  without  being  guilty 
of  any  neglect  of  home  ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  restrain  the  flow 
of  all  her  tenderest  and  warmest  feelings  towards  her  benefactress. 

In  that  feeble  and  languid  frame,  both  of  body  and  mind,  into 
which  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst  had  gradually  sunk,  the  perpetual 
presence  of  a  creature  so  blithe  and  joyful,  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
quiet  and  humble  as  Lucy,  worked  like  a  very  charm,  and  brought 
back  to  her  beautiful  countenance  some  of  those  smiles  that  had 
been  familiar  there  for  several  years  of  renovated  health.  The  spirit 
of  the  invalid,  when  relapsing  into  melancholy  or  frightful  trains  of 
thought,  was  arrested  by  the  motions,  the  words,  or  the  eyes  of  her 
devoted  attendant,  and  brought  back  to  the  contemplation  of  this 
cheerful  world.  Lucy  narrated  to  her  all  that  she  knew  of  the  his- 
tories of  the  families  in  the  parish  ;  and  her  knowledge  was  confined 
to  their  good  qualities,  their  enjoyments,  or  their  misfortunes.  Her 
little  pictures  of  life  were  drawn  from  what  she  had  seen  by  humble 
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hearths ;  but  they  were  drawn  with  animation  and  delight,  since 
the  lady  was  desirous  to  know  from  her  what  thoughts  ami  feelings 
were  familiar  at  the  firesides  of  the  poor.  The  interest  which  she 
took  in  all  such  representations  made  Lucy  believe  more  and  more 
that  her  own  lowly  condition  was  the  very  happiest  that  Providence 
could  have  bestowed  on  her;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Emma 
Cranstoun  drew,  from  all  the  tales  and  stories  of  the  simple  girl,  a 
stronger  and  stronger  trust  in  the  power  of  resignation  and  faith  to 
support  the  soul  in  all  extremities.  "  Let  me  believe,  as  all  these 
poor  cottagers  believe,  and  my  Maker  may  forgive  all  my  sins,  and 
reconcile  me,  if  it  be  His  will,  to  an  early  death." 

Lucy  had  never  been  at  any  reading  school,  but  had  been  taught 
to  read  by  her  father  and  mother  and  Aunt  Isobel.  Ever  since  the 
time  of  her  father's  blindness,  she  had  read  to  him  two  or  three 
hours  daily,  on  an  average,  and  during  the  dead  of  winter  much 
more  than  that ;  and  as  her  understanding  and  feelings  expanded, 
nature  had  taught  Lucy  her  own  elocution.  She  always  remembered 
for  whose  sake  she  was  performing  that  pleasant  task,  and  filial  love 
and  reverence  had  inspired  intonations  most  touching  and  expres- 
sive. The  books,  too,  that  Lucy  had  read,  were  such  as  gave  her, 
day  after  day,  insights  into  that  nature  to  which  she  belonged  ;  and 
she  had  learned  to  think  on  it  with  awe,  although  yet,  in  her  inno- 
cence, almost  ignorant  of  its  evil.  Little,  therefore,  as  Lucy  Forester 
had  seen  or  suffered  in  that  little  quiet  world,  where  joy  was  steady 
as  the  daylight,  and  grief  like  the  mere  flitting  clouds,  she  had 
thoughts  and  'feelings  within  her  heart  that  rose  up  to  meet  what- 
ever was  congenial  to  them,  whether  offered  in  conversation  of  the 
..Id,  or  in  the  religious  books  that  formed  the  chief  part  of  her  lather's 
library.  Emma  Cranstoun  could  not  but  listen  with  delighted  sur- 
prise to  many  of  the  young  creature's  sentiments;  and  never  did 
she  weary  01  hearing  her  silver  voice  reading  portions  of  her 
favourite  authors,  with  an  accent  unrefined,  no  doubt,  and  with 
a  pronunciation  that  might  have  offended  very  fastidious  ears,  1  nit 
with  a  pathos  or  an  intelligence  alternating  beautifully  with  the 

various  meanings  of  every  passage.  While  Luey  thus  cheered  the 
soul  of  her  ben  ,  and  by  sweet,  solemn,  or  sacred  compo- 
sitions brought  the  dim  bush  of*  evening  imperceptibly  on  the  'lay- 
light  that  was  often  nearlj ne  before  the  sun  had  been  ob  erved 

by  them  to  be  -mho  rds,shea1  the  same  time  v.  hten- 

ing  her  own  mind  dj  these  labours  of  love,  and  gradually  c ing 

to  know  more  and  more  of  herself,  her  feuoff-creatures,  and  ber 

tor. 

When'  now  were  all   Emma  Cranstoun's  eleganl   and  graceful 

implishments,  the  fruil  of  a  consummate  education  succei  ifully 

lied?     Vain,  indeed,  did  she  now  hold  them  all     more  vain, 

perhaps,  than  they  really  were  ;  for  they  were  intended  to  adorn  the 

icing  da  dth,  nol  to  support  the  despondency  of  si cV 

II    r  lute,  her  guitar,  and   her  ham  were  now  all   silent  :    and  the 

I   ad]  r.  in  ed  to  obey  her  feeble  -  v.  t   Lucy,  who  had  in 

other  days  often  listened  in  rapture  t.,  thewitcherj  oftl  l 
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instruments,  echoing  through  the  saloons  of  that  old  hall,  or  in  sonic 
secret  covert  in  the  huge-armed  woods,  and  had  gazed  on  the  lady 
who  touched  them  as  on  a  creature  almost  too  beautiful  for  this 
world,  could  not  join  in  the  dispraise  or  censure  of  endowments  that, 
when  the  soul  was  not  sick,  could  dispense  such  pure  delight.  "  In 
a  few  weeks,  my  beloved  lady,  your  hands  will  again  be  equal  to 
your  music  and  your  drawing  ;  and  harm  surely  there  can  be  none  in 
such  gifts  as  these  !  Never  hearkened  I  to  your  singing  to  the  touch 
of  the  harp  without  thinking  of  hallelujahs  in  heaven ;  and  sure 
enough  that  is  the  figure  of  an  angel  you  gave  me  last  summer, 
drawn  by  your  own  hand,  with  a  face  hidden  in  adoration  of  the 
Great  God,  by  the  foldings  of  the  immortal  creature's  wings." 

Emma  Cranstoun  possessed  much  genius,  and  it  was  apparent  in 
every  trifling  work  of  her  hands.  She  touched  nothing,  whether  it 
was  an  article  of  dress  or  furniture,  or  the  disposition  of  a  flower- 
stand,  or  the  arrangement  of  a  rose-bed  or  border  of  carnations  or 
lilies,  without  producing  an  effect  unattainable  by  common  hands. 
Lucy  was  not  long  in  catching  something  of  this  spirit  of  beautiful 
invention.  Above  all  things,  she  had  ever  loved,  studied,  and  under- 
stood, flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  such  as,  in  our  cold  northern 
climate,  flourished  only  under  shelter.  This  lore  her  father  had  taught 
her ;  for  Michael  Forester,  a  botanist  and  a  florist,  had  come  at  last  to 
know  every  plant  by  the  touch  of  its  leaves  or  its  flowers  ;  and  many 
rare  specimens  had  been  collected  at  Bracken  Braes,  some  of  the  finest 
of  which  were  now  sent  over  to  the  Hirst,  for  the  lady  s  own  domes- 
tic greenhouse,  between  her  parlour  and  her  bedroom.  Such  were 
the  occupations  in  which  Lucy's  hours  glided  away  ;  and  when  occa- 
sionally visitors  came  to  the  Hirst,  and  the  Lady  was  well  enough 
to  receive  them,  Lucy,  who  knew  her  own  place  and  office,  soon 
retired  modestly  from  the  room,  but  seldom  or  never  without  causing 
many  a  question  to  be  asked  concerning  one  so  beautifid  in  her 
humility. 

The  Lady  of  the  Hirst  had  now  recovered  so  much  strength,  that 
of  her  own  accord  she  allowed  Lucy  to  return  home.  "  I  shall  be 
dull  without  you,  Lucy,  and  my  parlour  will  soon  miss  your  hands. 
What  will  become  of  our  greenhouse  when  you  are  gone  1  But  you 
must  try  to  visit  me  once  a-week,  if  possible  ;  for  to  you  it  is  but  a 
trip  across  the  braes.  I  would  fain  walk  with  you  to  the  beeches, 
but  I  must  not  leave  the  temperature  of  my  sick-room.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  feebler — worse — nearer  death — when  you  come  to  see  me 
again  ;  but,  sweet  Lucy,  the  same  love  will  be  in  my  heart."  And 
as  she  kissed  Luey%  cheek,  although  her  own  was  dry,  the  kiss 
touched  a  gush  of  tears  that  were  not  to  be  withheld  or  hidden. 
"  Oh  !  that  you  would  let  me  be  your  servant  all  the  winter  ;  for  if 
you  would,  it  is  certain,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  that  you  would  be 
quite  well  in  the  spring  !"  This  proposal  was  a  pleasant  one  indeed 
to  Emma  Cranstoun  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that,  if  Lucy  could  leave 
Bracken  Braes  during  the  winter  without  any  distress  to  her  parents, 
she  was  to  be  an  inmate  at  the  Hirst. 

As  the  old  towers  of  the  Hirst  disappeared  in  the  woods,  and  then 
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the  woods  themselves  in  the  airy  distance,  Lucy  ceased  to  reflect,  for 
the  present,  on  the  life  she  had  been  leading  there,  and  began  to  think 
of  Mary  Morrison  and  Ewebank  From-  those  pictured  Avails  and 
hanging  curtains,  couches  and  vases,  and  all  the  splendid  elegancies 
■which  to  her  eyes  still  wore  a  charm  shed  over  them  by  her  own 
young  imagination,  she  turned,  without  the  slightest  abatement  of 
love  and  delight,  into  that  low  and  somewhat  gloomy  hut.  There 
Mary  was  sitting  at  her  wheel,  and  her  father  in  his  chair  by  the 
hearth.  Lucy's  heart  always  sunk  in  his  presence,  for  his  aspect 
wore  a  settled  sternness,  and  his  voice  wanted  that  cordial  tone, 
without  which  even  the  kindest  words  are  felt  to  want  their  most 
essential  charm.  Mary's  face  was  even  paler  and  more  mournful 
than  ever;  and  as  soon  as  her  eye  met  Lucy's,  it  was  overspread 
with  a  disordered  flush  far  from  betokening  happiness.  "  So  you 
have  been  staying  for  a  month  bygone  at  the  Hirst,  Miss  Lucy," 
said  Abraham,  rather  ungraciously,  and  without  rising  from  his 
chair.  "  I  wish  you  may  not  forget  your  auld  friends  among  sic 
fine  folk.  For  my  ain  part,  I  think  Mary  there  better  at  haine." 
Lucy  felt  that  she  did  not  deserve  such  a  reproof,  and  replied,  some- 
what eagerly,  that  she  would  always  be  happy  to  visit  at  any  friend's 
house  where  she  got  a  warm  welcome.  Perhaps  she  might  have  said 
something  stronger;  but  on  looking  towards  Mary,  who  was  stooping 
down  her  head,  as  if  busy  with  disentangling  her  threads,  she  observed 
the  tears  fast  falling,  ami  in  a  moment  changed  her  voice  and  her 
face  into  her  usual  sweetness.  "  No,  no,  Mr  Morrison  ;  I  love  your 
daughter  Mary  better— if  indeed  that  be  possible — eventhanthe  Lady 
of  the  Hirst.  We  two  are  equal  in  condition,  although  I  am  some- 
what younger  in  years ;  and  if  you,  sir,  would  be  glad  to  see  me  here, 
I  will  come  over  to  Ewebank  every  week."  The  perfect  simplicity 
and  sincerity  of  these  words  touched  Abraham's  self-tormenting  and 
discontented  spirit ;  and  he  told  Lucy  to  sit  down,  for  that  she  was. 
lie  verily  believed,  the  best  girl  in  the  parishes  either  of  Ferns  or  of 
Holylee.  Already  by  this  time  were  .Mary's  tears  wiped  away,  and 
there  was  something  almost  like  cheerfulness  in  the  house. 
Mary  Morrison  said  that  she  would  accompany  Lucy  pari  of  the 

way  to  Bracken  BnteS,  and  they  walked  on   in  silence.      But  jllSl  as 

.Mary  turned  about  to  communicate  some  sorrow,  Edward  Ellis 

Hiding  down  the  hill ;  so  she  hastily  W  rung  Lucy's  hand,  and, 

with  a  face  oi  deep  melancholy,  returned  to  Ewebank. 

It  was  not  poi  ible  for  Lucy's  heart  not  to  throw  off  much  of  its 
sadrn  ss,  whether  for  her  own  sake  or  that  of  others,  on  this  sudden 
appearance  of  Edward  Ellis.  Circumstances  had  prevented  her  from 
seeing  much  of  him  Bince  her  return  from  Ellesmere,  and  Bhe  bad 
never  bei  □  alone  in  his  company  Bince  thai  midnighl  journej  am 

the  mountains.    The  many  affecting  thoughts  thai  bad  al bI  evi  r 

since  poi  1 1  Bed  her  beart,  bad  by  qo  mean   excluded  his  image  :  but 

they  had  certainly  hindered  it  fro tcupying  her  waking  and  her 

Bleeping  dream  so  fully  as  il  had  once  done,  and  had  Bubdued  hei 
affection  down  to  what 'might  now,  with  Borne  truth  perhaps,  have 
been  called  the  affection  of  a  si  ti  r.    Si  ri  ne  in  hi  ol  duty 
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towards  her  parents  and  her  friends,  Lucy  met  his  approach  with  a 
countenance  sparkling  with  unconcealed  happiness;  and  she  expressed, 
in  words  that  came  from  the  very  heart,  her  delight  at  this  unexpected 
meeting.  "  I  never  liked,  Mr  Ellis,  to  say  all  I  thought  before  people, 
even  before  my  father  and  my  mother  themselves  ;  but  now  that  we 
are  alone,  I  pray  to  Heaven  to  bless  you  and  yours,  in  your  own 
country  or  in  foreign  parts,  all  your  life.  Your  goodness  to  me  has 
been  beyond  all  gratitude ;  and  sometimes,  sir,  remember  on  the 
Sabbaths  that  there  is  ane  praying  for  you  in  the  kirk  o'  Holylee." 

Edward  Ellis  was  little  more  experienced  in  this  life  than  Lucy 
Forester  herself;  and  as  he  ventured  to  kiss  those  soft  blue  eyes 
that,  as  they  smiled  upon  him,  swam  with  misty  tears,  he  felt  that 
she  was  dearer  to  him  than  he  knew  in  her  simplicity,  and  not  to  be 
parted  from  for  ever  without  an  indefinite  despondency  and  distress. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  Lucy  had  grown  nearer  to  woman's  height 
and  form  since  the  night  he  had  met  her  at  the  linn  ;  that  her  coun- 
tenance had  lost  something  of  its  more  childish  prettiness,  but  had 
gained  unspeakably  in  the  expression  of  intelligence  and  feeling ;  and 
that  even  her  voice  was  tuned  to  a  deeper  softness,  that  thrilled  to 
his  very  heart.  Neither  had  that  month's  residence  at  the  Hirst 
been  thrown  away  upon  one  so  quick  to  perceive  and  learn  :  an 
unconscious  air  of  grace,  beyond  what  is  native  to  the  cottage,  was 
visible  over  her  demeanour ;  and  in  her  dress,  still  suitable  to  the 
Shepherdess  of  Bracken  Braes — the  name  by  which  he  had  loved  to 
call  her — there  was  a  rustic  elegance,  no  doubt  finely  imitated,  or 
rather  inspired,  from  that  of  Emma  Cranstoun.  Like  a  bird,  too, 
escaped  from  a  happy  confinement  which  it  had  no  wish  to  leave, 
but  still  rejoicing  in  its  new-found  liberty,  Lucy  once  more  felt  elated 
in  the  open  air  of  the  braes,  and  now  bounded  along  the  heather,  not 
so  lightly  indeed  as  not  to  bend  down  the  purple  fruit-stalks— for 
that  is  done  by  the  leveret  and  the  lapwing — but  so  lightly  and  so 
quickly  too,  that  it  was  not  without  some  effort  that  Edward  Ellis, 
who  was  esteemed  active  even  among  the  hill-side  shepherds,  kept 
pace  with  her  gladsome  career. 

But  they  stood  together  by  a  little  spring,  known  only  to  hunters 
and  shepherds,  overshadowed  by  a  rock,  whose  base  was  covered 
with  brier,  broom,  and  bracken,  and  from  whose  cleft  summit  grew 
one  solitary  drooping  birch-tree.  "  Lucy,  I  am  about  to  leave  Holy- 
lee ;  I  know  not  if  for  ever.  No — no — not  for  ever  ;  yet  it  may  be 
years  before  I  return  to  visit  Mr  Kennedy  and  your  father.  A  change 
has  been  suddenly  made  in  the  plan  of  my  education,  and  to-morrow 
I  go  away.  Will  you  accept  a  few  keepsakes  1  Never  again  shall  I 
meet  with  so  sweet  a  maiden  as  Lucy  Forester,  nor  one  whom  I  love 
so  well."  Lucy  had  scarcely  power  to  reply  ;  but  with  a  faltering 
voice  and  trembling  hand  she  accepted  them,  and,  after  a  few  inar- 
ticulate words  of  affection,  put  them,  without  looking  what  they 
were,  into  her  bosom. 

Edward  Ellis  knew  not  what  was  the  nature  of  his  feelings,  nor 
what  ought  now  to  be  his  conduct.  His  boyish  passion,  at  least 
delightful  affection,  for  Lucy  Forester  had,  for  nearly  a  year  past, 
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been  growing  with  his  growth ;  and  now  that  he  had  even  expressed 
it,  he  felt  as  if  Lucy  were  betrothed  to  him  by  her  kind  acceptance 
of  his  love-gifts.  But  what  could  that  word  "  betrothed  "  mean,  be- 
tween him,  a  mere  boy,  and  the  daughter,  still  younger,  of  a  man  in 
Michael  Forester's  humble  situation  of  life?  Again  he  fixed  his 
gazing  eyes  upon  her,  and  her  beauty  was  more  and  more  irresistible. 
"  When  I  return,  Lucy,  after  a  few  years,  I  shall  find  you  married  to 
Isaac  Mayne,  the  famous  scholar."—  "  Never,  never."  And  Lucy, 
unrestrained  by  shame  or  pride,  now  wept  bitterly  :  for  thoughts 
over  which  she  had  no  power  came  in  a  tumult  into  her  heart,  and 
almost  stopped  its  beatings,  quick  and  strong  as  they  had  for  some 
moments  been  in  that  sudden  colloquy.  There  had  been  a  dream 
enveloping  her,  which  yet  she  had  not  known  to  be  a  dream,  till  now 
she  saw  it  dissolving  with  all  its  enchantments.  Now  had  she  the 
first  agonising  insight  into  her  own  heart,  and  into  many  feelings 
that  lay  couched  there,  strong  as  life  itself— feelings  that  had  been 
rising  there  in  rapid  growth  every  hour  since  that  travel,  side  by 
side  with  Edward  Ellis,  beneath  the  moon  and  stars.  A  sudden 
gladness  was  breathing  over  her  soul— an  intimation  given  that 
grief  is  a  guest  in  every  human  breast — a  voice  whispering  that  she 
must  forbid  that  glee  in  which  she  had  revelled  from  the  first  morn- 
ing-light— that  she  must  tame  the  fairy  flight  of  those  footsteps  over 
the  daisied  green — that  the  laughter  indulged  to  childhood  must  be 
now  restrained— and  that  tears,  or  a  calmness  more  sorrowful  than 
tears,  must  often  now  subdue  the  smiles  that  had  hidden  her  eyes,  as 
it  were,  in  their  own  kindling  light.  Something  was  to  be  removed 
soon,  sudden,  and  for  ever,  that,  unknown  to  herself,  had  been  the 
chief  bliss  of  life.  Her  brother  Edward  was  no  more  to  visit  Bracken 
Braes!  yet  even  in  that  fit  of  grief  her  heart  acknowledged  him  to 
be  her  brother  ;  for  what  affection  could  be  more  sisterly,  pure,  and 
irreproachable  ?  What  although  a  few  sobs  were  heard  !  Yet  was  that 
affection  not  to  cease — not  to  be  utterly  extirpated— but  by  absence 
and  separation  kept  down  within  the  heart,  till  reason  and  religion 
should  overmaster  it,  before  affection  became  love,  and  love  trouble, 
and  then  the  whole  of  life,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  the  Lonesome  glen, 
or  the  crowded  house  of  God,  infested  by  one  dream  never  to  be 
broken  er  even  than  piety  or  superstition,  and  colouring  all 

the  humblest  incidents  of  life  with  one  hue,  till  the  soul,  formerly 
in  its  wandering  innocence,  should  be  enslaved  at  last  beneath  the 
bondagi  of  one  unrelenting  passion. 

A  shepherd  came  np  nnperceived  to  the  Eawl  I  me  Spring  :  and, 
relieved  by  this  interruption,  Edward  and  Lucy  accompanied  him 
down  to  the  iferiot  Water.  The  presence  of  an  indifferent  person 
soon  calms  <ven  the  strongest  emotion,  and  before  they  reached 
Bracken  Braes,  the  brother  and  sister,  or,  if  it  mti  nth- 

ful  lovers,  were,  it' not  cheerful,  almost  again  happy. 

Mr  Kennedy  bad  been  tin  re  only  an  hour  before,  and  bad  acquaint)  >\ 
them  with  Mr  Ellis's  intended  departure  nexl  morning.     Everyone 
ible,  kinder  and  more  tenderl]  respectful  t<»  the  noble 
youth  thin  tiny  had  ever  intentionally  been  before;  and  ■ 
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last,  he  reluctantly  rose  to  go,  not  without  a  choked  voice  and  tears 
in  his  eyes,  Michael  Forester  stood  up  and  blessed  him  with  a  fervent 
voice.  As  for  the  rest,  they  were  unable  to  speak;  and  when  they 
found  that  Edward  Ellis  was  indeed  gone,  they  wondered  how  they 
could  have  suffered  him  to  depart  without  expressions  of  greater 
affection. 

Agnes  said  to  Lucy  that  she  seemed  fatigued  with  her  walk,  and 
desired  her  to  retire  to  rest.  She  was  fain  to  escape  to  her  little 
lonely  room,  and  weep  there  unobserved.  The  Lady  of  the  Hirst,  as 
some  thought,  in  a  dying  state — Mary  Morrison  unhappy— and 
Edward  Ellis  gone  away  for  ever !  But  her  prayers  calmed  her  heart ; 
and  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  when  Aunt  Isobel  slipped  into  her 
room  to  give  her  the  usual  farewell  kiss  for  the  night,  Lucy  Forester 
was  asleep,  and  her  face  as  tranquil  as  that  of  a  child  in  its  cradle. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

The  morning  on  which  Lucy  was  to  leave  home  for  a  whole  winter, 
rose  bright  and  beautiful,  and  all  the  family  assembled  cheerfully 
under  the  plane-tree  to  bid  her  a  happy  farewell.  Her  parents  were 
the  proudest  people  in  the  whole  world  ;  but  theirs  was  a  pride  in- 
dulged in  profoundest  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  Mercies.  Their 
child  was  beloved  over  all  the  parish,  and  in  every  house  she  had 
friends ;  but  she  was  now  going  to  become  the  chosen  companion  of 
her  whose  very  smiles  were  a  blessing  ;  and  they  felt  that,  in  case  of 
their  own  death,  Lucy  would  have  an  asylum  at  the  Hirst,  where 
the  orphan  could  well  repay  her  benefactress  for  the  protection  of 
her  innocence.  Therefore,  so  far  from  its  looking  like  a  parting 
scene,  every  face  kindled  with  pleasure  as  at  a  return.  Michael  stood 
with  his  calm  countenance  in  the  morning  light  turned  affectionately 
towards  his  child,  as  happy  as  any  man  in  existence.  Agnes  had 
herself  assisted  Lucy  in  dressing,  and  regarded  her  with  a  mother's 
admiring  eyes,  as  her  beauty  shone  with  a  more  joyful  lustre,  in  the 
consciousness  of  her  neatly-ordered  array,  and  the  anticipation  of 
Emma  Cranstoun's  embrace.  Aunt  Isobel  said  that  she  now  loved 
Martha  so  well,  that  she  would  never  miss  Lucy ;  but  reminded  her 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  hand  fondly  laid  on  her  bosom,  that  once 
a-week  had  she  promised  to  see  them  all  at  Bracken  Braes,  and 
never  to  miss  a  single  Sabbath  at  the  kirk  of  Holylee.  Martha  was 
sincerely  happy  at  her  kind  cousin's  good  fortune,  and  expressed  her 
happiness  in  her  usual  homely  language.  So  away  danced  Lucy 
across  the  hills — her  last  kiss,  and  her  last  whisper — perhaps  a  tear 
— having  been  given  as  his  due  to  her  blind  father. 

"  Where  now  is  Edward  Ellis  1 "  thought  Lucy,  with  a  sigh,  as 
she  glided  up  and  down  the  solitary  places— the  rocks  and  braes, 
the  mosses  and  the  coppice-woods,  through  which  he  had  accom- 
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panied  her  but  a  few  weeks  ago.  With  something  like  pain  and 
reluctance,  she  turned  aside  to  the  little  shaded  spring,  on  whose 
mossy  brink  they  had  sat  and  conversed  so  affectionately,  like 
brother  and  sister.  That  pleasant  dream  was  vanished  ;  the  Bame 
blue  unclouded  sky  was  reflected  in  the  water,  but  a  dead  silence 
lay  around  ;  and  that  delightful  voice  and  those  beaming  eyes  were 
gone,  and  for  ever.  Lucy  took  from  her  bosom  some  of  the  small 
memorials  of  his  affection,  which,  for  reasons  she  scarcely  knew,  she 
had  always  concealed  from  every  eye,  and  unconsciously  put  them 
to  her  lips.  "  God  bless  him  all  his  days,"  was  the  prayer  she 
breathed,  as  she  returned  the  trifles  to  the  fair  warmth  of  her  breasl , 
which  in  a  few  minutes  beat  with  all  its  wonted  tranquillity. 

It  was  a  clear  October  day,  the  sky  perfectly  settled,  the  air  pure 
as  pure  might  be,  and  a  slight  frost,  beautiful  as  dew,  lying  yet  un- 
melted  over  the  discoloured  heather.  Lucy  looked  back  to  the 
happy  parting  below  the  plane-tree,  and  forwards  to  the  Hirst,  and 
all  sad  thoughts  either  faded  away,  or  were  tinged  with  the  joyful- 
ness  of  a  hopeful  spirit.  "  Why  sit  singing  there,  sweet  robin-red- 
breast, on  a  briery  stone  pillar  in  the  moors  1  The  summer  days  arc 
all  over  and  gone,  and  in  another  month  may  be  coming  the  snow. 
Away,  sweet  robin-redbreast ! — away  to  Bracken  Braes,  and  trill 
that  bit  short  merry  sang  o'  thine  frae  the  roof  o'  the  barn,  till  not  a 
leaf  is  left  on  our  plane-tree  ;  and  then  keep  hopping  about  the  door, 
and  in  and  out  of  the  window,  as  you  have  done  for  seven  winters." 

Lucy  was  now  nearly  halt-way  to  the  Hirst ;  for  she  was  standing 
on  a  small  eminence  called  the  Gowan  Green,  where  Mary  Morrison 
and  she  had  often  sat  together  for  hours  in  their  plaids,  both  in 
gloom  ami  in  sunshine.  Here  they  had  often  waited  for  each  other, 
on  those  days  when  it  was  known  that  Lucy  was  going  to  the  Hirst  ; 
and  when  not  lucky  enough  to  meet,  each  betokened  her  disappoint- 
ment by  a  bunch  of  heather  or  wildllowers  laid  on  the  middle  of 
that  platform  It  was  not  easy  to  imagine  a  place  more  solitary. 
No  streamlets  here  murmured  along  the  bases  of  the  hills  thai  came 

close  together  without  any  intervening  valleys,  however  narrow  ; 
but  just  below  the  eminence  lay  a  little  lake  or  tarn,  nol  much 
larger  than  a  pond,  self-fed,  ana  black  with  Its  moorland  water. 
I  long  heather  quite  surrounded  it,  except  on  the  side  of  the 
Gowan  G  which  sloped  away  down  to  the  margin,  with  its 

shor:  ire.    A  number  of  large  loose  stones    for  they 

could  hardly  be  called  rocks    lay  here  and  there  upon  the  water 

id  a  few  birch  I  rees  were  sprinkled  among  thi    tunto     h 
There  were  no  featun    b  longing  to  the  scene  thai  could  b  called 
beautiful ;  yet  on  a  fine  day  the  lonesome  place  wb    plea  an1  in  its 
silence,  ana  in  spring  or  early  summer  there  was  constantly  here 
the  sweet   B  bins,  broom,  and  brier,  with  which 

intermingled  thai  of  many  unnoticed  wildflowi  i  i  II  as  thai  of 

lady-fern  and  of  the  ran  me  of  which,  eaten  down  bj  the 

sheep,  were  nol  much  taller  than  thai  graceful  plant.    Lucy  and 

y  had  orn-e  passed  a  whole  snmmer  Sabbath  here,  withoul  any 
interruption,  from  morning  to  oight.     [tso  happened  thai  there  had 
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been  no  Divine  service  either  at  Holylee  or  the  Ferns ;  and  here  the 
two  happy  creatures  had  agreed  to  pass  the  whole  day,  reading  their 
Bibles,  singing  hymns  in  the  wilderness,  and  talking  over  all  the 
concerns  of  their  young  and  innocent  life. 

Ewebank,  the  house  of  Mary  Morrison,  was  not  very  far  off;  and 
Lucy,  knowing  how  early  in  the  morning  it  yet  was,  resolved  to 
surprise  her  by  a  visit  before,  perhaps,  her  hearth  was  kindled. 
Looking  down  upon  the  tarn,  behold,  upon  the  stony  edge  of  the 
water,  she  saw  a  female  figure,  with  her  face  covered  with  her  hands, 
and  a  man  standing  beside  her,  apparently  in  great  agitation.  The 
figure  lifted  up  its  face  for  a  moment,  and  she  knew  that  it  was 
Mary  Morrison.  The  man  paced  to  and  fro  a  short  distance,  and 
ever  and  anon  stood  close  beside  Mary,  with  violent  gesticulations, 
and  attitudes  bespeaking  rage  and  hatred.  At  length  he  seized 
Mary  by  the  hair,  who  fell  down  on  her  knees,  and  clasped  her 
hands  together  in  supplication.  In  his  right  hand  there  seemed  to 
be  a  large  stone,  picked  up  from  the  edge  of  the  tarn ;  and  all  at 
once  Lucy  knew  that  he  was  about  to  be  a  murderer.  The  dead 
silence  of  the  lonesome  place,  and  the  furious  looks  of  the  ruffian, 
quailed  Lucy's  heart  within  her,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  fly 
back  towards  Bracken  Braes,  or  sink  down  where  she  stood,  in  con- 
cealment among  the  heather ;  but  her  love  for  meek  Mary  Morrison, 
the  first  and  best  friend  of  her  youth,  prevailed,  and,  uttering  a  wild 
cry,  she  flew  down  the  hill-side  towards  the  tarn,  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  at  her  side.  Mary  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  friend  with 
a  wild  look,  and  then  upon  him  whose  hand  had  suddenly  let  go  its 
grasp  of  the  wretched  creature's  hair,  and  said,  quakingly — "  0  Mark 
Thornhill !  Mark  Thornhill !  have  pity  upon  us — murder  us  not ;  for 
we  are  baith  young,  and,  as  for  me,  sair  need  hae  I  o'  repentance." 
The  stone  fell  from  his  right  hand — the  paleness  of  fear  seemed  to 
pass  over  the  deadly  scowl  of  wrath — and  his  knees  knocked  against 
each  other  in  the  sudden  remorse  of  an  unacted  crime.  But  still  an 
evil  demon  kept  whispering  in  his  ear,  that  Mary  and  Lucy  were  yet 
in  the  power  of  the  criminal.  Mary  Morrison,  who  had  felt  that  her 
last  hour  was  come,  had  not  strength  to  rise  up  from  her  knees,  but 
sunk  down  altogether,  and  lay  insensible  among  the  hard  flints  of 
the  beach.  For  a  short  time  not  a  word  was  uttered,  but  all  was 
silent  in  the  fear  of  death  that  still  overshadowed  that  solitary  place. 

Lucy  knew  nothing  of  the  dreadful  mystery  in  which  she  had  all 
at  once  been  involved ;  but  her  courage  did  not  desert  her,  and  she 
beseeched  Mark  Thornhill — for  she  caught  his  name  in  Mary's  indis- 
tinct supplications — to  look  upon  them  both  without  anger,  and 
that  God  would  forgive  and  reward  him  for  his  pity.  That  hand 
which  had  been  clenched  to  do  a  deed  of  death,  could  not  now  have 
hurt  a  hair  of  Mary  Morrison's  head  :  it  was  quelled  by  the  sudden 
beauty  of  that  fearless  innocence  coming  upon  him,  as  if  from 
heaven,  to  save  him  from  perdition.  He  had  received  a  reprieve 
from  crime.  Mary  ventured  to  lift  up  her  face  from  the  sand,  and 
saw  that  he  was  not  relentless.  "  Swear — swear  that  you  are  not 
my  wife,  and  that  you  will  never  claim  me  as  your  husband." — "  I 
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swear  it."  said  Mary,  and  again  bowed  down  her  head.  Her  be- 
trayer moved  slowly  and  sullenly  away,  and,  disappearing  over  the 
Gowan  Green,  left  Mary  and  Lucy  alone  on  the  brink  of  the  Ouzel 
Loch. 

Guilt  and  its  miseries  had  hitherto  been  to  Lucy  Forester  like  the 
words  of  a  strange  tongue.  And  now  nothing  distinct — nothing 
that  could  be  borne  to  be  thought  of,  had  entered  her  mind.  But 
there  lay  meek  Mary  Morrison,  ashamed  to  look  her  in  the  face, 
and  uttering  no  words  but  these — "This  will  break  my  father's 
heart — this  will  break  my  father's  heart.  0  Lucy  !  gang  away  to 
the  Hirst,  and  leave  me  here  to  die  ;  for  when  you  ken  what  I  am 
now,  your  eyes  will  smde  on  me  never  mair  ;  and  yet  I  surely  think 
the}-  will  weep  for  me  when  I  am  dead  and  buried  in  sin,  and  shame, 
and  sorrow  ! "  Lucy  was  weeping  for  her  already  ;  nor  had  these 
dismal  words  any  power  to  deaden  her  affection.  She  assisted  Mary 
to  rise  from  that  cruel  bed,  and  in  a  little  while  was  sitting  with  an 
arm  round  her  neck,  where  they  had  so  often  sat  and  sang  in  their 
joy— on  a  knoll  in  the  centre  of  the  Gowau  Green. 

There  was  for  a  long  time  sobbing  and  sighing,  and  then  dead 
ace.  Lucy  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  Mary,  Mary,  will  you  hear 
me  1  Well,  then,  here  before  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  and 
Him  who  died  for  us,  do  I  upon  my  knees  say  unto  you,  that  I  will 
never  forsake  you — that  I  will  not  only  pity  you,  and  pray  for  you 
tl  and  day,  but  I  will  love  you  better,  far  better  than  ever  :'let 
others  do  as  they  may,  I  at  least  will  be  the  same  to  you  as  ever  : 

Mary,  1  will  love  you  beyond  all  living  creatures  but  my  father 
and  mother.  If  I  do  not,  may  the  gates  of  yonder  blue  skies  never 
be  opened  to  me  by  the  hands  of  God's  holy  angels  !" 

Mary  Morrison  was  yet  too  young  to  be  sick  of  life.  Solitary,  and, 
but  for  Lucy,  friendless  as  that  life  had  been,  still  it  had  too  much 
sunshine  to  be  exchanged,  without  dismay,  for  the  darkness  of  the 
grave.  Even  shame,  she  began  to  think,  might  be  borne,  if  Lucy 
would  but  continue  to  look  on  her  with  unaverted  and  unchanged 

m  her  disgrace.    "Perhaps  even  my  father  may  be  brought  to 
ive  me  I"    But  that  was  a  transient  thought ;  for  although  she 

i  her  father,  she  feared  that  forgiveness  was  qoI  in  his  nature 
for  such  a  crime.  Suddenly  her  heart  burned  within  ber,  and.  knei  l 
ing  down  beside  Lucy,  who  was  .-.till  on  her  knees,  she  exclaim*  d 

Q  •<!  will  bless  you,  Lucy,  for  this  !  but  hear  me  now,  and  believe 
me  when  I  ay  thai  I  am  noi  bo  guilty  as  people  will  think.  1  will 
keep  my  oath,  Lucy,  for  you  beard  me  swear;  but  to  you  who 
bo  much,  I  may  Bpeak  without  being  forsworn.  Guilt]  I  am, 
yet  iii  the  sight  of  Heaven  am  I  his  wife,  and  Marin  Thornhil]  is  my 
husband!    ies,  Lucy,  we  were  married  before  two  witi  and 

.Mark  gavi   me  a  paper,  saying  I  was  hi    wife  ;  but,  wees  me  I  be 
does  not  care  for  me  ho*     be  has  sent  the  witn         outofthi  n 
and  as  fo]  the  writing,  he  tore  it  out  of  my  bosom  this  dreadful 
morning,  and  it  is  destroyed  for  ever.     Naebody  will  everbeli 
now  that  we  were  married  ;  and,  oh  '.  ho*  can  I  face  mj  lather/" 

in  a  few  hours     for  hours  indeed  pai  I  d  by,  and  the  I  US  WSJ  high 
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in  heaven — Mary  Morrison  had  told  Lucy  her  history  over  and  over 
again  many,  many  times,  and  she  began  to  feel  even  some  relief  from 
her  conscience  in  her  friend's  unabated  affection.  She  even  ventured 
to  think  it  possible  that  Lucy's  father  and  mother  would  not  alto- 
gether forsake  her  in  her  shame — for  shame  there  was  indeed  to  be, 
worse  than  all  other  evils  except  death.  But  then  she  thought  of 
her  own  father,  and  her  heart  died  within  her ;  for  she  knew  too 
well  that,  as  soon  as  she  confessed  to  him,  never  again  would  she  be 
allowed  to  darken  the  door  of  Ewebank. 

At  last  they  parted — Mary  to  her  father's,  and  Lucy  (for  one 
night,  and  one  night  only)  to  the  Hirst ;  for  she  was  determined  to 
tell  everything  she  durst  to  her  father,  and  beseech  him  to  go  over 
in  the  morning  to  Ewebank. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

Lucy  left  the  Hirst  before  morning  had  entirely  dimmed  the  stars, 
and  had  to  tap  for  admission  into  the  house,  at  the  window  of 
her  father's  room,  for  sleep  yet  held  all  the  family  at  Bracken  Braes. 
The  story  she  had  to  tell  about  Mary  Morrison  greatly  disturbed  her 
parents  and  Aunt  Isobel  :  and  for  a  while  Lucy  feared  that  her 
unhappy  friend  was  to  be  deserted  in  her  misery.  Michael,  Agnes, 
and  Isobel  were  all  too  sensible  of  their  own  failings  and  frailties, 
and  too  religiously  impressed  with  a  habitual  sense  of  the  utter 
weakness  of  human  nature,  to  judge  and  condemn  sternly  the  errors 
or  sins  of  their  fellow-Christians.  But  this  was  a  case  that  it  was 
necessary  to  understand  perfectly  before  they  could  decide  what  was 
their  duty.  They  were  bound  by  love,  nature,  and  religion,  to  pro- 
tect their  daughter  from  all  stain  of  pollution,  and  to  sever  her  in- 
exorably from  her  tenderest  friendships,  rather  than  suffer  her  to 
incur  any  danger,  however  slight,  of  being  contaminated  by  evil 
example.  They  all  loved  Mary  Morrison,  and  could  not  easily  be- 
lieve in  her  guilt ;  but  they  knew  how  many  shades  of  sin  darken 
the  actions  of  us  mortal  creatures,  and  perhaps  that  poor  girl,  al- 
though more  the  object  of  pity  than  blame,  had  nevertheless  griev- 
ously erred.  From  Lucy's  story,  they  saw  enough  to  determine 
them  all  to  give  Mary  their  compassion,  their  condolence,  and  their 
support  in  the  agony  of  her  affliction,  in  so  far  as  that  could  be  done 
without  violating  the  awful  sanctity  of  the  moral  law,  and  thereby 
tainting,  perhaps,  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  their  own  Lucy 
breathed.  They  all  remembered  Mary's  meekness  and  modesty — 
her  unrepining  gentleness  under  the  severities  of  a  cruel  parent — 
her  grateful  disposition — indeed  almost  too  grateful — to  them  at 
Bracken  Braes  ;  for  even  the  commonest  courtesies  and  kindnesses, 
and  that  deep  sense  of  religion,  which,  more  constantly  than  with 
any  one  they  knew,  influenced  her  whole  conduct  and  demeanour, 
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and  made  her,  without  excepting  even  their  own  Lucy,  the  most 
perfect  model  of  a  Christian  daughter. 

Lucy  was  altogether  overcome  by  the  thought  that  her  father  and 
mother  might  be  about  to  leave  Mary  Morrison  to  her  fate.  True 
to  her  promise  to  that  unfortunate  creature,  she  had  not  disclosed 
all  she  knew,  and  thus  her  pleadings  for  her  beloved  friend  had  been, 
in  their  most  passionate  earnestness,  perplexing  and  imperfect.  At 
last  she  hinted  that  there  was  a  secret  that  must  not  be  revealed, 
and  by  degrees  her  father  came  to  understand  something  of  its 
nature,  and  of  the  obligation  Lucy  had  come  under  to  observe 
silence.  The  clear  and  high  understanding  of  Michael  Forester  was 
not  to  be  deceived  by  the  sophistry  which  fear  and  shame  had 
whispered  to  the  hearts  of  his  daughter  and  her  friend.  The  truth 
must  be  told,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  else  God, 
the  Searcher  and  Judge  of  all  hearts,  would  not  be  well  pleased. 
Promises  and  oaths,  by  whomsoever  extorted  under  such  circum- 
stances, must  be  given  to  the  winds,  and  a  full  confession  mad  i 
before  God  and  man  of  the  sin,  and  of  the  aggravating  or  palliating 
circumstances  with  which  it  might  have  been  attended.  There  was 
no  speck,  no  dimness  on  the  eye  of  Michael  Forester's  mind,  and  he 
saw  that  here  there  was  selfish,  and  licentious,  and  cruel  guilt, 
trampling  upon  abused  and  terrified  innocence.  "This,''  said  the 
blind  man,  "  with  the  blessing  of  God,  must  not  be,  and  I  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  be  the  minister  of  His  eternal  justice." 

What  tears  poured  down  the  pale  face  of  Agnes,  and  what  fear 
quaked  within  her  heart,  when  Lucy  narrated  all  that  had  happem  d 
at  the  Ouzel  Loch!  "  Manifestly  the  arm  of  mercy  was  over  our 
child,  Michael,  else  had  that  bonny  head  of  hers  been  laid  cruelly 
in  the  dust."  Lucy  was  too  anxious  about  Mary  Morrison  to  hear 
even  the  just  commendation  of  herself,  although  coming  from  the 
lips  of  those  whom  it  was  the  sole  object  of  her  ufe  to  make  happy  ; 
and  Bhe  only  exclaimed,  "You  will  not  forsake  .Mary  now,  father, 
should  Bhe  be  driven  from  Ewebank  1  0  will  you-  say  that  you 
will  receive  her  into  our  ain  house  ;  for  unless  we  do  so,  her  heart 
will  break,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  Mary  Morrison  will  be 
in  her  grave."—"  5Te  i,  my  Lucy,  it'  she  needs  it,  l  he  d<".r  of  Bracken 
Bi  es  snail  be  open  to  her  j  nor  do  I  fear  although  her  head  should 
■  lie  on  the   ame  pillow  with  thai  oi  my  own  child." 

.Mi chin  1  and  Lucj  were  not  Ion-  in  setting  oul  for  Ewebank.     Few 

words  Were  Spoken  as  they  crossed  the  solitary  hills  and  valleys,  for 

Michael  I  ling  in  his  own  mind  all  that  ought  to  be  said  to  the 

father  of  Mary  Morrison.    On  reaching  Ewebank,  Lucy  Baw  him 
walking  about  i  edly,  with   fa  ,   head  uncovered,  in  a 

small  garden  close  to  the  hut,    A  IV"V>  n  ■  tied  on  his  forehead 

and  all  about  hi  a    ormlj  as  if  it  bad  b their  consl 

expression     his  chi  i  bite  lips  qui1 

in  convulsions.    In  alow  voice,  Lu  ribed  i"  her  father  his 

!,    "  Tl.  \,  Abraham,  and 

I  f<  el  for  yon  ;  for  I,  too,  have  but  an  only  child.     I 
over  to  pray  with  you    to  comfort  youinanj 
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comfort  another  ;  arid  especially,  my  worthy  friend,  to  inform  you  of 
something  that  goes  far  to  prove  your  daughter's  innocence." — "  May 
the  curse  of  God  cleave  to  her — the  wages  of  sin  are  death  !"  and 
he  again  paced  to  and  fro  with  clenched  hands,  and  eyes  uplifted  to 
heaven  in  savage  supplication.  "  May  Task  where  she  is,  Abraham  1 
But  I  beseech  you,  by  Him  who  died  for  us  on  the  tree,  not  to  curse 
the  daughter  of  Alice  Gray  !"  That  name  rooted  the  angry  sufferer 
to  the  ground  ;  but  again  he  tore  himself  away,  and  cried  aloud — 
"  Yes— I  curse  her,  and  may  she  be  cursed,  for  she  has  covered  these 
white  hairs  with  shame  j"  and  he  flung  down  a  handful  of  his  long 
silvery  locks,  and  trampled  upon  them  with  his  feet.  Lucy  was 
terrified  at  the  sight,  and,  retiring  to  a  little  distance,  sat  down  upon 
a  bank.  "Where  is  your  daughter,  Abraham?  for  I  feel  as  if  God 
sent  me  here  to  reconcile  you  unto  her." — "  Call  her  not  my  daughter, 
for  daughter  she  is  none  of  mine ;  neither  know  I  where  the  prosti- 
tute has  hidden  herself  from  my  wrath — in  the  moor,  or  in  the 
mosses,  or  the  Ouzel  Loch.  Never  again  may  these  eyes  behold  her 
in  life."  And  at  these  words  he  burst  out  into  hideous  laughter, 
all  drenched  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  fell  down  with  great  violence 
to  the  earth. 

Michael  heard  the  fall,  and  Lucy  was  coming  to  his  assistance, 
when,  issuing  silently  as  a  ghost  from  the  birch  wood,  the  edge  of 
which  came  almost  close  upon  the  garden,  Mary  Morrison  was 
already  on  her  knees,  with  her  father's  head  supported  on  her  bosom. 
'•  This  is  my  doing,  Mr  Forester — all  my  wicked  doing  :  you  had  far 
better  leave  me  to  my  death,  after  you  have  recovered  my  father. 
0  that  he  could  be  taken  over  to  Bracken  Braes,  and  comforted  back 
again  into  his  reason.  As  for  me,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  die. 
But  see — see,  Lucy,  his  eyes  are  opening,  and  now  he  shuts  them 
upon  me,  for  I  am  hateful  in  my  sin,  and  most  loathsome  to  my 
father's  soul.  I  must  hide  myself  again  in  the  thicket  among  the 
briars :  if  I  touch  him,  perhaps  he  will  kill  me.  O  Mr  Forester  ! 
invite  him  over  to  Bracken  Braes,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  fled  out 
of  the  parish,  to  pollute  his  eyes  never  mair  on  this  side  o'  the  grave." 
Mary  Morrison  then  started  up,  and  disappeared. 

That  paroxysm  had  in  some  measure  allayed  the  passion  in  Abra- 
ham Morrison's  spirit,  by  the  weakness  which  it  induced  over  his 
entire  frame.  He  almost  seemed  as  if  a  palsy  had  stricken  him  ; 
but  by-and-by  he  revived,  and  in  a  sort  of  stupor  walked  into  the 
house,  followed  by  Michael  and  Lucy.  Unconscious  of  his  actions, 
he  sat  down  as  usual  in  his  chair  by  the  hearth-side,  on  which  no 
fire  was  burning,  and  his  hand  falling  violently  upon  that  book  which 
speaks  only  of  mercy  and  forgiveness,  he  again  uttered  an  indistinct 
curse  upon  his  child.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been  reading  the 
Bible  ;  but  some  evil  spirit  had  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  the  balm 
of  consolation  was  to  him  poison,  bitter  and  mortal.  Lucy  stood 
trembling  behind  her  father,  and  then  said  in  a  whisper — "  I  will  go 
to  Mary  in  the  wood." 

Perhaps  Abraham  Morrison  knew  not  that  any  one  was  in  the 
room,  for  now  his  words  seemed  to  be  uttered  as  if  to  himself  in 
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solitude.  "  If  ever  I  forgive  her,  may  I  be  unforgiven  !  If  she  dies  in 
childbirth,  and  I  shed  a  tear,  may  it  sink  like  a  spark  of  hell  into 
my  heart !"  Then  gazing  on  Michael  Forester,  he  started  up,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice — "What  brought  you  hither,  Mr  Forester  i 
Go  home  and  watch  your  own  child — for  young  as  she  is,  and  with 
a  smile  upon  her  lace,  how  know  you  that  she  may  not  be  a  sinner, 
and  up  to  the  lips  in  pollution  V — "  Abraham  Morrison,"  said  the 
blind  man,  standing  like  a  prophet,  with  his  outstretched  arm,  and 
tall  figure  straight  and  still  in  its  majesty  of  command — "Abraham 
Morrison,  remember  that  you  are  a  father,  and  that  none  other  but 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  can  break  that  bond  that  ties  you  all  the 
days  of  your  life  to  your  child.  Be  she  even  guilty,  the  voice  of  the 
great  God  commands  you  to  forgive  her;  for  in  His  sight  you  are 
far  guiltier  than  she.  Yes,  Abraham  Morrison,  your  sins  have  been 
many,  and  they  have  been  done  under  the  shadow  of  grey  hairs  : 
hers  have  been  few,  and  this — I  know  it  well — this  is  the  poor 
creature's  birthday,  and  she  is  but  seventeen  years  !  But  hearken 
unto  me,  Abraham ;  I  command  you  to  hearken  unto  me  :  your 
daughter's  heart  is  unpolluted,  and  if  her  father  deserts  her,  then, 
this  very  night,  shall  she  sleep  in  my  own  Lucy's  anus.  Grant,  O 
God!  thy  blessing  on  this  afflicted  house."    And  Michael  Forester 

1  a  little  while  with  his  head  gently  bowed,  and  his  hands 
uplifted  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  a  strong  and  stubborn  heart  not  only  to 
harden  itself  against  all  natural  affection,  but  to  triumph  in  what  it 
strives  within  itself  to  consider  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice.  So  was  it 
now  with  Abraham  Morrison.  He  knew  well — it  was  not  possible 
eep  that  knowledge  from  his  conscience — that  he  had  denied  his 
daughter  all  the  harmless  amusements  and  pastimes  of  youth  ;  that 
he  had  closed  his  heart  against  her  in  all  his  domestic  hours,  finding 
a'  last  a  sullen  satisfaction  in  tyrannising  over  the  gentle,  and  obe- 
dient, and  unrepining  creature,  whom  he  could  not  but  love;  thai 
he  had  often  left  her  quite  alone  in  that  solitary  hut  tor  Long  d 

her,  and  uncared  lor  and  unguarded  among  the  hill.- ;  and  m.v. 

evil  had  befallen  her  innocence,  instead  of  looking  into  his  o\\  n 

unfatherly  conduct,  he  steeled  himself  against,  her  in  his 
remorse,  and  took  refuge  in  the  excommunication  of  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  from  the  privileges  of  nature.     It  was  all  in  vain  for  Michael 
I'  to  exculpate  her,  or  palliate  her  transgrei  bkhl    She  hi 

had,  the  night  before,  told  her  own  pitiable  story,  but,  under  the 
terror  of  that  oath,  h.  id  said  not  a  word  againsl  her  betrayer  and  her 
murderer.    The  stern  old  man  adhered  cruelly  to  her  o«  n  confi  si  ion, 

and  all  Micl  ids  rebounded  back  as  if  from  a  rock.      Be  too, 

who  thus  unmercifully  judged  his  daughter's  dan  ri  ion,  thought 
far  more  of  him  elf,  and  the  shame  tli.it  had   fallen  upon  him,  than 

of  her  guili  in  the  eyes  of  her  Maker,  or  e\en  of  tie    I.  I 

to  Sis  fallen  creatures.    The  eyes  and  the  tongui    ol  nan  % 
t<>  him  not  endurable  in  their  scorn  and  condemnation;  and  his 
pride  wished  that,  rather  than  tin   disgrace,  his  daughfe  c  had  b<  i  d 
drowned,  or  had  ]  dm  fire.    Be  had  borne  ill  hi  ■     Idly 
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misfortunes,  and  although  his  integrity  had  been  unimpeached,  he 
repined  in  his  poverty.  His  crops  had  been  oftener  withered  or 
blasted,  he  thought,  than  those  of  his  neighbours ;  diseases  came 
among  his  cattle  more  frequently  than  among  theirs;  and  nothing 
prospered  about  Ewebank  ever  since  he  had  been  its  tenant.  There 
had  always  been  an  evil  eye  upon  the  place,  and  now  the  whole 
phials  of  wrath  had  been  poured  out,  and  he  was  ready  to  curse  God 
and  die.  "  Go  home,  Mr  Forester — go  home  with  your  daughter, 
and  leave  me  in  my  misery.  As  for  her,  if  she  cross  my  threshold 
again,  may  she  drop  down  dead  upon  the  floor." 

_  Lucy  came  into  the  room,  and,  taking  her  father's  hand  to  lead 
him  out,  they  left  the  hut  unnoticed  by  the  wretched  man,  who  sat 
with  his  eyes  sullenly  fixed  upon  the  dead  ashes  on  the  hearth. 
They  entered  the  birch  wood  by  a  small  glade,  and  there  Mary  Mor- 
rison was  lying  upon  the  ground.  "  0  father  !"  said  Lucy,  "  we  must 
take  Mary  with  us,  for  she  has  been  all  night  long  in  this  very  place, 
afraid  even  of  her  life,  so  fiercely  did  her  father  rage  against  her ; 
and  if  left  here,  she  will  surely  die."  Michael  took  her  into  his 
arms,  and  kissed  her  cheek,  but  he  could  not  see,  what  Lucy  wept 
to  behold,  the  mark  of  violence  upon  her  face,  no  doubt  from  her 
father's  hand,  although  Mary  had  said  not  a  word  of  that  cruelty, 
and  beseeched  them  both  to  forgive  him,  for  that  her  misconduct 
had  driven  him  to  distraction. 

They  once  more  passed  near  the  door  of  the  hut,  but  nothing 
stirred  within  ;  and  Mary,  who  was  almost  helpless  from  her  suffer- 
ings, permitted  herself  to  be  taken  away  from  Ewebank,  and,  with- 
out speaking  a  single  word  all  the  way,  found  herself  at  Bracken 
Braes. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

Lucy's  visit  to  the  Hirst  was  necessarily  delayed,  at  least  for  a  few 
days,  till  the  mental  agonies  of  Mary  Morrison  might  be  assuaged 
by  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  those  who  seemed  indeed  now  to  be 
her  only  friends  on  earth.  Not  a  word  of  forgiveness  came  from  her 
own  unrelenting  father,  and  she  was  indeed  an  orphan.  Few  friends 
had  she  ever  had  to  cheer  her  solitary  life,  and  those  few  deserted 
her  in  her  disgrace.  Abraham  Morrison  was  but  a  poor  man,  and 
therefore  people,  whom  his  disagreeable  character  had  repelled  from 
Ewebank,  had  no  selfish  inducement  now  to  offer  any  comfort  in 
his  affliction.  He  became  an  object  of  blame  rather  than  of  pity, 
although  both  feelings  might  well  have  been  entertained  towards 
him  ;  and  his  daughter's  fall  was,  at  every  fireside,  laid  to  the  charge 
of  his  austerity  or  indifference.  This  Abraham  knew,  and,  while 
his  heart  acknowledged  that  the  charge  was  true,  yet  he  sullenly 
regarded  those  by  whom  it  was  made,  and  his  conscience  hardened 
itself  in  pride  against  those  haunting  visitations  that  come  upon  the 
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lonely  hours  of  every  man  that  forgets  or  violates  any  of  the  great 
natural  duties.  He  continued  obdurate  in  his  unrelenting  misery 
within  the  gloom  of  his  hut,  and  not  one  of  the  few  neighbours  who 
had  gone  to  see  him  repeated  the  visit,  for  they  saw  that  their 
interference  only  served  to  embitter  the  poison  on  which  he  fed. 
He  took  an  old  pauper  into  his  house,  stricken  with  many  of  the 
infirmities  of  age,  but  who,  silent  in  her  deafness  and  indiffer- 
ence to  life,  could  yet  bring  water  from  the  well,  dig  up  vegetables 
from  the  garden,  prepare  his  meals,  which  now  he  scarcely  asked 
God  to  bless,  and  make  that  bed  on  which  he  had  lain  with  open 
eyes  ever  since  his  daughter  had  sunk  into  sin  and  shame ;  for 
from  these  words  he  would  not  depart,  and  dwelt  upon  them 
till  his  whole  mind  was  exclusively  filled  with  hideous  and  dreadful 
images. 

Meanwhile,  various  judgments  were  passed  on  the  unfortunate 
girl  and  her  friends  at  Bracken  Braes.  It  would  sometimes  seem 
as  if  the  human  heart,  even  in  a  state  of  comparative  innocence  and 
simplicity,  found  a  pleasure  in  the  worst  distresses  that  can  befall 
our  common  nature  ;  and  eyes  that  ought  to  overflow  with  compas- 
sion, are  often  averted  from  suffering  with  a  coldness  that  is  indeed 
absolute  cruelty.  The  young  feared  to  pity  Mary  Morrison,  lest 
their  own  purity  might  be  suspected  ;  and  the  old  lost,  in  their 
anxiety  for  the  virtue  of  their  own  children,  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity  tor  her  who  had  deviated  from  its  paths.  The  censure 
was  generally  loud,  the  pity  in  a  whisper;  and  when,  in  a  week  or 
two,  'j' ■  1 1 ;  1 « •  r  judgments  and  feelings  arose,  people  were  beginning  to 
lose  an  interest  in  what  did  not  immediately  concern  thcmsrlv 
and  Mary  Morrison's  name,  if  not  forgotten,  was  unpronounccd, 
as  if  by  general  agreement.  Neither  was  the  conduct  of  Michat  I 
ami  his  wife  allowed  to  pass  without  many  comments — 
some  of  them  by  no  means  favourable;  but  his  commanding  character 
silenced  open  blame,  ami  Michael  was  not  a  man  to  heed  the  opinions 
of  the  timid  or  uninformed,  in  a  case  where  bis  duty  shone  clearly 
before  him,  ami  where  nature  and  religion  alike  hade  him  shelter 
the  orphan  head.  lb' did  by  no  means  despise  the  opinions  of  his 
fellow-creatures  ;  hut  his  conscience  was  his  monitor,  and  a  monitor 
enlightened  by  the  Bible.  Therefore  no  misgivings  assailed  the  con 
stancy  of  his  protecting  affection  towards  poor  Man  Morrison  ;  and 

he  determined  to  Bee  ner  vindicated  before  the   ryes  of  men,  a     lie 

believed  her  to  be  nearly  so  in  the  eyes  of  I  lod. 

The  intensity  of  Lucy's  love  lor  Mary  Morn  on  rendered  bet 
wholly  indifferent  to  any  painful  rumours  accidentally  overheard  j 
and  she  also  reposed  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  judgment  of  her 
parents  and  Aunt  [sobeL  which  would  always  have  reconciled  her 
•  M  n  •  ■<  to  anything  they  approved     Bui  when  she  i  nto 

understand  thai  the  Lady  of  the  Birsl  no  longer  desired  her  attend- 
ance, then  indeed  a  pang  pierced  ber  heart,  and  she  wep\  Borely 
over  the  loss  of  such  friendship.     ESmma  Oranstoun  was  the 
soul  of  candour,  intelligence,  ana  pity;  bul  tonne  m  ber  situation, 
the  knowledge  of  wh        I  ansacting  in  th<  nouses  of  tb  poorn 
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often  come  in  baneful  whispers,  and,  in  cases  of  error  or  misfortune, 
can  scarcely  fail  of  being  perplexing  and  imperfect.  Lucy  herself  she 
had  not  seen  ;  and  with  one  so  very  young  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  converse  on  such  a  subject.  Emma  Cranstoun,  therefore, 
heard  the  truth  with  every  accompaniment  of  falsehood,  even  from 
those  who  did  not  mean  either  to  deceive  or  traduce.  The  unhappy 
girl's  stay  at  Bracken  Braes  she  felt  to  place  an  insuperable  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  her  friendship  with  Lucy  Forester  ;  and  while  she 
still  continued  to  think  with  affection  and  gratitude  of  all  her  ser- 
vices, and  with  almost  unimpaired  admiration  of  her  character, 
nevertheless  a  necessity  was  imposed  upon  her  to  release  Lucy  from 
her  engagement  at  the  Hirst.  Such  another  attendant  on  her  sick- 
bed she  well  knew  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  but  she  could  not  in 
this  matter  run  counter,  not  only  to  the  determined  resolution  of 
Mrs  Ramsay,  but  to  the  implied  advice  and  open  remonstrances  of 
all  her  other  friends. 

The  loss  of  the  Lady's  love  was  to  Lucy  like  the  darkening  of  the 
daylight.  For  several  years  she  had  felt  her  own  nature  elevated 
by  constant  communion  with  such  a  perfect  being  as,  in  her  enthu- 
siasm, she  not  very  erroneously  considered  Emma  Cranstoun  ;  and 
to  be  not  only  severed  from  that  communion,  but  thought  no  longer 
worthy  of  it,  sunk  Lucy  in  her  own  esteem ;  and  deprived  of  that 
stay,  she  seemed  to  sink  away  back  into  an  inferior  condition,  such 
as  had  contented  her  childhood  before  that  beautiful  and  beneficent 
creature  had  ever  been  seen  at  Bracken  Braes.  But  for  whose  sake 
had  she  sustained  this  great  loss  1  For  meek  Mary  Morrison,  with 
whom  she  had  never  had  one  unkind  word — with  whom  she  had  sat 
in  the  same  plaid  a  hundred  times  before  she  ever  knew  that  the 
Lady  of  the  Hirst  was  in  existence— whom  she  had  called  her  sister, 
and,  indeed,  loved  as  if  they  had  lain  in  one  cradle — and  towards 
whom  at  all  times  profoundest  pity  had  mingled  an  inexpressible 
charm  with  the  joyfulness  of  affection.  Lucy  now  turned  back  her 
heart  to  the  past,  and  remembered  many  many  words  and  looks, 
during  several  years,  which  she  had  but  little  attended  to,  but 
which  now  affected  her  with  the  knowledge  of  unhappiness  borne 
uncomplainingly  by  the  poor  girl  whose  mother  was  dead,  and 
whose  father  was  little  disposed  to  supply  her  loss.  She  wondered 
how  she  could  ever  have  been  so  blind  as  not  to  see  Mary's 
wretchedness  at  home,  and  thought  now  how  much  better  it  would 
have  been  to  have  wept  along  with  her  than  to  have  talked  merrily, 
and  laughed  too,  in  the  sunshine  of  bygone  summer  days.  But  now 
amends  will  be  made  for  all  such  oversight — and  sooner  will  the 
bird  forget  its  nest,  than  Lucy  to  supply  hourly  comfort  to  her 
sister.  Mary  Morrison  had  never  spoken  much  even  in  her  happier 
days — for  gentle  smiles  and  affectionate  eyes  filled  up  the  pauses  of 
their  artless  talk  ;  but  now  not  a  smile  was  seen — those  eyes,  as  it 
was  fitting  they  should  do,  rested  on  the  ground,  and  shunned  the 
sunshine — and  her  pale  lips  were  mute,  except  when  a  sigh  would 
have  its  utterance,  and  her  bosom  heaved  in  agony  to  think  that  one 
human  being  could  have  had  the  heart  to  use  another  as  Mark 
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Thornhill  had  used  her,  without  pity  or  repentance,  and  yet  know- 
ing all  the  time  that  there  was  a  God  in  heaven. 

But  it  was  not  her  own  loss  alone  that  affected  Lucy,  when  she 
thought  of  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst.  "  For  what  hands  can  tend  her 
so  can  fully  as  mine  would  have  done  1 — what  eyes  will  open  at  mid- 
night so  readily  as  mine  did  at  the  slightest  whisper,  or  whenevt  r 
my  beloved  benefactress  moved  her  head  upon  the  pillow  l  No — 
not  one  in  all  Scotland  could  serve  her  like  me  ;  or,  like  me,  go  with 
her,  if  she  chose,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  !"  Then  some- 
thing like  pride— a  stirring  of  that  elevated  spirit  which  virtue 
breathes  into  the  simplest  and  humblest  heart,  and  which  may 
prostrate  itself  wholly  before  Him  alone  from  whose  throne  it  comes 
—  rose  to  Lucy's  support,  and  made  her  lift  up  her  head  undepressed, 
with  all  its  golden  ringlets,  till  again  the  lady,  lying  languid,  anil 
faint,  and  feverish  on  her  couch — perhaps  all  alone  in  that  vast  and 
solitary  hall — appeared  before  her ;  and  then  fain  would  Lucy  have 
knelt  before  that  image,  and  beseeched  her  once  more  to  restore  to 
favour  the  servant  once  beloved,  and  now  more  devoted  than  ever, 
although  the  light  of  that  countenance  was,  alas,  withdrawn  ! 

In  a  month's  time  the  heart  of  Mary  Morrison  in  some  degree 
revived.  Nothing  but  guilt  need  be  permanently  miserable;  and 
that  faith  which  she  had  learnt  from  her  infancy,  and  which,  with 
all  his  other  lamentable  faults,  her  father  had  venerated,  outwardly 
at  least,  before  his  daughter,  was  not  found  a  cold  and  barren  creed, 
now  that  she  read  her  Testament  with  eyes  that  dropt  tears  on 
every  page.  Truly  parental  tenderness  now  met  her  on  every  occa- 
sion, however  small,  on  which  it  could  be  shown.  So  much  affection, 
she  thought,  surely  could  not  thus  be  felt  by  the  good  for  her,  if 
she  were  quite  worthless.  No  restraint  was  laid  on  her  intercourse 
with  Lucy;  and,  above  all  things  else,  that  thought  would  comfort 
her  even  on  the  bed  of  death.     "Michael  and  Agnes  r  let 

their  innocent  child  sleep  in  my  bosom  :  and,  U  merciful  Grod  !  fur- 
give  him,  and  inspire  with  another  heart,  who  has  fixed  upon  it  a 
stain  of  pollution  ;  for  I  thought  that  I  was  his  wife,  mid  my  sin 
was  more  in  ignorance  than  from  a  corrupted  heart;  so,  at  least, 
1  humbly  hope  to  be  judged  al  the  great  day." 

The  unprincipled  man  who  had  thus  bei rayed  the  unsuspecting 
and   unprotected   innocence   of  Miry  Morrison,  had  left  the  country, 

and  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone;  but  Alieli.nl  Fort  ter com- 
municated all  her  c;i  ■<   to  Mr  Kennedy,  and  they  did  not  doubl  thai 

it  would   be   in  their  power  sonic  day  to  establish  proofs  of  her  mar 

Meanwhile,  Diary  accompanied  the  family  to  church;  and 
although  on  the  iir-t  Babbath  the  trial  was  terrible,  and  she  would 
fain  have  sunk  and  disappeared  down  among  the  bones  and  skulls 

ami  rotten  coffins  of  tl r:i\  ■■,  when  she  fell  hundreds  of  eyes,  all 

dreadfully  dazzling,  upon  her  face,  and  searching  pit  into  her 

soul  ;  yet  that  coarse  curiosity  could  qoI  sustain  itsell  I  one 

so  perfectly  humbled  in  contrition,  and    itting  betw< 

and  Lucy.    <>n  the  fourth  Sabbath,  the  few  looks  that 
ut  her  out  were  of  the  most   compai  ionate  and 
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sufficient  to  show  that  innocence  will  ultimately  triumph,  even  in 
this  world,  dark  and  disastrous  as  may  be  its  days  of  sufferings. 
Her  father  belonged  to  another  congregation  ;  but  he  was  never  out 
of  Mary's  sight  during  the  whole  time  of  service. 

Although  Emma  Cranstoun  did  not  ask  Lucy  to  come  to  her  at 
the  Hirst,  yet  she  knew  too  thoroughly  the  characters  of  all  at 
Bracken  Braes  to  treat  them  with  neglect  or  displeasure.  Many 
kind  inquiries  still  came,  and  Lucy  had  even  received  two  or  three 
letters,  expressed  almost  with  her  former  free  affection.  Lucy  could 
not  but  look  forward,  in  her  hopeful  nature,  to  being  restored  some 
day  to  the  place  she  had  left  in  her  bosom,  and  beside  her  bed  ; 
and,  "  perhaps,  even  when  the  whole  truth  is  brought  to  light,  my 
conduct  may  be  approved,  and  Mary  Morrison  forgiven."  But  the 
most  alarming  rumours  respecting  the  lady's  health  were  now  pre- 
valent over  the  whole  parish.  Mr  Kennedy  evidently  spoke  as  if 
his  fears  were  greatly  increased  ;  and  Lucy  often  awoke  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  shrieking  out  that  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst  was  dying 
or  dead.  More  than  once,  too,  had  she  dreamed  of  recovery  and 
reconcilement ;  and,  on  awaking,  felt  heaven,  with  all  its  ecstasy, 
changed  in  a  moment  into  this  mournful  earth. 

Unable  to  endure  all  this  fear  and  all  this  love,  Lucy  resolved  to 
go  to  the  Hirst,  and  find  entrance  to  that  room  which  she  had  so 
often  decked  to  please  her  mistress's  eyes,  and  never  in  vain.  She 
knew  that  her  intrusion  would  cause  no  disturbance,  and  that,  if 
turned  away  from  the  gate,  her  tears  would  drop  to  the  ground  in 
silence.  No  angry  frown,  she  felt  assured,  would  fall  upon  one  who 
had  so  often  sung,  in  Emma  Cranstoun's  hearing,  hymns  in  praise  of 
their  God  ;  and  the  gracious  lady  who  had  so  often  smiled  upon  her 
dutiful  Lucy,  and  held  her  hand  when  together  they  knelt  down  in 
prayer — the  daughter  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestry,  and  the 
child  of  a  peasant,  whose  forefathers  had  all  been  dwellers  beneath 
straw  roofs — such  an  one  would  remember  their  pleasant  devotion,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  their  common  hopes  of  heaven,  perhaps  not  refuse  once 
more  to  take  her  back  to  her  bosom.  "Then,  too,"  thought  Lucy,  "I  can 
judge  for  myself  if  there  be  any  change  on  her  cheek  for  better  or  worse ; 
but  hope  I  will  never  resign  till  I  am  forced  to  look  at  her  grave!" 

There  was  no  unfilial  disobedience  in  stealing  away,  one  fine  win- 
ter morning,  with  a  hesitating  hint  that  she  was  going  to  Ladyside, 
and  directing  her  steps,  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight,  toward  the 
Hirst.  She  soon  found  herself  on  one  of  those  beautiful  winding 
walks  through  the  woods,  where  she  had  so  often  accompanied  the 
lady  farther  and  farther  on  into  the  solitude  of  the  waterfalls.  Win- 
ter had  stripped  the  most  of  the  trees,  and  the  withered  leaves 
rustled  mournfully  beneath  her  feet.  But  still  there  was  sunshine  ; 
and,  looking  towards  the  hall,  every  window  seemed  on  fire  with  its 
cheerful  illumination.  There  she  distinctly  saw  the  plants  at  the 
window  of  the  greenhouse  ;  and  they  were  bright,  even  at  that  dis- 
tance, with  a  thousand  blossoms.  Nothing  was  there  to  hint  of  decay 
or  death ;  and  Lucy's  heart  leaped  within  her,  in  the  belief  that  many 
happy  years  might  yet  be  in  store  for  Emma  Cranstoun. 
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Fearful  as  if  she  had  been  doing  a  thing  that  was  wrong,  Lucy 
glided  up  the  steps  that  connected  the  greenhouse  with  the  southern 
lawn,  and  opened  the  door,  which  she  had  often  unfolded  to  the 
beams  of  the  morning  sunshine.  She  wasted  not  a  look — or,  if  she 
did,  it  was  hurried  and  indistinct — on  the  plants  she  had  tended  and 
trained  ;  but  with  a  beating  heart  ventured  into  the  room  where 
Emma  Cranstoun  used  to  have  her  couch;  and  there  indeed  was  the 
lady  lying  as  before,  but  with  half-shut  eyes,  that  opened  as  the 
shadow  fell  on  them  :  for  Lucy's  feet  were  without  a  sound.  Lucy 
stood  trembling  in  trie  smile  of  recognition,  bright,  beaming,  and 
benign  as  it  ever  had  been,  and,  to  the  heart  now  relieved  from  fear, 
even  more  perfectly  beautiful  in  its  forgiveness.  "  Come  hither,  my 
lovely  and  loving  Lucy,  come  hither  to  my  heart."  And  although 
nothing  rilled  her  outstretched  arms,  the  soft  white  hand  fell  upon 
Lucy's  head,  that  leaned  upon  the  couch,  as  the  grateful  creature 
knelt  down  and  sobbed  in  her  happiness,  too  mournful  to  be  endured. 

Emma  Cranstoun  gave  orders  that  no  one,  not  even  Mrs  Ramsay, 
should  disturb  her ;  and  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  Lucy's 
simple  and  innocent  eloquence,  when  telling  all  she  knew  of  the 
wickedness  that  had  betrayed  Mary  Morrison.  The  power  of  truth 
was  in  even'  word,  and  Emma  Cranstoun  asked  Lucy  Forester's  for- 
giveness. That  request  was  something  too  overpoweringly  affecting 
to  a  heart  that  looted  up  to  her  as  to  a  superior  being  ;  and  Lucy 
beseeched  her  to  recall  such  words,  for  that  it  was  impossible  fur  her 
to  do  wrong,  and  that  every  one  at  Bracken  Braes  had  all  along  said 
that,  till  Mary's  character  was  cleared,  no  one  from  the  family  could 
ever  dare  to  show  their  face  at  the  Hirst.  "  But  last  night  I  had  a 
foretaste  of  this  happiness  in  a  dream,  and  will  henceforth  believe 
that  dreams  are  sent  from  heaven." 

Lucy  knew  that  her  benefactress  must  not  be  allowed  to  speak 
much  in  her  exhausted  condition,  and  feared  that  she  had  BOrely 
wearied  ber  by  exciting  too  many  feelings  for  Mary  Morrison.  "Say 
not  BO,  my  Lucy,  for  you  have  placed  my  pillow  so,  that  themosl 
delightful  rest  is  over  my  whole  frame,  and  that  voice  of  thine  is  the 
..f  all  restoratives."  All  apprehension  of  displeasure  now  wore 
away,  and  Lucy  kept  her  seat  l>y  the  side  of  the  couch,  or  obeyed 
the 'lady's  bidding  at  word  or  Bign,  in  all  the  little  arrangements 
about  the  room,  with  the  same  noiseless  alacrifrj  thai  she  had  learned 

long  ago,  when  firs!    her  father  had  been  stricken  Mind  ;  and  that 

mad''  her  indeed,  in  sober  truth,  a  ministering  angel  at  ;.  sick-bed. 

It  was,  however,  impossible   for  Lucy  DOl  to  see  that  tin-  liaine  of 

her  mi  tress  was  weaker  and  more  emaciated  than  before,  and  that 
her  voice  had  a  fainter,  almost  a  hollow  sound     Alivi 
to  hope  in  all  Borrow,  yet  she  never  foolishly  shut  hei  the 

truth,  merely  l"  il  was  di  trt    ing  ;  and  the  trutn  ao^n 

plainly  was,' that  Emma  Cranstoun  wa  mot    o  well  s    Bbehad  Keen 
:l  few  wi  i.    I, uev,  therefore,  'li<l  aol  wait  to  be  h  ik<  d  torcn 

at  the  Birst,  but  implored  permit  lion.    "  It  Mi  -  Ran  il  ■ 

me,  and  pecte,  on  Mary's  account,  to  my  being  here,  ( »   i  nd 

for  Mr  Kennedy,  and  a  I.  his  ad.  ,|r  ''"'J' 

vol.  xi.  -  i 
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being  again  allowed  to  be  your  servant.  Perhaps  Mrs  Ramsay  will 
not  dislike  or  condemn  it,  if  Mr  Kennedy  says  it  is  not  wrong. 
Then  my  cousin  Martha  is  one  of  the  best-hearted,  most  obliging 
girls  that  ever  was  known,  and  indeed  is  far  more  useful  about  the 
house  than  I  am,  do  what  I  will.  They  will  miss  me  now  less  than 
ever ;  and,  oh !  what  a  relief  to  poor  Mary  Morrison's  heart  to 
know  that  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst  has  taken  me  into  her  service  once 
more,  in  spite  of  all  that  ever  was  said  against  her  in  her  affliction 
and  her  innocence." 

The  snow  was  falling  thickly,  and  the  afternoon  had  become  full 
of  gusts — the  tree-tops  bending  low,  and  their  red  leaves  careering 
in  eddies.  Lucy  wrote  a  letter  with  her  own  hand  to  her  father  : 
for  she  had  always  addressed  him  in  her  correspondence  since  she 
could  write  at  all,  telling,  in  a  few  words,  that  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst 
had  forgiven  them,  even  Mary  Morrison  herself  ;  and  although  Mrs 
Ramsay's  natural  temper  was  not  the  best  in  the  world,  and  her 
judgments  not  a  little  warped,  yet  her  intentions  were  good,  and 
before  night  she  had  brought  herself  to  regard  Lucy  with  not  a 
little  kindness.  A  good  share  of  trouble,  too,  was  about  to  be  taken 
off  her  own  hands  ;  although,  to  do  the  good  lady  justice,  she  never 
grudged  trouble,  fond  as  she  was  of  descanting  on  her  meritorious 
services  ;  and  having  the  sincerest  affection  for  Emma,  who,  without 
sacrificing  any  of  her  own  independence,  always  treated  the  old  lady 
with  respect,  she  was  even  happy  to  think  that  there  was  now  a 
young  person  whom  Emma  loved  constantly  with  her  ;  so  that  she 
gave  orders,  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  about  Lucy's  bed,  that 
had  been  removed,  but  was  now  soon  wheeled,  with  its  pretty  cur- 
tains, into  its  niche  in  the  wall,  and,  to  Emma's  eye,  gave  the  whole 
room  an  instant  look  of  cheerfulness  that  already  in  some  measure 
restored  her  heart. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst  had  restored 
Lucy  Forester  to  her  favour,  and  thereby  declared  her  approbation 
of  her  father's  conduct  in  the  melancholy  affair  of  Mary  Morrison, 
that  unfortunate  creature's  situation  was  regarded  in  a  very  different 
light  by  all  the  firesides  in  the  parish.  Innocence  will  be  vindicated 
at  last,  and  every  heart  that  has  been  conscious  of  cruelty  or  injustice 
to  a  fellow-creature,  is  afterwards  fain  to  make  amends  by  additional 
tenderness  and  commiseration.  Mary  was  not  long  of  discerning  a 
decided  change  in  the  expression  of  almost  all  countenances  ;  and 
life,  that  had  for  some  time  been  a  burden,  was  not  only  lightened, 
but  a  stealing  sense  of  happiness  came  over  her  worn-out  heart,  and 
her  eyes  were  able  once  more,  not  only  to  endure,  but  to  enjoy  the 
sunshine. 
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Michael  Forester  did  not  proceed  rashly  in  his  determination  to 
establish  proofs  of  Mary's  marriage  with  Mark  Thornhill,  bnt  he 
allowed  the  truth  gradually  to  be  brought  out  almost  of  its  own 
accord.  One  of  the  witnesses,  he  found,  had  gone  beyond  seas  ;  but 
the  other,  a  woman  of  indifferent  character,  he  had  traced  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  there  was  a  certainty  of  his  bringing  the  nefarious  con- 
spiracy to  light,  when  the  hand  of  Providence  itself  was  stretched 
out  in  the  cause  of  the  innocent.  Mark  Thornhill  was  stopped  short 
in  his  wickedness  by  a  mortal  fever,  and,  on  his  dying-bed,  remorse 
urged  him  to  a  full  confession.  Mary  Morrison  he  acknowledged 
to  be  his  lawful  wife ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  she  was  a 
widow. 

Released  from  ignominy  and  disgrace,  Mary  now  yielded  herself 
up  to  the  deepest  grief;  for,  in  spite  of  all  his  merciless  barbarity, 
she  felt  that  she  had  still  continued  to  love  Mark  Thornhill.  His 
deathbed  repentance,  whatever  others  might  think  of  its  severity, 
was  accepted  of  by  her  as  far  more  than  an  atonement  for  all  the 
sins  he  had  committed  against  her  peace ;  and  had  it  pleased  God  to 
spare  his  life,  she  would  have  been  willing  to  have  been  taken  to  his 
bosom,  and  to  have  shown  how  perfect  could  be  the  forgiveness  of  a 
Christian  wife.  The  time  surely  once  was  when  he  had  loved  her, 
nor  could  anything  ever  efface  from  her  remembrance  the  impres- 
sions of  his  tenderness  to  her  in  the  first  season  of  their  love,  when 
probably  he  designed  no  evil,  and  spoke  the  truth,  when  he  said 
that  he  loved  her  for  her  modesty  and  her  innocence.  A  dreadful 
change  had  indeed  ensued:  and  she  had  become  the  victim  of  a 
wickedness  that  lie  himself  had  not  known  to  be  in  his  heart,  till 
gradually  it  had  risen  up  in  greater  and  greater  power,  and  driven 
him  at  last  to  the  very  verge  of  inexpiable  crime.  Mary  Morrison 
bad  been  taught,  and  truly  taught,  by  the  stern  Calvinism  of  her 
own  father,  that  the  human  heart  is  desperately  wicked  :  and,  now 
that  her  husband  was  dead,  she  judged  him  in  the  light  01  that  awful 
doctrine,  and  saw  in  his  miserable  guilt  that  of  fallen  and  corrupted 
nature.  Above  all  other  considerations,  he  had  now  been  called  to 
judgment;  and  she  humbly  hoped,  not  without  many  inevitable 
although  perhaps  unavailing  prayers,  that  as  jrrcat  Burners  as  he 
may  have  been  ransomed  into  the  mercy  of  the  Eternal. 

Hut  gracious  nature  would  not  sutler  Mary  to  remain  long  utterly 
disconsolate.    Tie-  calm  of  the  grave    soverypn  i 

■  Iht  with  a  congenial  tranquillity  ;  andthemeli  crea- 

ture, qoI  yet  eighta  □  years  of  age,  walked  aboul  the  qui  I 
menl  of  Bracken  Braes,  in  her  widow's  weeds,  with  a  composure  that 
promised  a  life  of  sufficient    happiness  to  one  bo  contented  and 
M'd.     Her  early  youth  had  suffered  th(  belong  to 

advanced  age;  but  although  the  light  of  joy  had  b 
ened,  it  was  qoI  lor  ever  eclipsed,  and  mighl  yel    bine  upon  hex 
lily,  if  not  brightly,  ai  Ewebank,  in  her  father's  I  that 

door  was  again  to  be  opened  to  one  who  ought  aen  t  to  ha 

driven  from  its  shelter. 

Abraham  Morrison  had  shown  himself  to  be  ^  dynow 
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called  an  unnatural  father.  But  had  he  been  really  so,  and  had  God 
frowned  at  all  times  upon  his  grey  head  since  that  evening  when  he 
cursed  his  child  away  from  the  hut  in  which  she  had  been  born  1  In 
that  dark  and  disturbed  tumult  of  many  passions,  He  who  formed 
the  heart  may  have  seen  what  was  hidden  from  human  eye,  for  He 
alone  judges  aright,  in  His  omniscience,  the  secrets  that  wring  the 
souls  of  the  children  of  men.  That  unforgiving  father  had  not  been 
altogether  deserted  in  his  childless  hut.  Many  a  thousand  times  in 
the  darkness  of  midnight,  or  the  worse  darkness  of  the  unvisited  day, 
had  every  shadow  of  anger  left  his  wrinkled  face,  and  every  feeling 
of  anger  flown  far  away  from  his  heart. 

Tossed  had  his  exhausted  frame  been  in  such  solitary  seasons,  like 
a  bark  upon  the  sea,  when  every  living  thing  has  left  the  wreck. 
Often  and  often  had  he  risen  up,  like  one  walking  in  his  sleep,  and 
implored  God  to  send  him  back  his  child  ;  kissed  the  pillow  on  which 
her  once  innocent  cheek  had  lain,  and  recalled  every  curse  he  had 
ever  imprecated  against  her,  with  tenfold  destruction  on  his  own 
unhappy  head.  But  then  evil  whisperings  came  close  by  his  ear  from 
every  corner  of  the  dark  dwelling;  fingers  pointed  at  him  scornfully; 
and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation,  as  they  sat  in  God's  own 
house,  turned  upon  him,  the  father  of  her  who  had  sold  herself  to  sin 
and  to  shame.  In  his  half  waking  dreams  there  was  a  hissing  as  of 
serpents  ;  and  a  handwriting  on  the  lowly  walls  instigated  him  in  his 
delirium  to  keep  this  outcast  sinner  under  the  pursuing  vengeance  of 
a  father's  ban.  Then  the  long  habits  of  an  unindulgent,  indeed  an 
unforgiving  spirit,  strengthened  the  power  of  all  these  phantasms  ; 
and  thus  fighting  against  all  the  most  sacred  emotions  and  instincts, 
which  were  often  victorious,  and  as  often  overcome,  he  had  sunk  into 
a  sort  of  insanity,  which  is  the  more  dreadful,  because  its  victim 
believes  himself  to  be  obeying,  not  only  the  law  of  nature,  but  the 
command  of  a  superior  and  inexorable  power. 

Michael  Forester  knew  the  character  of  Mary's  father  well,  and 
had  not  forgotten  the  last  parting  scene  at  Ewebank.  Therefore, 
after  her  complete  vindication  by  the  side  of  her  husband's  death- 
bed, he  still  advised  her  to  remain  with  them  at  Bracken  Braes  till 
a  fit  time  might  come  for  reconciliation.  Neighbours  were  told  to 
step  in  upon  Abraham  now  and  then  at  Ewebank,  and  by  their  more 
free  and  cheerful  manner  of  talking,  to  show  that  a  change  was 
taking  place  in  the  opinions  of  all  respecting  his  daughter.  Ere 
long,  something  like  the  full  truth  was  revealed  to  him  by  successive 
glimpses  ;  and  Michael  at  last  ventured  to  send  a  message  to  him  by 
a  person  whom  he  greatly  respected,  that  he  would  in  a  few  days 
come  over  to  Ewebank,  and  he  trusted  not  to  leave  it  till  he  had  con- 
vinced his  friend  that  Mary,  who  had  surely  been  a  wife,  and  was 
now  a  widow,  ought  to  be  taken  back,  without  any  upbraidings,  into 
her  father's  house. 

Michael  Forester  chose  the  Sabbath-day  for  this  work  of  love  and 
righteousness.  Agnes  and  Isobel  accompanied  him  to  Ewebank; 
and  they  all  three  walked  silently  and  solemnly  into  the  room  where 
Abraham  was  sitting,  with  the  open  Bible  before  him — and  the  old 
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pauper  reading  hers  likewise,  in  a  nook  by  herself —  for  a  while  un- 
observant of  their  entrance.  Abraham,  although  too  weak  to  walk 
to  the  kirk,  even  although  his  unhappy  feelings  had  suffered  him  to 
do  so,  was  decently  clad  in  his  Sabbath  apparel,  and,  being  prepared 
for  a  visit,  received  them  with  surprising  fortitude.  "  I  again  ask  a 
blessing  upon  this  house,"  said  Michael ;  and  these  few  words  were 
heard  efficaciously  in  the  silence.  The  aged  attendant  placed  her 
spectacles  in  her  Bible,  and  walked  out  of  the  hut.  Then  Abraham 
felt  his  conscience  smite  him  like  a  death-knell,  for  the  presence  of 
those  who  had  received  his  daughter  into  their  house  when  her  father 
would  have  driven  her  out  even  into  the  winter's  snow,  dispelled  all 
those  distempered  thoughts  by  which  he  had  blinded  his  moral 
understanding,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  sinned  against  nature  and 
against  God.  "  My  bairn  will  never  forgive  me,  though  meek  Mary 
Morrison  was  aye  the  name  she  bore  :  for  didna  you  see,  Mr  Forester 
— no,  you  saw  it  not,  for  the  Almighty,  who  burned  out  your  eyes 
with  His  lightning,  saved  them  from  that  pollution  j  but  your  Lucy 
saw  it ;  and  I  wish  you  all  to  hear  me  confess  it  with  my  wicked 
grey  hairs  in  the  dust :  your  Lucy  beheld  this  hand,  which  yet  may 
wither  in  the  unquenched  fire,  smite  my  daughter  as  she  knelt  before 
me  —  ay,  smite  ner  on  the  temples,  till,  without  one  groan,  she 
stretched  herself  out  like  a  corpse  upon  this  very  floor."  At  these 
words  Abraham  Morrison  laid  down  his  head  in  the  white  ashes  on 
the  hearth,  and  sprinkled  them  over  it,  saving—"  Is  this  remorse,  is 
this  repentance,  or  must  I  feed  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  for  me 
shall  my  Saviour  have  in  vain  been  nailed  upon  the  tin  J" 

No  one  moved ;  but  they  suffered  the  passion  of  the  contrite  man 
to  take  its  course.  Then  said  Isobel— "Fear  not,  my  friend,  but 
that  this  Sabbath  shall  indeed  be  unto  thee  a  day  of  rest.  Ever  at 
this  very  hour  is  the  psalm  perhaps  risingto  the  throne  of  God  from 
the  kirk  of  Ferns,  in  which,  although  for  some  time  absent,  you  ha\  e 
been  for  many  long  years  a  worshipper.  In  that  congregation  yon 
will  yet  sit  with  Mary  at  your  side,  happier  than  you  have  been  tor 
many  hundred  Sabbaths:  nor,  Abraham,  is  yonr  daughter  even  now 
far  distant  from  you— she  ami  Lucy  are  on  tin'  hill-side,  looking 
down  upon  the  dwelling  in  which  she  long  thoughl  herself  happy, 
and  below  whose  roof,  tain  is  she,  with  a  loving  heart,  once  more 
to  return  !" 

Agnes  had  gone  quietly  out  of  the  r when  Abraham  had  givi  n 

way  to  thai  tit  of  passion  ;  and  she  now  came  back,  hut  qoI  unac 
companied  ;  for  Mary  Morrison,  in  deep  mourning,  walked  Ln  with 

hex  ami   Lucy,  and 'thru  advancing  a  fewstep  .  ■  t I  before  her 

father.    There  was  no  agitation  on  her  countenance,  for  I 
prepared  for  this  meeting,  and  it  had  gone  through  such 
that  it  was  now  found  equal  to  any  trial,    sin-  came  oo(  to 
I. ut  to  be  forgiven  ;  and  in  a  calm  low  voice  asked  if  her  father 
would  take  back  to  his  bosom  his  repentant  child.     Hi  was 

quite  pale,  bui  also  quite  happy  ;  it  did  i  that  she  tremh 

as  her  father  rtood  motionless,  with  his  hands  before  ' 
M  :rv  walk  d  up  to  him  with  wonderful  comp  i  ore,  and,  putting  her 
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arms  round  his  neck,  kissed  his  cheek  almost  as  placidly  as  if  on 
returning  home  from  an  annual  visit  to  a  friend's  house,  and  then 
leaned  upon  his  breast,  half  supporting  and  half  supported  by  him 
who  had  held  her  up  in  baptism,  joyful  in  the  smiles  of  his  first-bom. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

The  winter  sometimes  passes  away  as  if  that  season  of  the  year  had 
been  imperceptibly  blended  with  the  autumn  and  the  spring,  and 
from  December  to  April  the  earth  lies  with  little  diminution  of  its 
cheerful  character  below  the  beautiful  uncertain  weather.  In  a 
pastoral  country  of  hills,  such  months  are  especially  pleasant.  All 
the  small  rivulets  are  kept  perpetually  alive  and  transparent  in  their 
grassy  or  pebbly  beds — the  flocks  feeding  on  the  braes,  repose  white  in 
the  fitful  sunshine,  just  as  in  the  warmth  of  summer — and  frequently 
the  whole  air  is  filled  with  insects  sent  up  from  the  rushes  or 
crevices  of  the  rocks  in  their  ephemeral  festivals.  If  here  and  there 
in  the  clefts  on  the  mountain-tops  some  patches  of  snow  are  seen, 
they  serve  only  to  make  the  faded  verdure  of  the  pastures  below 
appear  brighter.  The  little  moorland  birds  are  heard  twittering- 
long  before  Valentine's  day  ;  and  the  flocks  of  fieldfares  are  more 
shy  than  when  in  severe  storms  they  alighted  among  the  drifts,  and 
could  with  difficulty  find  their  food  on  the  winter  fallows.  Then 
at  the  time  of  merry  Christmas  neighbours  have  to  find  their  way 
to  each  other's  houses  by  more  circuitous  paths,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  bridges ;  for  no  stream  is  frozen,  and  perhaps  the 
low  lands  are  flooded  or  full  of  pools,  like  the  sea-shore  at  the  flow- 
ing tide.  The  crowing  cocks  are  distinctly  heard  in  the  calm  from 
house  to  house  to  a  great  distance ;  and  from  the  hill-side  the 
shepherd  can  count  a  hundred  wreaths  of  smoke,  seemingly  settled 
for  hours  together — so  breathless  is  the  atmosphere  beneath  the  blue 
firmament  and  all  its  fleecy  clouds. 

Such  had  been  the  character  of  this  open  winter  in  the  parish  of 
Holylee  ;  and  not  a  homestead  within  all  its  bounds  more  enjoyed 
the  temperate  season,  or  looked  more  beautiful  under  its  variable 
colourings,  than  Bracken  Braes.  Indeed,  there  had  scarcely  been  a 
single  day,  since  Lucy  went  to  the  Hirst,  on  which  the  family  could 
not  sit  below  the  plane-tree.  Its  hard  healthy  buds  seemed  impa- 
tient for  the  full  spring  ;  while  the  lilacs  and  horse-chestnuts,  all  the 
way  down  the  avenue,  when  tinged  by  the  sunlight,  were,  in  the 
early  part  of  February,  as  far  forward  as  they  had  sometimes  been 
at  the  middle  of  March.  The  primroses  showed  themselves,  as  it 
seemed,  almost  before  the  glory  of  the  last  year's  garden-flowers  was 
forgotten  ;  and  the  geraniums  and  myrtles  were  oftener  left  out  on 
the  sloping  bank  for  hours  together  than  they  had  ever  been  in  any 
one's  remembrance.     There  had  even  been  blossoms  on  the  fruit- 
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trees  before  the  earliest  bird  had  begun  to  build  its  nest ;  and  that 
earliest  bird  was  the  thrush,  that  again  hung  its  cradel  in  the  Tra- 
veller's Joy,  descending  like  often-altered  drapery  over  the  parlour 
window. 

Michael  and  Agnes  were  without  their  Lucy,  and  yet  they  had 
never  been  more  perfectly  happy.  Always  on  the  Sabbaths  she 
came  into  her  father's  seat  in  the  kirk,  and  sometimes  went  with 
them  to  Bracken  Braes— walking  over  to  the  Hirst  before  dark,  or 
in  the  moonlight.  The  dear  stranger  thus  continually  restored  her 
parents'  hearts,  and  earned  her  real  presence  in  upon  the  cherished 
image  of  her  absent  beauty.  Every  Sabbath  Agnes  and  Isobel  thought 
they  discerned  some  new  sweetness  in  her  appearance  or  manner  ; 
as  for  Michael,  he  desired  but  to  hear  her  voice,  and  was  satisfied. 
Martha,  in  whose  disposition  envy  or  jealousy  had  no  place,  and  who 
now  felt  that  she  owed  every  day  new  obligations  to  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  admiration  of  her  incomparable 
cousin,  and  knew  that  she  could  not  more  acceptably  prove  her 
gratitude. 

But  in  no  other  house,  for  many  miles  round,  had  there  been  such 
a  change  for  the  better  in  all  tilings  as  at  Ewebank.  It  had  not 
pleased  Providence  to  grant  to  Mary  Morrison,  in  early  widowhood, 
the  comfort  that  breathes  from  the  cradle— for  her  baby  died  almost 
as  soon  as  born  ;  but  Mary  considered  that  affliction  as  part  of  I  he 
punishment  of  her  disobedience.  Herself  deceived  by  her  unhappy 
husband,  she  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  him  to  deceive  her  father  ; 
and  .she  had  lived  sorely  to  rue  that  clandestine  and  irregular  mar- 
riage. Her  father  was  now  an  altered  man  indeed— patient,  even 
mud-— and  under  the  power  of  a  pious  penitence.  The  change  had 
not  been  imposed  upon  him  from  without,  and  therefore  liable  to 
other  change  and  relapse;  but  it  had  been  worked  out  by  his  own 
spirit  fighting  with  itself-  thebetterpart  finally  triumphant  1' 
BtubbornnesS,  and  a  wilful  hardihood,  had  been  his  l.csct t in.u  sins  ; 
but  now  all  these  were  gone,  and  Abraham  Morrison  wasgentleas  a 
child  to  her  who  had  for  so  many  years  trembled  at  his  frown,  and 
!  him  with  a  troubled  heart.  Besides,  Abraham  fell  that  he 
could  urn  1"-  a  long  liver;  and  every  day  seemed  more  and  more 
anxious  to  mal  i  Marj  tor  all  the  evils  which  his  fori 

or  cruelty,  far  more  than  her  own  error,  had  brought  upon 
her,  in  I  ry  years  which  nature  holds  privili  ged  from  any  rue 

in  I  d  ,    Somi  times  when  the  sunshine  broke  suddenly  in  upon 

itting  by  the  fireside,  or  as  she  was  going  about  her  w 
with  tii  ipprova]  of  her  father^  Mary,  in  Bpite  ofhei  ; 

fortunes,  felt  a  Btrong  spirit  of  hap]  paneling  b<  r  l m. 

andshe  would  start  to  hear  her  own  voice  humming  Borne  cheerful 
.  which  perhaps  she  had  warbled  with  Lucj    I  i  on  the 

n. 
ft  was  the  general  opinion  ov  r  all  the  parish  thai  Luc)  I 
had  saved  the  life  of  the  Lady  of  the  Hu  i.     Even  the  proud 
.,  who  with  difficulty  could  brii 
auty,  or  virtue  Inanyone  ofwhal  lied  pli  b 
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birth,  had  been  drawn  against  her  will  into  an  affection  for  her,  and 
treated  Lncy  with  all  the  kindness  that  her  peculiar  manners  would 
permit.  Emma  Cranstoun  had,  during  the  whole  winter,  been  ex- 
actly in  that  precarious  state  in  which  any  neglect,  or  even  inju- 
dicious care,  might  have  proved  fatal,  and  in  winch  even  the  silence 
of  unaccompanied  solitude  might  have  insupportably  weighed  down 
her  spirits  to  death.  But  Lucy  was  always  with  her,  and  that  was 
enough,  whether  mute  or  speaking ;  her  looks,  motions,  and  words 
were  all  timed  and  measured  and  toned  by  the  nicest  observations 
that  a  naturally  fine  mind  could  make  under  the  influence  of  affection- 
and  not  only  no  touch,  but  no  breath  even,  was  too  rudely  applied 
to  the  lady's  frame,  that,  like  the  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant,  would 
have  shrunk  into  a  tremor  at  the  slightest  violence,  during  that  ill- 
ness in  which  the  immortal  soul  may  be  stricken  into  anguish  by  a 
cloud  darkening  the  day,  or  the  leaves  rustling  against  the  window. 
From  November  till  May,  Emma  Cranstoun  had  never  left  her  room; 
but  now  the  summer  was  again  at  hand,  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  was 
to  leave  the  Hirst,  and  seek  new  strength  in  the  air  of  Italy.  Mrs 
Ramsay  was  to  take  her  for  at  least  a  year  to  Genoa,  Florence,  or 
Pisa  :  the  Hirst  was  to  lose  its  lady ;  and  Lucy  Forester  to  return 
to  Bracken  Braes. 

Emma  Cranstoun  did  not  despair  of  herself;  and  although  the 
idea  of  taking  Lucy  with  her  to  Italy  had  certainly  not  only  passed 
across  her  mind,  but  even  taken  possession  of  it,  she  knew  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so  without  cruel  injustice  to  her  parents. 
Michael  Forester  was  perfectly  happy,  no  doubt,  in  his  blindness, 
but  then  he  could  not  live  were  Lucy  away  in  a  foreign  country ; 
while  to  Agnes,  whose  health  was  by  no  means  strong,  her  departure 
would  seem  like  death.  The  lady  felt  that  Lucy  had  done  all  the 
duties  to  her  that  nature  and  religion  could  approve,  and  was  ready, 
with  even  a  hopeful  cheerfulness,  to  embark  on  a  voyage  to  that 
beautiful  land,  to  which  so  many  have  sailed,  to  drop  their  bodies 
into  a  foreign  grave. 

It  was  a  sad  day  among  all  the  hills  of  Holylee  and  Ferns  when 
Emma  Cranstoun  was  to  leave  the  Hirst.  Never  did  June  breathe 
a  more  beautiful  summer  than  had  been  deepening  the  umbrage  of 
these  old  woods,  and  clothing  even  their  shadiest  recesses  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  wildflowers.  The  year  was  in  its  perfection,  yet  the  Hirst  was 
in  one  hour  to  be  darkened.  Emma  Cranstoun  had  many  friends  to 
bid  farewell  to  from  the  houses  of  all  the  gentry,  far  and  near,  who 
came  that  day  to  the  Hirst,  not  on  idle  ceremony,  but  with  sincerest 
sorrow,  took  Lucy,  an  hour  before  her  departure,  into  that  green- 
house, now  filled  with  odorous  balm  and  the  brightness  of  a  thousand 
intermingled  blossoms,  and,  joining  in  a  prayer  which  they  had  often 
before  repeated  together,  they  there  separated  in  silence — Emma 
going  to  join  her  friends  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Lucy  to  her  father 
and  mother,  who  were  in  the  great  hall. 

The  Lady  of  the  Hirst  soon  appeared  gliding  down  the  wide  stair- 
case, and  walked  to  her  carriage  through  the  midst  of  the  whole 
tenantry.     There  was  Michael  Forester,  with  his  head  uncovered, 
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and  Agnes  weeping  many  tears  ;  but  Agnes  was  not  the  only  one 
who  wept,  for  there  were  orphans  and  widows  in  that  crowd  ;  and 
they  who  had  no  cause  to  shed  tears  from  any  afflictions  in  their 
own  lot,  could  not  withhold  them  when  the  young,  the  beautiful, 
the  charitable,  and  the  pious  was  seen  taking  her  departure  from 
the  house  of  her  forefathers  to  a  foreign  country,  too  probably  never 
more  to  return. 


CnAPTER    XXXV. 

In  a  few  weeks  Lucy  received  a  letter  from  Emma  Cranstoun, 
written  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  in  a  hopeful  spirit;  and  if  she 
read  it  once,  she  did  so  a  hundred  times,  in  the  room  beside  her 
parents,  in  her  own  small  retreat  beneath  the  plane-tree,  up  upon 
the  hill-side,  and  on  the  Gowan  Green,  half-way  to  the  Hirst,  whose 
extensive  woods  were  visible  from  that  eminence.  The  handwriting 
was  firmer,  Lucy  thought,  than  usual,  and  she  inspected  the  form  of 
every  syllable,  that  she  might  guess  the  degree  of  strength  possessed 
by  the  dear  hand  that  traced  the  affectionate  words.  There  were  no 
melancholy  fears  or  forebodings  expressed ;  and  Lucy,  before  even 
the  Lady 'of  the  Hirst  had  perhaps  left  the  shores  of  England, 
already  anticipated  her  return  in  restored  and  established  health. 
Letters  too  were  coming  occasionally  from  EUesmere  ;  not  that  Ruth 
Colinson,  or  any  one  of  the  whole  family  at  the  Vicarage,  were  shin- 
ing or  frequent  correspondents;  but  once  in  the  three  months  or  BO, 
a  Westmoreland  letter  did  arrive;  and  then  the  word  "Kendal," 
imprinted  with  vUlanous  post-office  type,  and  ink  more  villanous 
still,  across  the  superscription,  always  brought  to" Lucy's  eyes  a 
smile  of  cordial  delight.  The  Colinsons  never  forgot  Martha,  but 
sent  her  all  the  news  they  could  gather  about  the  old  people  with 
whom  she  had  lived,  and  all  her  humble  acquaintances;  and  the 
sound   of  the  familiar   names  of  persons  and  places  tooi  her  back 

again,  in  short  dreams,  to  the  wooded  neighbourhood  of  Haw  kshead, 
and  it,  pretty  lake  of  Bsthwaite,  illustrious  alike  for  its  pike,  its 
perch,  its  plovers,  and  its  poetry.  For  Mr  Thomson,  the  bard  of 
Saury,  had  sung  Martha's  departure  to  Scotland,  which  he  described 
d  isle  far  off  in  the  greal  Beas,  and  remarkable,  as  it  was  indeed 
Daturally  to  be  expected,  for  the  multitude  and  majestj  of  its  Scottish 

pines. 

Lucy  and  Martin  were  both  out,  at    ome  di  tanci  from  the  hou 
when  an  elderly  Btranger,  of  very  gentlemanly  e  terior,  walk,  d  into 
the  room,  and  courteously  saluted  '  nd  Michael,     tn  a  fe* 

minutes  he  told  his  name-  the  father  of  Edward  Ellis.    Thi  manner 
of  all  present   was  in  an  instanl  changed  from  hospitable  civility 
into  the  most   re  pectful  attention,  and  many  were  the  inqu 
about  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  youth,  who  had   m  often 
cheered  with  his  conversation  and  laughter  the  rool  ol    Bracken 
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Braes.  But  it  was  soon  somewhat  painfully  observed,  even  by  the 
blind  man,  that  Mr  Ellis's  tone  was  cold  and  constrained,  and  that 
he  was  far  from  meeting  with  sympathy  their  eager  and  heartfelt 
interrogations.  "  My  son  was  at  Rome  when  last  I  heard  of  him, 
and  I  believe  he  will  remain  in  Italy  at  least  another  year,  when 
probably  he  will  visit  Greece." 

The  chilling  influence  of  Mr  Ellis's  manner  and  discourse  soon  froze 
Michael,  Agnes,  and  Isobel  into  unaccustomed  silence.  But  the 
mystery  of  such  apparently  uncalled-for  superciliousness  was  soon 
explained.  "  Mr  Forester,  from  anything  I  can  hear  from  Mr 
Kennedy,  you  are  an  upright  man,  and  may  be  confided  in ;  and 
therefore,  sir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  visiting  you  in  your  own 
house,  which,  perhaps,  you  may  at  present  be  thinking  rather  an 
intrusion ;  but  the  truth  is,  that — that  I  was  some  time  ago  made 
very  uneasy  about  my  son  Edward — you  will  pardon,  because  you 
can  understand  a  father's  anxieties,  Mr  Forester — about  my  son 
Edward,  Mr  Forester,  and  your  daughter — her  name,  I  believe,  is 
Lucy.  Now  that  the  ice  is  broken,  Mr  Forester,  I  may  say,  that 
the  remotest  chance  of  my  son  forming  such  a  connection  could 
not  fail  of  being  most  distressing — most  agonising  ;  and  I  trust  in 
God  that  you  will  deal  openly  and  honourably  with  me,  and  declare 
if  there  be  anything  like  an  engagement — an  engagement  of  marriage 
— for  there  is  no  use  in  reasoning  the  matter  between  those  foolish 
children — foolish  is  the  word  I  use,  for,  from  your  daughter's  very 
tender  age,  I  feel  persuaded  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  term 
of  severer  reprehension." 

Michael  Forester  was  almost  entirely  unprepared  for  such  a 
speech  as  this  ;  for  although  assuredly,  now  and  then,  he  had  thought 
it  very  likely  that  Edward  Ellis,  in  the  full  flow  of  youthful  enthu- 
siasm, might  admire,  even  love  his  Lucy,  yet,  judging  justly  of  that 
high-souled  boy,  he  never  had  suffered  the  thought  to  give  him  one 
moment's  serious  uneasiness,  well  knowing  that  his  daughter's  inno- 
cence was  as  safe  in  her  simplicity  with  Edward  Ellis  as  if  she  had 
been  his  sister  ;  and  that  any  love  that  might  subsist  between  young 
hearts,  in  such  very  different  conditions  of  life,  would  be  little  more 
than  that  emotion  of  common  humanity,  which,  where  the  mutual 
objects  are  worthy,  may  not  only  harmlessly,  but  happily  unite  in 
friendship  those  whom  destiny  must  soon  not  only  part,  but  keep 
for  ever  separated,  except  in  slight  and  transient  intercourse  on  the 
paths  of  life  onwards  even  to  the  very  grave.  But  there  was  some- 
thing not  only  in  Mr  Ellis's  words,  but  in  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  delivered,  to  which  Michael  Forester,  poor  man  and  blind  as 
he  was,  had  never  been  accustomed;  and  raising  himself  up  with 
natural  dignity  in  his  chair,  he  said,  with  a  gravity  almost  austere 
— "  My  daughter,  sir,  is  little  more  than  a  child  ;  but  since  such  a 
word  as  marriage  has  indeed  been  coupled  with  the  innocent's  name, 
be  assured,  sir,  that  my  Lucy  would  not  leave  her  blind  father's 
side,  if  I  only  put  my  hand  upon  her  head— thus — not  for  all  the 
rank  and  riches  in  the  land,  although  poverty,  want,  disease,  and 
death  were  in  all  their  ghastliness  on  the  floor  of  this  house." 
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The  language  of  Michael,  on  all  occasions  of  any  seriousness  or 
importance,  was  perfectly  that  of  a  man  of  education — in  nothing 
vulgar,  and  not  inelocment  in  its  simple  and  straightforward  phrase 
— at  once  clear  and  emphatic.  Mr  Ellis,  who,  although  a  good  and 
honourable,  was  in  intellect  a  very  ordinary  man,  had  not  been 

Erepared  for  such  an  interview,  and  felt  the  artificial  authority  of 
is  mere  rank  giving  way  beneath  the  ascendancy  of  natural  endow- 
ments. The  erect  and  commanding  frame  of  the  blind  man,  com- 
posedly seated  in  his  chair,  with  one  hand  upon  his  staff,  as  if  about  to 
raise  himself  up  into  a  standing  posture— his  strongly-marked  but  far 
from  harsh  features,  animated  by  sudden  emotion  beyond  the  calm 
of  that  habitual  thoughtfulness  which  the  loss  of  sight  had  induced 
— his  manifest  contentment  with  his  lot,  which,  so  surrounded  as  he 
was,  indeed  scarcely  seemed  one  of  great  hardship — his  pride,  or 
some  state  of  the  soul  of  a  more  sacred  character,  in  his  dutiful  and 
devoted  child — the  affecting  solemnity  of  his  motions  and  gestures, 
every  one  of  which  slightly  betrayed  a  sense  of  his  comparative 
helplessness  and  dear  dependence  on  those  to  whom  heaven's  light 
was  not  denied — and  along  with  all  these,  a  deference  which  he 
ued  not  unwilling  to  show  towards  one  who,  he  had  been  in- 
formed, was  greatly  his  superior  in  rank,  as  well  as  the  courteous 
kindness  which  he  owed  to  a  guest  below  his  own  roof,  and  that 
guest  the  father  of  Edward  Ellis— one  and  all  of  these  things,  B< 
rate  or  united,  ^ave  the.  stranger  a  sudden  knowledge  of  something 
existing  in  lowly  life  of  which  he  had  never  had  any  suspicion,  and 
in  presence  of  which  he  felt  abashed,  humbled,  and  changed  in  a 
in' Miient  from  the  arrogant  and  dictatorial  superior  into  an  inferior 
called  upon  not  to  teach,  but  to  learn — not  to  command,  but  to  obey. 
Mr  Ellis,  although  confused  and  confounded,  attempted  to  rally  his 
spirits  ;  and  after  a  few  words  of  commonplace  compliment,  Baid 
that  his  purse  was  at  Mr  Forester's  service.  Micha  I,  although  a 
poor  man,  was  as  indi ip indent  in  his  circumstances  as  any  man  in  all 
Scotland  ;  and  if  ever  he  had  been  at  all  worldly-minded,— -and  pi  r- 
;i!l  people  of  very  energetic  character,  when  toilii  r  in 

mind  or  body  for  the  good  of  their  family,  are  apt  to  become  omewhal 
too  inii'-hso, — he  had  Ion  I  to  err  in  that  direction ;  for  blinds 

had  made  him  something  better  than  a  philosopher,  and  be  had  found 
the  golden  mean  in  moderate  desires  and  a  cheerful  faith.  Michael 
did  not  even  condescend  to  notice  what  Air  Ellis  bad  dom  said  ;  but 
he  indulged  an  allowable  pride  in  alluding  to  himself  and  his  condi- 
tion. "Do  you  think,  Mr  Ellis,  thai  in  poor  men's  huts  the  1 
natural  affectionsdo  n'.t  reside  in  as  greal  force  and  puritj  a  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  rich  or  nob]  I  notmj  Lucy  a  dear  to  me,  and 
foi  i'  |       .id  i   i"  i  :-  father    and  a  finer 

never  stepped  across  a  poor  man's  thn  boldl    JTou  have  bo] 

i u - 1  hopes  "i  \  and  may  God  in  Hi-  g b  em 

all  amply  to  be  fulfilled    You  act  rightly  in  this  matin.     5 
.-.ai  must  marry  a  wife  in  the  same  rani  of  life  with  him  i  II     1 
is  but  the  d  lughter  of  a  p  a  ant    ]  i  mine. 

n  for  upwards  offh  and  the  Last  ti 
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my  Lucy,  she  was  a  fairy  of  a  thing,  that  still  slept  in  her  mother's 
bosom.  But  although  beauty  be  but  a  fading,  I  do  not  say  a  worth- 
less flower,  and  although  I  have  better  gifts  to  delight  me  in  my 
Lucy  than  any  beauty  that  ever  shone  on  maiden's  countenance,  yet 
they  say  my  daughter  is  like  the  mother  that  bore  her — and  there 
Agnes— there  my  wife  sits  before  you,  and  judge  for  yourself  if  I 
woidd  exchange  my  lot  with  that  of  any  other  man  living,  blind 
though  my  eyes  be  as  the  floor  beneath  your  feet." 

In  the  siience  that  succeeded  this  impassioned  appeal,  Lucy 
Forester  came  singing  into  the  room,  with  her  hair  sportively 
wreathed  with  a  garland  of  wildflowers,  and  on  seeing  the  stranger, 
stood  suddenly  fixed  with  all  her  glowing  beauty,  in  one  of  nature's 
most  graceful  attitudes,  on  the  floor  of  the  lowly  hut.  "  Lucy, 
this  is  Mr  Edward  Ellis's  father,"  said  Aunt  Isobel,  anxious  that  the 
blush  that  already  mantled  over  her  brow,  cheek,  and  eyes  might 
conceal  her  emotion.  Lucy  dropt  a  curtsy,  with  her  heart  beating 
like  a  frightened  bird  in  its  cage,  and  had  just  strength  to  seat  her- 
self on  the  stool  by  her  father's  knee. 

Her  father  put  his  hand  upon  her  head,  from  which  she  had  just 
released  the  garland  of  flowers  that  fell  at  her  feet,  letting  all  her 
rich  golden  ringlets  flow  unconfined,  and  requested  Mr  Ellis  to  speak, 
that,  before  a  word  was  said  to  Lucy,  he  might  judge  for  himself  how 
she  received  the  communication.  But  Mr  Ellis  was  dazzled  with 
the  beauty  of  the  peasant's  daughter,  and  at  the  same  time  persuaded 
by  its  uncommon  sweetness  that  she  was  altogether  artless  and  inno- 
cent, his  naturally  kind  and  considerate  character  recovered  itself 
from  an  unnecessary,  if  not  an  unworthy,  fear,  and  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  at  once  coarse  and  cruel  even  to  allude  to  his  son  after 
what  he  had  heard  and  now  saw  of  all  the  inmates  of  Bracken 
Braes.  All  that  he  said  or  did  was  to  put  a  letter  from  Edward  into 
Lucy's  hand,  with  a  few  words  of  kindness;  and  she,  unable  to 
endure  the  scene  any  longer,  flew  out  into  the  open  air,  and,  almost 
without  knowing  whither  her  steps  were  carrying  her,  followed  the 
stream  down  - —  down  to  the  linn,  and  the  Howlet's  Nest,  where 
Edward  had  first  learned  to  meet  her  by  accident  two  summers  ago  ; 
summers,  alas  !  how  swiftly  flown,  and  never  to  be  equalled  in 
beauty  and  in  delight,  long  as  that  sun  should  shine  in  heaven. 

The  waterfall  was  cheering  the  solitary  dell  with  its  foaming 
murmurs ;  but  Lucy  saw,  heard  it  not,  or,  if  she  did,  'twas  like 
something  sounding  and  gleaming  in  an  imperfect  dream.  She 
leant,  sick  and  blind,  against  the  ivy  tree,  and  at  last  opened  the 
letter,  in  which  she  felt  she  was  to  read  something  for  ever  fatal  to 
her  happiness.  There  were  not  many  lines — and  kind,  perfectly 
kind  they  were — but  still  they  were  charged  with  meaning  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  Thenceforth  Edward  Ellis  was  to  be  nothing  to 
her  but  a  name,  a  thought,  a  shadow ;  and  as  for  herself,  never 
more  would  her  image  come  before  his  eyes  as  he  roamed  over 
foreign  lands,  or  sailed  on  the  bosom  of  the  wide  sea.  Lucy 
Forester  wept  in  grief — love — perhaps  anger— shall  it  be  said — 
despair  1     She  went  to  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and,  taking  from  her 
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bosom  the  keepsakes  Edward  had  given  her  at  the  Hawkstane 
Spring,  she  dropped  them,  one  by  one,  into  the  deep  water— all,  all 
but  one,  which  would  not  leave  her  hand — the  brooch  which  con- 
tained his  dark  glossy  hair,  with  two  names  engraved  upon  it — 
"  Edward  to  Lucy."  She  took  out  the  hair — and  then  the  dearest 
memorial  of  all  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  linn.  Now  indeed  the 
dream  was  broken,  like  a  foam-bell  upon  the  flowing  waters.  Not 
till  this  moment  had  she  been  completely  undeceived.  Yet  there 
had  been  no  deceit — no  faithlessness — no  falsehood.  Ignorant  of 
themselves,  their  present  condition,  and  their  future  lot,  had  Edward 
and  Lucy  been  in  the  joy  of  their  mutual  affection.  He  had  first 
come  to  see  the  impossibility  of  their  ever  being  more  to  one  another 
than  they  had  already  been — and  now  Lucy  saw  the  same  truth 
with  the  same  sad  conviction.  "  Vain  creature  that  I  was,  and  void 
of  all  understanding,  ever  to  dream  for  a  single  time  in  my  sleep 
that  Edward  Ellis  was,  all  his  life  long,  to  love  Lucy  Forester  ! 
And  yet  often,  too  often,  have  I  dreamt  it ;  and,  lo  !  he  has  passed 
away  from  Holylee — from  Bracken  Braes — from  the  linn  and  the 
ivy  tree — like  a  cloud;  and  I  shall  never  see  his  bonny  face  again 
till  my  dying  day !"  But  as  the  tears  flowed,  her  thoughts  grew 
less  and  less  bitter.  She  now  began  to  recall  all  the  delightful  traits 
of  his  character,  and  to  her  unselfish  nature  that  meditation  brought 
an  alleviation  of  grief.  How  courteous  had  he  ever  been  in  the 
cottage! — how  tenderly  polite  to  her  mother ! — how  more  than 
respectful  to  her  father !— now  pleasant  to  Aunt  Isobel !  But  all  at 
once  she  tore  herself  away  from  the  try  sting-place,  and  said  within 
her  heart  that  she  would  never  more  venture  to  revisit  it — for  all  its 
beauty,  all  its  blessedness  was  gone,  just  as  the  indescribable  bright- 
oi  some  too  heavenly  dream,  that  is  felt  at  the  time  to  be  but  a 
in,  and  Long  Long  after,  when  it  returns  in  indistinct  remembrance 
on  the  soul,  sheds  something  of  its  yet  unextinguished  light  over  the 
dim  and  clouded  ami  imperfect  happiness  of  this  waking  world  ! 

Lucy  looked  at  Bracken  Braes;  but  Edward  Ellis's  father  might 
still  be  sitting  there — and  she  dared  not — could  not  again  meet  bis 
face,  even  in  the  gloaming.  So  she  sat  down  among  the  broom, and 
Lid  not  go  home  till  the  plane-tree  was  standing  quite  visible  in  the 


moonlight 
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CHAPTEB    XXXVI. 

Long  before  Christmas,  Lucj   Fori  bei   was  bappj  Lark   in 

heaven,  thai  cares  not  for  a  few  clouds,  and  often  is  beard  Binging 
when  there  is  Little  or  no   am  bine,    [dli  >'  bane  both 

of  virtue  and  happiness,  but  she  was  nevei  Idle;  and  putting  at  all 
times  Inr  whole  heart  and  soul  even  Into  the  mosl  tnflini 
tions,  there  was  literally  no  time  forri  repining  al  Bra 

BracB.    Perl  might  have  seemed  to  thos<  persons  who  lov<  to 
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indulge  themselves  in  useless  sorrows,  that  Lucy  was  a  girl  of  no 
steadfast  affections,  since  she  could  so  easily  get  rid  of  all  mournful 
remembrances  about  Edward  Ellis.  But  how  could  human  life  pro- 
ceed at  all,  except  in  despondency  and  care,  if  the  heart  of  the  inno- 
cent were  for  ever  to  retain  its  afflictions  1  Losses,  troubles,  and 
death  invade  every  dwelling  on  earth;  but  there  are  few  dwellings 
in  which,  nevertheless,  there  may  not  be  contentment.  Fleeting  as 
human  joys  too  often  are,  perhaps  they  are  not  more  so  than  human 
griefs  ;  and  at  all  events,  it  can  never  be  a  duty  to  brood  over  recol- 
lections that  enfeeble  our  fortitude,  even  although  they  may  relate 
to  the  best  and  surest  sympathies  of  nature. 

But  while  all  was  cheerfulness  at  Bracken  Braes,  there  were 
sorrows  in  a  worthy  neighbour's  house,  that  greatly  affected  Michael 
Forester  and  his  whole  family.  Their  good  friends,  the  Maynes  at 
Ladyside,  had  for  a  considerable  time  past  suffered  the  very  sorest 
distress  that  can  enter  within  the  doors  of  a  house.  Isaac  the 
scholar,  the  youth  whose  surprising  genius  had  been  the  glory  of  the 
parish  of  Holylee,  had  missed  his  way  in  the  world — the  broad  and 
shining  way  of  truth  and  righteousness — and  had  brought  himself 
to  the  very  gates  of  death.  Michael  Forester  had  long  suspected 
that  his  conduct  had  not  been  what  might  have  been  predicted  of  a 
boy  so  richly  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  nature.  Jacob  Mayne  far 
seldomer  spoke  of  his  son  than  he  had  used  to  do,  and  never  now 
with  that  pride  which  once  kindled  in  his  eyes  at  the  slightest 
mention  of  his  name.  But  truth  could  be  concealed  no  longer — 
all  Isaac's  brightest  prospects  in  life  had  been  blasted  by  his  own 
imprudence,  follies,  and  vices,  and  he  lay  now  in  a  hopeless  condition 
within  his  father's  house  at  Ladyside. 

Who  can  estimate  the  blessings  of  education,  when  it  comprehends 
within  its  range  almost  every  dwelling  in  the  land,  and  when  all  the 
most  numerous  families  of  the  very  poorest  men,  up  even  from  the 
child  of  six  years  old  to  the  grandsire  of  fourscore,  can  read,  and  in 
due  measure  understand  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  written  com- 
mentaries of  man  1  From  the  humblest  huts  in  such  a  country  come 
sometimes  forth  in  power  the  illuminators  of  the  race ;  while  all  the 
ordinary  ongoings  of  life  partake  of  a  loftier  character  among  those 
who  pass  unknown  to  the  grave,  along  the  quiet  paths  that  all  end 
there  as  well  as  the  paths  of  glory.  Generations  do  not  then  dis- 
appear merely  like  the  leaves,  but  theirs  is  an  undying  spirit  that 
pervades  future  time,  and  invigorates  the  whole  frame  of  social  life, 
thus  continually  increasing  in  strength  and  beauty.  But  even  tins 
blessing  is  not  without  that  alloy  which  mingles  with  all  that  is 
most  excellent  in  man's  estate.  How  many  that  might  have  been 
safe  in  their  simplicity,  employ  knowledge  to  their  own  destruction  ! 
Feelings,  in  their  origin  pure  and  high,  often  catch  in  their  progress 
a  taiut  of  corruption — imagination  often  dazzles  to  betray — and 
genius  itself,  the  most  envied  gift  of  Heaven,  has  it  not  too  often 
conducted  to  guilt,  despair,  and  death  ! 
_  So  had  it  been  with  poor  Isaac  Mayne.  In  earliest  boyhood,  when 
sitting  on  the  brae  herding  the  sheep,  to  him  had  whisperings  come 
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of  a  'world  of  thought  that  lies  for  ever  unknown  to  the  ordinary 
peasant.  He  saw  a  beauty  in  every  little  wildflower,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  every  blade  of  grass  glowing  with  its  dew-drops,  and  in  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  birch-trees,  imaged  peacefully  in  the  un- 
sullied water  they  overshadowed,  which  he  bore  within  his  spirit 
like  an  uncommunicated  secret,  a  very  burden  of  delight,  which 
there  was  no  one  to  share  with  him  in  his  solitude.  Unassisted  by 
advice,  and  led,  as  it  -were,  by  some  sacred  instinct,  Isaac,  before  he 
•was  twelve  years  old,  had  pored  over  many  books,  in  which  his  own 
keen  and  bright  genius  enabled  him  to  interpret  the  character, 
which,  as  his  intellect  expanded,  all  seemed  as  full  of  hidden  mean- 
ings as  hieroglyphics.  Then  the  young  enthusiast  left  his  native 
hut,  and  walked  into  the  bewildering  world  of  thought.  But  as  he 
became  familiar  with  all  those  ideal  regions,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
surrounded,  tried,  and  tempted  by  wants,  cares,  desires,  hopes,  and 
passions,  that  spring  from  flesh  and  blood,  course  along  the  veins,  and, 
all  unwearied  with  their  ceaseless  journeyings,  come  and  go  from 
the  beating  or  the  boiling  heart.  Isaac,  as  he  stood  on  the  verge 
of  manhood,  felt  that  there  was  truth  in  the  fiction,  that  man  has 
indeed  two  souls.   On  the  wings  of  the  one  he  soared  into  regions  so 

Eure  and  high,  that  he  seemed  to  float  above  this  earth  and  all  its 
rwildered  scenery,  like  an  eagle  aloft  in  the  stainless  ether  ;  but  on 
the  feet  of  the  other,  made  of  gold  and  clay,  he  walked  through 
haunts  where  danger  lures  on  in  the  shape  of  delight,  till  at  last 

is  her  guest  with  undisguised  lineaments,  and  stamps 
upon  his  very  conscience,  as  with  a  searing-iron,  the  brand  by  which 
she  at  once  recognises  and  claims  all  those  who  have  sold  themselves 
for  the  price  of  her  irresistible  allurements. 

Yet  it  was  long-very  long— after  Jus  first  great  lapses,  before 
Buch  a  youth  as  Isaac  Mayne  could  be  degraded  by  the  permanent 
dominion  of  vulgar  vices.  The  fineness  of  his  native  genius  saved 
him  from  many  pollutions  to  which  coarse  natures  are  prone.  But 
no  happiness  of  natural  constitution  can  guard  its  possessor  from 
.•  and  worse  evils,  when  the  eye  of  conscience  has  been  darkened 
hut,  and  when  religion  has  evaporated  into  a  mere  imaginative 
feeling,  or  been  nan-owed  into  a  cold  conviction  of  1&e  understanding, 
became  at  last  little  better  than  a  vulgar  sensualist  : 
the  disorder  in  his  spirit  disordered  his  whole  life  ;  his  duties  w<  re 
cither  neglected  or  despised;  his  character,  month  after  month, 
received  a  darker  die;  and  not  only  conscious  of  whal  beno\i 
but  awareofwhal  he  mighl  have  been,he  finallyflung  from  him 
the  hope  and  the  desire  of  restoration,  and  was  will  in  .  in  the  dawn 
of  hi  youthful  prime,  to  .  hut  his  eyes  fort  rer  on  a  world  w  liich 
been  spread  in  its  beauty  before  him,  only.as  it  no*  ■•  <  m<  d,  thai  he 
might  disfigure  and  profane  all  It  holy  charms,  and  carrj  with 

him  to  the  grave  the  miserable  remembrance  of  talent  mi  i  mpl 
or  tin-..-.  ..  and  oi  aspiration  thai  once  owned  do  otto  r  rource 

than  Eeaven,sunh  now  to  the  level  of  the  lowe  I  creatures  that 
crawl  ilium  the  earth. 
What  could  his  ignorant  father,  his  simp!.-  mind.  .1  mother,  and 
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his  homely  sisters  now  know  of  the  sufferings  of  Isaac  Mayne  1 
They  saw  him  for  some  weeks  wandering  like  a  ghost  about  the 
doors,  and  then  taking  to  his  bed  in  silence,  refusing  sustenance, 
and  sullenly  shunning  all  concern  even  with  his  parents.  His 
were  failings  they  could  neither  understand  nor  assuage.  Their 
kindnesses  were  directed  to  things  that,  in  Isaac's  eyes,  were  now 
less  than  nothing  ;  for  what  signified  to  him  a  smooth  pillow,  food 
or  medicine  brought,  with  weeping  eyes  and  the  tenderest  hand,  or 
the  silencing  of  the  wheel,  and  of  every  tbe  least  noise  in  that  small 
house  !  Isaac  cared  not  about  his  bed  ;  for,  spread  it  as  his  mother 
might,  to  him  it  was  a  bed  of  iron,  and  strewn  with  thorns  ;  poison 
would  to  him  have  been  more  acceptable  than  any  food  ;  and  there 
were  sounds  in  his  spirit  that  would  not  cease,  louder  and  more 
alarming  than  the  winter  storm.  Jacob  knew  not  where  to  turn  for 
comfort,  seeing  that  his  son's  reason  was  impaired  ;  but,  next  to  Mr 
Kennedy,  he  looked  for  relief,  if  relief  there  could  be,  to  Michael 
Forester. 

Michael  had  sometimes,  in  his  solitary  meditations,  thought  that 
perhaps  some  day  Isaac  Mayne  might  make  Lucy  his  wife.  Many 
things  must  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
blind  ;  and  in  this  case  Michael  had  been  greatly  deceived  in  the 
character  of  him  whom  he  continued  to  esteem  and  admire,  long  after 
almost  all  others  had  begun  to  regard  it  with  more  than  suspicion. 
He  was  even  occasionally  displeased  with  Lucy  for  her  indifference 
or  dislike  to  Isaac  Mayne  ;  and  he  hoped  that,  as  she  grew  up, 
and  saw  more  clearly  and  widely  into  her  condition,  that  her  heart 
might  be  changed,  and  favourably  inclined  towards  one  of  whom  he 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion.  But  Lucy  had  noticed  many  things 
in  Isaac  that  turned  her  from  him  with  feelings  stronger  than  she 
wished  to  indulge  towards  any  human  being  ;  for  her  eye,  quick  in 
her  innocence,  had  seen  that  Isaac  was  an  undutiful  son,  and  treated 
both  his  father  and  mother  with  disrespect.  Lucy  had  not  been 
mistaken  in  these  observations,  for  when  once  the  soul  of  a  man  has 
stooped  to  any  single  meanness,  another  and  another  will  not  only 
work  in  of  itself,  but  will  be  dragged  over  his  whole  conduct  by  the 
very  circumstances  of  life.  Isaac  had  become  ashamed  of  his  poor 
parents  ;  and  there  were  situations  in  which  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable he  would  have  disowned  them  because  of  their  homely  man- 
ners and  appearance.  The  time  had  been  when  he  was  proud  to 
walk  to  the  kirk  with  his  hard-working  father,  and  to  stand  hand-in- 
hand  with  him  in  the  little  friendly  ring  of  Christians  at  the  door, 
before  the  bell  began  to  tinkle,  or  Mr  Kennedy  appeared.  But  he 
had  had  the  wretched  weakness  to  attach  a  painful  importance  to 
the  idle  words  that  he  had  since  occasionally  heard  in  town  talk 
about  low  birth,  humble  origin,  plebeian  blood,  and  so  forth  —  ex- 
pressions which  are  never  heard  from  the  lips  of  high-born  men,  but 
not  unfamiliar  to  the  mouths  of  the  mean  in  nature  or  condition ; 
and  he  had  almost  unconsciously  allowed  himself  to  form  unwar- 
ranted associations  of  everything  most  worthy  of  being  admired  and 
imitated  with  a  certain  rank  in  life  ;  so  that  it  even  pained  him  to 
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think  on  the  low  and  thatch-roofed  cabin,  as  it  might  be  called,  in 
which  he  was  born  and  bred ;  and  it  would  have  brought  the  red 
colour  into  his  face  to  have  acknowledged  in  some  companies  his 
humble  but  honest  origin.  When  he  thought  on  his  mother  even, 
and  all  his  sisters  working  in  the  harvest-field,  or  busy  in  the  byre 
or  the  dairy,  and  then  considered  where  he  might  then  be  sitting 
among  ladies  and  gentlemen,  into  whose  society  his  distinguished 
genius  and  talents  had  procured  him  a  ready  admission,  and  who, 
most  assuredly — at  least  all  of  them  whose  good  opinion  was  worth 
having — did  not  admire  him  the  less  because  they  indeed  knew  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  Isaac  Mayne  had  often  felt  foolishly 
humbled  in  his  own  estimation- — so  nearly  allied  are  meanness  and 
pride  !  What  high  satisfaction  was  thus  lost  to  this  youth's  soul ! 
For  to  have  striven  as  he  had  done  was  indeed  glorious  ;  and  his 
imagination,  under  the  impulse  and  guidance  of  nobler  principles  and 
feelings,  might  have  visited  in  its  dreams  the  braes  of  Holylee  as  the 
only  paradise  on  earth,  and  his  father's  lowdy  mansion  at  Ladysidc 
as  the  very  centre  of  that  paradise,  from  which  would  have  streamed 
a  light  that  need  never  to  have  been  darkened  before  the  eyes  of 
filial  reverence. 

Both  Agnes  and  Lucy  had  once  been  witness  to  a  scene  in  the 
churchyard  of  Holylee,  at  the  close  of  Divine  service,  after  which 
neither  of  them  had  been  able  to  regard  Isaac  Mayne  with  their 
former  affection.  Several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  wdio  had  been  sitting 
in  the  seat  of  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst,  in  the  little  gallery,  addressed 
Isaac  on  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation,  when  he  was  along  witli 
hi.s  parents  and  sisters.  They  had  known  him  in  Edinburgh  as  a 
young  man  of  genius,  and  were  not  aware  that  Holylee  was  his 
native  parish.  Isaac  had  then,  under  manifest  uneasiness,  separated 
himself  from  the,  decent  home-group,  of  whom  no  man  need  have 
been  ashamed  :  and  to  an  inquiry  from  one  of  the  party,  who  were 
the  friends  lie  had  just  left,  his  auswer  was  vague,  and  implying  th.it 
his  father,  mother,  and  sisters  might  be  to  him  almost  strangers. 
Lucy  could  not  help  eyeing  him  with  anger  and  disdain,  while  she 
thought  for  a  moment  ot  Edward  Ellis;  and  then,  going  up  to 
her  blind  father,  walked  with  him  through  the  crowd,  in  a  pride 
known  to  herself  alone,  but  in  a  beauty  that  attracted  the  gaze 
of  all  the  strangers,  wdio  at  once  said  to  Emma  Oranstoun,  "Tie  re 
is  no  need  to  tell  h>r  name — your  description,  partial  as  it  was,  did 
not  exceed  the  truth;  she  is  indeed  the  Primrose  of  Bracken 
Braes." 

But  all  such  remembrances  were  now  dismissed  from  their  mini 
and  Agnes  and  Lucy,  no  Less  than  Michael,  thought  only  on  the  fair 
side  of  Isaac's  character.    They  went  almost  every  forenoon  to  Ladj 

side  ;  and  Isaac,  who  day  after  day  hail  become  mure  indilh in  Ql  to 

everything  about  him,  and  almost  wholly  unobservant,  a  Iced  if  he 
could  see  Lucy  Forest*  r.  Hi  mother  took  Lucy  to  his  Led  -hie ;  ami 
l  for  a  I'-.v  momenl  i  recovered  their  line  intellig<  nl 

pri  |  lev  were  lifted  up  towards  Imt  pale  and  weeping  coun 

tenance.    "God  bless  Lucy  Forester  I"  said  th<  dying  youth  ;  and 
vol.  XL  2  i- 
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his  mother  afterwards  often  assured  Agnes  that  these  were  his  last 
words  ;  yet  Isaac  lived  on  for  two  or  three  weeks  without  pain,  but 
insensible  to  the  world.  The  old  shepherd-dog,  that  had  been  four- 
teen years  in  the  family,  leapt  up  on  his  bed  ;  but  Isaac  felt  no  dis- 
turbance. Had  the  flail  been  sounding  in  the  near  barn,  it  would 
have  been  unheard.  "  My  poor  son,  Mr  Forester,"  said  Jacob,  in  a 
calm  voice,  "  has  for  nearly  a  week  been  past  hearing  our  evening 
psalm." — "  I  am  happy  to  know  that  you  are  so  resigned,  Jacob — 
your  wife  and  daughters,  too,  are,  I  think,  composed." — "  Ay,  ay — 
we  have,  in  a  manner,  taken  farewell  of  Isaac — for  you  see  his  mind 
is  gone  ;  but  his  sold  has  not  yet  been  called  away,  and  I  will  not 
give  him  the  last  kiss  till  he  is  dead."  There  was  no  one  else  in  the 
room  at  this  time  but  the  two  fathers ;  and  Jacob  Mayne,  whose 
usual  state  of  mind  towards  Michael  Forester  was  that  of  reverence, 
now  embraced  him  in  a  sudden  burst  of  agony,  and  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Pity  me,  pray  for  me — for  Isaac — my  darling  Isaac — 
the  life,  and  the  light,  and  the  pride  of  this  house — will  never  know 
his  father's  voice  more  !  " 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

Ladyside  was  at  all  times  rather  a  melancholy-looking  place,  stand- 
ing, as  it  did,  at  the  very  remotest  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Heriot 
Water — there  an  insignificant  rivulet,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  other  habitation.  The  high  heather-hills  overshadowed 
it;  but  there  were  no  trees— for  the  decayed  and  mossy  stumps 
of  a  decayed  forest  could  not  be  called  trees ;  and  Jacob  Mayne 
had  never  been  very  well  able,  with  his  narrow  means,  even  if  he 
had  thought  of  it,  to  make  any  plantations,  either  for  ornament, 
or  shelter  to  his  cattle.  Its  mournful  character  was  deepened  on 
the  day  of  Isaac's  funeral,  which  was  on  one  of  those  dim  and  silent 
forenoons  that  in  early  spring  breathe  a  pensiveness  over  the  air 
and  the  earth.  No  bleat  of  lambs  was  yet  heard  over  the  braes — 
the  birds  had  not  begun  their  carols — and  the  perfect  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  sound  of  feet,  as  friend  and  neighbour,  one  after 
the  other,  at  short  intervals,  were  coming  in  to  the  fuueral. 

The  company  assembled  in  the  kitchen — a  wide,  low-roofed  room, 
with  an  ample  chimney — in  the  corner  of  which,  below  the  smoke- 
stained  beam,  Isaac  Mayne  had  sat  during  many  a  long  winter 
evening,  conning  over  his  book,  to  the  delight  of  his  proud  father's 
heart,  undisturbed  in  his  studies  by  the  noise  of  work  or  merriment. 
Mrs  Mayne  had  herself,  with  the  assistance  of  Agnes,  arranged 
all  the  seats  that  very  morning ;  and  everything  was  decent  and 
orderly  about  the  room.  Many  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  coun- 
tenance— not  a  few  of  them  with  their  foreheads  sprinkled  with 
grey  hairs — were  seen  in  that  circle.  Some  wine  and  funeral  bread 
were  handed  round,  and  partaken  of  by  all,  after  a  prayer  from  Mr 
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Kennedy  ;  and  then,  going  into  the  open  air,  the  company  formed 
themselves  behind  the  coffin,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  green 
before  the  door,  and  the  procession  moved  down  the  valley. 

Isaac's  mother  and  sisters  had,  during  the  prayer,  taken  farewell, 
on  the  green,  of  his  mortal  part,  standing  together  with  Agnes  and 
Lucy ;  and  as  soon  as  the  party  left  the  door,  weeping  eyes  followed 
it  from  the  window  in  the  thatch,  down  the  stream,  till,  round  a 
small  mount,  it  disappeared. 

The  funeral  company  was  a  large  one,  for  the  Maynes  were  re- 
spected in  the  parish  ;  and  as  for  Isaac,  his  fame  had  spread  far 
beyond  its  narrow  bounds ;  and  now  that  he  had  expiated,  even 
by  death,  whatever  faults  he  had  committed,  the  grief  that  went 
with  him  to  the  grave  was  profound  and  universal.  Many  people 
who  could  not  be  invited  to  the  funeral,  nevertheless  came  into 
the  churchyard,  and  all  clothed  in  mourning.  The  children  of  the 
village  school  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  near  the  grave,  and  the  low 
walls  that  enclosed  that  quiet  place  of  burial  were  almost  entirely 
covered  with  spectators— few  of  them  indifferent  to  the  solemn 
scene.  Michael  Forester,  who,  next  to  the  father  of  the  deceased, 
was  chief  mourner,  stood  close  beside  him  when  the  coffin  was 
lowered  down,  and  grasped  Jacob's  hand  when  the  first  shovelful  of 
earth  said,  without  man's  words,  "Dust  to  dust." 

The  silent  party  dissolved,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  most  of  them 
who  had  composed  it  went  to  their  work  in  the  fields.  Michael 
went  back  with  Jacob  Mayne  to  Ladyside,  and  early  in  the  after- 
noon the  whole  family  sat  down  to  their  meal.  There  were  not  a 
great  many  tears,  and  such  as  fell  at  times  were  not  very  bitter  ;  for 
every  heart  had  had  time  to  prepare  itself  for  weeks  before  Is: 
death;  and  now  that  his  remains  were  given  up  to  invisible  decay, 
a  calm  came  down  from  heaven  upon  the  house — and  life,  although 
it  had  lost  much,  still  had  to  them  its  blessings. 

" Mr  Forester,"  said. Jacob,  "many  great  kindnesses  have  we 
received  at  your  hands,  but  this  last  is  the  greatest  of  them  all  : 
religion  itself  has  been  a  mail  unspeakable  comfort  to  us  all  on  this 

occasion  because  of  your  Christian  charity  to  the  afflicted  :  ami  | i 

Isaac's  mother  there,  last  night,  when  sairly  distressed,  and  caHine 
on  God  to  comfort  her,  mentioned  your  name,  and  your  wife's  and 
daughter's,  in  her  prayers.    She  is,  as  you  know,  a  woman  of  few 
words;  but  there  oaewhere  lives  ane  wi' a  mair  grateful  hi 
Jacob  then  turned  his  eyes  towards  a  little  bookcase  thai  hun 
the  wall  by  a  string  fastened  to  a  nail,  and  said    "Thai  wa 
wark  o'  Isaac's  ain  hands,  before  he  was  ten  yean   old     Manj 
many  an  hour  have]  seen  him  at  it :  and  an  ingenious  thing  it  is 
for  so  young  a  creature.     These  volumes  were  the  Bi  I  hi    i 
bought— wi' bis  ain  money,  too;   for  we  wen   \m     ■ 

,  as  ye  ken, ami  [saac  was  mosl  industrious."    I  Jacob'B 

voice  was  mute,  and  he  walked  out  into  the  open  air.    Mi 
joined  him  there;  and  by  the  long  oonvei  ationthaj  en  ued 
earning  l   lac  the  father's  hearl  was  quieted,  and  believed  thai 
son's  spirit  was  now  happy  in  heaven, 
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Leaving  the  family  at  Ladyside  composed  and  resigned,  Michael, 
Agnes,  and  Lucy  returned  beneath  the  stars  to  Bracken  Braes. 
Lucy  scarcely  opened  her  lips  ;  for  she  thought  of  Isaac's  very  last 
words,  and  knew,  now  that  his  heart  was  still  in  the  dust,  how 
much  dearer  she  had  been  to  it  than  she  had  ever  believed.  His 
many  good  qualities  well  deserved  her  tears,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  happy  hours  she  had  long  ago  passed  with  him  and  his 
sisters,  when  every  one  loved  and  admired  him ;  but  the  thought 
that  she  had  been  dearer  to  him  than  even  his  own  nearest  kin,  and 
that  his  affection  for  her  was  the  last  thing  to  leave  his  soul  on  the 
bed  of  death,  touched  her  with  an  almost  self-upbraiding  sorrow, 
and  gave  his  memory  a  hold  on  her  secret  bosom,  from  which  she 
felt  nothing  could  ever  displace  it. 

While  they  were  all  sitting  round  the  fire,  and  just  as  the  clock, 
striking  ten,  told  them  to  retire  to  rest,  the  door  opened,  and  in 
came  Mary  Morrison.     "Pity  me!"    cried  Aunt   Isobel,    "what 
brings  you  here  so  late  at  night ;  tell  us— are  you  all  well  at  Ewe- 
bank  ? "  Mary  sat  down  on  the  seat  that  Lucy's  ready  hand  had 
jlaced  for  her,  and  said,  calmly,  "My  dear  father  is  dead  !— per- 
laps  I  should  not  have  left  him  ;  but  there  was  nobody  in  the 
louse  with  me  ;  and  when  it  became  quite  dark— for  the  fire  had 
gone  out — I  was  not  able  to  abide  the  dreadful  stillness,  and  have 
come  here."    The  key  of  the  hut  was  yet  in  her  hand,  which  she 
had  carried  in  it,  unconsciously,  all  the  way  from  Ewebank. 

Abraham  Morrison's  death  had  been  sudden ;  but  every  circum- 
stance attending  his  latter  days  had  been  such  as  now  to  comfort 
his  daughter.  Their  reconcilement  had  been  perfect :  and  the  last 
year  of  the  old  man's  life,  blameless  and  Christian-like,  had  pre- 
pared him  for  this  change.  Mary  had  been  already  acquainted 
with  grief,  and  now  sat  in  her  cloak,  beneath  which  she  still  wore 
her  widow's  weeds,  unagitated  by  any  strong  emotion,  like  one 
having  come  from  a  neighbour's  house  on  some  grave  but  not 
grievous  errand.  She  had  come,  too,  at  a  time  when  all  her  friends 
were,  from  the  melancholy  duty  in  which  they  had  been  engaged 
during  the  day,  in  a  state  of  mind  altogether  congenial  with  her 
own  ;  and  in  another  hour  Mary  was  lying,  as  she  had  often  done 
before,  in  Lucy's  bosom. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

What  strong  support  does  the  consciousness  of  a  good  reputation 
vield  to  all  men  in  the  discharge  of  their  most  arduous  duties,  and 
how  benignly  does  a  regard  to  the  opinions  of  those  among  whom 
we  live  blend  almost  into  one  motive  with  that  which  we  observe 
towards  the  injunctions  of  our  Maker !  Michael  Forester  knew 
that  he  was  esteemed— beloved  by  every  family  in  Holylee ;  and 
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although  he  had  in  no  one  single  instance  ever  tried  to  become  the 
object  of  such  sentiments,  by  any  unworthy  submission  or  compro- 
mise, yet  he  rejoiced  to  know  their  existence,  and  felt  them  to  be, 
in  part,  both  the  impulse  and  reward  of  virtue.  Above  all,  his 
character  as  a  peace-maker  was  especially  dear  to  his  heart  and 
conscience;  and  nothing  cheered  his  blindness  more  than  the  humble 
trust,  that,  in  administering  comfort  to  human  misery,  which  it  had 
not  unfrequently  fallen  to  his  lot  to  do,  he  had  been  obeying  the 
precept  of  Him  whose  prime  commandment  was,  that  we  should 
love  one  another.  Michael  had  often  thought  that,  had  he  still 
possessed  his  eyesight,  he  might  have  been  more  selfish,  more  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  temporal  interest  of  his  own  family,  and  more 
lukewarm  in  the  interest  of  his  Heavenly  Master.  He  attributed 
no  merit  to  himself  in  any  kind  action  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
perform  ;  but  his  conscience  rewarded  him  by  the  most  delightful  of 
all  feelings — gratitude  to  God. 

There  were  now  two  orphans  living  under  his  roof — his  own 
brother  Abel's  Martha,  and  Mary  Morrison.  Never  were  any  two 
creatures  more  different ;  yet  they  were  equally  grateful,  and  in  a 
month  or  two  alter  Abraham  Morrison's  death,  it  might  almost 
have  been  said  equally  happy.  Martha  had  never  known  much 
deep  heart-grief,  but  then  she  had  endured  toil,  trouble,  hardship, 
and  neglect,  during  the  worst  years  of  her  life  ;  and  during  the  best, 
her  happiness  had  sprung  up  of  itself,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
against  not  a  few  depressing  circumstances,  of  which  the  misery  had 
been  felt,  although  overcome.  Since  she  came  to  Bracken  Braes,  no 
one  could  be  more  content  and  cheerful,  showing  her  enjoyment  of 
life,  not  by  any  starts  of  delight  or  sallies  of  glee,  but  by  a  pcrprtual 
vivacity  that  kepi  her  stirring  from  morning  to  night  in  solitary 
occupations,  which,  whether  easy  or  laborious,  seemed  alike  Bourcea 
of  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  Martha  was  now  quite  a  Scotch  girl— 
an  epithet  which  she  had  borne  in  EUesmere,  without  an\  very 
1  title  to  what  was  so  respectable;  yet  still  something  of  the 
Westmoreland  dialect  blended  with  the  Doric  of  the  Selkirk  braes, 
anil  at  times  recalled  pleasant  remembrances  ofthedistanl  Vicarage. 
The  first  time  thai  Michael  stood  beside  his  brother  Abel's  gi 
with  Martha  by  his  side,  who  read  the  letters  on  the  Btone  rather 
with  a  grave  curiosity  than  any  mournful  emotion  for  what  n 
could  they  well  betoherbul  mere  chiselled  character  !  bis  heart 
travelled  back  to  the  garden  al  I  >ovenest,  and  into  another  world  of 
plea  anl  years,  thai  Beemed  almost  as  much  aparl  from  thai  in  v 
he  now  lived,  as  two  separate  state  ofexistencel  Se  though!  too 
of  his  father's  love  for  Abel,  and  hi  conscience  told  him  thai  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  old  man's  dying  words  Suchremembrana  m 
not  now,  afterso  many  years,  bq  \<  ry  frequent  ;  bul  they  i 
curred  without  refn  hing  his  whole  moral  bein  ;, and  dei  pi  ning  bis 
contentment,  his  gratitude,  and  hi-  faith. 

Towards  Mary  Morrison,  the  feelings  or  the  whole  family,  ii  ool 
of  a  more  affectionate,  were  of  a  deeper  kind.  Bui  for  them  she 
migb.1  have  been  wholly  lost  ;  and  the  gradual  revival  ol  ha 
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consolate,  and  once  almost  broken  heart,  was  a  daily  delight  to  them 
all ;  but  far  beyond  others,  to  Lucy.  There  was  nothing  approach- 
ing to  jealousy  in  Martha's  mind  towards  Mary  ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  warm-hearted  girl  always  behaved  to  her  with  a  thoughtful 
tenderness,  which  made  Lucy  love  her  cousin  more  than  she  had 
ever  done  before,  and  anxious  to  show  her  at  all  times  that  there 
was  no  preference  of  Mary  Morrison  in  anything  that  could  wound 
either  pride  or  affection.  Martha  was  certainly  inferior  to  them 
both  in  fineness,  and  tenderness,  and  depth  of  character  ;  but  still 
they  had  no  feelings  in  which  she  could  not,  in  her  own  way  and 
measure,  sympathise ;  and  she  sometimes  won  upon  their  _  very 
closest  affection  by  unexpected  and  casual  glimpses  of  sensibilities 
that  her  ordinary  deportment  did  not  display,  but  which  yet 
slumbered  in  her  nature,  and  were  fated,  at  no  very  distant  time, 
to  be  called  into  play  in  the  more  difficult  duties  of  mature  life. 

As  for  the  Maynes,  it  is  wonderful  how  happy  they  all  were  at 
Ladyside.  Jacob's  eldest  daughter  had  been  requested  in  marriage  by 
one  of  the  most  respectable  young  men  in  the  whole  parish,  the  only 
son  of  a  considerable  heritor ;  and  this  event,  independent  of  its 
natural  interest  to  a  father's  heart,  relieved  his  too  anxious  and 
foreboding  mind  from  all  the  worst  fears  about  his  family  in  case 
of  his  own  death. 

Isaac  had  cost  his  father  much  money — such  now  were  Jacob's 
own  words,  when  speaking  of  his  dead  son,  to  his  very  intimate 
friends,  and  without  the  remotest  meaning  of  censure— so  that  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  there  was  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  property 
formerly  belonging  to  Richard  Mayne.  Such  thoughts— very  natural, 
and  not  at  all  reprehensible— came  to  Jacob's  mind,  along  with  the 
influence  of  time,  and  the  operation  of  many  other  better  reflections, 
till,  by  midsummer,  a  stranger  going  in  to  Ladyside  might  have 
remained  there  a  whole  day  without  seeing  or  hearing  anything  to 
make  him  suspect  that,  a  few  months  ago,  death  had  taken  away 
him  who  had  been  the  pride  of  the  whole  house. 

It  was  again  midsummer,  and  no  less  than  two  whole  years  had 
revolved  since  Lucy  had  set  out  at  midnight,  under  the  guidance  of 
Edward  Ellis,  for  Ellesmere.  These  two  years  had  brought  her  to 
woman's  estate  ;  and  now,  in  her  seventeenth  June,  perhaps  her 
friends  at  the  Vicarage,  were  they  to  see  her  now,  would  scarcely 
know  her  to  be  the  same  maiden  that  came  so  suddenly  upon  them^ 
on  that  day  of  rain  and  thunder,  weeping  and  sobbing  on  account  of 
her  dying  mother.  These  friends  had  not  forgotten  her,  and  the 
hour  had  come  when  Ruth  Colinson  and  her  brother  Miles  were 
indeed  at  Bracken  Braes. 

Beautifully  prepared  for  their  arrival  was  the  avenue,  the  green, 
the  garden,  and  the  cottage.  Agnes  and  Lucy  remembered  the 
exquisite  neatness  of  everything  in  and  about  the  English  Vicarage, 
and  almost  despaired  of  equalling  what  seemed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
character  of  that  country.  There  was  a  richness,  too,  of  verdure 
and  bloom  at  Ellesmere,  with  which  nothing  in  their  own  poor  pas- 
toral part  of  Scotland  could  pretend  to  vie ;  and  coming  from  all 
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those  woods  and  groves,  sounding  with  their  open  or  hidden  water- 
falls, what  could  the  Colinsons  think  of  their  lone  valley,  and  the 
Heriot  Water  wimpling  along  the  open  pastures  1  But  these 
thoughts  had  been  only  half  sincere  ;  and  as  the  sun  rose  on  one 
of  the  fairest  mornings  that  the  summer  had  brought,  Lucy  eyed 
the  place  with  pride,  and  was  glad  that  their  friends  from  England 
were  to  arrive  at  Bracken  Braes  during  such  heavenly  weather.  In 
the  cool  of  the  evening  before,  all  the  shrubberies  had  been  watered; 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  bright  blue  gravel  from  the  bum  had  given  a 
spirit  of  liveliness  to  the  avenue  and  all  the  plants  through  which  it 
winded  along  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  every  bee  in  the  parish  were  in 
the  plane-tree,  so  loud  and  yet  so  lulling  was  the  sound  in  that  um- 
brageous tent. 

Ruth  and  her  brother  had  been  true  to  the  very  hour  ;  and  never 
had  there  been  a  happier  meeting  than  now  befell  in  front  of  that 
cottage.  Martha  was  no  insignificant  personage  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  for  a  short  time  Lucy  left  all  the  questions  to  her,  preserving 
all  her  own  kindest  whisperings  to  Ruth  for  the  shadows  of  the 
evening. 

This  visit  awoke  in  the  hearts  of  Michael  and  Agnes  the  most 
distressing  and  the  most  delightful  remembrances  belonging  to  their 
whole  life  ;  and  while  Lucy  accompanied  Ruth  and  Miles  all  about 
the  braes,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  Hirst — the  only  old  place 
worth  seeing  to  strangers — they  remained  at  home  conversing  about 
tin:  Vicarage,  and  the  mercy  shown  to  them  by  their  Maker  in  that 
crisis.  But,  after  the  first  week,  Michael  also  took  his  stall',  and 
made  one  Ol  the  party  on  many  of  their  excursions  ;  and  on  all  such 
walks  Lucy  more  and  more  regarded  Miles  Colinson  with  esteem 
and  affection,  for  then  he  showed  himself  forth  in  converse  with  her 
father;  and  his  were  talents  strong  by  nature,  and  nobly  endowed 
by  sciences  in  which  there  is  no  deception,  and  that i  give  a  simple 
and  unostentatious  character  to  the  whole  mind  of  him  by  whom 

they  are  successfully  pursued.  How  superior  seemed  to  Limy  the 
calm  settled  knowledge  of  such  a  mind  as  that  of  .Miles  ( 'olinson,  to 
the  wild  and  disturbed  eccentricities  which,  with  all  bis  feeling  and 

f'enius,  had  fatally  characterised  that  Of  Isaac   .M.iyne  |     Tins  know 
edge  was  clearly  in  alliance  with  virtue.     Here,  hear!  and  mind 

were  almost  different  words  for  the  same  thing;  and   Lucy,  when 

Miles  was  Bpeaking  to  her  father  on  such  subjects  as  she  could 
understand,  did  not.  so  much  think  aboul  hi  abifitii    ashisdisp 
tions:  for  a  certain  considerate  Bweetn  menl  imbued  all 

iid  with  the  common  spirit  of  humanity.  Yet  was  Miles  Colin- 
son  fit  to  be  compared,  in  her  imagination,  with  Edward  Ellis,  the 
graceful  andeleganl  and  beautiful  hoy  that  had  once  laidhimseli 
down,  and  watched  over  her,  while  she  slept  bj  well  in 

the  desert,  with  oo  other  living  thing  near  them  but  the  d rland 

birds,  and  the  bees  murmuring  through   her  dreams  among  the 

and  heather-bells  of  the  solitary  mountains  1    Bui  thai  was 

a  childish  vision,  and  never  again  could  it  find  an  abiding  place 

within  b  bosom  qoI  yi  i  indei  ed,  but  still  Bomewhal  bush  d 
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by  the  almost  unconscious  influence  of  the  shadows  of  time  stealing 
upon  her  altered  being  !  The  past,  while  it  rose  up  before  her,  now 
always  possessed  the  character  of  a  dream,  and,  like  a  dream,  stood 
apart  by  itself  from  the  realities  of  the  living  world.  Such  dreams 
visit  every  human  heart— sometimes,  perhaps,  sickening  it  by  the 
contrast,  yet  oftener  inspiring  gratitude ;  for,  in  all  their  beauty, 
what  are  they  but  the  golden  mist  that  shrouds  all  objects  in  un- 
distinguishable  delight,  and  veils  from  youthful  eyes  the  real  shapes 
and  lineaments  of  nature. 

Besides,  Lucy's  whole  mind  was  now  woman  grown  ;  and  all  the 
relations  of  life  had  been,  oftener  than  she  knew,  meditated  upon  by 
her  with  their  delights  and  duties.  The  conversations  that  took 
place  every  evening  by  the  fireside,  when  all  were  sitting  together, 
were  often  of  a  light,  but  never  of  a  trifling  nature.  Pure  were  all 
Lucy's  thoughts  as  the  well  in  which  she  dipped  her  pitcher,  but 
they  were  familiar  with  all  sacred  household  words  ;  and  as  she 
beheld  herself  in  her  mirror,  which,  close  to  the  window  of  her  bed- 
room, reflected  not  only  her  face  and  figure,  but  all  the  flowering 
richness  of  the  avenue,  and  the  beauty  of  the  broomy  braes,  she 
would  sometimes  slowly  retire,  and  then  as  slowly  return  in  her 
rejoicing  beauty,  like  a  bride  on  her  wedding  morn  ;  and,  it  may  be, 
wondering,  in  a  transient  thought,  if  it  were  impossible  that  she 
could  be  now  beloved  by  Miles  Colinson,  as  she  had  once  been  by 
one  far  away  over  the  roaring  seas. 

Poor  Mary  Morrison,  the  blossoms  of  whose  early  affections  had  been 
so  soon  dismally  blighted,  thought  now  of  nothing  else  than  Lucy 
and  Mr  Colinson.  Could  she  see  Lucy  married  to  such  a  man,  then 
would  all  her  own  cares  be  forgotten.  The  sight  of  such  pure,  calm, 
thoughtful,  and  profound  affection  as  was  dawning  upon  her  eyes 
sometimes  almost  made  her  weep  ;  for  although  her  conscience  had 
not  much  to  reproach  her  with  in  her  unhappy  love  for  Mark  Thorn- 
hill,  how  different  had  been  his  wooing  from  this  !  How  uncertain 
and  how  troubled — how  cruel  in  its  close — and  then  what  distrac- 
tion on  that  bed  of  death  !  Theirs  were  the  first  gentle  beginnings 
of  mutual  faith — of  love  almost  before  the  hearts  in  which  they  were 
arising  knew  with  what  kind  of  delight  it  was  that  they  were  so 
sweetly  stirred.  There  were  truth,  simplicity,  honour,  and  religion, 
all  united  in  one  holy  purpose,  and  yet  that  purpose  scarcely  known 
to  those  bosoms  of  which,  nevertheless,  it  shaped  and  coloured  all 
the  very  lightest  and  the  very  gravest  thoughts.  "  In  former  days, 
sometimes  when  sitting  by  ourselves  on  the  sunny  braes,  I  have  said 
to  Lucy  that  I  would  be  her  bridesmaid  :  some  far  happier  creature 
than  me  must  now  stand  in  that  place;  but  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  go  with  Lucy  Colinson  to  Ellesmere  ;  and  methinks  these 
hands  o'  mine  could  better  than  ony  ither  but  her  ain  put  up  her 
bonny  hair,  and  adorn  her  like  a  lily  on  her  wedding-day.  No 
black  must  be  worn  on  that  holy  morning  of  sadness  and  joy ;  and 
I  will  lay  aside  my  weeds  for  one  day,  returning  to  them  again  by 
the  next  sun,  for  they  are  tokens  of  my  affection  for  him  who  is 
gone,  and  also  of  my  sin  and  repentance." 
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But  what  did  Miles  Colinson  think  of  Lucy  Forester  1  He  could 
not  forget  the  hour  when  first  he  saw  Ruth  wringing  out  the  rain 
from  her  ringlets,  as  she  stood  among  them  in  the  Vicarage,  beseech- 
ing them  to  say  if  her  mother  was  indeed  alive.  But  now  those 
ringlets,  although  they  had  lost  something  of  that  sunny  glow  which 
the  tempest  could  not  tame  with  all  its  deluge,  were  far  more  lovely 
than  ever,  in  the  subdued  and  tender  light  that  shone  over  her 
thoughtful  forehead.  Then  she  had  been  accustomed  to  gaze  on 
everything  she  beheld,  with  the  almost  instinctive  delight  of  child- 
hood ;  but  now  Lucy  understood  more  of  the  meanings  on  the  face 
of  nature,  and  looked  over  the  heaven  and  the  earth  with  a  spirit  of 
piety  that  felt  God  to  be  there,  even  while  all  her  thoughts  were 
about  her  fellow-creatures  and  their  habitations.  Even  when  Lucy 
spoke  of  that  festival  on  Windermere,  which  at  the  time  had  seemed 
to  be  more  like  a  glorious  train  of  sights  passing  in  the  trance  of  a 
fairy  dream,  than  a  scene  transacting  on  the  bosom  and  the  banks  of 
a  real  lake,  it  was  with  a  calm  and  almost  melancholy  voice ;  for 
was  she  ever  again  to  behold  those  clouds,  and  woods,  and  water- 
falls, shadowed  far  down  within  the  depths  of  that  mirror,  over 
whose  surface  not  an  air  breathed  to  veil  with  dim  suffusion  the 
reflected  scenery  of  earth  and  heaven  1  "  Am  I  ever  again  to  be 
at  Ellesmere  1 "  thought  Lucy  ;  and  the  same  thought,  more  eager, 
ardent,  impassioned,  and  overwhelming,  was  in  the  heart  of  him  to 
whom  Lucy  was  every  hour  becoming  dearer  and  more  dear,  till 
even  the  very  sense  of  her  surpassing  beauty  was  lost  in  a  love  that 
lived  upon  her  whole  delightful  character,  and  could  never  die  away 
while  life  lasted,  even  if  that  beauty  were  to  be  utterly  extinguished  ; 
for  still  the  maiden  at  his  side  would  be  Lucy  Forester,  ami  none 
bul  she  was  ever  to  be  cherished  in  his  heart,  whether  it  had  been 
already  doomed  that  she  was  thenceforth  to  be  to  him  but  a  shadow, 
or  a  steady  light  that  might  shine  on  him  for  ever. 

It  was  not  possible  that  Miles  Colinson's  growing  attachment  to 
Lucy  could  escape  the  notice  of  any  one  of  those  most  interested  in  her 
welfare;  and  Michael  and  Agnes,  happy  as  tiny  would  both  be  beyond 
their  imagination  of  happiness  were  their  daughter  to  become  the 
wife  of  such  a  man,  almost  wished  that  he  were  gone  from  Bracken 
Braes.  They  did  not  know  whether  such  a  connection— and  yet, 
perhaps,  the  very  forethoughl  was  altogether  bul  an  idle  dream 
mighl  lie  agreeable  to  the  worthy  vicar.  The  nail  bad  merely  been 
one  of  a  friendly  return  ;  and  such  consequences  as  dow  seemed  far 
from  improbable,  could  never  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  Mr 
Colinson  s  pan  nf  when  he  and  Ruth  I'  it  Bllesmi  re,  Thi  re  almosl 
seemed,  to  the  high  and  independent  mind  of  Michael  Fop 
something  clandestine,  or  al  leasl  aol  perfectly  open,  in  thu  allovi 
Log  the  affection  of  the  guest  below  1  is  root  to  grow  into  b  deeply- 
rooted  attachmenl  for  bis  own  daughter,  withoul  being  perfectly 
certain  that  sueh  an  attachment  would  be  approved  bj  who 

were  not  indeed  privileged  to  dispose  of  their  son's  feelings,  bul 
certainly  to  guide  them,  and  to  be  con  ulted  in  their  final  deci 
sion.    A  an    I iiliculty  and  delicacy  in  this  situation; 
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but  Aunt  Isobel  considered  the  subject  in  a  very  different  light. 
"What's  the  use,  children,  o'  making  yourselves  unhappy  about 
what  is  one  day  to  be  the  greatest  blessing  that  ever  shone  upon  us 
frae  heaven,  either  at  Dovencst  or  Bracken  Braes  1  My  troth,  there 
is  nae  occasion  to  pity  the  folk  at  the  Vicarage.  A  grand  vicar 
apostolic  o'  the  Episcopalian  Church  the  young  man's  father  maun 
indeed  be,  if  Lucy  Forester  be  not  worthy  of  marrying  into  his 
family  !  For  my  ain  part,  I  like  the  lad,  God  forgie  me,  very  near 
as  well  as  Mr  Ellis  himself— and  he  was  a  boy  o'  many  thousand  ; 
but  will  anybody  tell  me  that  he  deserves  our  Lucy  1  And  yet  he 
loves  her  well— that  I  can  see,  dim  and  auld  as  are  my  een  noo— 
and  will  love  her  better  and  better  as  lang  as  he  lives ;  for  he  has  a 
strong  thoughtfu'  heart,  that  young  Mr  Colinson,  and  gin  I  am  no 
sair  mistaen,  a  clear  conscience;  and  when  such  a  one  loveth  a 
maiden,  it  is  not  for  her  face,  or  her  een,  or  her  breast,  although 
that  maiden  be  our  bonny  Lucy  hersel,  but  for  something  that 
endureth  and  fadeth  not  away,  the  soul  within  us  being  immortal." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Thirty  long  days,  certainly  in  general  the  finest  of  all  the  year  in 
Scotland,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  had  floated 
away  down  the  sky  since  Ruth  and  Miles  Colinson  had  first  found 
themselves  domesticated  at  Bracken  Braes.  Scarcely  during  all 
that  time  had  there  been  a  dim  forenoon,  or  any  other  than  golden 
sunsets.  Such  weather  may  be  objected  to  on  account  of  sameness, 
and  deficiency  in  picturesque  and  poetical  effects;  but  it  gives 
ample  scope  of  time  to  hill-wanderers,  and  their  walks  of  discovery 
between  morn  and  eve,  unimpeded  by  swollen  rivulet  or  dripping 
fern— can  embrace  vale  after  vale— glen  after  glen— secret  chasm 
known  but  to  natives— wide  moors  not  without  a  spirit  of  lonesome 
beauty— lochs  miles  asunder— and  the  cataract  far  up  among  the 
mountains— the  boundary,  indeed,  of  the  journey,  and  beneath  whose 
overshadowing  birches,  within  reach  of  the  dewy  spray,  the  pilgrims 
may  find  shelter  from  the  mid-day  heat,  and  spread  their  table  in 
the  peaceful  wilderness. 

But  the  last  evening  they  were  to  pass  at  Bracken  Braes  was  now 
about  to  descend ;  and  although  there  was  no  reason  for  melan- 
choly, a  pleasant  pensiveness  seemed  deepening  below  the  shadow 
of  the  plane-tree.  Ruth  and  Miles  had  taken  farewell  of  the  few 
families  in  whose  houses  they  had  familiarly  sat,  especially  those  at 
Raeshaw,  Ladyside,  and  the  Manse  ;  so  there  was  nothing  more  to 
do  in  the  view  of  their  departure.  Lucy,  Ruth,  Mary  Morrison,  and 
Martha,  walked  down  the  Heriot  Water  in  that  uncertain  and  un- 
concerned state  of  mind  as  to  their  movements,  that  every  one  feels 
when  affected  by  mingled  pleasure  and  pain.     Miles  Colinson  was 
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glad  to  see  the  group  tripping  across  the  bridge  of  the  Whin-holms : 
tor  he  was  desirous  of  being  alone  for  an  hour  with  Michael  and 
Agnes,  nor  did  he  care  if  Aunt  Isobel  were  also  to  hear  his  con- 
fessions. 

There  was  but  little  chance  of  any  visitor  coming  to  Bracken 
Braes  at  that  hour  of  the  evening ;  but  Miles  Colinson  thought 
neither  the  parlour  nor  the  plane  sufficiently  safe  from  interruption, 
so  he  requested  his  friends  to  walk  with  him  a  little  way  up  the 
hill  behind  the  house,  in  among  the  hazels,  hollies,  and  yews,  where 
there  were  several  little  glades,  as  perfectly  retired,  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  porch,  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  heart  of  a  forest.  In 
one  of  these  they  took  their  seats  on  the  limb  of  an  old  disinterred 
tree ;  and  while  one  and  all  suspected  what  might  be  the  nature  of 
the  communication,  yet  not  one  of  them  would  have  been  surprised 
had  Miles  Colinson  introduced  quite  another  subject. 

Miles  at  once  declared,  with  earnestness  but  composure — for  he 
felt  too  profoundly  to  be  visibly  agitated — that  he  loved  Lucy,  and 
hoped  that,  if  he  were  so  happy  as  to  gain  her  affections,  her  parents 
would  jfive  their  consent  to  the  marriage.  He  acknowledged  that 
as  yet  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  her  regard  for  him  was  at  all 
of  the  nature  of  love,  and  that,  indeed,  the  idea  of  her  extreme 
youth  had  often  so  influenced  his  behaviour  towards  her,  that  he  was 
aware  she  could  now  only  think  of  him  as  an  elder  brother.  He  felt 
that  he  owed  it  to  Lucy's  simplicity  and  innocence,  to  the  parental 
kindness  with  which  he  had  been  received  at  Bracken  Braes,  and  to 
the  character  and  condition  of  Mr  Forester — for  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  alluded  to  Michael's  blindness — to  the  remem- 
brance of  all  that  happened  win  n  they  were  at  the  Vicarage,  and  to 
his  own  father  and  mother,  to  confess  in  this  manner  the  Btate  ofhifl 
: ions,  before  he  even  endeavoured  to  win  Lucy's  heart.  "I  dare 
not  now  speak  to  your  daughter  of  love  or  marriage,  Mr  Forester . 
for  were  Lucy  to  hear  me  with  averted  eyes,  niethinks  L  could  QOl 
bear  to  live;  but  all  I  beseech  of  you  is  leave  to  hope,  thai  if,  in 
future'  months  or  years,  Lucy  should  give  me  her  affections,  you  will 
not  dislike  me  for  a  son-in-law." 

Both  Michael  and  Agnes,  when  Miles  Colinson  had  ceased  speak- 
ing, thought  of  themselves,  and  thai  sweel  Bpring  Sabbath,  more 
than  seventeen  years  ago,  when,  in  the  gardens  or  Dovenest,  thej 
found  that  a  few  words  had  betrothed  them,  and  thai  a  new  li 
fairer  than  ever  they  had  beheld  before,  was  stealing  over  the  woodn 
of  Dryden,  Agnes  was  now  sitting  by  Michael's  side,  and  laid  lei 
hand  in  nidden  happiness  upon  his,  which  was  nut  taam  i"  return 
ure.  "If  I  live,"  saiil  Michael,  "to  sec  the  daj  on  which 
you  will  call  Lucy  your  wife,  this  world  « ill  be  almosl  i"<>  happj 
her  blind  father  I"     Tie- line  and  delicate  spiril  oi  I  felt 

unspeakable  delight  in  the  reverence  with  which  Mr  Colinson  had 
behaved  to  her  husband,  and  the  exquisite  tend)  rnej    be  had  i  hows 
towards  Lucy's  youth  and  innocence.     This  was  indeed  love    love 
such  as  she  had  herself  enjoyed  for  so  manyyi         uninterrupted 
unimpaired — indestructible  in  ita  sanctity  and  in  the  pn 
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spirit  of  human  joy,  that  but  for  love  would  fall — die — and  be  buried 
like  the  flowers  of  the  senseless  earth. 

Isobel  alone  stood  up,  and,  her  eyes  shining  with  a  lustre  like  that 
of  youth,  looked  towards  the  setting  sun.  "I  see  long  years  of 
happiness  preparing  for  them  by  that  hand  which  is  over  all  His 
works.  Yes,  1  have  seen  my  Agnes  the  happiest  of  the  happy — as 
she  is,  and  ever  was,  the  best  of  the  good  ;  and  now,  lo  !  her  Maker 
hath  also  blessed  my  Lucy,  and  her  life  and  her  latter  end  shall  be 
peace." 

But  now  voices  were  heard  below,  and  Lucy's  was  among  them  ; 
and,  from  the  deadened  sound,  it  was  plain  the  party  had  sat  down 
beneath  the  plane-tree.  Although  but  few  words  had  been  uttered 
by  those  assembled  in  that  glade,  yet  a  weight  of  solemn  and  sacred 
meaning  had  lain  upon  their  language.  Miles  Colinson,  without  any 
pain,  was  willing  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  Lucy's  parents,  not  to 
address  her  till  the  following  summer,  having  been  assured  by  them 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  her  heart  yielding  to  any  other  attach- 
ment. From  their  affectionate  prayers  for  his  welfare,  he  felt  that 
in  his  absence  they  would  not  only  prevent  his  image  from  fading 
altogether  away  from  Lucy's  heart,  but  would  hold  it  always  before 
her  in  the  most  favourable  and  endearing  light.  In  that  hopeful 
state  of  mind,  he  began  to  dwell  upon  little  circumstances  that  had 
occurred  between  him  and  Lucy,  that  seemed  now,  although  they 
were  too  indefinite  even  to  be  named,  to  be  not  wholly  insignificant ; 
and,  indeed,  had  he  not  been,  although  aware  of  his  own  moral  worth 
and  intellectual  acquirements,  a  more  than  usually  modest  person 
respecting  any  power  over  the  female  heart — a  power  which  he  had 
never  before  thought  of  very  seriously  exerting  —  he  might  have 
believed,  without  any  very  great  mistake,  that  Lucy's  eyes  regarded 
him  with  a  pleasure  that,  although  not  what  could  be  called  love, 
was  something,  at  her  tender  age,  far  better — from  which  would,  in 
due  time,  be  made  to  spring  "  that  consummate  flower,"  which  can 
only  unfold  to  perfect  beauty  in  the  light  of  matured  reason. 

Certainly  that  evening,  ai though  the  last,  was  the  happiest  that 
Miles  Colinson  had  passed  at  Bracken  Braes.  Lucy,  altogether  un- 
conscious of  being  not  only  the  object  of  all  his  love,  but,  as  it  might 
be  said,  affianced  to  him  by  parents  who  feared  not  but  that  her 
affections  would  soon  glide  into  his  bosom,  sat  with  her  arm  round 
Ruth's  neck,  and  gave  her,  over  and  over  again,  the  kindest  messages 
to  her  father  and  mother,  independently  of  a  long  letter,  which  she 
had  written  something  in  the  form  of  a  journal.  Miles  had  made 
many  pencil-sketches  of  the  scenery  of  Holylce,  which  Lucy  had 
never  before  thought  so  beautiful  in  reality,  much  as  she  loved  it  all, 
and  he  asked  her  to  keep  them  for  his  sake.  Lucy  promised  to  do 
so  without  a  blush,  but  with  the  most  benign  eyes ;  and,  with  Miles 
leaning  over  her,  arranged,  according  to  her  own  liking,  the  small 
green  nooks  with  a  few  sheep,  or  two  or  three  cattle  feeding,  or 
standing  below  a  rock — a  little  broomy  oasis  in  the  blackness  of  a 
Scottish  moor— a  waterfall — ay,  even  the  linn  of  the  Howlet's  Nest 
closed  in  by  gentle  braes,  in  its  sylvan  loneliness,  from  all  but  the 
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silent  sky — a  glade  in  the  Hirst  woods,  selected  by  Lucy  herself, 
because  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  Emma  Cranstoun.  These, 
and  many  more,  she  promised,  as  she  was  asked,  to  keep  for  his 
sake ;  nor  did  she  conceal  her  joy  at  the  thought  of  visiting  Elles- 
mere,  which  Michael  said  was  not  impossible  next  summer — unless, 
indeed,  the  vicar  and  Mrs  Colinson  would  come  to  them  at  Bracken 
Braes.  "  The  Lady  of  the  Hirst,"  said  Lucy,  "  will  be  coming  home 
next  summer  ;  for  by  the  blessing  of  God  her  health  is  now  perfectly 
restored  by  the  air  of  those  sweet  foreign  lands — and  I  must  not  be 
away  when  she  returns."  But  Miles  Colinson,  from  her  affectionate 
looks  when  she  was  thus  thinking  of  Ellesmere,  drew  the  most 
delightful  hopes,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  that  for  the  future  they 
would  all  trust  in  Providence."  Lucy  had  shown  some  of  Emma 
Cranstoun's  letters,  first  to  Ruth  and  then  to  her  brother,  for  they 
contained  no  secrets  that  might  not  be  heard  by  any  friend  she  had  ; 
and  Miles  Colinson  could  not  but  be  still  prouder  of  his  Lucy — for 
to  himself  he  had  sometimes  dared  to  call  her  so,  when  the  sunshine 
ill  need  into  his  heart — on  thinking  how  highly  that  accomplished 
lady  estimated  her  character,  and  how  tenderly  she  admitted  her 
into  her  friendship. 

Early  next  morniug  a  parting  took  place,  without  a  tear,  beneath 
the  plane-tree ;  and  as  long  as  Ruth  and  her  brother  were  visible, 
many  a  farewell  was  wafted  to  them  down  the  vale,  by  hand  and 
kerchief' — many  a  prayer  sent  after  them  when  they  had  disap- 
peared. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

THE  harvest  in  the  parish  of  Holylee  was  this  season  a  late  <>n<\  and 
there  had  been  much  cold  and  inclement  weather  during  the  ripen- 
ing month,  so  that,  well  on  in  October,  the  crops,  especially  on  the 
uplands,  were  still  green,  and  promised  badly  for  the  thrashing-floor. 
Since  the  time  Michael  Forester  came  to  lira,  ken  Braes,  there  had 
been  much  more  land  brought  into  tillage  along  the  course  of  the 
Heriol  Water  ;  and  except  now  and  then,  in  a  late  and  unfavourable 
"ii  like  this,  the  new  agriculture  had  been  far  from  unproductive. 
It  ,-u  happened  that  there  were  a  greater  cumber  of  acres  under  the 
plough  this  year  than  any  previous  one,  and  there  was  even  a  want 
of  hands  for  the  harvest.  What  happens  in  one  hill  parish  gener- 
ally happen    in  b  great  mea  ure  in  and  her,  and  bands  of 

now  1 1  uth  of  Scotland,  some  of  them  even  from 

the  most  distant  Bighlands. 

\    in. ill  band,  con  isting  of  father,  ton,  and  daughter,  had  looked 
in  at.  Bracken  Braes,  and  were  hired  for  a  fortni  hi      \i  th<  expire 
tion  of  that  time  they  were  to  go  to  Ladyside,  and  it  was  probable 
they  might  f  rdayslikewi         Raeshaw.    They  had  not  been 
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at  Bracken  Braes  half  a  week,  till  Donald  Fraser  had  told  the  story 
of  his  not  uneventful  life. 

Donald  had  been  a  soldier,  and  had  seen  service  on  the  sands  of 
Egypt  under  Abercromby.  Although  not  the  Highlander  who  took 
the  invincible  standard,  he  would  not  have  been  slow  in  taking  it 
had  it  come  in  his  way— and  a  bayonet  in  his  hand  must  have  been 
an  unchancy  weapon.  Unfortunately,  his  broad  breast  and  brawny 
limbs  had  escaped  without  a  wound,  so  Donald  had  no  pension. 
Foreign  warfare  and  foreign  climate  had  done  his  constitution  some 
wrong,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  except  by  fits  and  starts,  it  did  not 
appear  that  Donald  had  ever  been  very  fond  of  work.  On  leaving 
the  army,  which  he  had  been  forced  to  do  by  rheumatism,  that  at  one 
time  threatened  to  leave  him  lame  for  life,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
hut  near  the  head  of  the  Dee— the  most  mountainous  region  perhaps 
in  Scotland.  He  had  left  a  wife  and  two  children  there  when  he 
joined  the  Forty-Second ;  and  soon  after  his  return,  his  wife  died, 
leaving  him  to  provide,  as  best  he  could  in  that  solitary  region,  for 
Hainish  and  Flora.  Year  after  year  had  passed  away,  and  there 
had  never  been  any  absolute  want  of  food  or  raiment,  such  as  they 
were,  in  Donald's  hut.  The  lochs  were  full  of  trout,  the  river  of 
salmon,  the  heather  mountains  of  grouse,  and  the  forest  of  deer, 
and  Donald  had  several  fishing  rods  and  one  rifle.  Now  that  his  son 
and  daughter  were  grown  up,  they  had  for  several  harvests  sallied 
into  the°Lowlands,  sometimes  walking  and  working  their  way  by 
Montrose  and  Kirkcaldy,  and  on  the  last  occasion  coming  direct 
from  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh  by  the  "  Brilliant "  steam-yacht. 

Hamish  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  quiet  manners  and 
inoffensive  disposition,  as  most  Highlanders  are  when  not  put  out  of 
their  way ;  but  bold,  active,  and  patient  of  hunger,  cold,  and  toil. 
Beside  his  father,  who  was  almost  of  gigantic  mould,  Hamish  seemed 
little  more  than  a  dwarf;  but  he  was,  in  fact,  rather  above  the 
middle  size,  slim,  straight,  and  muscular— every  motion  betokening 
the  possession  of  strength  and  agility  not  thrown  away  on  useless 
pastimes,  but  reserved  for  occasions  of  real  need.  The  courtesy  for 
which  his  poorest  and  most  uneducated  countrymen  are  so  pleasingly 
distinguished,  marked  his  demeanour  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree;  and  when  he  threw  aside  his  bonnet,  his  freckled  and 
weather-beaten  countenance,  without  being  remarkable  for  one  single 
feature— except,  perhaps,  its  light-blue  and  sincere  eyes— was  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  and  when  lighted  up  with  a  smile,  even  hand- 
some below  its  curls  of  yellow  hair.  There  was  not  a  better  hook  on 
the  corn-rig  than  the  young  Highlander ;  for,  besides  going  over 
much  ground  in  little  time,  he  left  the  stubble  no  higher  than  his 
ankle.  As  for  food,  he  cared  not  about  it,  nor  what  it  was,  if  whole- 
some—barley-meal and  goat's  milk  had  still  been  the  chief  fare  in 
the  hut  by  the  Linn  of  Dee ;  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a 
more  potent  liquor,  when  it  came  in  the  way,  was  in  no  disrepute, 
and  that  the  old  man  especially,  although  he  knew  his  besetting  sin, 
was  not  very  cautious  against  temptation. 
Flora  Fraser  was  one  of  those  perfectly  simple  and  harmless,  say 
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at  once  innocent,  creatures,  of  whom  it  is  thought  we  may  read  in 
old  songs  and  ballads — the  fictions  of  imaginative  minds  in  lowly 
life,  but  nowhere  existing,  even  in  the  hut  farthest  remote  from  the 
haunts  of  men.     But  in  those  little  traditionary  strains  of  feeling 
and  of  genius,  the  human  spirit  speaks  of  itself  no  more  than  the 
truth  ;  and  although  to  those  who  live  not  among  the  lonely  dwell*  re 
in  the  wild,  and  know  them  most  imperfectly  from  the  mere  appear- 
ances of  their  outward  condition,  such  pictures  may  seem  false  and 
visionary,  yet  the  colours  are  true  as  those  of  twilight  or  the  sunset 
heavens,  and,  touched  by  an  unerring  hand,  obeying  the  genuine 
impulses  of  nature.     Flora  had  slept  all  her  life  on  heather  or  straw, 
and  little  or  no  care  had  ever  been  taken  to  keep  her  mind  from  the 
knowledge  of  those  evils,  and  vices,  and  sins,  that,  like  the  seeds  of 
plants,  seemed  to  be  wafted  by  the  winds  into  the  most  secluded  and 
solitary  places,  and  sometimes  grow  there  with  a  rank  luxuriance, 
even  below  the  same  atmosphere  that  cherishes  all  the  best  charities 
of  life.     Although  her  father  protected  his  daughter's  virtue,  and 
would  have  killed  the  man  who  offered  to  corrupt  it,  yet  the  rough 
old  soldier  had,  of  course,  little  delicacy  of  thinking  or  of  speaking, 
and  had  not  only  witnessed,  but  taken  a  part  in  many  a  scene  of 
turbulent  and  reckless  enjoyment  in  those  bloody  but  triumphant 
companies.     But  still,  like  some  beautiful  small  bird  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  rises  up,  with  unstained  and  shining  plumage,  from  the 
dankest  marsh,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  raining  mists,  young  Flora 
Fraser  had  retained  all  the  hues  of  her  native  innocence,  and  re- 
turned home  from  her  walks  or  occupations  among  the  mountains, 
happy  as  that  bird  to  its  nest.     And  now,  cheerful  in  the  haughs  or 
on  the  uplands  of  Holylee.  as  in  the  glens  that  open  down  to  her 
own  river,  she  sung  her  old  Gaelic  songs  around  Bracken  Braes,  or 
sat,  sheltered  in  her  tartan  plaid,  when  the  sleet  came  strong,  below 
the  hills  that  wanted  the  heather,  on  which,  from  infancy,  she  had 
watched  her  few  sheep  and  goats,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Highland 
mountains. 

Martha,  who,  for  the  last  years  of  her  childhood,  had  always  been 
a  worker  in  the  open  air,  was  not  contented  to  remain  at  limne  in 
domestic  occupations,  ami  now  joined  the  shearers.  Site  ami  llamisli 
Fraser  were  together  on  the  same  corn-rig;  and  bu  y  as  tiny  all 
were,  still  there  was  time  for  talk  even  during  t  heir  work  ;  and  t ben, 
at  meals  taken  in  the  field  by  tin    I  mle,  on  some  hank  helow  a 

tree,  all  was  glee  and  merriment  with  every  group.  Ilamish  ami 
Martini  wen  '  fellow-shearers, then  acquaiDtances, and  then 

friends ;  and  before  the  fortnight  wrai  over,  and  all  the  field  covered 
with  stooks,  or  some  of  them  left  naked  by  the  wains  rapidly  moving 
to  and  fro  from  the  stackyard,  they  w<  re  more  to  each  other  i 

friends,  even   lovers  in  all  the  warmth  and   tenderness  of  youthful 

affection.  The  Frasera  always,  after  tin-  day's  work,  walked  down 
to  the  village  to  their  beds,  in  a  .-mall  apartment  there j  and  it 
did  not  require  much  persuasion  to  induce  Martha  i  uallj  to 

accompany  them ;  whue  old  Donald  led  the  way  with  I  iipe, 

that  Bounded  with  a  wild  outlandi  b  music  among  tin;  bra 
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laments  and  marches,  melancholy  or  exulting,  as  over  chiefs  that 
had  fallen,  or  with  kilted  battalions  rushing  to  battle.  Love  was 
made  both  in  shade  and  sunshine,  without  those  young  creatures 
knowing  that  it  was  love  ;  and  on  the  evening  before  the  Highland 
party  were  to  move  to  Ladyside,  Martha  promised  to  marry  Hamish 
Fraser,  and  to  go  with  him,  if  he  chose,  to  the  world's  end. 

Donald  blamed  in  no  measured  terms  his  son's  folly,  and  tried  to 
frighten  the  young  lovers  by  terrific  pictures  of  the  married  life  ;  but 
he  had  himself  done  the  same  thing  in  his  youth  ;  and  when  he  saw 
that  a  marriage  it  would  be,  he  gave  Martha  his  blessing.  Flora, 
too,  cheerfully  called  her  sister,  for  Martha  was  too  passionately 
attached  to  Hamish  not  to  give  her  affection  freely  to  one  so  near 
akin  to  him.  Lucy  Forester  was  not  held  the  less  dear,  nor  did  she 
become  forgetful  or  ungrateful  to  her  uncle  and  aunt ;  yet  still  from 
Bracken  Braes  she  was  willing  to  go,  and  fearlessly,  and  without  an 
hour's  hesitation,  to  enter  into  the  uncertain  prospects  of  a  new  life. 

Not  a  little  surprise  was  given  to  them  all,  at  Michael's  fireside, 
by  this  unexpected  event ;  but  what  had  happened  was  not  to  be 
changed.  There  was  something  to  regret,  but  not  to  blame ;  and 
since  Martha  would  go,  it  was  now  their  duty  to  be  as  kind  to  her 
on  her  departure  as  they  had  been  during  her  stay,  and  in  as  far  as 
lay  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  respectability  of 
her  condition.  Nature,  where  there  is  no  guilt,  may  as  well  be 
allowed  to  take  its  course,  even  when  prudence  would  say  nay. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  wilfulness  in  Martha's  disposition  which 
could  only  fruitlessly  have  been  opposed,  and,  if  thwarted,  would 
have  affected  not  only  her  future  happiness,  but  her  very  nature ; 
and  judging  considerately  and  affectionately  what  was,  on  the 
whole,  best  for  her  condition  and  circumstances,  Michael  and  Agnes 
used  few  arguments  to  dissuade  her  from  her  resolves ;  and  then 
made  a  promise,  which  they  faithfully  kept,  to  treat  her  the  same  as 
ever  while  she  stayed  at  Bracken  Braes,  and  to  send  her,  not  only 
with  their  best  prayer  and  advice,  but  with  substantial  comforts, 
into  the  wide  world. 


CHAPTEK   XLI. 

The  three  merry  harvest-homes  at  Raeshaw,  Ladyside,  and  Bracken 
Braes,  were  not  over  till  the  first  week  in  December.  Many  of  the 
latest  waggons  left  the  marks  of  their  wheels  on  the  snow;  and 
some  patches  of  grain,  that  never  ripened  at  all,  fed  the  working 
horses  in  the  field  or  stable.  The  large  kitchens  of  these  houses 
exhibited,  each  on  its  own  night,  a  feast  that  was  not  long  of  melt- 
ing away  before  many  well-earned  appetites.  There  was  no  dis- 
tinction of  rank  between  master  and  servant,  heritor  or  hind,  at 
these  plenteous  boards ;  nor  was  there  any  need  of  crabbed  censor 
to  restrain  the  harmless  wit  that  ever  and  anon  set  the  table  in  a 
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titter  or  a  roar.  Soon  as  the  few  toasts  had  been  given,  at  the  head 
of  which,  even  before  his  well-beloved  Majesty,  Great  George  the 
King,  came  not  with  loud  cheers,  but  low  murmuring  congratula- 
tions, "  The  Lady  of  the  Hirst,"  tables,  chairs,  and  forms  were 
expeditiously  removed,  and  the  floor  cleared  for  the  dance,  reel,  or 
jig — for  waltz  or  cotillon  were  yet  unknown ;  while  Bauldy  Baird, 
successor  to  Blind  Sandy  Paisley,  now  under  the  mools,  screwed 
his  strings  to  the  sticking-place,  and,  after  a  few  prelusive  flourishes, 
broke  with  all  his  birr  into  the  Cameronian  Rant,  or  Lord  Mac- 
donald's  Reel.  Martha  and  the  young  Highlander  were  conspicuous 
for  the  right  good-will  with  which  they  tripped  it  and  Hung  it  to  the 
gay  strathspeys.  Lucy  did  not  decline  the  awkward  bow  and  the 
bony  hand  of  the  homeliest  suitor ;  and  even  Mary  Morrison  herseli 
was  once  or  twice  on  the  floor,  although  she  preferred  sitting  with 
Agnes  or  Isobel,  or  making  herself  useful  among  the  refreshments. 
Old  Donald  had  still  in  the  room  his  unmerciful  bagpipe,  and  among 
the  "  sma'  hours,"  without  asking  leave  of  any  one,  blew  up  his 
chanter;  and  to  the  angry  dismay  of  Bauldy  Baird,  wdiose  fiddle 
was  then  no  more  heard  than  if  it  had  been  a  mouse  "  cheepin  i'  the 
riggin,"  filled  the  house  with  a  din  that  made  many  a  pretty  girl  put 
her  hands  to  her  ears,  and  no  doubt  sorely  disturbed  the  bonny  grey 
cock,  and  his  wives  and  family,  in  his  adjoining  roost  beyond  the 
hallan. 

Now  that  all  these  festivities  were  over,  and  winter  had  fairly  set 
in,  who,  to  make  amends  for  his  absence  the  year  before,  brought 
with  him  his  most  boisterous  train  of  storms  and  snows,  the  High- 
landers spoke  of  taking  their  departure — not  for  their  hut  a1  the 
Linn  of  Dee,  tor  that  they  had  left  for  ever  and  a  day,  hut  for 
distant  Canada.  Donald  Eraser  had  for  many  years  been  impatient 
of  his  poor  and  uncertain,  and  often  inactive  life,  and  had  resolved 
to  emigrate.  He  knew  that  he  had  a  lirother  in  Canada,  although 
he  had  not  for  a  long  time  heard  directly  from  himself,  and  that  lie 
i  in  a  prosperous  condition;  many  of  his  countrymen,  and 
not  a  few  of  his  clan,  were  settled  there;  and  the  old  soldi  r,  who 
had  been  in  all  climates,  cared  not  if  he  should  Leave  his  hones  in 
a  foreign  sod,  since  it  was  tilled  by  Highland  hands.    Hamisb  and 

Flora  were  willing  to  go  with   their  lather  ;  anil  th  y  were  buoyed 

up  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  youth,  that  looked  with  an  imagina- 
tive eye  into  a  lite  hey ond  the  seas,  h  waa  not  to  be  thought  thai 
Martha  would  he  the  one  of  tin-  party  mot  I  prone  t"  regrel  or  fear : 
she  had  been  contented  in  Elli  mere,  happy  at  Bracken  Braes,  and 

she  now  hoped  to  he  .  \  <  n  more  than  happy  in  the  <  aiiadian  WOO 

Michael  Fon  ber  could  oot,  however,  agree  to  their  plan  ol  em 
barking  at  Greenock  in  a  vessel  just  then  about  t"  Bail,  and  insist*  d 
<>n  tlit  i i-  waiting  till  the  winter  hurricanes  were  over,  and  taking 
advantage  of  tie-  101, ■  moderate  breezes  of  early  aprin  ■.  With  some 
difficulty  the  stubborn  veteran  was  prevailed  on  to  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  few  months  ;  and  Ewebank,  which,  lince 
Abraham  Morri  on'a  death,  had  been  untenanted,  wa  oon  put  int.. 
a  habitable  state.    Donald  and  hi     -ntnMi.inim.diat.   |  ion. 

\  'U..    xi.  '1  I. 
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Michael  sent  over  one  of  his  best  milch  cows,  and  an  old  oak  chest, 
hy  way  of  girnel,  well  filled  in  its  two  departments  with  oat  and 
barley  meal;  Isobel  added  a  few  of  her  celebrated  mutton-hams  : 
and  old  Donald  himself,  who,  if  there  was  a  still  within  six  miles, 
scented  it  out  with  miraculous  sagacity,  procured  by  some  inexplic- 
able means  a  tolerable  sized  cask  of  mountain  dew,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  assure  his  sceptical  friend,  Mr  Forester,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  headache. 

Both  the  veteran  and  his  son  got  plenty  of  winter  work  to  do,  and 
earned  good  wages.  Martha  was  still  an  inmate  of  Bracken  Braes, 
but  there  were  few  days  on  which  she  did  not  see  her  lover.  It  was 
fixed  that  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  on  her  birthday,  in  the 
middle  of  February,  when  she  would  have  completed  her  seventeenth 
year ;  and  they  were  to  take  their  passage  in  the  first  Greenock  ship 
that  was  to  sail  for  Canada  in  March. 

Meanwhile  every  hand  was  busy  within  Bracken  Braes,  getting 
ready  clothes  and  comforts  of  all  kinds  for  the  voyage  and  their 
Canadian  dwelling.  Martha  had  never  seemed  to  care  much  about 
dress  before,  although  her  Westmoreland  education  had  taught  her 
at  all  times  to  be  neat  and  tidy  about  the  house  as  a  swallow  ;  but 
now  she  half  imitated  the  way  in  which  Lucy  put  up  her  hair,  and 
half  adorned  her  ringlets,  by  more  careful  and  assiduous  touches  of 
her  own  taste.  In  compliment  to  Hamish,  or  rather  in  undesign- 
ing  sympathy,  she  sent  all  the  way  to  Edinburgh  for  a  plaid  of  the 
Fraser  tartan  ;  and  whether  it  was  that  her  features  and  complexion 
suited  the  colours  of  the  web,  or  that  her  face  was  now  tinged  and 
animated  by  the  glow  of  youthful  passion,  Martha  certainly  never 
had  looked  half  so  well  before,  and  might  even  be  said  to  have  some 
pretensions  to  beauty.  But  Martha  had  no  pretensions  to  anything 
she  did  not  possess  ;  and  any  little  alteration  that  now  took  place, 
either  in  her  appearance,  her  manners,  or  her  general  conduct,  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  that  blameless  joy  that  rose  within  her  heart 
at  the  thought  or  the  sight  of  Hamish  Fraser ;  and  that,  so  far  from 
engrossing  her  wholly,  prompted  her  to  even  more  than  her  usual 
obligingness  and  gratitude  to  everybody  around  her,  from  all  her 
relations  at  Bracken  Braes,  to  Alexander  Ainslie  at  Holylee,  who 
had  driven  them,  years  ago,  down  from  Ellesmere.  Seeing  her 
cheerfulness,  her  industry,  her  activity,  her  intelligence,  and  her 
amiable  disposition,  now  shown  in  a  stronger  and  more  trying  light 
than  ever,  the  whole  family  felt  that  they  were  going  to  lose  a  most 
excellent  member,  but  at  the  same  time  one  who  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  life  she  had  chosen,  and  who  would  be  happy,  and 
make  any  kind  husband  happy,  in  any  corner  of  the  world. 

The  middle  of  February  was  not  long  of  arriving  ;  and  the  young 
Higldander  issued  out  from  the  Manse,  after  Mr  Kennedy  had  made 
them  one,  with  Martha  on  his  arm,  amidst  a  loud  shout  of  congra- 
tulation, sent  up  from  all  the  village-school  children,  and  others  of 
a  larger  growth.  Alexander  Ainslie,  whom  nature  had  destined  for 
one  of  the  Tenth  Hussars,  took  the  lead,  and  kept  it  in  the  broose, 
on  an  iron-grey  galloway,  whose  fame  is  yet  rife  in  the  parish  of 
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Holylee.  Donald  led  the  foot  procession  across  the  hills,  with 
cheeks  before  which  the  peony  would  have  waxed  pale,  the  drones 
of  his  pipe  flowing  with  a  hundred  ribbons  ;  and  the  day  being 
calm,  it  is  asserted  that  the  concluding  pibroch  was  heard  in  the 
kirkyard,  all  the  way  from  Ewebank,  although  that  solitary  farm- 
house was  three  good  Scottish  miles  from  Holylee  ;  and  the  length 
of  any  one  of  these  may  be  judged  of  by  all  who  have  performed  the 
distance  at  the  close  of  a  day's  walk,  when  the  wayside  inn  has 
seemed  to  retire  into  the  mists,  and  the  termination  of  a  Scottish 
mile  to  be  extended  to  a  remoteness  fearful  to  the  very  imagination. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  wedding,  a  letter  came  from  Donald's 
agent,  a  tide-waiter  in  Greenock,  marked,  "  Haste  and  care  " — an 
injunction  to  which,  no  doubt,  all  due  attention  was  paid  by  more 
than  one  postmaster — urging  him  to  appear  forthwith  on  the  quay 
for  that  the  good  ship  "  Montreal"  was  nearly  ready  for  sea. 

Before  the  marriage,  Michael  Forester  had  given  Martha  fifty 
pounds  in  money,  and  paid  all  their  passages  to  Quebec  ;  stores  had 
been  also  purchased  for  them  in  Greenock  ;  and  Martha's  wardrobe 
was  little  inferior  in  the  number  of  articles,  and  far  superior  in 
solid  worth,  to  many  a  young  lady  sailing  in  the  Orient  for  a  hus- 
band Donald,  Hamish,  and  Flora  had  each  a  privy  purse— what 
sums  they  held  did  not  appear,  but  they  could  not  have  been  very 
magnificent,  saved  as  they  had  been  from  the  wages  of  their  Low- 
land harvests.  A  certain  sum  was  to  be  sent  to  them  annually, 
after  it  was  known  where  they  had  ultimately  settled,  so  that  the 
emigrants  were  to  be  independent  of  Donald's  brother,  who  might 
be  dead,  or,  if  alive,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  kindred. 
There  was,  in  good  truth,  nothing  to  send  them  away  to  Canada. 

but  the  hearts  of  one  and  all  yearned  for  a  foreign  land  ;  their  i 1 

determination  had  become  longing  desire;  and  even  Martha  was 
impatient  to  hear  the  rustling  of  the  greal  .-hip's  sails— so  different 
from  those  that  she  had  seen  gliding  along  the  blue  water  of  Win- 
dermere and  that  were  to  waft  her  away  from  the  hollow  skies, 
which  lately  had  seemed  to  her  to  encircle  the  whole  world 

The  emigrants  came  to  take  farewell,  most  probably  forever,  of 
their  friends  al  Bracken  Braes.    Martha  sal  by  the  side  of  her  youth- 
ful husband  and  was  waited  upon  by  Lucy,  who, ,with  I  i  her 
.  handed  round  wine  and  cake  on  the  little  silver  traj  ahe  had 

m   a  present  from  Emma  I  Yanstnnn.     Mary  Morrison  OOUld  QOt 

Bern  looking  a*  the  young  bride  almo  I  with  pity,  for  her 
ana  with  a  mournful  remembrance  of  her  own  sad  story  :  but  Aunt 
el  would  not  allow  even  a  parting  scene  to  be  clouded  with  vain 
grief.    "  God  bless  you  baith,  my  gude  bairns    oaei  iwillbe 

I  appy.     Hear  howthe  very  bird,  in  hi  to  you 

the  first  time  he  has  tuned  his  pipe    this  spring    and  i 
cheerfu'  V  the  world  over,  oae  better  omens  an 

than  the  lilt  o'  hud-:  •  and  in  Scotland  the  maist  encourn  that 

o!  the  lintwhite  and  the  mavis."  Agnes  put  s  BmaU  Bible  into 
Martha's  hand,  and  asked  back  her  o  memorial;  Michael  put 

her  head,  and  remembe  brothi  r  At"  I  I   r  a 
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silent  blessing ;  and  then  sweet  Flora  Eraser  came  in  for  her  share 
of  the  tender  farewell,  when  the  emigrants  at  last  rose  to  go.  Lucy 
and  Mary  Morrison  were  not  in  the  room ;  but  they  had  gone  to 
wait  for  them  a  little  way  down  the  burn,  and  they  did  not  return 
home  till  more  than  an  hour  after  their  final  departure. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

Once  more  had  the  sunny  June  loaded  the  woods  of  the  Hirst  with 
beauty,  and  darkened  into  grateful  twilight  a  thousand  glades,  that, 
but  a  month  ago,  were  all  open  to  the  sky.  The  grey  walls  of  the 
ancient  edifice  could  now  be  espied  but  from  a  few  distant  points  : 
for  oak,  elm,  and  sycamore  were  hiding  all  its  turrets.  For  two  dull 
years  the  majestic  and  venerable  place  had  lost  the  animating  and 
presiding  spirit,  that  breathed  a  cheerfulness  throughout  all  its 
scenery.  Although  skilful  hands  had  continued  to  do  everything  re- 
quired by  the  perfect  order  and  regularity  of  the  walks,  lawns,  and 
gardens,  that  furnished  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  rich  confusion  of 
nature  over  the  adjacent  groves  and  remoter  woods,  yet,  during  the 
absence  of  the  lady,  many  fine  and  delicate  perceptions  had  been 
wanting,  which  had  formerly  discovered,  almost  every  day,  some 
new  embellishment,  or  some  magic  change — perhaps  no  more  than 
the  lopping  off  a  bough,  or  the  thinning  of  a  coppice-screen,  that  in 
a  moment  brought  the  airy  distance  to  view,  or  a  cottage  embowered 
in  trees,  or  a  bright  slope  of  hill-side,  or  a  wider  expanse  of  sky  for 
the  clouds  to  travel  in  or  to  repose.  But  now  the  Hirst  was  to  be 
jocund  as  in  its  best  days ;  for  the  wide  gates  of  the  avenue  were 
flung  open,  and  under  an  arch — a  triumphal  arch  of  flowers  and 
blossoms — was  the  lady  expected  to  pass  to  her  native  home,  return- 
ing from  blessed  Italy  in  perfect  health,  and,  as  the  rumour  flew,  if 
possible  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

A  few  days  before,  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  tenantry,  and  they  had  arranged  with  the  land- 
steward  their  plan  of  welcome.  Ten  thousand  branches  would  never 
be  missed  in  those  extensive  and  gigantic  woods ;  the  removal  of 
ten  thousand  flowery  sprays  would  scarcely  dim  the  lustre  of  that  wil- 
derness of  lilacs  and  laburnums ;  the  bees  would  know  no  difference 
among  the  banks  of  wallflowers,  although  troops  of  children  were  to 
carry  away,  in  little  baskets  on  their  heads,  all  that  their  hands  in 
one  forenoon  could  gather  of  those  balmiest  treasures  of  our  Scottish 
Flora ;  and  if  the  earliest  roses  must  go,  although  yet  but  in  the  bud, 
let  them  be  plucked  without  a  sigh,  and  trust  to  the  prodigal  sum- 
mer to  bring  undiminished  brightness  to  every  parterre  and  terrace. 
But  they  all  knew  that  the  lady  had  been  fond  of  roaming  among 
the  braes,  and  that  she  admired  nothing  more  than  the  spreading 
fern,  and  the  broom  that  yellowed  the  little  lonely  glens.  Many  a 
pretty  plant  and  flower  and  weed  grows  almost  in  every  solitary 
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nook,  and  places  familiar  only  to  the  birds,  bees,  and  sheep,  were 
now  rided  of  their  sweetness,  that  the  triumphal  arch  might  show  to 
her  gaze  some  of  the  native  products  of  the  hills,  intermingling  their 
simple  charms  with  the  richness  of  the  lawn  and  garden.  It  was 
not  till  a  little  after  sunrise,  on  the  very  morning  the  lady  was 
expected  to  arrive,  that  the  last  touches  were  given  to  the  arch  by 
Lucy's  own  hands  ;  and  so  many  perfectly  fresh  and  unfading  flowers 
were  clustering  there,  that  the  wandering  bees  wheeled  from  their 
forward  flight  to  the  clover  lea,  and  lingered  in  the  honey  dew  of 
those  gorgeous  garlands. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  festival ;  for  among  those  lowly  folks 
love  looked  to  imagination  to  brighten  the  lady's  birthplace  to  her 
eyes  on  her  return  from  a  foreign  land.  That  triumphal  arch  was 
nothing  less  than  most  beautiful,  with  its  shower  of  blossoms  now 
moving  in  the  breeze,  and  now,  when  the  air  was  calm,  depending 
steadfastly  as  images  in  water.  But  the  bugle  rang  from  the  top  of 
the  central  turret  of  the  hall— a  signal  of  the  happy  approach— and 
up  came  a  splendid  equipage  sweeping  along,  while  the  tall  white 
ostrich  feathers,  gracefully  nodding  in  the  airy  sunshine,  told  all  the 
joyful  assemblage  that  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst  was  there.  There  was 
no  shout,  nor  yet  was  there  any  music  to  sound  a  welcome  ;  but  all 
the  tenantry  stood  with  uncovered  and  bowed  heads  in  salutation  ; 
not  with  downcast  looks,  as  on  the  day  she  left  them,  but  with 
smiles  of  rejoicing,  and  not  a  few  tears,  amidst  a  deepening  murmur 
of  blessings.  On  both  sides  of  the  entrance,  immediately  below  the 
arch  that  shed  flowers  down  upon  their  bosoms,  stood  a  row  of 
pretty  children,  all  dressed  in  white,  who  dropped  curtsies,  with 
eyes  fixed  in  admiration  of  their  lady's  angelic  beauty,  as  >he  stood 
up  in  the  carriage,  and,  perhaps  little  able  to  .speak,  waved  blessings 
over  all  the  crowd,  with  arms  that,  in  their  graceful  motion,  were 
fairer  than  the  snow.  A  little  apart  from  the  main  assemblage,  in 
hopes  of  attracting  the  lady's  eyes,  stood  the  party  from  Bracken 
Braes;  and  Lucy's  heart  quaked  with  joy  when  that  hand  waved  a 
kiss  towards  her,  and  a  smile  followed  it  of  such  piercing  sweetness 
as  placed  her  at  once  in  heaven. 

This  was  no  idle  pageant,  that  passes  away,  and  leaves  the  heart 
half  despising  tin-  emptiness  of  a  fantastic  dream.  But  here  grati- 
tude gave  visible  and  vivid  expression  to  itself,  for  its  own  and  its 
objects  delight,  in  the  greenness  of  bough,  and  the  I 
blossom,  which  might,  without  any  regret,  all  fade  and  wither  in  the 
next  week's  sun,  Bince  the  feeling  they  symbolled  was  imperishable. 
The  very  children  fell  the  whole  mi  the  spectacle,  ol  which 

tleni,.  Ives  made  a  proudparl  ;  and  the  wonderful  show  of  flo) 

Bndei  tood  by  them,  as  it   indeed  wa  .  to  tx    an  off<  ring  to 
Heaven    although  they  had  never  heard  of  such  altars    ol  tlm 
giving  for  that  lieautiful  bem  ipe  from  the  grav<       I      Sabbath 

before,  .Mr  Kennedy  bad  alluded  to  her  in  his  prayer;  and  tb 
collection  do  within  every  innooenl  bean  ovi  c  which  it  i 

B  religious  sanctity  to  the  rural  festival. 

Nor  was  the  assemblage  suffered  I  rt  and  dissolve  till  the 
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Lady  of  the  Hirst  had  an  opportunity  of  more  fully  expressing  her 
sense  of  the  kindness  shown,  than  she  had  been  able  to  do  in  the 
sudden  surprise  of  that  delightful  reception.  A  message  was  sent  to 
Mr  Forester,  who  was  present,  in  perfect  happiness,  amidst  the 
beauty  of  a  scene  which,  from  Lucy's  words,  he  had  been  at  no  loss 
to  imagine,  that  she  would  be  happy  to  see  all  her  friends,  young 
and  old,  on  the  southern  lawn.  There  they  were  soon  arranged  in 
an  order  that  could  not  be  otherwise  than  proper,  since  all  fell  into 
the  places  that  were  felt  to  belong  to  their  own  age,  character,  or 
condition.  The  door  of  the  greenhouse  opened,  and  down  came  the 
lady,  with  light  steps,  and  across  the  carpet  sod,  close  to  the  first 
row  of  her  humble  friends.  With  the  sweetest  smiles  that  ever  were 
seen,  she,  first  of  all,  said  that  she  hoped  happiness  had  been  in 
their  homes  ;  and  then,  with  a  more  solemn  expression  of  eyes,  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  in  their  presence  for  His  great  mercy  to  herself. 
"  But  where  is  Lucy  Forester  1 "  These  few  words,  said  with  a 
silvery  tone,  brought  Lucy  from  her  father's  side  ;  and  as  she  stood 
there,  with  eyes  downcast  and  cheeks  pale  in  emotion,  many  thought 
that  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  most  beautiful — Emma  Cran- 
stoun  or  Lucy  Forester.  All,  too,  remembered  that  she  had  attended 
the  lady  in  her  illness,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  her 
very  life.  Was  it  not  also  well  known  that  Lucy  had  been  the  friend 
of  all,  whenever  she  had  been  questioned  about  their  firesides  ;  and 
that  from  her  representation  their  benefactress  had  learned  all  her 
true  knowledge  of  the  family  at  Bracken  Braes  1  Therefore,  not  one 
heart  there  felt  the  slightest  touch  of  envy  on  seeing  Lucy  thus 
singled  out ;  while  Michael,  who  had  heard  the  words  with  sightless 
eyes  towards  heaven,  was  perhaps  the  happiest  man  there  ;  and  the 
gentle  Agnes  cared  not  if  the  whole  assembly  noticed  her  gushing 
tears.  Emma  Oranstoun  kissed  Lucy's  cheek,  and  whispered  a  few 
words  into  her  ear ;  and  then,  knowing  her  own  station,  and  finely 
understanding  how  far  the  lady's  condescension  was  at  this  time 
meant  to  extend,  Michael's  daughter,  after  a  low  obeisance,  returned 
to  his  side,  and  the  whole  group  expressed  their  pleasure  and 
applause. 

This  had  not  been  intended  for  one  of  those  more  ordinary  com- 
monplace merry  meetings,  where  tables  are  placed  beneath  the  shade, 
and  the  jovial  tenantry  of  some  great  estate  feast  in  honour  of  the 
house.  Such  festivals  have  their  own  peculiar  character  of  happi- 
ness, and  may  they  never  be  blotted  out  from  the  holidays.  But 
here  the  meaning  of  the  entire  day  was  higher  and  more  solemn  : 
little  parties  were  formed  by  the  children  and  their  parents,  up 
and  down  the  woods,  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  hall, 
which  was  now  left  altogether  undisturbed ;  other  groups  took  their 
frugal  refreshments  by  the  spring  wells  among  the  braes,  plucking 
the  water-cresses  to  their  bread  ;  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  houses  on 
the  estate  there  were  evening  meetings  of  youths  and  maidens,  who 
were  all  dressed  already  in  their  best  array,  and  saw  each  other 
home  among  the  falling  dews  and  below  the  moon  and  stars. 
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Lucy  had  never,  in  former  years,  contemplated  the  beauty  of  Emma 
Cranstoun  without  melancholy  ;  but  now  there  was  no  occasion  for 
any  such  feeling  ;  for  her  step,  although  light  as  ever,  was  now  far 
more  elastic.  Nothing  like  lassitude  or  decay  belonged  to  her  most 
graceful  of  all  figures.  Her  voice  was  mellow  as  her  own  new- 
strung  lute  ;  and  the  joyfulness  of  grateful  health  tinged  her  face, 
without  being  able  to  overcome  its  characteristic  pensiveness.  She 
never  could— never  ought — never  wished  to  forget,  that  from  the 
very  brink  of  death  she  had  been  restored  ;  and  that  remembrance, 
present  with  her  in  her  pleasantest  hours,  could  not  but  give  to  her 
eyes  a  perpetual  expression  of  piety,  that  threw  an  affecting  light 
over  all  her  ordinary  pursuits.  It  might  well  have  been  said  that 
her  manners  were  religious,  for  they  were  all  inspired  by  a  spirit 
that  was  so  indeed ;  and  while  Emma  Cranstoun  seldom  or  never 
introduced  into  her  common  conversation  any  of  that  language 
wliich,  being  divine,  ought  cautiously  to  be  guarded  against  any 
involuntary  profanation,  Lor  pious  heart  spoke  in  the  entire  structure 
of  her  speech.  She  said  that  she  liked  even  to  hear  Lucy's  Doric 
tongue  ;  but  what  could  be  her  pleasure,  in  all  its  simple  or  Scot- 
tish phrases,  sweetly  syllabled  as  they  were,  to  the  delight  which 
Lucy  enjoyed  from  that  perfectly  beautiful  English  that  flowed  from 
the  lady's  lips,  expressive  at  once  of  all  the  highest  endowments  of 
mind  and  soul,  and  of  a  range  both  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which 
the  humble  shepherdess  of  Bracken  Braes  feared  even  to  raise  her 
imagination  '1 

Lucy  felt  now,  even  more  than  ever,  the  vast  distance  at  which 
she  .stood  from  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst.  But  hers  was  still  the  same 
affection,  not  at  all  alt  mi  I  in  its  nature,  only  deepened  and  st  lengthen- 
ed by  a  clearer  insight  into  the  order  of  things.  When  a  child— at 
least  a  mere  girl — sin;  had  often  sat  in  the  lady's  presence,  never, 
never  indeed,  with  anything  like  the  feeling  of  an  equal,  but  almost 
without  any  restraint,  and  tree  of  her  own  accord  to  talk  orto  smile. 
But  now  Lucy  saw  the  nice  duties  of  look  and   manner  which  thai 

gracious  and  benign  friendship  imposed-  duties  thai  no  one  else 
could  have  discerned.    There  is  nothing  to  hinder  love  from  existing 

between  persons  in  most,  unequal  conditions,  when  |  .nli  knows  well 
the  full    nature  of  her  own  ;  and   perhaps  in  sonic  peculiarly  felioi- 

tous  in.  lance.-,,  thai  very  inequality  preserves  the  completeness  of  the 
emotion,  ami  continues  n  to  the  end  pure,  unfading,  ami  entire.  It 
was  so  with  Emma  Cranstoun  and  Lucy  Forester.     Here,  ii  mi 

dd,  met,  together  the  genii  of  the  ball  and  the  hut  ;  and  who 
could  pronounce  which  spirit  was  mo  I  I"  autiful  the  ladi  with  her 
dark  hair  braided  across  her  pen  iv<  forehead,, and  :i  tew  p 
among  the  inc.-  veil  that  shaped  her  head  die  into  that  which 
charms  in  old  pictures  of  our  Mary  Queen  or  the  shepherdei  with 
her  golden  tn  rich  in  ringlets  as  when  ]         Mayne  com 

pared  it  to  a  star  twinkling  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  i  3     Bern 
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ingly  half  light  and  half  dew,  so  bright,  and  yet  so  soft,  the  splen- 
dour 1 

"  What  a  heart  must  be  hers,"  thought  Lucy,  "  never  to  have  for- 
gotten one  single  event  or  incident,  however  small,  that  we  ever 
talked  about — never  to  have  lost  the  least  part  of  her  interest  in 
any  of  the  concerns  of  any  one  poor  family  in  the  whole  parish,  after 
an  absence  of  two  years— and  these  years,  too,  passed  in  struggling 
with  disease  in  far-away  countries  !  What  a  memory  have  the  truly 
good !  "  All  this  was  true,  and  no  exaggeration  of  Lucy's  admiring 
heart.  Indeed,  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst  was  more  attached  to  it  than 
ever ;  and  now  that  her  health  allowed  her  to  rise  with  the  sun, 
what  blessings  was  it  in  her  power  to  bestow  during  the  length  of  a 
midsummer  day !  At  Bracken  Braes  all  that  was  needed  was  her 
presence.  "  An  hour  in  the  week,  on  an  average,  all  the  year  through, 
will  content  me,"  said  the  blind  man  ;  "  a  visit  from  her  makes  that 
day  a  Sabbath,  Agnes — does  it  not  1 "  And  Agnes  felt  the  very  same 
state  of  mind  her  husband  had  thus  expressed.  Aunt  Isobel,  it  seems, 
had  once  seen  the  lady's  mother  on  the  steps  of  Dalkeith  House 
when  she  was  a  bride  ;  but  she  was  forced  to  confess  that  the  living 
Emma  Cranstoun  was  the  fairer — one  of  the  few  instances  on  record 
of  a  daughter  being  more  beautiful  than  her  mother.  Mary  Morri- 
son, now  almost  cheerful  in  her  widowhood,  yet  meek  as  when  that 
word  was  in  childhood  first  applied  by  general  consent  to  her  name, 
desired  no  better  happiness  than  to  behold  Lucy  sitting  in  the  lady's 
smiles ;  but  if  not  a  better,  yet  a  more  animating  happiness  was 
hers,  when  she  herself  too  came  in  for  her  own  share  of  kindness, 
retired  as  she  most  frequently  was  on  some  seat  in  a  nook,  or  a  little 
out  of  the  circle,  not  to  shun  observation,  for  she  had  lived  once  more 
to  love  the  sunshine,  but  from  an  humble  habit  learned  in  other  days, 
and  proceeding  from  a  part  of  her  very  nature. 

"  Lucy,  have  you  heard  that  my  brother  is  coming  to  the  Hirst  ? 
I  fear  that  his  long  detention  in  France  has  not  been  for  the  benefit 
of  his  character ;  but  I  shall  hope  the  best.  You  know  that  I  had 
not  seen  Harry  since  I  was  almost  a  child  ;  but  last  winter  he  came 
to  see  me  at  Rome.  He  is,  alas  !  too  much  a  foreigner — but  he 
treated  me  with  the  greatest  affection.  I  do  not  think  that  he  will 
ever  live  at  the  Hirst  ;  and  he  has  told  me  that  I  may  live  here,  if  I 
choose,  all  my  life."  No  words  could  be  more  happy  to  Lucy,  for 
her  heart  did  not  expect,  and  scarcely  wished  ever  to  care  much  for, 
anything  out  of  the  parish  of  Holylee. 

But  Emma  Cranstoun  had  another  communication  to  confide  to 
Lucy,  and  she  was  now  led  to  do  so  from  its  connection  with  what 
she  had  said  about  her  brother.  "  I  am  engaged,  Lucy,  to  be 
married  ;  but  he  who  hopes  to  be  my  husband  loves  dearly  the  parish 
of  Holylee,  and  we  shall  reside  at  the  Hirst,  if  my  brother  prefers 
living  abroad — if  he  possesses  the  hall  of  his  forefathers,  which  I 
wish  he  may  do,  then  Mr  Ellis  intends  to  purchase  the  Mains,  and 
build  a  mansion  there,  on  the  site  of  the  present  ruin." 

"  Mr  Ellis  ! "  that  word  almost  stopped  the  beatings  of  Lucy's 
heart,  although  at  first  it  made  it  flutter  nearly  into  a  fainting  fit ; 
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but  Emma  Cranstoun  was  herself  too  much  possessed  by  her  own 
thoughts  to  observe  her  emotion.  "  Edward  told  me  that  he  had 
frequently  visited  the  family  at  Bracken  Braes  ;  and  indeed,  when 
I  think  of  your  moonlight  journey,  I  could  almost  be  jealous  ;"  and 
Emma  lifted  her  beautiful  white  arm  to  adjust  a  ringlet  that  she 
then  felt  upon  her  blushing  cheek,  with  a  smile  that  showed  at  once 
ignorance  of  poor  Lucy's  first  love,  and  confidence  in  the  power  of 
her  beauty.  "  I  am  sure,  Lucy,  you  will  admire  my  Edward  ;  he,  I 
know,  wiil  love  every  one  I  love ;  and  there  is  not,  and  never  will 
be,  that  friend  dearer  to  my  heart  than  Lucy  Forester." 

Lucy  soon  recovered  her  composure — and,  indeed,  what  had  there 
been  said  to  agitate  her,  for  had  not  Edward  Ellis  been  long  ago 
thought  of  with  unpainful  affection,  and  of  late  often  removed  out 
of  her  remembrance  !  And  then,  had  not  her  own  heart  found  more 
pleasure,  more  happiness,  more  delight,  than  perhaps  she  might  be 
willing  to  confess,  even  to  herself,  in  the  company  of  Miles  (Johnson 1 
Could°she  have  laid  her  hand  on  that  fair  bosom,  and  denied  that  it 
had  ever  heaved  a  tender  sigh  when  dreaming  of  Ellesmere  1  A\';is 
a  dream  of  the  days  of  old,  once  bright  and  beautiful  as  it  was-  ami 
tender,  most  tender,  in  all  its  celestial  bliss — to  come  back  from  the 
mist  to  drive  away  the  pleasant  prospects  which  were  dawning  around 
her  life,  or  to  deaden  her  spirit  to  the  enjoyment  of  more  sober 
realities?  Lucy  bad  too  simple,  too  stroDg,  too  wise  a  heart,  long 
to  indulge  in  such  delusions  :  and  after  a  pause  of  not  wry  many 
minutes,  she  kissed  the  lady's  hand—  an  expression  of  attachment 
which  she  especially  loved,  because  felt  to  be  at  once  respectful  and 
endearing — and  after  prayers  for  her  happiness  with  Mr  Ellis,  as 
sincere  as  ever  went  to  heaven,  she  returned  perfectly  happy,  by  the 
( rowan  Green  and  the  llawkstane  Spring,  to  Bracken  Braes. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

Wiikv  Michael  Forester  compared  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
from  Ids  earliesi  remembrances,  with  all  that  he  knew  of  the  I"'  oJ 
any  other  individual,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor    and  such  compan 
sons  had  of  late  yean  been  more  and  more  frequently  made  by  him 
in  his  solitary  meditations,  or  in  cheerful  conversation  with  Ins  b 
loved  A  mm  ■--.'  uli.  ii  all  the  household  were  asleep    what  rea  on  had 
Ic  to  in-  grateful  to  Providence  for  so  many  undeserved  ld<     ii 
Even  their  unceasing  solicitude  about  Lucy  had  hen  to  tie  m  both 
lurce  of  happiness ;  for  mall  their  anxieties  they  fell  thai 
nevertheless  .-emir,  and  thai  their  fears  proci  i  di  d  entin  Ij  from 
an  i  d  parental  affection.     Ber  beauty  and  her  goodm 

to  Una ie  idea  :  and  when  |  ra\m  -  r,  they  fefi  i  that 

both  were  indestructible.    Then,  how  bad  all  their  worldly  affairs 
prospered  I    Bach  they  were  not,  nor  wished  to  be  \  bad  van 
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fluctuating  prices  had  affected  them  as  well  as  their  neighbours  ; 
and  for  a  good  many  years  they  had  had  struggles  to  preserve  their 
independence.  But  the  farm  of  Bracken  Braes  had  seemed  to  be- 
come more  productive  after  Michael's  blindness,  not  merely  from  its 
increased  cultivation,  but  even  as  if  the  sunshine  and  the  dews  had 
visited  it  more  genially  since  that  affliction.  All  the  money  that 
Michael  had  at  first  to  borrow  had  been  repaid  ;  Aunt  Isobel's  three 
hundred  pounds  had  again  been  put  into  the  bank  in  her  own  name 
— for,  old  as  she  was,  it  was  yet  possible  that  she  might  survive  them 
all ;  the  stock  on  the  farm  was  his  own,  and  the  furniture  in  the 
house  ;  and  he  had  considerable  sums  lent  on  unexceptionable  secu- 
rities. Were  Lucy  ever  to  be  left  an  orphan,  she  would  be  very  far 
from  destitute ;  and  perhaps  that  confidence  is  the  most  perfectly 
soothing  and  satisfactory  feeling  that  can  fill  the  bosoms  of  affection- 
ate and  thoughtful  parents.  What  more  could  they  desire  on  this 
side  the  grave  1 

Now  that  Lucy  was  grown  to  woman's  estate,  they  sometimes 
had  spoken  to  her  of  such  matters  ;  and  although  at  first  she  listened 
with  a  painful  feeling — for  the  very  possibility  which  these  conversa- 
tions implied  of  her  parents'  death  was  most  distressing — yet,  since 
they  were  so  deeply  interested  in  what  they  said,  she  did  not  inter- 
rupt them,  and  even  put  on  an  appearance  of  being  interested  her- 
self, which  was  altogether  foreign  to  her  real  state  of  mind.  As 
long  as  her  father  and  her  mother  lived,  Lucy  cared  not  either  about 
riches  or  poverty  ;  were  they  to  die,  she  felt  that  nothing  could  ever 
lighten  to  her  eyes  the  darkened  earth.  But  they  were  both  well, 
strong,  and  happy  ;  neither  were  they  old  ;  and  as  for  her  mother, 
Lucy  thought  her— nor  was  she  greatly  deceived— except  the  Lady 
of  the  Hirst,  the  most  beautiful  person  she  had  ever  seen ;  but 
Emma  Cranstoun  was  not  yet  twenty,  and  Agnes  Hay  nearly  twice 
that  age.  Her  matronly  loveliness  was  yet  admired  by  all ;  but 
they  who  remembered  her  when  she  first  came  into  the  parish  of 
Holylee,  doubted  if  at  that  time  she  could  not  have  stood  a  com- 
parison even  with  the  lady,  now  in  the  perfection  of  her  virgin 
beauty. 

They  were  all  sitting  together  under  the  plane-tree,  and  Lucy 
cheering  the  evening  silence  with  a  song,  when  a  stranger,  who  had 
stood  unobserved  at  a  small  distance  during  the  time  she  was  sing- 
ing, advanced  courteously,  and  introduced  himself  as  Mr  Maxwell. 
The  name  was  one  that  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  familiar  to 
Michael's  mind ;  but  Agnes  at  once  recognised  a  likeness  in  his 
features  to  those  of  the  gentleman  whom  she  had  seen  at  Dovenest, 
that  evening  her  husband  told  her  of  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes.  "I 
am  the  only  son,  Mr  Forester,  of  Mr  Maxwell  who  came  into  posses- 
sion of  your  property  between  Lasswade  and  Koslin."  These  words 
awoke  many  remembrances  in  Michael's  mind,  but  they  were  of  no 
painful  nature,  for  he  had  never  repined  from  the  first  day  he  had 
left  Dovenest,  and  had  long  been  so  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  lot 
that  he  often  felt  the  pleasure  of  living  over  again  his  life  in  those 
quiet  gardens  washed  by  the  Esk  that  murmured  louder  than  the 
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Heriot  Water  in  his  dreams.  "  It  is  getting  late  in  the  evening, 
sir  ;  will  you  be  our  guest  till  the  morning  1 "  Mr  Maxwell  assented, 
and  they  all  went  together  into  the  house. 

It  was  not  till  after  supper  and  prayers  that  their  guest  spoke  of 
any  but  ordinary  subjects  ;  but  just  as  Lucy  was  lighting  his  taper, 
he  asked  leave  to  address  them  on  an  affair  of  some  importance,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  tend  in  some  measure  even  to  promote  their 
domestic  happiness,  although  he  saw,  and  indeed  previously  knew, 
that  it  was  built  on  a  surer  foundation  than  mere  temporal  prospe- 
rity. "  My  father,  Mr  Forester,  was  an  honest  and  upright  man,  and 
I  should  be  unworthy  of  calling  myself  his  son  did  I  not  respect  his 
memory.  But  by  his  successful  industry  I  am  now  a  ricli  man,  and  I 
am  come  to  restore  to  you  the  full  value  of  that  property  which,  on 
an  unfortunate  occasion,  passed  from  your  into  his  hands.  I  do  nut 
say  that  I  am  unentitled  to  it,  although  my  doubts  are  strong  ;  1  mt 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  now  yours :  and  had  the  place  itself  not 
long  ago  been  purchased  and  repurchased,  as  you  know,  Dovenest 
itself  should  now  have  been  put  into  your  possession.  Before  I 
leave  this  roof,  my  words  shall  be  made  good." 

Michael  Forester  continued  to  sit  exactly  in  the  same  posture  in 
which  he  was  before  Mr  Maxwell  began  to  speak,  nor  did  any  visible 
emotion  pass  over  his  placid  countenance.  Agnes  looked  at  her  bus- 
bond,  but  her  face  was  equally  calm.  Aunt  Isobel  alone  spoke  :  "  Ay 
— there  is  an  honest  man — something  more  than  honest.  Your  \ 
face,  my  friend,  declares  your  character,  and  my  heart  wanned  to- 
wards you  when  you  knelt  beside  me  on  our  earthen  floor.  Tour 
substance  will  not  be  lessened  by  this  act ;  but  for  it  and  others 
like  it — for  good  deeds,  like  bad,  never  go  single — Providence  will 
bless  your  children's  children."  Mr  Maxwell  seemed  to  feel  that  his 
conduct  scarcely  deserved  such  benediction  j  but  as  his  conscience 

told  him  that  he  was  doing  right,  his  heart  did  not  wholly  decline 

the  old  lady's  commendations,  and  be  had  seldom  been  happier  than 

he  now  was  at  that  fireside. 

Michael  in  a  \'rw  minutes  showed  that  wry  strong  feelings  were 
rising  within  his  breast.    The  mere  recovery  of  what  hail  been  losl 

BO  Long  ago  did  not  affect  him  at  all,  hut  the  principle  of  Air  Max 

well's  conduct  did  so  exceedingly,  and  there  also  came  over  him  a 
deep  sense  of  the  goodness  of  his  Maker.  How  bad  all  thi 
wrought  together  for  the  good  of  himself  and  fa  mil;.  I  II  i  -  father 
had  died  quite  happy  at  Last,  and  lull  of  years  poor  Abel,  after 
much  suffering,  no  doubt,  which  his  errors  incurred,  bad  found, 
when  all  his  wanderings  were  over,  a  hopeful  deathbed  and  a  quiet 
grave    Martha  the  orphan,  although  far  away,  had  i  bs  of 

happiness  in  that  peaceful  foreign  land     whov  ood  and  so 

happy  as  his  beautiful  Lucj  B   .  had  brought  bl< 

into  his  house  which  none  enjoyed  more  than  that  gentle  Bpiril     in 
extreme  age,  Aunt  tsobel  was  cheerful  as  a  ne*    tared  an     and 
Mary  Morrison,  in  her  meekness,  was  like  a  child  of  their  own  at 
Bracken  Bra 
For  an  hour  after  all  theothera  h  id  retired  V  Michael 
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by  himself  in  his  chair,  aware,  from  the  cessation  of  the  flickering 
sound,  that  the  fire  was  dead  on  the  hearth.  It  was  pleasant  to  be 
alone  in  the  perfect  silence.  His  whole  soul  was  calm  and  bright  as 
the  heavens  stretched  with  their  stars  over  all  the  quiet  hills. 

_  What  stronger  proof  of  the  superior  excellence  and  happiness  of 
virtue,  than  that  placid  and  serene  contentment  that  is  almost 
always  the  portion  of  the  blind  !  That  inner  world,  which  is  to  us 
all  the  most  essential  world  which  we  inhabit,  is  to  them  more 
clearly  discovered  than  to  ourselves.  Our  inward  eye  is  dazzled 
with  the  light  in  which  we  live ;  but  theirs,  in  its  darkness,  sees 
well  and  undisturbedly.  Their  mind  is  a  clearer  world  to  them,  as 
it  is  also  more  clearly  revealed.  Hence  it  is,  that,  judging  more 
justly  of  the  human  soul,  they  are  less  troubled  with  its  passions. 
Cut  off  from  so  many  of  the  amusements  and  pursuits  of  human  life, 
and  left  so  much  to  the  dominion  of  their  own  silent  spirits,  they 
feel  and  know  that  there  is  no  stability — no  hope — no  trust  in 
vicious  appetences  or  degrading  thoughts.  All  these  they  fear  and 
abhor  as  false  friends,  stealing  upon  the  noiseless  calm  of  their  lives, 
and  whose  visit  must  bring  and  leave  behind  trouble  and  remorse. 
But  kind  affections — pure  sentiments — lofty  thoughts — gentle  opin- 
ions of  humanity — and  devout  feelings  towards  God  ;  these  are  a 
solace  and  support,  in  which  there  can  be  nothing  vain  or  delusive. 
Resignation  is  ever  attended  with  its  own  perfect  peace ;  and  the 
blind,  sitting  in  their  solitude,  and  for  a  while  forgotten,  perhaps 
even  by  those  who  most  tenderly  love  them,  are  happy,  because 
their  souls  are  true  to  virtue,  and  because  the  Great  Being  who 
inflicted  the  dispensation  has  more  than  compensated  it,  by  that 
inward  light  which  shines  amidst  the  thickest  darkness,  with  its 
own  sacred  and  inextinguishable  lustre. 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

The  Hirst  had  for  several  weeks  been  a  scene  of  unusual  festivities, 
for  Henry  Cranstoun,  with  several  fashionable  friends,  had  arrived 
there  from  London  :  and  it  soon  appeared  that  his  tastes  and  enjoy- 
ments were  altogether  of  a  different  description  from  those  of  his 
incomparable  sister.  Mr  Cranstoun  had  not  been  in  Scotland  since 
his  childhood  ;  for  he  had  received  his  education  at  a  great  English 
school,  and  one  of  the  English  universities,  and  had  afterwards  been 
detained  for  many  of  the  best  and  most  critical  years  of  his  life  at 
Verdun.  That  system  of  education,  which  has  formed  so  many 
good  and  great  men,  had  to  him  been  productive  of  nothing  but 
evil.  His  fine  talents  had  either  lain  wilfully  neglected  or  grossly 
misapplied— his  passions  had  run  riot  in  early  indulgence — and 
before  he  left  England,  he  had  formed  wild,  irregular,  and  disorderly 
habits,  which  his  long  residence  in  France  had  confirmed.     It  was 
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not  possible  now,  either  to  himself  or  others,  to  understand  what 
was  his  natural  character,  it  was  so  overlaid  with  foreign  accom- 
plishments, follies,  and  vices.  His,  however,  had  seemed  to  be  the 
very  worst  kind  of  selfishness— that  which  enjoys  nothing  intensely 
unless  there  be  about  it  something  vicious  or  unlawful ;  and  with 
all  that  cheerful  laughter  and  airy  demeanour,  that  to  heedless 
observation  betokened  only  good-humour  and  generosity,  Henry 
Cranstoun  had  always  an  eye  to  his  own  gratifications,  and  would 
greedily  grasp  them  to  the  sacrifice  of  every  just  and  humane  prin- 
ciple. But  then  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life— extremely  handsome 
— skilled  in  almost  every  art  of  insinuation  and  allurement— master 
of  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe— a  consummate  musician, 
for  music  was  an  art  he  might  be  said  to  have  inherited — of  an  old 
family — and  witli  a  princely  fortune. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  quick  and  true  perception  of  the  moral 
character  of  their  superiors  is  often  possessed  by  people  in  the  lowest 
conditions.  They  may  make  great  mistakes  as  to  manners,  acquire- 
ments, and  intellectual  capacity,  but  with  regard  to  the  essentials 
of  worth  their  opinions  are  generally  right.  Virtue  breathes  with- 
out disguise— speaks  openly — and  appears  forth  clearly  before  men 
even  in  the  most  retiring  of  unostentatious  characters.  Its  lustre 
cannot  be  hidden.  If  it  shine  not  like  a  star,  it  will  glimmer  like  a 
lighted  window.  Intellect  often  works  in  a  sphere  of  which  common 
men  know  nothing,  not  even  its  existence;  and  the  famous  genius 
may  seem  to  them  a  recluse,  ignorant  of  the  world  and  all  its  con- 
cerns. But  if  there  be  great  vices  in  a  man's  character,  let  his  rank 
or  riches  be  what  tiny  may,  tiny  will  be  reprobated  by  the  honest 
poor  in  their  huts.  Outward  respect  may  still  be  shown— tor  that 
us  due  io  their  Btation  ;  and  the  peasant,  shepherd,  or  hind,  may, 
without  reproach  of  conscience,  unbound  to  his  worthless  landlord. 
Bui  all  bis  most  courteous  smiles,  and  words,  and  acts  within  the 
doors  of  their  huts,  or  the  gates  of  his  own  halls,  will  never  purchase 
for  such  a  man  the  smallest  portion  of  genuine  esteem.  His  entrance 
into  bumble  households  will  be  regarded  with  suspicion  ;  and  fathers 
and  mothers  will  pray  that  their  porch  may  be  un\  d-d  ted  by  him 
Who  knows  not  the  value,  and  feels  not  the  sanctity,  of  innocence. 

Henry  Oranstoun  had  not  been  many  weeks  at  the  Hirst,  till  he 
had  become  the  object  of  such  disturbed  and  disproving  feelings  and 
judgments  very  widely  over  the  whole  parish.  Be  seemed  either 
rani  of  the  character  of  the  peai  antrj  on  hi  i  h  .  or 
insensible  to  its  excellence.  It  was  notalittle  rudeness,  folly,  error, 
or  even  apparent  vice  itself,  that  could  have  wholly  alienated  from 
the  heir  of  a n  old  house  the  affections  of  an  intelligent  and  virtu 
tenantrj  ;  bul  this  infatuated  young  man  seemed  to  have  even  a 
pleasure  in  insulting  their  holiest  habits  and  deepest  natural  emo- 
tions The  Sabbaths  at  the  Hirst  w  re  now  disturbed  with  the  noi  e 
of  revelry,  that  had  been  heard  by  whole  families  walking  through 
to  the  bon  I  tod  ;  and  to  the  borroi  ofthe  yet  simple 
dwellei  i  in  the  parish  of  Holylee,  card   and  dice,  and  other  hid< 

abbng,  were,  according  to  rumour,  n  1  ■  ■  tie  re  •  \'  D  "ii  tlr    I. 
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day.  Servants,  with  more  even  than  their  master's  reckless  vices, 
and  a  pride  almost  equal  to  the  debasement  of  their  ignorance  and 
the  shocking  brutality  of  their  manners,  swarmed  about  the  old 
venerable  Hirst  •  and  some  part  of  the  indignation  and  scorn  which 
the  behaviour  of  these  tyrannical  slaves  at  the  houses  of  poor  men 
had  far  and  near  excited,  could  not  but  fall  upon  him  who  could 
not  only  endure  their  presence,  but  whose  life  seemed  even  to  depend 
for  many  of  its  enjoyments  on  their  base  servilities  and  unprincipled 
cruelty.  "  There  is  nothing  Scottish  about  him  or  his,"  was  the  bitter 
expression  of  many  a  father  and  mother's  heart.  "  God  grant  the 
time  be  not  far  when  he  and  his  outlandish  counts  and  valets  dis- 
appear from  Holy  lee  ! " 

Emma  Cranstoun  conducted  herself  towards  her  brother  in  the 
way  that  might  have  been  expected  from  so  nearly  perfect  a  character. 
She  soon  saw,  with  the  deepest  grief,  that  she  must  not  hope  to 
work  any  great  change  upon  him  in  less  time  than  years  upon  years  : 
for  his  bad  principles  were  rooted  in  a  strong  understanding,  and 
his  evil  practice  had  made  his  heart  callous.  She  endeavoured  to 
make  him  comprehend  the  character  of  the  people,  by  opening  up 
to  him  some  of  their  home  habits  ;  and  she  did  not  even  scruple  to 
beseech  him  to  respect  their  prejudices ;  for  had  she  called  their 
reverence  of  all  religious  institutions  by  its  true  and  high  name,  she 
would  only  have  been  more  strongly  exciting  his  ridicule  or  con- 
tempt. With  bitterest  tears  of  shame  and  grief,  she  beseeched  him 
to  remember  that  their  innocence  was  the  sole  portion  of  the  females 
of  the  poor  man's  family.  "  0  brother  !  as  you  respect  the  purity  of 
me,  your  sister,  and  would,  I  verily  believe,  rather  see  me  dead  than 
dishonoured,  respect,  for  my  sake,  the  purity  of  the  harmless  crea- 
tures, whose  forefathers  have  even  lived  for  generations  on  this 
estate.  They  have  a  hereditary  claim  to  your  protection  ;  and  me- 
thinks  that  were  any  infamy  to  come  to  them  from  yourself,  or  those 
whom  you  have  chosen  to  be  your  friends,  that  I  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  these  pictures  of  our  blameless  ancestors.  See  what  vener- 
able sweetness  is  on  the  face  of  Alice  the  Lovely,  whose  burial  was 
a  hundred  years  ago  !  But  look— look  here,  my  dear  brother,  this 
is  the  picture  of  our  own  sainted  mother  !"  And  Emma  drew  aside 
a  black  silk  curtain,  that  shaded  from  the  light  a  face  drawn  in 
crayons,  which  beamed  with  a  mingled  dignity  and  gentleness,  not 
easily  to  be  gazed  on,  now  that  their  mother  was  in  her  tomb, 
without  an  emotion  that,  in  its  niournfulness,  was  akin  to  virtue. 

To  all  these  gentle  and  affectionate  remonstrances  of  Emma  Cran- 
stoun, her  brother  was  not  altogether  insensible ;  and  however 
unapparent  their  influence  had  yet  been  on  the  general  tenor  of  his 
conduct,  they  had  at  least  awakened  in  his  heart  both  a  finer  and  a 
stronger  feeling  of  affection  for  his  mild  and  persuasive  instructress. 
Perhaps  he  had  hitherto  loved  his  sister  more  on  account  of  the 
pride  he  felt  in  her  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  which  had 
burst  suddenly  upon  him  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her  since  a  child 
that  summer  in  Rome,  than  for  the  sake  of  her  better  worth  ;  but 
now  he  felt  the  holy  charm  of  virtue  when  seen  shining  forth  in  one 
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by  nature  necessarily  so  dear  to  him  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
reckless  profligacy  he  paid  it  an  unaccepted  and  unavailing  homage. 
Emma  endured  the  disturbed  and  disreputable  life  he  hud  intro- 
duced into  that  once  peaceful  hall,  as  long  as  she  could  do  so  with 
any  propriety  ;  but  her  sense  of  duty  and  dignity  at  length  over- 
came every  other  consideration,  and  she  formed  the  resolution  of 
leaving  the  Hirst  for  a  season,  and  going  with  Mrs  Ramsay  to  the 
seat  of  one  of  her  father's  oldest  friends,  who  would  probably  under- 
stand the  reason  of  her -bftered  visit. 

The  character  of  young  Cranstoun  was  nowhere  better  understood 
than  at  Bracken  Braes ;  and  Michael,  Agnes,  and  Isobel,  had,  one 
and  all  of  them,  cautioned  Lucy  to  avoid  at  all  times  the  slightest 
approach  on  his  part  to  her  company,  at  least  when  alone,  either  at 
the  Hirst,  in  any  of  the  valleys,  or  at  their  own  house,  which  he  had 
been  much  fonder  of  visiting  lately  than  was  agreeable  to  any  one 
within  its  walls.  This  caution  was  not  given  in  any  doubt  of  his 
daughter,  but  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  unknown  evil  coming 
from  that  quarter.  Lucy  did  not  need  any  such  warning,  for  she 
knew  too  well  her  own  danger,  or  rather  she  knew  what  anger,  and 
misery,  and  disturbance  of  spirit  there  would  be  at  Bracken  Braes, 
if  lnr  father  had  been  aware  of  Mr  Cranstoun's  repeated  attempts  to 
gain  upon  her  vanity,  her  simplicity,  her  ignorance,  or  her  weakness 
— and  Lucy  was  wilting  enough  to  confess  that  all  these  might  be- 
long to  her  character. 

His  sole  desire  and  determination,  since  Henry  Cranstoun  had 
first  seen  Lucy  Forester,  was  to  get  her  into  his  power,  and  carry 
her  off  with  him  to  the  Continent.    What  was  she  but  a  peasant's 
daughter  i    Her  father,  to  be  sure,  was  a  man  far  beyond  the,  com- 
mon run — and  he  was  also  a  blind  man,  who  would  sorely  miss  the 
child  heard  tor  so  many  years  in  his  darkness.     Lucy  was  likewise, 
humbly  horn  as  she  was,  his  own  sister's  bosom  friend  ;  and   her 
kindness,  it  was  said,  had  even  saved  Emma's  life.     She  was  also  a 
perfectly  happy  creature;  and  to  destroy  great  human  happinei 
quires  a  cold,  or  a  stern,  or  a  fierce  heart.    But  then  she  was  beauti- 
ful   ay.  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  not  less  innocent ;  and  his  heart, 
which  had  so  long  been  the  victim,  the  slave  of  passion,  beat,  and 
leant,  and  hounded  at  the  forethought  of  all  thai  angelical  beaut] 
and  innocence  being  presi  in  transport  to  his  bosom,  although  at 
wants  might  come  shame,  Borrow,  despair,  and  death 

Ead  Lucy  known  all  that  tin-  heart  of  Henry  Cranstoun  had 
planned  again  I  her,  sooner  would  the  Bmall  singing-bird  have  lefl 
the  hawthorn  hedge  wrhen  it  saw  the  merlin  on  the  wing,  than  she 
n  for  an  hour  the  shelter  of  Bracken  Brai  -.  But  inno 
cence  d  ped  not,  nor,  if  it  did,  could  penetrate  into  the  dark  sei 
of  that  heart  from  which  pity  and  honour  and  religion  are  all  flung 
aside ;  and  nothing  heard,  (alt,  or  obeyed,  but  the  <r. 
unresisted  in  its  long  career  and  conqui  it  of  crime  and  misery. 

Henry  Oranstounnad  had  his  spies  and  ei  watch  and 

.it  work  through  all  the  pariah,    it-  knera  every  step  that  Lucy  took 
half-a-mile  from  Bracken  Braes.    Did  she  •■'•■  to  l 
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side,  to  the  Manse,  to  Ewebank,  to  any  hut  without  even  a  name, 
her  visit,  if  one  that  had  been  previously  intended,  was  already 
known  to  him  at  the  Hirst.  He  had  sometimes  been  at  her  side 
among  the  braes,  as  if  he  had  risen  out  of  the  earth,  and  had  come 
carelessly  and  accidentally  into  the  solitary  dwellings  where  Lucy 
perhaps  had  gone  to  see  some  sick  or  dying  person,  or  to  offer  some 
charitable  office  to  the  poor.  He  stood  not  in  awe  of  that  God 
whose  servant  the  young,  the  humble,  innocent,  and  happy  creature 
was  upon  those  affecting  occasions  ;  and  ke*~would  have  ruined  the 
soul  of  her  whom  lie  might  have  beheld  kneeling  in  prayer  by  the 
sick-beds  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  or  gliding  home  to  her 
blind  father's  dwelling  with  a  song  that  cheered  the  solitary  braes, 
and  seemed  to  leave  its  music  in  the  wild  moors.  Her  innocence, 
he  saw,  could  never  be  corrupted — but  it  might  be  betrayed ;  and 
were  Lucy  Forester  away  with  him  into  another  country — away 
beyond  the  seas — cut  off  from  Bracken  Braes  by  hundreds  of  leagues 
of  land  and  seas,  with  all  their  mountains  and  waves,  might  she  not 
perhaps  become  his  in  her  homeless,  hopeless  destitution  and  despair, 
and  might  not  his  joy,  his  happiness,  his  bliss  be  perfect  at  last  in 
that  sacrifice  1 

But  Emma  Oranstoun,  although  she  had  never  breathed  a  syllable 
of  her  suspicions  to  her  brother,  had  been  for  some  time  more  un- 
happy and  afraid  even  than  Lucy  herself  of  his  wicked  designs.  In- 
deed, it  was  her  miserable  conviction  of  some  meditated  evil,  too 
dreadful  even  to  be  alluded  to,  that  finally  determined  her  to  leave 
the  Hirst,  and  to  take  Lucy  with  her  to  Ballendean.  Michael  and 
Agnes,  although  almost  daily  expecting  a  visit  from  Miles  Colinson, 
did  not  think  of  making  any  objections  to  this  plan,  under  circum- 
stances which  they  fully  understood,  without  putting  that  lady 
under  any  necessity  of  entering  into  any  lengthened  explanation ; 
so  it  was  fixed  that  Emma  Cranstoun  was  to  send  over  a  servant  for 
Lucy  next  evening,  and  that  she  should  accompany  herself  and  Mrs 
Ramsay  to  Ballendean,  where  they  would  remain  till  her  brother 
and  his  companions  left  the  Hirst. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

Lucy  had  left  Bracken  Braes  in  the  evening,  on  Emma  Cranstoun's 
own  palfrey,  under  care  of  a  servant ;  and  Mary  Morrison  had  tripped 
on  foot  by  her  side  as  far  as  the  well-known  Gowan  Green.  There 
she  had  parted  from  her  friend  with  a  kiss,  and  kept  her  eyes  upon 
her  till  she  saw  the  horses  following  the  bridle-road  towards  Ewe- 
bank.  "  Ay,  ay  !"  said  Mary  to  herself,  "  Lucy  is  just  going  round  by 
the  house  where  I  used  to  live,  to  take  a  look  at  the  sweet  birchwood 
where  we  have  so  often  sat  together,  in  days  when  I  was  as  happy  and 
as  innocent  as  herself!" — and  then  returned  to  the  Heriot  Water. 
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Michael  never  slept  very  soundly  when  Lucy  was  from  home  ; 
and  he  now  rose  in  the  gloaming,  before  the  snu  had  shown  his  disc 
over  Raven  Crag,  or  awakened  a  bird  in  the  eaves  or  the  plane-tree. 
It  was  the  dawn  of  the  12th  of  August ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  light 
broken,  than  the  frequent  gun  of  the  fowler  was  heard  on  the  hills. 
A  foot  came  up  the  avenue,  and  a  voice  said—"  Mr  Forester,  here  is 
a  letter  from  the  Hirst."  Michael  took  it  to  Agnes.  It  was  from 
the  lady  herself ;  and  expressed  much  surprise  that  Lucy  Forester 
had  not,  according  to  agreement,  come  to  the  Hirst ;  with  tender 
inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  her  not  appearing — which,  she  trusted, 
was  not  illness,  either  cf  herself  or  any  one  at  Bracken  Braes. 

Every  inmate  was  soon  up  :  and  a  dire  and  dismal  distraction,  in 
which  reason  itself  was  baffled,  prevailed  over  the  whole  family. 
Their  fears  all  connected  themselves  with  Henry  Cranstoun  :  but  no- 
body yet  expressed  them,  till  Michael  himself  said — "  Let  us  trust 
in  that  God  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  us,  and  whose  providence, 
although  often  inscrutable,  will  not  sutler  our  child  to  be  destroyed  !" 
But  every  minute  brought  its  own  horrid  thought;  and  there  was 
an  uncertain  and  hurried  walking  about,  as  if  the  tenement  had  been 
on  fire. 

Mary  Morrison,  who  had  gone  out  to  speak  with  the  person  who 
had  brought  the  letter,  came  back  with  a  quick  pace  to  the  room, 
and  said,  "  Here  is  Mr  Miles  Colinson — here  is  Mr  Miles  Colinson  !" 
Aunt  Isobel— for  Michael  and  Agnes  were  sitting  in  a  sort  of  stupor 
— went  and  brought  him  in,  after  telling  him,  in  a  few  words,  at 
what  crisis  he  had  arrived.  "You  have  come  to  us  just  when  we 
have  lost  our  Lucy,  Mr  Colinson.  A  villain  lias  taken  her  from  us 
— from  Agnes  there,  and  me,  her  blind  father  ;  and  dreadful  are  the 
decrees  of  the  Most  .Merciful  and  the  .Most  High  !" 

It  seemed  that  nothing  was  in  their  power  to  do,  any  more  than 
if  they  had  all  been  chained  in  a  dungeon.  Into  what  quarter  of  the 
horizon  should  the  pursuers  go?  Hours — hours — many  lone  hours 
had  there  been  a  whole  night  of  hours  since  Lucy  had  fallen  into 
the  fatal  snare.  As  well  go  seek  for  a  dropt  pearl  from  the  hair 
over  the  bounds  of  a  great  forest,  as  seek  for  Lucy  Fori  iter  QOW 
among  all  those  mountains!  The  light  of  morn  must  have  found 
her  t.ir  far  off  from  Bracken  Bra  ;  or  perhaps  the  light  of  mom 
may  not  yet  have  vi  ited  her  weeping  me  dark  den,  known 

only  to  I  ii.-it  pitdle  i  A.thi 

I ■*  i  bap   Mules  '  lolinson  was  now  a  more  miserable  man  e\ en  than 
Michael  Forester.     II1,  had  come  to  woo  his  bride  in  her  fat! 
house  j  and,  lo  :  she  had  been  curried  oil'  by  a  ravi  her,    Jet,  wicked 
as  the  world  is,  there  are  hounds,  bethought  and  said,  set  to  wicked 
in    ,  which  even  a  di  mon  from  below  could  not  have  pow<  r  to  < 
hip:  aid  .1  hope  came,  even  from  hi-;  being  the  brother  of  Emma 
Cranstoun,  that  Lucy  might  find  mercy  at  his  hands.    They  all  knew 

that  Lucy  would  walk  into  a  burial  vault,  and  lie  h  U  (lure  to  dil    of 

hunger,  rather  than  break  one  of  God's  commandment  .    A  sort  ot 
wildTjoy  was  in  Michael's  broken  voice,  a    he  cried  out     "0  thai  she 
had  tie-  wings  of  a  dove,  that  sic   might  come  flying  back  to  her 
vol.  xi.  2  m 
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blind  father  !" — "  Fear  it  not,  fear  it  not,"  said  Aunt  Isobel,  now 
too  old  to  weep,  but  whose  hope  was  strong  as  possession  both 
of  this  world  and  the  world  beyond  the  grave  ;  "  safe  is  she  at  this 
hour,  wherever  she  be,  as  the  youths  in  the  fiery  furnace  ;  nor  shall 
a  hair  of  her  head  be  skaithed." 

Mary  Morrison  now  mentioned  that  Lucy  had  left  the  direct  road 
to  the  Hirst,  and  had  gone  up  the  brae  towards  Ewebank.  A  sort 
of  light  glimmered  in  upon  Michael's  mind.  As  Ewebank  was  a 
very  lonely  place,  it  was  possible  that  his  daughter  had  been  wiled 
away  thither  by  some  pretence  ;  and  he  called  to  mind,  too,  that  it 
was  now  inhabited  by  a  person  of  no  very  good  character,  who  hung 
loose  on  society,  and  did  not  follow  any  regular  profession.  Such 
place,  and  such  person,  seemed  well  fitted  for  the  nefarious  wicked- 
ness he  feared  ;  and  the  blind  man,  taking  his  staff,  requested  Miles 
Colinson  to  accompany  him  to  Ewebank. 

When  they  reached  that  solitary  house,  no  smoke  came  from  the 
chimney,  and  nothing  was  stirring  about  it  any  more  than  if  it  had 
been  uninhabited.  The  door  was  locked,  the  window-shutters  closed, 
or  rather  the  light  excluded  by  boards,  and  branches  of  broom  and 
fern.  Miles  Colinson  heard  nothing ;  but  Michael  said — "  There  are 
people  in  the  house  :  I  hear  footsteps  and  whispering."-  No  answer 
being  given  to  their  words,  Michael  Forester  put  his  hand  and  foot 
to  the  door,  and  it  flew  open  like  that  of  a  childish  plaything.  Wat 
Armstrong  met  him  in  the  passage  with  a  fierce  countenance  ;  but 
Miles  Colinson  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated,  and  stepped  for- 
ward between  the  blind  man  and  his  opponent.  "  Is  the  tenant  of 
this  house  at  home?"  said  Michael ;  "and  if  so,  why  has  he  barri- 
caded his  doorf  It  was  too  late  to  offer  resistance  to  the  resolute 
blind  man  and  his  friend  ;  for  Lucy  had  heard  their  voices,  and  was 
already  in  her  father's  arms.  There  too  was  Henry  Cranstoun,  the 
representative  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  standing,  like  a 
condemned  felon,  in  a  clay-built  hut,  on  his  own  hereditary  estate. 

Lucy  Forester's  eyes  were  red  with  weeping — her  cheeks  dim  in 
the  rosy  beauty  which  no  agony  could  altogether  blanch — and  her 
silken  hair,  which  almost  one  single  touch  of  her  hand  could  trick 
into  graceful  wreaths,  sorely  dishevelled.  But  now  there  was  perfect 
restoration  brought  to  her  disturbed  spirit— her  kindling  smiles  re- 
vived ;  and,  kneeling  down,  she  gave  thanks  to  the  Great  Power 
that  had  protected  her  innocence.  "  I  offered  no  violence  to  your 
daughter,  Mr  Forester — I  loved  her,  and  I  repent  of  my  gross  mis- 
conduct. What  more  can  I  do  ? — Tell  what  amends  I  can  make. 
The  best  farm  on  the  estate  will  be  yours,  rent  free." — "  Base  robber, 
speak  not  to  me  of  farms  and  rents — the  dead  ground,  and  the  worth- 
less dross  ;  but  look  into  my  face — behold  how  God  has  been  pleased 
to  extinguish  these  eyes  within  their  sockets,  and  then  tremble  lest 
His  vengeance  smite  you  dead  in  your  sins.  Lucy,  my  beloved  child, 
rise  up— rise  up  ;"  for  Michael  felt  her  clasped  hands  resting  on  his 
knees,  and  his  tears  of  thankfulness  fell  down  upon  her  forehead,  as 
her  eyes,  that  had  just  been  turned  to  heaven,  now  calmly  contem- 
plated her  father's  countenance.    Miles  Colinson  gazed  on  that  sight, 
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and  so  received  it  into  his  very  soul,  that  fade  away  would  it  never 
more  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  But  the  betrayer  could  not  endure 
the  scene  before  him,  and  disappeared. 

Rescued  from  that  horror,  Lucy  looked  on  Miles  Colinson  as  her 
deliverer.  He  it  was  that  now  raised  her  in  his  arms  from  the  floor, 
and  felt  privileged,  in  her  father's  presence,  to  press  her  to  his  bosom. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  hut  but  themselves ;  the  storm  was  over, 
and  there  was  now  almost  a  perfect  calm ;  nor  was  Lucy  released 
from  that  gentle  embrace  till  she  heard  an  earnest  prayer  breathed 
close  to  her  cheek,  that  Heaven  would  inspire  her  heart  with  affec- 
tion, and  grant  such  a  wife  to  one  who  would  cherish  and  guard  her 
like  a  sacred  thing.  That  prayer  was  not  unheard  by  the  blind  man ; 
and  he  blessed  them  both,  as  they  stood  together  by  his  side,  and 
called  them  by  one  name — "  My  children !" 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Michael  Forester  would  have  spared  him  who  had  wickedly 
designed  to  rob  him  of  his  all,  the  shame  of  exposure  ;  but  rumours 
soon  ran  from  house  to  house  among  the  braes,  like  echoes;  ami 
before  night  the  whole  parish  was  stirred  with  indignant  reprobal  ion. 
Such  profligacy  appalled  every  parent — the  rescue  of  the  innoci  nt 
came  home  to  every  heart ;  and  here  there  was  not  a  single  circum- 
stance  of  extenuation— on  the  contrary,  all  was  hideously  and  im- 
piously  cruel.  Will  Michael  Forester  continue  to  live,  after  such  an 
outrage,  at  Bracken  Braes?  Ought  not  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  criminal?  Such  thoughts  wi  re  at  every  fireside  ;  and  he  who 
could  so  easily  have  had  his  name  pronounced  with  constant  bless- 
ings, was  now  cursed  as  an  evil  spirit  that  had  come  to  ruin  the 
peace  of  families,  and  to  spread  corruption  over  tin'  whole  country- 
side. 

Next  morning  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  family  from  Brai  I 
Braes  went,  as  usual,  to  the  place  of  worship.  In  the  kiikyaid  one 
.subject  alone  was  spoken  nt'  among  the  various  groups  assembled 
there;  ami  when  Mr  Forester  appeared,  walking  between  his  wife 
and  dan  er,  although  no  'me  alluded,  in  the  mo  t  distant  way,  to 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  th  ceivedfrom 

evi  i".  quarter  were  moi  I   earne  t,  and     ufficientl)  i    ;  the 

general  sympathy.    There,  too,  was  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst  <  \  id<  mIy 
iund  "for  one  family.     Sic  n  d  Lucy,  and, 

putting  her  arm  within  hi  iv,    he  took  her  up  to  her  o\\  o  the 

gallery.     The  eyes  of  the  whole  o  ion  approved]  ami  Mr 

Kennedy  him-:  I. my  a  look    of  kind  recognition   from   the 

pulpit, 

\.   thi    congregation  was  'H  □  hocking  un] 

. . I  from  on.-  p< -  on  to  another,  till  then  •  d<  ral 
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nation.  The  lady's  brother  had  been  found,  during  the  very  time 
Divine  worship  had  been  performing,  lying  in  a  lonesome  place 
within  the  Hirst  woods,  mortally  wounded.  It  was  rumoured  that 
there  had  been  a  duel,  and  that  all  the  gentlemen  residing  at  the 
hall  had  fled.  Emma  Cranstoun's  ears  could  not  but  receive  the 
fatal  tidings  even  before  she  had  left  her  seat  in  the  kirk,  and  while 
she  was  whispering  in  a  low  voice  to  Lucy  about  the  unhappy  man 
now  dying  or  dead. 

Before  evening,  Michael,  Agnes,  and  Lucy  were  all  three  at  the 
Hirst.  The  lady  had  indeed  need  of  comfort  now,  for  her  brother's 
eyes  were  shut  for  ever — his  career  of  guilt  at  an  end — without  more 
than  a  few,  a  very  few  agonised  or  fainting  hours  for  repentance. 
Two  strangers  had  that  morning  come  to  the  Hirst,  and  they  had 
again  left  it,  but  not  till,  from  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  Henry 
Cranstoun  had  received  his  death-wound.  Emma  had  not  even  the 
melancholy  comfort  to  know  that  his  fate  had  been  undeserved ;  for 
almost  his  last  words  were  to  say  that  Captain  Lorimer  had  behaved 
like  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  he  had  justly  punished  with  death 
his  sister's  seducer. 

The  feelings  which  now  wrung  Emma  Cranstoun's  heart  were  not 
those  of  grief  and  pity  alone,  but  of  a  more  awful  and  overwhelming 
nature.  Till  within  these  very  few  months,  she  had  never  been  with 
her  brother,  except  that  one  week  at  Rome.  But  natural  affection 
does  not  wait  even  for  worth  to  awaken  it ;  and  her  heart  had 
yearned  towards  him  in  the  midst  of  those  vices  which  it  bled  to 
think  of,  and  would  have  died  to  cure.  Not  a  pleasing,  or  fine,  or 
good  trait  in  his  character,  but  she  had  fixed  her  eyes  upon  it  alone, 
with  the  loving  hope  of  being  able  to  exaggerate  it  into  a  virtue.  But 
now,  there  he  lay,  with  all  that  once  ardent  blood  cold  as  the  frozen 
stream — that  face,  whose  changeful  features  kindled  every  hour  with 
the  expression  of  so  many  passions,  had  now  but  one  meaning — rest, 
eternal  rest !  The  soul— the  immortal  soul— had  gone  to  judgment; 
and  even  in  the  Book  of  Mercy  are  there  not  dreadful  images  of  the 
world  to  come  1 

The  Lady  of  the  Hirst  had  many  friends  in  her  own  rank  of  life, 
for  she  never  had  had  any  wish  to  seclude  herself  from  society,  which 
she  both  enjoyed  and  adorned  ;  and  in  this  great  distress  there  were 
more  than  one  whose  presence  would  have  been  a  comfort.  But 
during  the  first  days  of  death  the  house  stands  silent,  and  dearest 
friends  do  not  feel  privileged  to  look  on  the  mourner's  face  till  the 
final  ceremony  is  over,  and  all  vanished.  Lucy  Forester,  however, 
remained  on  that  Sabbath  evening  when  the  others  went  away,  and 
for  several  nights  occupied  the  bed  where  she  had  so  often  lain 
whole  nights  without  sleeping,  when  it  was  thought  the  lady  was 
dying  of  a  consumption;  and  her  presence  was  again  a  greater 
blessing  than  could  be  told  during  the  midnight  hours,  when  grief 
comes  upon  the  very  dreams  of  those  who  weep. 

There  was  a  burial-place  about  half-a-mile  from  the  hall,  in  an  old 
wood ;  an  open  space  had  been  left,  centuries  ago,  when  the  acorns 
were  planted,  and  in  it  a  mausoleum  had  been  built.    The  arms  of 
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the  oaks  had  extended  farther,  perhaps,  than  had  been  contemplated, 
and  one  enormous  tree  flung  a  mossy  limb  across  the  melancholy 
lawn,  quite  close  to  the  gateway  of  the  tomb.  AH  about  the  dark 
walls  were  yews  that  shrouded  it  in  perpetual  gloom  ;  and  the  sound 
of  a  stream,  flowing  in  the  forest,  might  sometimes  be  heard,  and 
sometimes  not,  by  any  solitary  person  wandering  into  that  stern 
seclusion.  The  martens  built  their  nests  in  crevices  of  the  somewhat 
dilapidated  building;  and  the  roes,  knowing  how  unfrequented  was 
the  place,  harboured  below  that  grove,  and  among  its  surrounding 
thickets. 

The  whole  tenantry  followed  the  bier  to  this  burial-place ;  the  iron 
gate  once  more  recoiled  on  its  rusty  hinges,  and  the  remains  of 
Henry  Cranstoun  were  left  to  moulder  away  among  the  bones  of  his 
ancestors.  All  reproachful  thoughts  were  dead.  Had  he  lived,  he 
might  have  become  a  better — a  good  man— even  a  Christian ;  for 
what  revolutions  have  taken  place  in  those  spiritual  kingdoms, 
the  souls  of  men  1  And  with  these,  and  such  reflections,  silent  or 
expressed,  the  funeral  party  dissolved  away  among  the  woods. 


CHAPTER    XLYIII. 

Lucy  remained  for  a  week  after  the  funeral  with  Emma  Cranstoun  ; 
nor  did  one  strong  wish  to  be  at  Bracken  Braes,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  thereof  one  so  dear,  enter  a  heart  so  filled  as  here  was  with 
pity  and  friendship.  The  rueful  calamity  was  such  as  to  hinder, 
during  its  first  dari  days,  the  movement  of  all  deep  feelings  on  any 
other  subject :  and  although  there  were,  in  both  their  breasts,  feel 
bags  p  as  never  again  to  be  obliterated,  yel  the  imageB  of 

Edward  Ellis  and  Miles  Cohnson  either  did  not  rise  up  before  them 
at  all,  or  if  they  did,  each  image  was  contemplated  with  perfect 
freedom  from  any  agitating  emotion,  by  her  to  whom  it  was  more 
cially  interesting ;  for  in  such  h<  ;  theirs,  love,  instead  of 

lowing  up  in  its  own  passionate  selfishness  every  other  feeli 
.  trengthens  and  purifies  them,  lending  to  them  all  much  of  its  own 
enthi  and  spiritual  nature.    At  the  endofaweek  Lucj 

turned  to  Bracki  □  B] 

Almost  uncos  had  these  lovers  been  betrothed;  bu1  on 

their  ve]  they  remembered  that  the  betrothmenl  had 

;  the  ferveni  ble  I  their  father.     Fe\i  word-  bad  I 

red  al  that  disturbed  time,  bul  the  •■  few  1 nd  their  hearts  for 

life  with  all  the  ofanoath,  felt  to  be  inviolable.    Little  or 

no  agitating  pa  rion  had  preceded  their  declarations  of  everlasl 
attachmenl     indeed,  with  Lucy,  the  charm  of  her  love  to  her  own 
spirit  w  ice.    Since  la  t  Bummer.when  herlovei 

Kan  be  d<  ar,   he  had  bei  n  carried  away  down  the  quii  I  houi 

imp  yinto  the  final  calm  of  their  affection    aa  a  boat,  In 
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which  two  friends  are  sitting,  may  drift  away  down  the  dreamlike 
scenery  of  some  river,  till  it  is  found  anchored  in  a  beautiful  lake. 

All  their  roamings,  last  summer,  over  the  braes  and  through  the 
woods,  had  been  as  happy  as  they  had  then  desired  life  to  be ;  but 
the  earth  was  now  greener  to  their  eyes,  and  the  heaven  bright  even 
without  its  sunshine.  Then  their  parties  had  been  larger— for  Ruth, 
and  Mary  Morrison,  and  Martha,  were  generally  there;  and  the 
spirit  that  seemed  chiefly  to  animate  them  was  the  natural  gaiety 
of  youthful  existence.  But  now  Lucy  and  Miles  walked  all  alone 
into  the  secluded  glens — and  all  alone  reclined  by  the  murmurs  of 
the  solitary  rivulets.  There  was  no  merriment — no  laughter — some- 
times not  many  words.  Thoughts  and  feelings  often  rose  up  into 
looks  and  smiles  ;  and  when  the  lovers  were  mute  in  the  solitude, 
the  silence  was  divine.  Day  after  day  they  felt  themselves  more 
and  more  belonging  exclusively  to  one  another — and  dreams  of  the 
future  brought  a  tenderer  light  upon  the  sunshine  of  their  present 
happiness.  "0  beautiful  El lesmere  !"  breathed  Lucy  in  a  whisper 
to  her  lover ;  and  as  her  head  rested  on  his  bosom,  she  asked  her 
heart,  with  a  self-upbraiding  sigh,  if  it  were  indeed  possible  that 
hour  had  come  when  she  could  think  of  leaving  her  blind  father 
without  his  Lucy  at  Bracken  Braes ! 

The  long-continued  and  habitual  moderation  of  spirit  belonging  to 
Michael  Forester  in  his  resigned  blindness,  was  scarcely  proof  against 
the  intense  happiness  which  rose  from  the  prospect  of  Lucy's  mar- 
riage. Although  his  daughter  had  been,  from  the  first  day  of  his 
loss  of  sight,  so  necessary  to  him,  that  without  her  guiding  voice 
and  hand  he  would  probably  never  have  learned  to  extend  the 
circle  of  his  unattended  walks  beyond  the  gate  of  the  avenue,  and 
although  her  presence  in  the  room  had  for  years  been  a  sort  of  sun- 
shine, which  even  the  blind  could  see,  yet  Michael  felt,  on  the  present 
occasion,  that  it  had  all  along  been  her  happiness  that  was  his  com- 
fort, and  that  to  lose  her,  since  that  happiness  was  about  to  be  in- 
creased, so  far  from  being  any  rational  cause  of  sorrow,  ought,  and 
assuredly  would,  increase  tenfold  the  gratitude  of  those  left  behind 
at  Bracken  Braes.  The  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  shown  what 
evils  might  gather  round  her  beauty  ;  and  if  her  father  should  die, 
what  might  become  of  Lucy  in  this  bewildering  world  1  But  now 
there  were  to  be  two  nests  for  the  dove ;  and  should  the  winds 
injure  or  blow  down  the  one  at  Bracken  Braes,  the  other  might  still 
be  hers  in  the  sheltered  vale  of  Ellesmere. 

The  same  feelings  possessed  the  maternal  bosom  of  the  gentle 
Agnes.  She  had  never  feared  for  Lucy,  except  when  she  thought 
of  her  somewhat  warm  and  impetuous  character,  rather  too  apt  to 
give  way  to  sudden  emotion,  and  to  urge  her  forwards  incautiously 
at  least,  if  not  imprudently,  upon  the  path  her  heart  had  chosen. 
Yet  Lucy  had  never  yielded  to  or  obeyed  any  strong  impulse,  unless 
it  prompted  to  deeds  of  kindness  and  humanity;  and  her  mother 
rather  trembled  at  the  possibility  of  her  being  led  astray,  than  from 
the  recollection  of  any  instances  in  which  her  conduct  could  be 
justly  reprehended.    Lucy's  ardour  and  fearlessness  in  all  iunocent 
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pursuits — her  disposition  to  revel  in  joy  the  very  instant  she  left  her 
blind  father's  side— her  utter  incapacity  of  suspicion,  or  of  belief  in 
guile  or  wickedness— her  quick,  eager  temper,  whose  anger  waa 
neither  more  boisterous  nor  permanent  than  the  breeze  that  comes 
rustling  down  the  birch  wood,  and  in  a  minute  forsakes  the  leaves — 
and  her  readiness  to  sacrifice  anything,  however  sweet  to  herself,  to 
the  more  insignificant  interests  of  her  friends — nay,  even  her  acquain- 
tances. All  these  traits  in  her  character,  at  once  endearing  to  others, 
and  dangerous  to  the  lovely  creature  herself,  had  often  disturbed  her 
mother's  sleep.  But  under  the  safeguard  of  such  a  husband  as  Miles 
Colinson  all  these  qualities  would  be  sources  of  happiness  alone — 
time,  instead  of  blighting,  would  beautify  such  flowers  as  these ; 
and  she  could  not  but  be  a  happy  wife  who  had,  in  the  sight  of 
men,  angels,  and  the  Almighty,  been  the  best  and  most  blessed  of 
daughters.  Already  was  the  expression  of  her  bright  eyes  some- 
what subdued ;  her  steps  were  gliding  into  a  slower  gait,  in  its 
gentleness  almost  matronly  ;  the  tears  were  sometimes  seen  on  her 
cheek,  probably  as  she  dreamed  of  leaving  them  all  at  Bracken 
Braes  ;  and,  in  truth,  Lucy  Forester  sometimes  already  bore  almost 
the  placid,  quiet,  and  thoughtful  countenance  of  a  bride. 

The  month  of  August  had  gone,  and  the  first  half  of  the  beautiful 
September,  that  seemed  almost  to  court  the  first  stealing  touches  of 
the  frost.  It  was  time  for  Miles  Colinson  to  return  to  Ellesmere, 
and  Lucy  was  contented  not  to  see  him  again  till  the  following 
June.  Why  should  they  hasten  their  marriage  1  Lucy  was  not 
yet  eighteen,  although  she  wanted  but  a  few  months  of  that  age — 
months  that  could  Bring  no  accession  to  her  loveliness,  although 
they  would,  doubtlessly,  bring  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  a  heart 
awakened  to  a  new  and  sacred  passion.  A  few  months'  loi 
possession  of  their  dutiful  child  was  something  to  her  father  ami 
mother  ;  and  Lucy,  in  the  blissful  calm  of  her  affection  for  Miles 
Colinson,  could  have  been  happy  so  Long  as  he  was  so,  in  years  of 
betrothed  separation.  Next  summer,  then,  they  wen-  to  l»-  married  ; 
and  Aunt  [sobel,  who  frequently  spoke  of  her  own  death  with  as 
much  cheerfulness  as  she  could  do  of  going  to  bed  after  a  busy  day, 
said  that  she  would  pray  to  he  allowed  t"  be  presenl  al  thai  wedding, 
and  then  carenol  about  seeing  another  Christmas.  '"The  dear  bairn 
will  he  little  more  than  eighteen  years  old  on  that  day,  and  I  up 
wards  of  fourscore  and  five-  hut,  Beaven  preserve  us  I  whal  tine 
madam  is  this  at  the  door  1  Come  ben,  Mi  -  or  Mistress  hov. 
your  lady  ower-by  yonder  at  the  hall  I"  This  fine  madam,  as  Aunt 
[sobel  called  her,  was  Emma  Oranstouh's  Swiss  maid  a  verj 
cellenl  kind  creature  in  her  way,  although  fond  oi  lace,  veils,  and 
feathers,  to  a  degree  that  excited  the  wonder  of  the  wholi  parish. 
II  hi  id,  at  this  particular  time  nodded  lugubriously  like  the 
plume-  of  a  hearse;  although  her  face  was  all  one  smile,  and  her 

fi  illation,  as  .-he  gave  Lucy  ■>  I'  'I'  i.   •     I"'      i^'1  Of  a  g(  m  i.il   di 
ight    m.t  jo  much  proceeding  from  any  om    pecific  cause,  as  from 
thr  vivacity  of  her  own  peculiar  and  national  ch  The  letter 

merely  informed  Lucy  that  tie-  Lady  of  thi    B     I  would,  by  the 
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time  it  was  received,  be  on  her  way  on  foot,  and  with  a  friend,  by 
the  Gowan  Green  path,  to  Bracken  Braes. 

Lney  and  Miles  Colinson  immediately  set  ont  to  meet  the  lady  ; 
and  before  they  had  gone  two  miles,  the  parties  were  all  together  in 
a  lonesome  nook  among  the  hills— Emma  Cranstoun  and  Edward 
Ellis,  Lucy  Forester  and  Miles  Colinson,  meeting  at  the  Hawkstane 
Spring  !  Edward  and  Lucy  had  a  dream  of  their  own  ;  and  after 
the  first  emotion,  it  was  far  from  being  undelightful.  There  they 
had  stood,  a  few  years  ago,  as  they  thought,  as  indeed  they  were,  in 
love— the  pure,  imaginative,  visionary  love  of  youth,  as  yet  equally 
ignorant  of  itself  and  the  world.  There  were  innocent  and  blameless 
secrets,  that  needed  not  to  be  revealed  to  any  ear ;  too  dim,  in  the 
distance  of  the  past,  to  be  distinctly  remembered  even  by  their  own 
hearts  ;  too  vague  and  wordless  to  be  communicated  ;  and  as  Edward 
turned  towards  his  Emma,  and  Lucy  looked  at  Miles  Colinson,  with- 
out any  perceptible  embarrassment,  and  with  sentiments  of  mutual 
admiration  and  esteem — they  who  had  journeyed  together  over  the 
moonlit  hills,  and  almost  slept  in  each  other's  innocent  arms, 
saluted  each  other  as  friends,  who  at  last  possessed  the  happiness 
appropriate  to  their  condition,  and  would  remain  friends,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  throughout  life. 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

Whether  has  the  lover  of  nature's  works — the  solitary  pedestrian, 
who  finds  beauty  everywhere  without  seeking  for  it — had  most 
delight  in  his  roaming  reveries  among  the  pastoral  paradise  of  Scot- 
land, where  his  imagination,  lending  its  own  light  to  the  scenery  and 
the  people,  has  restored  the  age  of  gold — or  among  some  of  the 
richer  valleys  of  merry  England,  where  there  is  little  need  for  fiction 
to  embellish  or  change  the  truth,  but  almost  every  human  habitation 
is  indeed  a  perfect  picture,  ready  formed  to  the  eye  of  taste  or  genius  ? 
Perhaps  remembrances  come  in  such  crowds  upon  the  mind  that 
delights  to  embody  all  its  visions  of  the  past,  that  there  is  a  con- 
fusion of  feelings,  leaving  no  distinctive  judgment  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  those  two  beautiful  kingdoms.  Then  too,  for  one 
scene  vividly  remembered,  a  hundred  are  well-nigh  forgotten.  Entire 
days — walks  by  the  sides  of  lochs  and  rivers,  are  as  if  they  had  never 
been — unnumbered  glorious  sunsets  have  been  in  vain  shown  to  un- 
grateful worshippers — cataracts  are  pealing  in  the  solitude,  once 
visited  in  awe,  and  since  heard  no  more — and  the  thunderstorms 
that  shook  the  everlasting  mountains  have  not  left  in  the  imagina- 
tion so  much  as  a  whisper.  Which  country  then  shall  be  said  to  be 
the  most  impressive — and  what  piigrim  shall  declare  the  judg- 
ment? 
But  let  the  decision  of  such  questions  be  left  to  the  poet  and  the 
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painter  ;  and  let  Agnes,  and  Lucy,  and  Mary  Morrison,  and  even  old 
Aunt  Isobel,  judge  for  themselves  of  the  comparative  merit  of 
Ellesmere  and  Bracken  Braes.  For  Michael  Forester  and  all  his 
family  are  at  the  Vicarage ;  and  a  brighter,  perhaps  so  bright  a 
June  never  glittered  on  the  lone  banks  of  the  sweet  Heriot  Water 
and  the  braes  of  Holylee,  as  now  glitters  on  Risedale  Beck,  where- 
ever  its  streams  and  pools  are  open  to  the  day,  among  meadows  for 
ever  losing  themselves  in  the  overshadowing  woods  of  Ellesmere. 

It  was  no  less  than  four  years  ago  since  Agnes  and  Lucy  were  at 
the  Vicarage  ;  and  much  as  they  had  then  loved  and  admired  it,  it 
seemed  now  to  them  both  a  place  whose  delightful  character  they 
had  not  in  the  least  understood.  Every  day  gave  them  an  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  every  object  they  beheld  ;  and  they  discover*  d, 
of  themselves,  reasons  why  the  beauty  of  the  vale  was  so  various, 
and  never  could  be  injured.  Miles  Colinson  showed  them  the  verj 
spirit  of  the  place  ;  and  Lucy  every  night  lay  down  with  some  new 
charm  mingling  in  the  scenery  of  her  dreams.  Here  she  was  to  live 
— here  most  probably  die — and  in  the  churchyard  of  the  chapel,  at 
the  foot  of  those  great  mountains,  her  bones  would  be  laid  along  with 
those  of  the  Colinsons,  who  had  been  dwellers  in  the  vale  of  Elles- 
mere for  several  centuries.  Melancholy  thoughts  often  arise  out  of 
our  very  happiest  hopes,  and  indeed  seem  almost  inseparable  from 
them  ;  for  hopes  are  onward  gazing,  and  the  vista  has,  and  can  have 
at  last,  but  one  termination.  But  this  union  of  the  sweetness  and 
the  Badness  of  fancy  is  perhaps  the  most  blissful  of  all  moods  of 
mind  ;  and  youthful  lovere  feel  it  to  be  bo,  when  to  their  approaching 
happiness  tin  -  to  be  no  other  alloy,  but  the  knowledge  of  the 

frailty  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  sudden  obscuration  or  eclipsi 
!<t  of  all  human  happiness  is  everlastingly  expoa  1 

The  lovers  thought  themselves  happy    the  happiest  living  beings 

on  all  the  earth  ;    but    Michael    Foi     I   r  and  his  Agnes  were   far 

happier.     The  blind  father  had  always  been  a  thoughtful,  never  a 

melancholy  man;  yet  if  .ill  the  sail  feelings  that    had  assailed   his 

■  on  Lucy's  account  for  the  last  seven  or  eighl  years  had  been 

Collected  r,  they  would  have  made  up  a  gTI  al  BUB)  of  sorrow. 

All  w  an  end;  ami  not  only  so,  bul  \i\id  and  rejoicing 

emotion   look  their  place,  so  that  even  herself,  whi 

had  never  been  off  her  blind  1  id'   counteni for  one  daylight 

hour  together  since  the  lightning  had  passed  over  it,  could  noi  help 
•  the  eh  i  d  R  :■      if  tl  late  cheerful] 

uty,  which  won  her  hear!  al  I '"    - 
had  been  n  stored.     Bul  ju  I  '  a  chang  i  had  ba  a  \\  roughl  "a 

Agm  f,and  Michael  perceived  i<  Lnhervoice.     Much  ol  I 

same  glad  tone  returned  to  it,  with  which  she  had  charmed  every 

in  the  yean  of  hi  C  maidenhood     and  fi  v.e,| 

ded  life,  wlnn  Lue;,  \m,    a  mere  sportful  child,  tor  whom  it  wa.-  m  i  d 

cherish  any  mournful  fi  \  B  indeed 

almost  in  the  very  prime  of  life  ;  a*J  Michael  believed  Aunt  boh.  I. 
when  she  said  that  her  child  tl''-  day  when 

she  was  a  bride. 
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The  marriage-day  was  now  near  at  band  ;  and  there  was  not  in  all 
Westmoreland  a  prettier  cottage  than  the  one  ready  for  the  reception 
of  Miles  Colinson  and  his  Lucy.  It  had  been  built,  about  two  years 
before,  by  the  vicar's  only  brother,  Mr  Brathwaite  Colinson,  a  Lon- 
don solicitor,  who  had  returned,  rich,  to  pass  his  latter  days  in  the 
quiet  of  his  native  valley.  But  the  old  gentleman  felt  Oldfield  to  be 
somewhat  too  dull  and  lonely  for  one  of  his  metropolitan  habits,  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  Vicarage.  There  he  had  his  own  parlour 
looking  into  the  orchard — a  room  full  of  many  gimcracks — for  the 
solicitor  was  something  of  a  mechanician — and  had  a  box  of  tools,  by 
means  of  which  he  bodied  forth  many  things  unknown,  and  invented 
very  extraordinary  pieces  of  ornamental  furniture.  Few  men  made 
angling  rods  better  than  he ;  and  he  had  been  engaged  for  nearly 
three  years  on  a  fiddle,  which  it  seemed  likely  he  would  leave  in  an 
unfinished  state.  But  Brathwaite  Colinson  had  a  heart  as  warmly 
affectionate  as  when  he  left  Ellesmere  fifty  years  ago  in  a  suit  of 
country  grey  ;  and  although  he  had  loved  to  accumulate  money,  he 
himself  now  rejoiced  to  feel  that  he  was  no  miser,  and  determined 
to  make  his  nephew,  Miles,  independent  before  his  marriage.  At 
the  very  first  sight  of  Lucy  Forester  his  heart  was  more  than  ever 
expanded  with  an  emotion  of  permanent  generosity,  and  he  loved 
her  as  well  as  his  own  niece  Ruth. 

But  although  Oldfield  had  seemed  a  dull  residence  to  an  old 
bachelor  like  the  solicitor,  it  was  in  truth  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
places  imaginable,  and  the  most  beautiful  too  in  all  Ellesmere.  The 
house  seemed  to  be  situated  low,  for  it  was  surrounded  by  knolls, 
rocks,  hills,  and  mountains  ;  but  it  in  fact  stood  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  stream  ;  and  a  sloping  lawn  carried  the  eye 
gently  down  to  a  waterfall — for  the  close-nibbling  sheep  had  made 
a  lawn  of  a  field,  whose  daisies  and  clover  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  the  plough  in  man's  memory,  although  ridges  were  still  visible. 
Brathwaite  Colinson  loved  too  well  the  picturesque  architecture  of 
the  Westmoreland  cottages,  to  build  on  his  farm  of  Oldfield  a  town 
house,  or  suburban  box,  or  rural  villa.  He  had  only  to  look  at  the 
Vicarage  itself,  and  an  edifice  rose  up,  another  and  the  same,  with 
such  varieties  as  imagination,  in  this  case  little  more  than  memory, 
easily  created.  The  roof  might  almost  be  said  to  undulate,  when 
the  eye  looked  down  on  its  angular  and  irregular  terraces — latticed 
windows  peeped  out  unexpectedly,  each  upon  its  own  home  view  or 
far  mountain  prospect — and  the  round  tall  chimneys  carried  the 
smoke  well  up  among  the  trees,  that  in  a  year  or  two  must  be  felled, 
else  they  would  infallibly  overshadow  the  house  in  the  strongest 
sunshine. 

During  each  of  the  years  that  the  Foresters  had  lived  at  Bracken 
Braes,  some  small  new  article  of  furniture  had  crept  into  the  house ; 
so  that,  at  an  expense  quite  imperceptible — even  to  them  who  were 
almost  poor — it  was,  within,  like  the  ornamented  cottage  of  some 
tasteful  man  of  fortune.  Lucy  had  the  whole  furnishing  of  Oldfield 
left  entirely  to  her  own  judgment;  and,  on  consulting  her  lover,  was 
pleased  to  be  told,  "  Make  it  as  like  as  you  can  to  Bracken  Braes." 
But  this  Lucy  did  not  wish  altogether  to  do  j  for  she  loved  the  old 
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glossy  dark  oak-wood  furniture  of  the  Westmoreland  houses,  with 
all  its  ancient  and  not  inelegant  carved-work,  and  fond  as  she  was 
of  Scotland,  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  she  did  not  forget  that  the 
taste  and  imagination  of  every  one  are  formed  in  those  delightful 
days,  when  every  household  object  has  a  charm  which  will  belong 
for  ever  to  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  country  where  we  were  born 
and  passed  our  youth. 

Ruth  Colinson  was  not  to  be,  as  she  had  rashly  promised,  brides- 
maid to  Lucy  Forester  ;  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons— she'  was  to 
be  married  herself,  on  the  same  day,  to  Captain  Marshall  of  Seath- 
waite  Hall,  Ullswater.  Well  did  Lucy  yet  remember  his  kind  ami 
manly  countenance,  and  that  too  of  his  pretty  sister,  the  joyful 
Agatha.  Agatha  was  now  already  engaged  to  be  bridesmaid  to 
Ruth  ;  and  Lucy  had  therefore,  in  that  extremity,  to  apply  to  Elli- 
nor  Elleray  of  Rydal,  half  afraid— and  not  more  than  half  afraid— 
that  her  own  beauty  might  be  eclipsed  by  that  celebrated  May-day 
Queen. 


CHATTER    L, 

Ellesmere  had  dawned  forth  into  faint  and  softest  beauty,  "under 
the  opening  eyelids  of  tin:  morn,"  as  the  dewy  hours  melted  away 
before  the  bolder  light ;  the  woods  and  groves  were  all  now  ned  with 
their  green  and  yellow  glories ;  and  by  ten  o'clock— the  appointed 
time  for  the  marriage-party  to  leave  the  Vicarage  and  proceed  to 
the  chapel  all  nature  was  rejoicing  in  a  Bummer  forenoon  as  bright, 
blue,  and  cloudless  as  i  .  ae  over  heaven. 

Then:  had,  for  more  than  one  hour,  been  a  pleasant,  agitation  at 
the  heart  of  tin- Vicarage.  Not  a  few  hands  had  been  busily  and 
tenderly  engaged  in  adorning  the  brides.  That  duty  had  been  left 
to  tin-  voung.    Agnes  and  tin-  vicar's  wife  sat  with  their  husbands  ; 

While  Aunt  [sobel  and  the  old  solicitor  were  Btrolling  in  t  he  orchard. 

How  blessed  wa a  the  composure  of  this  Bolemn  morn  !  Two  young. 
innocent,  and  happy  creatures  were  about  to  enter  on  the  paths  of 
a  new  life.  Some  troubles  must  attend  those  path  manj  might 
i  them;  but  wlen  Lucy  and  Ruth  appeared  in  their  white 
bridal  ili  imple  as  simple  might  be,  yel  not   without   their 

appro]  ornaments,  the  hearts  of  their  parents  burned  within 

them,  ami  all  the  future  seemed  full  ol  ine.    Michael  would 

fain  have  beheld  his  Liny  grateful  would  he  have  been  to  Heaven 
for  one  glimpse  of  vision  but  that  was  a  transient  wish  of  exceeding 
love,  and,  kissing  her  che  me  chair,  her  i 

father  WS  fi(  d. 

Tic  marriage-party  were  just  about  to  leave  the  Vicarage,  when 
all  the  dogs  about  the  place  re.  mall  Dumber  including  several 
nondescripts  belonging  to  the  solicitor,  set  up  a  barking,  thai  was 

answered  by  a  general  caw  from  the  kson  the  Elm  Grove    The 

narrow  avenue,  or  approach,  was  not  formed  for  such  splendid  e<jui 
page  as  that  which  now  appeared  at  the  gallop.    The kine stared 
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and  wondered  from  beyond  the  high  stone  wall,  or  scampered  off 
unwieldily  in  distant  imitation  of  the  motions  of  the  four  beautiful 
blood-horses  that  wafted  along  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst ;  while  wide- 
opeu  eyes,  from  kitchen,  byre,  and  barn  door,  devoured  the  miracu- 
lous spectacle.  A  stronger  sensation  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  the  descent  of  the  grand  coronation  balloon. 

The  Lady  of  the  Hirst,  now  no  moi-e  Emma  Cranstoun,  descended 
gracefully  from  her  carriage,  assisted  by  her  husband,  Edward  Ellis, 
and  embraced  Lucy  Forester.  Lucy  had  written  to  her  as  soon  as 
she  had  fixed  her  marriage-day ;  and  the  lady,  being  on  her  own 
bridal  tour,  had  come  to  grace  the  nuptials.  But  no  time  was  to  be 
lost ;  for  the  chapel  bell,  so  calm  and  clear  was  the  atmosphere,  was 
absolutely  heard  tinkling  with  joy  far  away  up  the  glen  ;  not  a  few 
flags  were  seen  raised  up  over  the  tops  of  cottages,  in  honour,  pro- 
bably, of  the  gallant  captain  ;  and  now  and  then  was  heard  a  dis- 
charge of  small  artillery,  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  Bowness 
and  Lowood,  whose  tourists,  for  one  day,  would  be  cheated  out  of 
their  somewhat  extravagant  echoes.  The  Lady  of  the  Hirst — for  so 
let  her  still  be  called — took  her  beloved  Lucy  into  her  landau,  along 
with  her  bridesmaid,  Ellinor  of  Rydal,  and  meek  Mary  Morrison, 
the  faithful  and  affectionate,  whom  she  had  recognised  and  saluted 
with  her  most  gracious  smiles.  Other  vehicles,  neat  enough  in  their 
way,  formed  in  the  rear ;  and  although  the  road  to  the  chapel  was 
rather  rough  and  angular,  and  at  many  turns  seemingly  shut  up 
by  old  ivied  pollard  stumps,  or  moss-grown  walls,  built  up,  cairn- 
like, of  stones  cleared  from  the  fields  they  enclosed,  yet  the  chapel 
was  soon  gained  in  safety,  and  in  about  one  hour  Lucy  and  Ruth 
returned  to  the  Vicarage,  as  Mrs  Colinson  of  Oldfield,  Ellesmere,  and 
Mrs  Marshall  of  Seathwaite  Hall,  Ullswater. 

Two  or  three  hours  of  quiet  converse  passed  away,  during  which 
Miles  Colinson  cheerfully  resigned  his  Lucy  to  the  Lady  of  the 
Hirst ;  but  as  it  was  not  a  very  short,  and  by  no  means  a  very  level 
road  to  Seathwaite  Hall,  over  Kirkston  and  Place  Fell,  an  entertain- 
ment which,  in  deference  and  respect  to  the  fashionable  world,  let  be 
called  a  Dejeune  a  la  fourchette,  was  with  no  delay  spread  below  the 
yew-tree.  The  vicar's  wife  and  Agnes  sat  together  at  the  head — the 
vicar  and  Michael  Forester  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  blushing 
Lucy  and  Ruth  were  seated  beside  their  respective  bridesmaids ; 
and  Mary  Morrison  was  not  far  from  the  side  of  her  who  was  dearest 
and  kindest  on  the  earth  to  that  widow  and  orphan.  The  bride- 
grooms assumed  already  a  somewhat  important  air,  and  endeavoured 
to  seem  as  becomingly  composed  as  Edward  Ellis,  who  was  now 
quite  an  old  married  man  ;  for  the  beauty  of  his  bride  had  disturbed 
the  Sabbath  devotion  of  two  congregations — one  in  town,  and  the 
other  in  country.  Uncle  Brathwaite  and  Aunt  Isobel  were  the 
merriest  of  the  company. 

But  who  were  those  three  humble-looking  persons  entering  the 
gate,  while  a  young  woman  advanced  a  little  before  the  others,  with 
familiar  but  not  obtrusive  steps,  towards  the  Vicarage  ?  "  Good 
heavens!"  cried  Mary  Morrison,  "can  that  be  Martha,  and  Hamish, 
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ami  Flora  Fraser  !"  It  was  so  indeed — and  Martha  had  an  infant 
at  her  bosom  !  The  emigrants  had  returned  from  Canada;  but  old 
Donald  Fraser  was  not  with  them  :  they  had  left  his  bones  in  a 
burial-place  in  the  woods.  Martha  soon  told  her  story.  The  brother 
whom  Donald  had  gone  to  visit,  had  died  soon  after  the  old  soldier, 
and  left  property  to  Hamish  and  Flora  worth  nearly  three  hundred 
pounds.  With  such  a  sum  they  resolved  to  return  to  their  dear 
Highlands ;  and  having  landed  at  Liverpool,  Martha  could  not 
think  of  passing  on  to  Scotland  without  stepping  aside  for  a  day  to 
see  the  old  people  with  whom  she  had  formerly  lived,  and  her  friends 
at  the  Vicarage.  Had  such  a  meeting  as  this  been  described  in  a 
novel,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  criticised  as  too  improbable  ; 
but  Martha  and  Lucy  had  each  her  own  romance  of  real  life,  and 
thus  far  it  had  been,  although  sometimes  a  little  dim  or  dark,  on 
the  whole  not  undelightful.  Martha  was  happy  at  the  thought  of 
passing  her  days  in  the  Highlands,  somewhere  in  the  Glen  of  Dee, 
or  in  Glen  Tilt,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Bruar,  or  by  the  waterfalls  of 
the  Tummel,  or  the  sylvan  shores  of  Loch  Bannoch.  Those  names 
she  pronounced  readily,  and  even  with  something  of  a  Highland 
accent— for  her  husband  Hamish  had  taught  her  some  Gaelic,  and 
in  that  language  she  now  hushed  her  little  Canadian,  awaking  from 
his  dream  in  her  bosom. 

The  Lady  of  the  Hirst  bade  them  all  farewell,  not  without  Miles 
Colinson's  promise  to  bring  his  wife  to  Holylee  next  summer. 
Captain  Marshall  bore  off  his  Ruth  in  triumph  ;  and  Miles  and 
Lucy,  attended  by  .Mary  Morrison,  had  walked  away  unnoticed  to 
their  own  house  at  Oldfield.  The  emigrants  were  most  welcome 
indeed  at  the  Vicarage,  in  the  silence  of  that  evening.  .Martha  bad 
not  a  little  to  tell,  and  Aunt  Isobel  did  not  let  her  rest  a  minute, 
with  questions  put  half  in  kindness  ami  half  in  curiosity  since  the 
old  lady,  in  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  her  spirit,  could  afford  to 
forget  her  Luey,  and  keenly  interest  herself  about  Martha's  past  and 
future  concerns  ;  for  short  as  her  time  was  now  to  be  in  this  world, 
she  -till  regarded  those  whose  term  there  might  1*'  a  prolonged  one, 
with  the  unabated  warmth  of  a  heart  that  could  be  made  cold  only 
in  the  grave. 

tor  Michael  and  Agnes,  they  retired  that  evening  sooner  than 
M  aal  to  their  own  room  They  had  uol  losi  a  daughter,  bul  they 
had  found  a  son.  Should  Providence  permit,  the  families  at  Oldfield 
and  Bracken  Braes  were  to  visit  each  other  year  about  ;  and  to 

Providence,  whatever  might  be  its  decrees,  thej  knell  down  in 
prayer  as  happy  as  anj  ofitscreatun    bekra  heaven. 


END    OF     v  m..     xi. 
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